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HE R E are two Things I would take ſome No 
ice of : The firſt relates to my Author, and the 

1» 22 | ſecond to my ſelf, or the Reaſons why I have at- 

n LY tempted this Tranſlation of him. And in ſpeak 

ing of the firſt, I preſume T ſhell ſave my ſelf 

much of what might be ſaid as to the ſecond. 

Th Eraſmus 7s ſo well known, eſpecially to. 

the Latin Tongue, that there ſeems to be but little 

Occaſion to ſay any Thing in his Commendation ; yet fince I haue 

talen upon me to make him an Engliſh-man, give me leave to 

| my Opinion, he as well deſerves this Naturalization, 
* as any M Foreigner, whoſe Works are in Latin, as well for 

* the Uſefulneſs of the Matter of his Colloquies, as the Pleaſaut- 


neſs of Style, and Elegancy of the Latin. 5 
They are under an egregious Miſtake, who think there is no- 
thing to be found in them, but Things that ſavour of | Pmerlity, 
quritien indeed ingeniouſiy, and in elegant Latin: Fur this Book 
contains, beſides thoſe, Things of a far greater Concern ; and in 
deed, there is ſcarce any Thing wanting in them, fit to be 
taug hit to a Chriſtian, Youth, deſign'd for liberal Studies. 
The Principles of Faith are not only plainly and clearly laid 
down, but ali upon their own firm and 2 Baſic. 
The Rules of Piety, Fuſtice, Charity, Purity, Meekneſs, bros 
 therly Concord, the Subjection due to Supertors are ſo treated of, 


* 


that, in a Mord, ſcarce amy Thing is omitted that belongs to a Matt, _ | | E 


Dot a Subject, or a Chriſtan. e 

| Neither are thoſe Things omitted, which reſpect a Medium of 

* Life, by Which every one may chuſe out ſafely what Ratia of 
Lie he has moſt Mind to, and by which he may be taugbt, noi 

only Civility and Courteſy, bus alſo may know hou to behave him 

WS, felf in the World, ſo as to gain himſelf the good Mill of many, 

„aud a good Name among all, aud 18 be able to diſcern the "re 
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The PRE FACE. | 
lies and Childiſhneſſes of Fools, and the Frauds and Villainies of 


Knaves, ſo as to guard againſt. em all. OR 


And neither are there wanting Sketches, and that ample ones 


too, of Poetical Story, or Pagan Theology, univerſal Hiſtory, ſacred 


and profane, Poetry, Criticiſm, Logick, Natural and Moral 


Philoſophy, Oeconomics aud: Politics; to which are added, a 


good Number of Proverbs and Apothegms uſed by the moſt cele- 


brated of the Antients. 


Bur there is one Thing in an eſpecial Manner, that ſhould re- 


commend this Book to all Proteſtants in general, and cauſe them 
zb recommend it to be read by their Children, that there is no 
| Book fitter for them to read, which does in ſo delightful and in- 
ſtructing a Manner, utterly overthrow almoſt all the Pupiſh Opi- 
aions and Superſtitions, and erect in their Stead, a Superſtructure 
of Opinions that are purely Proteſtant. | 

And notwithſtanding whatſoever Eraſmus hath ſaid in his Apo- 
bogy concerning the Utility of his Colloquies, that he could ſay 


with Modeſty, according to his wonted Dexterity, to temper, and 


alleviate the Bitterneſs of the Wormwood that he gave the Papiſts 
20 drink in the Colloquies, it is paſt a Queſtion, that he lays down 
a great many Things agreeable to the Proteſtant Hypotheſis, ſo 
that (if you except Tranſubſtantiation) he reprehends, explodes 
and derides almoſt all the Popiſh Opinions, Superſtitions and 


Cuſtoms. 


© Therefore if this golden Book be read with Attention, I doubt 


mot but it will plainly appear, that the Scripture was in all 


Things preferr'd by the Author before them all; and that he ac- 
counted that alone truly infallible, and of irrefragable Anthority, 


and did not account the Councils, Popes or Biſhops ſo. 
And as to the praying to Saints, it was his Opinion, the 
chriſtian World would be well enough without it, and that he 
abhord tbat common Cuſtom of asking unworthy Things of them, 
ord flying to them for Refuge more than to the ' Father and 
rift. | 
7 Z he looR'd upon all external Things of very ſmall Ac- 
count, of whatſoever Species they were + Either the Choice of 
Meats, Proceſſions, Stations, and innumerable other Ordinances 
and Ceremanies, aud that they were in themſelves anprofi- 
table, although he, for the ſake of Peace and Order, did con- 
form himſelf io all harmleſs Things that publick Authority had 
appointed. Not judging thoſe Perſons, who out of à Scrupu- 
louſneſs of Conſcience thought otherwiſe, but wiſhing that thoſe 
in Authority would uſe their Power with more Mildneſs. 
And that he eſteem d, as Trifles and Frauds, the Commu- 
ws of good Works, of all Men whatſoever, or in any Society 
atſoever ;, that he abhor'd the Sale of Pardons for Sins, and 


4 


derided 
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upon Proteſtants, vit.the Perſecution and 
And now, of how much Uſe and Advantage ſuc 
From ſuch a Perſon as Eraſmus may be, and hou mach they may 


5 PREFACE. 


derided ebe Treaſury of Indulgences, from whence it is a plaia 


Inference, that he believ'd nothing of Purgatory. 


was inſtituted by Chriſt or the Apoſtles, and he plamly condemns 
Abſolution, and laugh'd at the giving it an anknown Tongue. 
From whence we may fairly infer, that he was againſt having 
zhe Liturgy (which ought to be read to Edification) in an un- 
known Tongue. But he either thought it not ſafe, or not con- 


Aud. that he more than doubted, whether ele Confefion” | 


venient, or at leaft not abſolutely neceſſary to ſpeak hir Mind 


plainly as to that Matter. | AK. 
Likewiſe, he particularly laugh'd at all the Spetaes popular 


and monaſtical Piety ; ſuch as Prayers repeated over and over, 


without the Mind, but recitedby a certain Number with their 
Roſaries, aud Ave Maria's, by which, God being negledted,, 
they expedted to obtain all things, though none were particularly 
uam d: Their tricenary, and anniverſary Maſles, way, and all 


| thoſe for the Dead: The dying and being buried in 4 Fran- 


ciſcan's and Dominican's Garment or. Cowl, and all the Trum- 
pery belonging to it, aud did, in a Manner, condemn all Sorts 


of Monaſtical Life and Order, as practiſed among the H a> 


„ 


He fhews it likewiſe to have been his Opinion, as to the Re- 


ligues of Chriſt, and he and fhe Saints, that he juds'd the Mor- 
ſhip of them a vain and fooliſh Thi „And zeliev d no Fer- 
zue to be in any of them, uay, that ho maſt, if not all of them, 
were falſe id counterfeit. : Fo „ 5 
Aud to crown the Whole, he did not fpare that belvved Prin- 
ciple and Cuſtom of the Papiſts, ſo uy pradtifd by them 
urning of Hereticks. 

5 Things, and 


conduce to the extirpating thoſe Seeds of Popery, that may have 
been unhappily ſuwn, or may be ſubtilly inſtilld into the Minds 
of uncautions Perſons, under the ſpecious Shew of Sautlity, will, 
T preſume, eaſily appear. Though the Things before-mention'd may 
be Reaſon ſufficient for the turning theſe Collogutes of Eraſmus 
into Engliſh, zhat ſo uſeful a Treatiſe "my not be a Book . ſeaPd, 
either to Perſons not at all, or not enough acquainted with the , 
Latin Tongue, as to read them with Edification; yet I did it 


from another Motive, i. e. the Benefit of ſuch as having been mw 


Hated, deſire a more familiar Acquaintance with the Latin 


Tongue (as to the Speaking Part eſpecially, to which Eraſmus's 


Colloquies are excellently adapted) that by comparing this Verſion 
with the Original, they may be thereby aſſiſted, to more perfectly 


underſtand, and familiarize themſelves with thoſe Beauties of 
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Ihe PREFACE. 
the Latin Language, in which Eraſmus in theſe Colloquies 

abU Jł . 3 | 
And for that End, ] have labour'd to give ſuch a Tranſlation 
of them, as might in the general, be capable of being compar d 
with the Original, endeavouring to avoid running into a Para- 
phraſe : But keeping as cloſe to the Original as I could, with- 
out Latinizing and deviating from the Engliſh Idiom, and ſo 
depriving the Engliſh Reader of that Pleaſure, that Eraſmus 
fo plentifully entertains his Reader with in Latin. mn” 
It ic true, Sir Roger  Eftrange and Mr. Tho. Brown, 
have formerly done ſome ſelect Colloquies, and Mr. H. M. 
many Years by has tranſlated the Whole ; but the former being 
rather Paraphraſes than Tranſlations, are not ſo capable of 


. affording the Aſſiſtance before-mention d; and as to the latter, 


beſides that his Verſion is grown very ſcarce, the Stile is not only 


antient, but too flat, for ſo pleaſant aud facetious an Author as 
Eraſmus is. | | 8 2 


J do. not pretend to have come up in my Engliſh, 70 hat Life 


; and Beauty of Eraſmus i» Latin, which as it is often inimi- 


zable in the Engliſh Language, ſo it is alſo a Task fit to be under- 
Zaken by none but an Engliſh Eraſmus himſelf, i. e. one that had 
zhe ſame Felicity of Expreſſion that he had; but I hope it will 
appear that I have kept my Author ſtill in my Eye, though 1 
bave followed him paſſibus haud æquis, and could ſeldom 
come up to him. I fhall not detain you any longer; but ſubſcribe 
my ſelf, yours to ſerve you, wy | 
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FNESIDE RIUS Eraſmus, ſurnamed Roterodamus, was 
born at Roterdam, a Town of Holland, on the Vi- 
gil of Simon and Fade, or October the 20th or 28th, 


1465, according to his Epitaph at Baſil, or according to the 
Account of his Life, Eraſmo Auctore, circa annum, &Cc. 


about the Year 1467, which agrees with the Inſcription of 
his Statue at Roterdam, which being the Place of his Nativity, 


may be ſuppos'd to be the moſt authentick. His Mother's 


Name was Margaret, the Daughter of one Peter, a Phyſician 
of Sevenbergen. His Father's Name was Gerard, who carried 
on a private Correſpondence with-her, upon Promiſe of Mar- 
riage; and as it ſhould ſeem from the Life, which has Eraſ- 
mus's Name before it, was actually contracted to her, Which 
ſeems plainly to be inſinuated by theſe Words; Sunt qui in- 
terceſſiſſe verba ferunt: However, it is not to be deny'd that 
Eraſmus was born out of Wedlock, and on that Account, 


Father Theophilus Ragnaud, has this pleaſant Paſſage concern- 


ing him: If owe may be allow'd to droll upon a Man, that droll d 
7 a all the World, Eraſmus, tho he was. not the Son of a 
Ling, yet he was the Soy of a crows'd Head, meaning a Prieſt. 
But in this he appears to have been miſtaken, in that his Father 
Was not in Orders when he begat him. His Father Gerard 
was the Son of one Elias, by his Mother Catherine, who 
both liv'd to a very advanc'd Age; Catherine living to the 
Age of 95. Gerard had nine Brethren, by the ſame Father and 
Mother, without one Siſter coming between them; he him- 
ſelf was the youngeſt of the ten, and liv'd to ſee two of 
his Brothers at Dort in Holland, near 90 Years of Age each. 


All his Brothers were married but himſelf; and according to 
the Superſtition of thoſe nap the old People had a mind to 
c 


conſecrate him to God, being a tenth Child, and his Brothers 
lik'd the Motion well enough, becauſe by that Means they 
thought, they ſhould have a ſure Friend, where they might 
eat and drink, and be merry upon Occaſion. They being all 
very preſſing upon him to turn Eccleſiaſtick, (which was a 
Courſe of Life that he had no Inclination to,) Gerard find- 
ing himſelf beſet on all Sides, and by their univerſal Conſent, 
excluded from 8 reſolving not to be prevail'd up- 
185 | 4 43 N on 
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on by any Importunities, as deſperate Perſons do, fled from 
them, and left a Letter for his Parents and Brothers'upon the 
Road, acquainting them with the Reaſon of his Elopement, 
bidding them an eternal Farewel, telling them he would ne- 
ver ſee them more. He pr oſecuted his Journey to Rome, leav- 
ing Margaret, his Spouſe that was to be, big with Child of 
Eraſmus. Gerard being arriv'd at Rome, betook himſelf to get 
his Living by his Pen, (by tranſcribing Books) being an excel- 
lent Penman; and there being at that Time a great deal of 
that Sort of Buſineſs to do (for as the Life that is ſaid to be 
Eraſino Auctore has it, tum nondum ars typographorum erat, i. e. 
The Art of Printing was not then found out, which was a Miſ- 
take, for it had been found out twenty four Years before, 
in the Year 1442. But pcrhaps the Meaning may be, tho? it 
was found out, it was not then commonly uſed) he got Mo- 
ny plentifully, and for ſome Time, as young Fellows us'd to 
do, liv'd at large; but afterwards apply'd himſelf in good 
Earneſt to his Studies, made a conſiderable Progreſs in the 
Latin and Greek Tongues, which was very much facilitated by 

his Employment of tranſcribing Authors, which could not but 
ſtrongly impreſs them on his Memory; and he had alſo ano- 
ther great Advantage, in that a great many learned Men then 
flouriſn'd at Rome, and he heard particularly one Guarinus. 

But to return to Eraſmus, his Mother Margaret being deliver- 
ed of him, he was after his Father called Gerard, which in the 
German Tongue, ſignifies Amiable; and as it was the Cuſtom 
among learned Men in thoſe Times, (who affected to give 
their Names either in Latin or Greek,) it was turn'd into Deſi- 
derius (Didier) in Latin, and into Eraſmus | Eęuotugꝰ -] in 
Greek, which has the ſame Signification. He was at firſt 
brought up by his Grand-mother, till Gerard's Parents com- 
ing to the Knowledge that he was at Rome, wrote to him, 
ſending him Word, that the young Gentlewoman whom he 
courted for a Wife was dead; which he giving Credit to, in 
a melancholy Fit, took Orders, being made a Presbyter, and 
apply'd his Mind ſeriouſly to the Study of Religion. But up- 
on his Return into his own Country, he found that they 
had impos'd upon him. Having taken Orders, it was 
too late to think of Marriage; he therefore quitted all further 
Pretenſions to her, nor would ſhe after this, be induced to 
marry. Gerard took Care to have his Son Eraſinus liberally 
educated, and put him to School when he was ſcarce four 
Years old. (They have in Holland, an ill grounded Tradi- 
tion; that Eraſmas, when he was young, was a dull Boy, 
and flow at Learning; but Monſieur Bale has ſufficiently re- 
Futed that Error, tho' were it true, it were no more diſhonour 


17 


to ve! than it was to Thomas 3 Suarex, and others.) 
He was a Choriſter at Utrecht, till he was nine Years old, and 
afterwards was ſent to Daventer, his Mother alſo going this 
ther to take Care of him. That School was but barbarous, 
the moſt that was minded, was Matins, Even-Song, Se. 
till Alexander Hegius of W, eſtphalia and Zinthius, began to 
introduce ſomething of better Literature. (T his Alexander 
Hegius, was an intimate Friend to the learned Rodolphus Agri- 
cola, who was the firſt that brought the Greek Tongue over the 
Mountains of Germany, and was newly returned out of lealy, 
having learned the Greek Tongue of him.) Eraſmus took his 
firſt Taſte of ſolid Learning from ſome of his Playfellows 
who being older than himſelf, were under the Inſtruction of 
Zinthius : And afterwards he ſometimes heard Hegius; but 
that was only upon holy Days, on which he read publickly, 
and ſo roſe to be in the third Claſs, and made a very good 1755 
ficiency : He is ſaid to have had ſo happy a Memory, a 

be able to repeat all Terence and Horace by Heart. he 
Plague at that Time raging violently at Daventer, carry'd off 
his Mother, when Eraſmas was about thirteen Years of 


Age, which Contagion encreaſin Ing. more and more every Ys 
a 


having ſwept away the whole Family where he board 

returned Home. His Father Gerard hearing of the Death 5 | 
his Wife, was ſo concern'd at it, that he grew melancholy 
upon it, fell fick and died ſoon after, neither of them being 
much above forty Years of Age. He afſign'd to his Son. Eraſe 


mus three Guardians, whom he eſteem'd as truſty Friends, 


the Principal of whom, was Peter Iizkel, the 8 oolmaſter 
of Goxde, The Subſtance that he left for his Education, bad 
been ſufficient for that Purpoſe, if his Guardians had diſchar g'd 
their Truſt faithfully. By them he was remoy'd to Boiledee, 
tho” he was at that Time fit to have gone to the Univerſity. 
But the Truſtees were againſt ſendin 1 him to the Univerſity, 
hecauſe they had deſign'd him for a Monaſtick Life. Here he 


| liv'd for, as he himſelf ſays, rather loſt three Years) in a 


Franciſcan Convent, where one Rombold tau Für Fur Fenz who 
was exceedingly taken with the pregnant Parts of the Youth, 
and began to ſollicite him to take the Habit upon him, and 
become one of their Order. Eraſmus excuſed himſelf, alledg- 
ing the Rawneſs and Unexperiencedneſs of his Age. The Plague 
ſpreading in theſe Parts, and after he had ſtruggled a whole Year, 
with an Ague, he went Home to his Guardians, having by this 
Time furniſhed himſelf with an indifferent good Style, by 


daily reading the beſt Authors. One of his Guardians was 


carried off by the Plague; the other two not having manag'd 
his F ortune with the greateſt Care, began to contrive how they 
A 4 might 
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might fix him in ſome Monaſtery. Eraſinus ſtill languiſhing un- 


der this Indiſpoſition, tho' he had noAverſion to the Severities of 


a pious Life, yet he had an Averſion for a Monaſtery, and there- 
fore deſired Time to conſider of the Matter. In the mean Time 


his Guardians employ*d Perſons to ſollicite him, by fair 


Speeches, and the Menaces of what he muſt expect, if he did 
not comply, to bring him over. In this Interim they found 


out a place for him in Sion, a College of Canons Regu- 


lars, near Delft, which was the principal Houſe belonging 
to that Chapter. When the Day came that Eraſmus was to 
give his final Anſwer, he fairly told them, he neither knew 


What the World was, nor what a Monaſtery was, nor yet, 


what himſelf was, and that he thought it more adviſable for 
him to paſs a few Years more at School, -till he came to 
know himſelf better. Peter Winckel perceiving that he was 


unmoveable in this Reſolution, fell into a Rage, telling him, 


be had taken a great deal of Pains to a fine Purpoſe indeed, 
who had by earneſt Sollicitations, provided a good Preferment 
for an obſtinate Boy, that did not underſtand his own Inte- 
reſt : And having given him ſome hard Words, told him, that 
from that Time, he threw up his Guardianſhip, and now he 
might look te himſelf. Eraſmus preſently reply'd, that he 
took him at his firſt Word; that he was now of that Age, 
that he thought himſeif capable of taking Care of himſelf. 
When his Guardian ſaw that threatening would not do any 
Thing with him, he ſet his Brother Guardian, who was 
his Tutor, to ſee what he could do with him : Thus 


was Eraſmus ſurrounded by. them and their Agents on all. 


Hands. He had alſo a Companion that was treacherous to 
him, and his old Companion his Ague ſtuck cloſe to him ; 
but all theſe would not make a monaſtick Life go down 


with him; till at laſt, by meer Accident, he went to pay a 


Viſit at a Monaſtery of the ſame Order at Emaus or Steyn 
near Goude, where he found one Cornelius, who had been his 
Chamber-fellow at Daventer. He had not yet taken the 
Habit, but had travelled to Italy, and came back without 


making any great Improvements in Learning. This Corne- 


lius, with all the Eloquence he was Maſter of, was continu- 


ally ſetting out the Advantages of a religious Life, the Conve- 


niency of noble Libraries, Retirement from the Hurry of 
the World, and heavenly Company, and the like. Some 
intic'd him on one Hand, others urged ' him on the other, 


his Ague ſtuck cloſe to him, ſo that at laſt he was induced 
to pitch upon this Convent. And after his Admiſſion he 


was fed up with great Promiſes to engage him to take upon 
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did profeſs himſelf. Not long after this, by the means of 


Gulielmus Hermannus of Buda, his intimate. Aſſociate, he had 
the Honour to be known to Heury a Bergis Biſhop of Cam- 


| bray, who was then in Hopes of obtaining a Cardinal's Hat, 
which he had obtained, had not Money been wanting: In or- 


der to ſollicite this Affair for him he had Occaſion for one 
that was Maſter of the Latin Tongue; therefore being re- 
commended by the Biſhop of Urrecht, he was ſent for by © 
him, he had alſo the Recommendation of the Prior, and Ge- 


neral, and was entertained in the Biſhop's Family, but ſtill 


wore the Habit of his Order: But the Biſhop diſappointed 


in his Hope of wearing the Cardinal's Hat, Eraſmus, finding 
his Patron fickle and wavering in his Affections, prevail'd 


with him to ſend him to Paris, to proſecute his Studies there. 


He did fo, and promiſed him a yearly Allowance, but it was 


never paid him, according to the Cuſtom. of great Men. He 


him the holy Cloth. Altho* he was but young, he ſoon 
perceived how vaſtly ſhort all Things there fell of anſwer. | 
ing his Expectations, however, he ſet the whole Brother- 

hood to applying their Minds to Study. Before he pro- 

profeſſed himſelf he would have quitted the Monaſtery; but 
his own Modeſty, the ill Uſage he was treated with, and 
the Neceſſities of his Circumſtances overcame him, ſo that he 


— 


was adniitted of Montague College there, but by Reaſon of ill 


Diet and a damp Chamber, he contracted zu Indiſpoſition 
of Body, upon which he return'd to the 1 


| iſhop, who en- 
tertain'd him again courteouſly and honourably : Having re- 


cover'd his Health, he return'd into Hollazd with a Deſign ' 


to ſettle there; but being again invited, he went back to 


Paris. But having no Patron to ſupport him, he rather 


made a Shift to live (to uſe his own Expreſſion) than to 


ſtudy there; and undertook the Tuition of an Exgliſp Gen- 


tleman's two Sons. And the Plague returning there periodi- 5 
cally for many Years, he was obliged every Year to return 
into his own Country. At length it raging all the Year 


long, he retir'd to Louvain. 


After this he viſited England, going along with a young 


Gentleman, to whom he was Tutor, who, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, was rather his Friend than his Patron. In Ezgland he 


was received with univerfal Reſpect; and, as he tells us 
himſelf in his Life, he won the Affections of all good Men 


in our Iſland. During his Reſidence ' here, he was intimate- 
ly acquainted with Sir Thomas More, William - Warham, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, John Colet, Dean of St. Pauls, the 
Founder of St. Paul's School, a Man remarkable for the Regu- 


larity of his Life, great Learning and Magnificence; with © 
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Hugh Latimer Biſhop of Wincheſter, Linacer, Grocingt, and 


many other honourable and learned Perſons, and paſſed ſome 
Years at Cambridge, and is faid to have taught there; but 
whether this was after his firſt or ſecond Time of viſiting Exg- 
land, | do not determine: However, not meeting with the 
Preferment he expected, he went away hence to make a Jour- 
Bey do Lzely, in the Company of the Sons of Baptiſta Boetius, 
A Graves Royal Profeſſor of Phyſick in England, which 
Country, at that Time, could boaſt of a Set of learned Men, 
not mucir inferior to the Auguſta Age: But as he was going 
to Frauce, it was his ill Fortune, at Dover, to be ſtripp'd of all 


he had; this he ſeems to hint at in his Colloquy, intitled, the 


Keligious Pilgrimage: But yet he was ſo far from revenging 
the Injury by reflecting upon the Nation, that he immediately 
publiſhed a Book in Praiſe of the King and Country; which 

Piece of Generoſity gained him no {mall Reſpe& in England. 

And it appears by ſeveral of his Epiſtles, that he honoured 
England next to the Place of his Nativity. 

It appears by Epiſt. 10. Lib. 16. that when he was in Eng- 
land Learning flouriſhed very much here, in that he writes, 
8 Anglos triumphant bonæ Litere; recta Studia, and in 
. Epaſt. 12. Lib. 16. he makes no Scruple to equal it to 1zaly 

it ſelf; and Epiſt. 26. Lib. 6. commends the Exghſp Nobi- 
lity for their great Application to all uſeful Learning, and en- 
tertaining themſelves at Table with learned Diſcourſes, when 
the Table Talk of Churchmen was nothing but Ribaldry and 
Profaneneſs. In Epiſt. 10. Lib. 5. which he addrefles to An- 
areliuus, he invites him to come into England, recommen- 
ding it as worth his While, were it upon no other Account, 
than to ſee the charming Beauties, with which this Iſland a- 
bounded ; and in a very pleaſant Manner deſcribes to him the 
Complaiſance and innocent Freedom of the Eugliſb Ladies, 
telling him, that when he came into a Gentleman's Houſe he 
was allowed to ſalute the Ladies, and alſo to do the ſame at 
taking Leave: And tho' he ſeems to talk very feelingly. on 
the Subject, yer makes no Reflections upon the Virtue-of 
Enghfp Women. But to return to him, as to his Voyage 
to ſtah, he proſecuted his Journey to Turin, and took the 


Degree of Doctor of Divinity in that Univerſity ; he dwelt. 


a whole Year in Bolognia, and there obtain'd a Diſpenſation 
from Pope Julian, to put off his Canon's Habit, but upon Con- 
Aition not to put off the Habit of Prieſt ; and after that went 
w Venice, where was the Printing-Houſe of the famous Ma- 
untius Aldus, and there he publiſhed his Book of Adagies, 
and ſtaying ſome Time there, wrote ſeveral Treatiſes, and 


had the Canveriation of miny eminent and learned Men: 


-. 
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From thence he went to Padua, where at that Time Ale van. 
der the Son of James King of Scotland, and Biſhop of St. Au- 
drews in - Scotland, ſtudied, who choſe Eraſmus for his Tutor 
in Rhetorick, and went to Seaua and thence to Rome, where 
his great Merits had made his Preſence expected long before. 


At Rome he gained the Friendſhip and Eſteem of the moſt 


conſiderable Perſons in the City, was offered : the Dignity of 
a Penetentiary, if he would have remained there: But he 
teturned back to the Archbiſhop, and not long after went 
with him again to Italy, and travelling farther into the Coun- 
try went to Cuma, viſited the Cave of Syb://a. After the 
Death of the Archbiſhop he began to think of returning to his 
own Country, and coming over the Rhetian Alps went to Ar- 
gentorat, and thence by the Way of the Rhine into Holland, 


having in his Way viſited his Friends at Autwerp and Lorain ; 
but Henry VIII. coming to the Crown of Exgland, his Friends 


here, with many Invitations and great Promiſes, prevailed up- 
on him to come over to Exgland again, where it was his 
Purpoſe to have ſettled for the remaining Part of his Life, 
had he found Things according to the Expectation they had 


given him + But how it came about is uncertain, whether E- 


raſmus was wanting in making his Court aright to Cardinal 
Wolſey, who at that Time manag'd all Things at his Plea- 
ſure ; or, whether it were that the Cardinal look'd with a 
jealous Eye upon him, becauſe of his intimate Friendſhip with 
William Warbam, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had taken 


him into his Favour, between whom and Wolſey there was 


continual Claſhing, (the Cardinal after he had been made the 
Pope's Legate, pretending. a Power in the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury.) On this Diſappointment he left England, and 
went to Flanders ; Archbiſhop Harham had indeed ſhewed his 


Eſteem for him, in giving him the Living of Aldington. In 


ſhort, Eraſmas takes notice of the Friendſhip between himſelf 
and Warham in the Colloguy called, The Religious Pilgrimage. 
As to his Familiarity with Sir Thomas More, there are ſe- 
yeral Stories related, and eſpecially one concerning the Diſ- 
putes that had been between them about Tranſubſtautiation, or 


the real Preſence of Chriſt in the conſecrated Wafer, of which 


Sir Thoma was a ſtrenuous Maintainer, and Eraſmas an Op- 


| po, of which, when Eraſmus ſaw he was too ttrongly byaſ- 
ſed to be convinced by Arguments, he at laſt made uſe of the 


following facetious Retortion on him. It ſeems in their Dif- 
putes concerning the real Preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, 
which were in Latin, Sir Thomas had frequently uſed this Ex- 
1 and laid the Streſs of his Proof upon the Force of 
Believing, crede quod edis & edis, i. e. Believe you eat [Chriſt] | 
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and you do eat him; therefore Eraſmus anſwers him, crede 
quod habes & habet, Believe that you have | your Horſe | and 
you have him. It ſeems, at Eraſmus's going away, Sir Thomas 
had lent him his Horſe to carry him to the Sea-fide or Dover; 
but he either carried him with him over Sea to Holland, or 
ſent him not back to Sir Thomas, at leaſt for ſome Time, up- 


on which Sir Thomas writing to Eraſmus about his Horſe, 


Eraſmus is ſaid to have written back to him as follows. 


Ut mihi ſcriꝑſiſti de corpore Chriſti, 

i Bhs be crede quod edis & edis. 

8 Sic tibi reſcribo de tuo Palfrido; 
"Ti crede quod habes & habes. 


Being arrived at Flanders by the Intereſt of Sylvagius Chan- 
cellor to Charles of Auſtria, afterwards Emperor of Germany 
known by the Name of Charles V. he was made one of his 
nano.” MF 3 

In the mean Time Johannes Frobenins, a famous Printer, ha- 


being much taken with the Elegancy of his Printing, and 
the Neatneſs of his Edition, he went thither, pretending that 
he undertook that Journey for the Performance of ſome Vow 


ſeveral Books there, and dedicated this his Book of Collo- 


Burg, he viſited the low Countries, to ſettle certain Affairs 
there. And was at Cologn at the Time that the Aſſembly. 
was at Worms, which being diſſolv'd, he went again to Ba- 
Fil, either, as ſome ſay, for the Recovery of his Health, or, 
as Others, for the publiſhing of ſeveral Books. He receiv'd 
the Bounty and Munificence of ſeveral Kings, Princes and 
Popes, and was honourably entertain'd by many of the chief 
Cities which he paſs'd thro'. And by his Procurement, a 
College of three Languages was inſtituted at Louvain, at 
the Charge of Hieronimus Buſlidins Governour of Aria, out 
of certain Monies he at his Death bequeath'd to the Uſe of 
ſtudious and learned Men. An Account of which coming 


Letters to Paris, in order, by his Advice, to ere& the like 
where he bought him an Houſe, and liv'd ſeven Years. in 


great Eſteem and Reputation, both with *, chief Magiſ- 
1 | 5 trates 


ving printed many of his Works at Baſil in Switzerland, and 


he had made; he was kindly entertain'd by him, and publiſh'd 
quies to Frohenins's Son, and reſided till the Maſs had been 


put down there by the Reformers. When he left that Place 
he retir'd to Fribarg in Alſace. Before his going to Fri- 


to the Ears of Francis King of France, he invited him by | 


College there. But certain Affairs happening, his Jour- 
ney thither was hindred. He went to Fribarg in Alſace, 
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trates N Citizens of the Place, and all Perſons of any New | 
in the Univerſity. But his Diſtemper, which was the Gout, _ 
coming rudely upon him, he, thinking the Change of Air whuld 
afford him Relief, ſold his Houſe and went again to Bail, 
to the Houſe of Frobexins, but he had not been there above. 
nine Months, before. his Gout violently aſſaulted him, and 
his Strength having gradually decay'd, he was ſeized with a 
Dyſentery, under which having laboured for a Month, it at 
laſt overcame him, and he died at the Houſe of Jerome Fro- 
benius, the Son of John the famous Printer, the 12th of 
July 1536, about Midnight, being about ſeventy Years of Age: 
Alter his laſt Retreat to Baſil, he went ſeldom abroad; and 
for ſome of the laſt Months ſtirred not out of his Chamber. He 
retained a ſound Mind, even to the laſt Moments of his 
Life ; and; as a certain Author faith, ' bid Farewel to the 
World, and paſſed into the State of another Life, after the 
Manner of a Proteſtant, without the Papiſtical Ceremonies of 
Roſaries, Croſſes, Contefſion, Abſolution, or receiving the 
tran ſubſtantiated Wafer, and in one Word, not deſtring to 
have any of the Romiſh Superſtitions adminiſtted, but accor- 
ding to the true Lenor of the Goſpel, taking Sanctuary 
in nothing but the Mercies of God in Chriſt. And find- 
ing - himſelf near Death, he gave many. Teſtimonies: of 
Piety and Chriſtian Hope in God's Mercy, and oftentimes 
cry'd out in the German Language, Liever Godt, 5. e. dear 
God, often ' repeating, O Jeſus. have Mercy on me! O Lord, 
deliver me]! Lord, put an End to my Miſery : Lord, have 
Ry upon me. 


In his laſt Will, he made the celebrated Lawyer Roakfe- 


of his "Subſtance to Fd vat Uſes ; as for the Maintenance 
of ſach as were poor and diſabled through Age or Sick 
neſs; for the Marrying of poor young Virgins, to keep 
them from Temptations to Unchaſtity; for the main- 


taining hopeful Students in the Univerſity, and ſuch like 


charitable, Uſes. In the overſeeing of his Will, he join'd 
with Ame rbachius, two Others, Jerome Holenide, and Ni- 
cholas Epiſcopius, who were bis intimate Friends, and whom 
a certain Author ſays, had then eſpouſed the .Reformatjon 
began by Luther and other Reformers; the City. of Ba- 
il ſtill pays Eraſinus the Reſpect, which! is due to the Me- 

mory of ſo eminent a Perſon ; they not only call'd one of 
the Colleges there after his Name, but ſnew the Houſe 
where he died to Strangers, with as much Veneration as ie 
. of Reterdam Ne we; Houſe where he Was bord. era 
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1 ſhall not here pretend to give a Catalogue of all Eraſ 
muss genuine Pieces, which they ſhew at Baſil: As to his 
Colloquies and Moriæ Encomium, they have ſeen more E- 
ditions than any other of his Works, and Moreri ſays, that 
a Bookſeller at Paris, who thoroughly underſtood his Trade, 
ſold twenty four Thouſand of them at one Impreſſion, by 
getting it whiſper'd to his Cuſtomers, that the Book was pro- 
hibited, and would ſuddenly be call'd in. 


- He was buried at. Baſs in the Cathedral Church, on the 
left Side near the Choir, in ai Marble Tomb,-on the fore Side 


of which was this Inſcription : 
| CHRISTO SERVATORI. 
DESID. ERASMO ROTEROD. 


Viro omnibus modis maximo. 


| Cujus incomparabilem in omni diſciplinarum genere eru— 


ditionem, pari conjunQam prudentia, 
Poſteri admirabuntur & predicabunt. 
* BONIFACIUS AMERBACHIUS, HIERONYMUS 
FROBENIUS, NICHOLAS EPISCOPIUS Heredes, 
Et nuncupati ſupreme ſuæ voluntatis vindices 
* Patrono optimo, 

non corner quam immortalem fibi Editis - Lucubrationi- 
bus comparavit, eis, tantiſper dum orbis Terrarum, ſtabit ſu- 
per- futuro, ac eruditis e gentium colloquuturo: ſed 
Corporis Mortalis. 

Quo reconditum ſit ergo, hoc ſaxum poſuere. Mortuus eſt 


IV. Eidus Julias jam ſeptuagenarius, Anno à Chriſto nato. 


M. D. XXXVI. 
Upon the upper Part of the Tomb is a quadrangular Baſe, 


upon which ſtands the Effigies of the Deity Terminus, which 


Eraſmus choſe for the Impreſs of his Seal, and on the Front 
of that Baſe is this Inſcription. 

DES. ERASMUM ROTERODAMUM Amici ſub hoe 
ſaxo condebant. 

IV. + eid. Jul. M. D. XXXVI. [C240 

In the Year 1549, a wooden Statue, in Honour of ſo 
great a Man, was erected in the Market place at Roterdam, and 
in the Year 1557, a Stone one was erected in the Stead of 
it, but this having been defaced by the Sparrards in the 
Year 1572, as ſoon as the Country had recovered its Liberty 


It was reſtored again. But in the Year 1622, inſtead of it, 


A very compleat one of Braſs , eight Foot high with the 


Pedeſtal, was erected, which is now ſtanding on the Bridge 
at Roter dam, and likely long to remain there, on the Foot of 


which is the following Inſeription. 
DESIDERIO ERAS MO MA GN o. 
Scientiarum atque — 3 vindici & inſtaura» 
: e tori 2 8 
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tori + Viro ſai ſeculi Primario, civi omnium præſtantiſſimo 
ac nominis immortalitateſn ſetiptis eviternis jure conſeento, 
S. P. Q. ROTERODAMUS. 

Ne quod tantis apud ſe ſuoſque poſteros virtutibus pre 
mium deeſſet, Starmans hanc ex re Publico erigendum cu- 
raverunt. 

On the right Side, are theſe Verſes of Nicholas —— 

Barbariæ talema ſe debellator Eraſinus, 
Maxima laus Batavi nominis, ore tulit. 
Reddidit, en, fatis, Ari obluttata finiftris, 

De tanto ſpolium nacta quod ur na viro eſt. 

| Tngents cœleſte jnbar, mafuſque caduco 
Tempore qui re dat, ſolus Eraſmus erit. | 

On the left Side and behind, there is an Inſcription in the 
Dutch Language, much to the Purport of the firſt Inſcription. 
On the Houſe where Eraſmus was ans N was this 

Inſcription. 
| Hec eft parva Domus, mignns PUT. natus Eraſinus. 
The fame Houſe being rebuilt and ne has r fol 

towing Infcription. 

Ea bus his ortns Mend Are Eraſimus, 

Artibus ingenuis, Religione, Fide. | 

As for his Stature, he was neither very low nor very tan, 
his Body well ſet, proportioned and handſome, neither far 
nor lean, but of a nice and tender Conſtitution, and cafily 
put ont of Order with the leaſt Deviation from his ordinary 
Way of Living; he had from his Childhood ſo great an Aver- 
fion to eating of Fiſh, that he never attempted it without the 
Danger of his Life, and therefore obtain'd a Diſpenſation from 
the Pope from eating Fiſhin Leut, as appears by the 
of Eras, (as he ſtiles himſelf) in the Coltoquy calPd 
Ichthyophagia, He was of a fair and pale Complexion, 
had a high Forehead, his Hair, -in his younger Years, in- 
ery Bi 85 ellow, his Noſe pretty long, à little thick at the 

End, his Mouth ſomething large bat not ill made, his Eyes 
gtey but lively, his Countenance chearful and — his 
Voice ſinall, but muſical , his Speech diſtin& and plain, 
pleaſant, and jocoſe, his Gate, handſome and grave; be 
had a moſt happy Memory and acute Wit „ he was very 
Conſtant to his Friend, and exceeding libefal to thoſe that 
were under Neceffity, ofpecially to ſtudious and hopeful | 
Youths, and to ſach as were deſtitute in their Journey: In 
his Converſation he was very pleaſant and affable, free from 
peeviſa and morofe Humours , but very witty and ſaty- 
rical. It is related, that when " Erdſtveuc was told, that La- 
ther had married and gotten the famous Catharine Bora with . 
Child, he. ſhould in a jeſting Manner ſay, that, if according 
tO 
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to the popular Tradition, Antichriſt was to be begotten be- 
tween a Monk and a Nun, the World was in a fair Way 
now to have a Litter of Antichriſts: 
-I ſhall conclude with the Character given of Eraſmus by 
Mr. Thomas Brown, who comparing him with Lucian, ſays, 
that whereas Eraſmas had tranſlated Part of his Dialogues 
into Latin, he had made Lucian the Pattern of his Collo- 
quies, and had copied his Graces with that Succeſs, that 
it is difficult to ſay. which of the two was the Original. 
That both of them had an equal Averſion to auſtere, ſullen, 
deſigning Knaves, of what Complexion, Magnitude, or Party 
ſoever. That both of them were Men of Wit and Satyr, 
but that Eraſmus, according to the Genius of his Country, 
had more of the Humouriſt in him than Lucian, and in all 
Parts of Learning was infinitely his Superior. That 
Lucian liv'd in an Age, when Fiction and Fable bad uſurpꝰ e 
the Name of Religion, and Morality was debauch'd by a 
Set of ſowr Scoundrils, Men of Beard and Grimace, but ] 
ſcandalouſly lewd and ignorant, who yet had the Impu- | 
dence to preach up Virtue, and ſtile themſelves Philoſophers, 
perpetually claſhing with one another, about the Precedence 
of their ſeveral Founders, the Merits of their different Secs, 
and if it is poſſible, about Trifles of leſs Importance; yet all 
agreeing in a different Way, to dupe and amuſe the poor 
People by the fantaſtick Singularity of their Habits, the un · 
intelligible Jargon of their Schools, and their Pretenſions to 
a ſevere and mortified Life. This motly Herd of Jugglers 
Lucian in a great Meaſure help'd to chaſe out of the World, 
by expoſing them in their proper Colours. 
But in a few Generations after him, a new Generation ſprung 
up in the World, well known by the Name of Monks 7 
and Friars, differing from the former in Religion, Garb, and 
a few other Cireumſtances, but in the main, the ſame i in- 
dividual Impoſtors; the lame everlaſting Cobweb- Spinners 
as to their nonſenſical Controverſies, the ſame abandon'd 
Rakehells as to their Morals; but as for the myſterious 
Arts of heaping up Wealth, and picking the Peoples Pock- 
ets, as much ſuperior to their Predecellors the Pagan Phi- 
loſophers, as an overgrown Favourite that cheats 4 whole 
Kingdom, is to a common Malefactor. 
Theſe were the ſanctified Cheats, whoſe Follies and Vices 
Erafmas has ſo effectually laſh'd, that ſome Countries have 
entirely turn'd theſe Drones out of their Cells, and in other 
Places where they are ſtill kept, they are grown contemp- 8 
tible to the higheſt D and be to be always Won 
5 their Guard. 
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This C olloquy reaches courteſy and civility in {aluting, 
| wow” oy and by what Title we m_ to Salute. 
| . A. the Firſt Meeting. . pies a. 
; Certain Perſon: teaches, and not without | Rea- 
. SJ) lon, that [1] we ſhould Salute freely. For a 
-* JA V4] courteous: and kind Salutation "oftentimes en- 
| o& 7 Te 9 gages F riendſhip, and reconciles Perſons at 
— I variance, and does undoubtedly nouriſn and 
; encreaſe a mutual Benevolence. There ate 
þ indeed ſome Perſons that are ſuch [2] Churls, and of ſo _ 
. clowniſh a Diſpoſition, that if you ſalute ps _ will ſcarce- 
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ly Salute you again. But this Vice is in ſome. Perſons rather 
the Effect of their Education, than their natural Diſpoſition. 

It .is a piece of civility to Salute thoſe that come in your 
Way; either ſuch as come to us, or thoſe that we go to ſpeak 
with. And in like manner ſuch as are about any Sort of 
Work, eithe 
or Cough. t it is the Part of a Man that is civil even to 
an extremę, to Salute one that Belches, or breaks Wind back- 
ward. But he's uncivilly civil, that Salutes one that is ma- 
king Watery or eaſing Nature. | 8 

God fave you Father, God fave you [ 1] little Mother, God 
fave you Brother, ' God fave you my worthy Maſter, God 
fave you heartily Unkle, God fave you ſweet Couſin. 


— 


It is courteous to make Uſe of a Title of Relation or Af- 


finity, unleſs when it carries ſomething of a Reflection along 
With it, then indeed it is better not [ 2] to uſe ſuch Titles, though 
proper ; but rather ſome that are more engaging, as when we 
call a Mother in Law, Mother : A Son in Law, Son: A 

ather in Law, Father: A Siſter's Husband, Brother : A 
Brother's Wife, Siſter : And the ſame we ſhould do in Titles, 


_ Either of Age or Office. For it will be more acceptable to 


Salute an ancient Man, by the Name of Father, or venerable 
Sir, than by the Sirname of Age. Although in antient Times, 
they uſed to make uſe of & 4251, [3} as an honourable Ti- 
tle: God fave you Lieutenant, God fave you Captain. But 
not God ſave you Hoſier or Shoe- maker. God ſave you 
Youth or young Man. Old Men ſalute young Men that are 
Strangers to them by the Name of Sons, and young Men a- 
gain ſalute them by the Name of Fathers or Sirs. 


8 * 


A nore aſfectionate Salutation between Lovers. 


* * 


God fave you my little Cornelia, my Life, my Light, my 


Delight, my Sweet-heart, my only Pleaſure, my little Heart, 


Hope, my Comfort, my Glory. 
Either for the Sake of Honour or otherwiſe. 


Sal. O Maſter, God bleſs ye. Anſ. Oh! Good Sir, I wiſh 
you the ſame. - Sal. God bleſs you moſt accomphit'd, and 


1 — 


= 5 8 delights in diminutive Nouns. 


_ Uſe ie for Un. So ee I Os oe, 
[3.]. It is a Greek Word, fignifying O old Man; a Title frequent among the He- 
& „ ä e ee 


molt 


4 


* 
* 
** 


ews, Lacedemonians and 


t Supper, or that Yawn, or Hiccop, or Sneeze, 


4 ̃̃ WWA a Houctys ww. ao. ada oe as, ᷑̃ͥù é wl,:/ d m ]˙ am Do... 


tt is not here to be taken in a bad Sence 5 both Eraſmus and Terence 


Tr 


moſt famous Sir. 5 bleſs you again and again thou glory 


4 of Learning. God ſave you heartily my very good Friend. 
bs God ſave you my [1] Mecænar. Auf. God ſave you a my my fi: : 
* gular Patron. God ſave you moſt approv'd Sir. 


of |. you, the only Ornament of this Age. God bleſs — 4 
Delight of Germany. Sal. God bleſs you all together. God 
bleſs you all alike. Auſ. God bleſs you my brave Boys. Sal. 
. God ſave you merry Companion. God bleſs you deſtroyer of 
Wine. Anſ. God bleſs you Glutton, and unmerciful De- 
vourer of Cakes. Sal. God bleſs you heartily Preſident of all 
4 Virtue. Anſ. God bleſs you in like Manner, Pattern of U- 
d niverſal Honeſty. Sal. God fave you little old Woman of 
| fifteen Years of Age. A»ſ. God fave you Girl, eighty Years 
2 old. Sal. Much good may it do you, with your bald Pate. 
. Anſ. And much good may it do you, with your flit Noſe. 
5 As you Salute, ſo you ſhall be faluted again. IF you lay 
that which is ill, you ſhall hear that which is worſe. 5 
God fave you again and again. Auſ. God fave 125 for eyer 
A and ever. Sal. God ſave you more than a thouſand Times. 
Anſ. In truth IJ had rather be well ang for all. Sal. God 


| bleſs you as much as you can deſire. Auſ. And you as much 
"i as you deſerve. Sal. I wiſh you well: Anſ. But what if I 
a won't be ſo? In truth I had rather be fick, than to Rege the 
j. Health that you want. 5 

ut God bleſs your Holineſs, 

a | E — 88555 He | a Are Salutations RO. 510 
* Your Mzety,” | by the Vulgar, than ap- 

8 Beatisede P cov'd by ME learned; | 


X Your High Mightinefs. | 


In the Third Perſon. 


I | Sapidus wiſhes Health to his Eraſmms. . br 
Sapidus Salutes his Beatus, vnn him much Health, 
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4 12. 33 0Gs: | Another Form. 


1d Sal. God bleſs you Cries, I wiſh you well good Sir: Anuſ 
- And I wiſh you better. Peace be to the Brother, is indeed a 
_ Chriſtian e Lets way, the Jews 3 ; but yet not 
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41 
to be rejected. And of the like kind is a happy Life to you. 
Hail Maſter. Anſ. In truth I had rather have than crave. 
[1] Xazee, Anſ. Remember you are at Baſil, and not at 
Athens, how do you then dare to ſpeak Latin, when you are 
not at Rome ? v2: 95 28 


FF 
4 bs Forms of well wiſhing. - 7k 

| [Abd to wiſh well is a Sort of Salutation. 

„ To a Woman with Child. 


Gad ſend you a good Delivery, and that you may make 
your Husband Father of a fine Child. May the Virgin Mother 


make you a happy Mother. I wiſh that this ſwell'd Belly may 


aſſwage happily. Heaven grant that this Burthen you carry, 
whatſoever it is, may have as eaſy an out coming as it had an- 
in-going. God give you a good Time. 


* . | Ty Gueſts, 


Happy be this Feaſt. Much good may it do all the Com- 
pany. I wiſh all Happineſs to you all. God give you a hap- 
py Banquet. 5 
3j © .5":To oe-i0at STReOXEE; 


* May. it be lucky and happy to you. God keep you. May it 
be for your Health. God bleſs it to you. 


5 To one that is about to begin any Buſineſs. 
May it prove happy and proſperous for the publick good. 
May that you are going about be an univerſal Good. God 
proſper what you are about. God bleſs your Labours. 
God bleſs your Endeavours. I pray that by God's Aſſiſtance 


17 75 may happily finiſh what you have begun. May Chriſt in | 


eaven proſper what is under your Hand. May what you 
have begun end happily. May what you are ſet about end 
. happily... Your are about a good Work, I wiſh you a good 


end of it, and that propitious Heaven may favour your pious ' 


_  Undertakings. Chriſt give Proſperity to your Enterpriſe. 
May what you have undertaken proſper. 'I heartily beg of Al- 
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[1.] Xaips comes from X2ipo; to rejoice. 
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wiſh you a happy Voyage, and a more happy Return. I pray 


ſhort Time have the Opportunity of congratulating you upon 


keep thee. Kind Heaven return you ſafe. God keep thee 


with that this New-Year may begin happily ; go on more hap- 


ſame. May this be a happy and a proſperous Morning to both of . 
us. Father I wiſh you a good Night. I wiſh you good Repoſe | 
to Night. May you ſleep ſweetly, God give you good Reſt. 

May you fleep without Dreaming: God ſend; you may. either 


| Take a great Care of your Health. I bid you good by, Time 


Ph 


mighty God, that this Deſign may be as ſucceſsful as it is ho- 


nourable. May the Affair ſoſ 1] happily begun, more happily end. 
I wiſh you a good Journey to Italy, and a better Return. I 


God that this Journey being happily perform'd, we may in a 


your happy Return. May it be your good Fortune to make a 
good Voyage thither and back again. May your Journey be 
pleaſant, but your Return more pleaſant. I wiſh this Journey 

may ſucceed according to your Hearts deſire. I wiſh this 
Journey may be as pleaſant to you, as the want of your good 
Company in the mean Time will be troubleſome to us. May 

you ſet Sail with promiſing Preſages. I wiſh this Journey 

may ſucceed according to boch our Wiſhes. I wiſh this Bar- 
gain may be for the Good and Advantage of us both. I wiſh 

this may be a happy Match to us all. The bleſſed Jeſus God 


who art one half of my Life. I wiſh you a ſafe Return. I 


pily, and end moſt happily to you, and that you may have 
many of them, and every Year happier than other. Auſ. And 
I again wiſh you many happy Ages, that yon mayn't wiſh well 
to me gratis. I wiſh you a [2] glorious Day to Day. May 
this Sun riſing be a happy one to you. Azſ, I wiſh you the 


ſleep ſweetly, or dream pleaſantly. A good Night to you, 
Anſ. Since you always love to be on the getting Hand, I wiſh * 
you a thouſand Happineſſes to one you wiſh to me. | 


4 rf) 


far expel at parting. | 
Fare ye all well. Farewell. Take care of your Health. 


calls me away, fare ye well. I wiſ, you as well as may be, 


— 


— * * 


[r.) Bonis Avibus.] A Phraſe taken from the Auguries, for the Augurs us d to 
forerel future Things by the Flying, Singing, and Feeding of Birds. | 


I.] candidus.] This is taken from the Cuſtom of the Thracians, who uſed 
to park a fortunare Day wich White, and an unfortunate one with Black. 
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85 [6] 
Farewel [1] mightily, or if you had rather have it ſo, luſtily. 
Fare you well as you are worthy. Fare you as well as you 
deſerve. Farewel for this two Days. If you ſend me away, 
farewel till to morrow. Would you have any thing with me ? 
Have you any _ elſe to ſay to me? Anſ. Nothing but to 
wiſh you well. Take Care to preſerve your Health. Take 
Care of your Health. Look well to your Health. See that 
at the next Meeting we ſee you merry and hearty. I charge 


you make much of your Self. See that you have a ſound 


ind in a healthful Body. Take care you be univerſally 
well both in Body and Mind. Anſ. I'll promiſe you, I will 
do my Endeavour. Sal. Fare you well alſo; and I again wiſh 
you proſperous Health. | | 


I EL EE 
Of Saluting by another. 

Ful. Remember my hearty love to Fobenius. Beſure to 
remember my love to little Eramus. Remember me to Ger- 
zrude s Mother, with all imaginable Reſpe&. ' Tell them I 


with em all well. Remember me to my old Companions. 
Remember me to my Friends. Give my Love to my Wife. 


Remember me to your Brother in your Letter. Remember 
my Love to my Kindſman. Have you any Service to com- 


mand by me to your Friends. Auſ. Tell them I wiſh them 
all heartily well. Have you any Recommendations to fend 
by me to your Friends? Anſ. Much Health to them all, but 
eſpecially to my Father. Are there any Perſons to whom you 


Would command me any Service? To all that ask how I 
do. The Health you have brought from my Friends to me, 


carry back again with much Intereſt. Carry my hearty Ser- 
vice to all them that have ſent their Service to me. Pray do 
ſo much as be my Repreſentative in ſaluting my Friends. I 
would have written to my Son in Law, but you will ſerve 
me inſtead of a Letter to him. Soho, ſoho, whither are you 
going ſo faſt? Anſ. Strait to Lovain. Stay a little, IJ have 
omething to ſend by you. Af. But it is inconvenient for a 
Footman to carry a Fardel. What is it? Auſ. That you re- 
commend me ta Goclenius, Rutgerus, Fohn Cumpenſit, and all 


——_————_— 


II. ] Pancratice.] Luſtily of the Greet wayne, all Things; and ae, to ob- 
tain ; the Greeks had five Sorts ot Exerciſes, hab rage + Quor-playing, Leaping, 
Wreſtling and Handy- Cuffs; and whoſoever came off Victor in all theſe Exer- 


ciſes was call T2y : 4X egTAS , which no Body could do, unleſs he was in 2 
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confirm'd State ot Health, | 
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the Society of [1] Trilinguiſts. 4 If you put nothing into 
my Snapfack but Healths, I ſhall carry them with eaſe. Sal. 


And that you may not do that for nothing. I pray that Health 


may be your Companion both going and coming back. 


s 8888 G8B 


Ho we = to congratulate one bet is return d from 


4 Journey. : 


Sal. We are glad you are come well Home. It it a — 
ſure that you are come Home ſafe. It is a pleaſure to us 


that you are come well Home. We congratulate your happy 


Return. We give God Thanks that you are come ſafe. Home 
to us. The more uneaſy we were at the want of you, the 
more glad we are to ſee you again. We congratulate you 
and our ſelves too, that you are come Home to us alive” and 
well. Your Return i is the more pleaſant.by how much it was 
leſs expected. Auſ. I am glad too that as I am well my ſelf, 
I find you ſo. I am very glad to find you in good Health: I 
ſhould not have thought my ſelf well come Home, If I had 
not found you well. But now 1 think ay, ſelf 90 in that 1 


oe you lafe, and i in good Health. 


ny 


4 Form of asking Queſtions at the a, , 
The ARGUMENT: . 


This Colloquy teach; Forms 0 2 enquiring at the ffn cet; 


ing. Whence come you : ? 
40 . do? &. 


EOROE LIFVINUS 


(GEORGE Out of what Hen Coop or Cave came FR 
Liv. Why do you ask me ſuch a Queſtion? Ge. Becauſe 
you have been ſo poorly fed; you're ſo thin, a Body may ;ſee 
through ou, an as dry as a Kecks. Whence . 5 
from? Li. From Mantacute College. Ce. Then ſure | 


at News bring you ? RY 


come logden with Letters far us. Li. Not ſo, but With 
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Tan. Ce. Well then you had Company enough. | = In 


truth it is not ſafe for a Traveller now a Days to go with- 


out Company. Ge. I know well enough, a Louſe is a Scho- 
lars Companion. Well but do you bring any News from 


Paris? Li. Ay, I do, and that in the firſt Place, that I know 


you won't believe. At Paris a [1] Bete is Wiſe, and an Oak 


Preaches, Ge. What's that you tell me? Li. That which 
you hear. Ge. What is it I hear? Li. That which I tell you. 
Ge. O monſtrous ! Sure Muſhrooms and Stones muſt be the 


Hearers where there are ſuch Preachers. Li. Well, but it is 


even ſo, as I tell you; nor do I ſpeak only by hear ſay, but 
what I know to be true. Ge. Sure Men muſt needs be very 


wiſe there were Betes and Oaks are ſo. Li. You are in the 


tight on' t. 5 2 2155 18 


D enquiring concerning Health. 
Se, Are you well? Li. Look in my Face. Ge, Why do 


you not rather bid me caſt your Water? Do you take me 
for a Doctor? I don't ask you if you are in Health, for 


Four Face beſpeaks you ſo to be; but I ask you how you 


like your own Condition? Li. I am very well in my Body, 
but ſick in my Mind. Ge. He's not well indeed that is fick 
in that Part. Li. This is my Caſe, Pm well in my Body, 
but ſick in my Pocket. Ge. Your Mother will eaſily cure 
that Diſtemper. How have you done for this long Time. Li. 


Sometimes better, and ſometimes worſe, as human Affairs 


commonly go. Ge. Are you very well in Health? Are your 
Affairs in a good Condition? Are your Circumſtances as you 


would have em? Have you always had your Health well ? 
Li. Very well I thank God. By God's Goodneſs, I have al- 


Ways had my Health very well. I have always been very 
well hitherto. I have been in very good, favourable, ſecure, 
happy, proſperous, ſncceſsful, perfect Health, like a Prince, 
like a Champion, fit for any thing. Ge. God ſend you may 
always enjoy the ſame. I am glad to hear it. You give me 
a pleaſure in ſaying ſo. It is very pleaſant to me to hear' that. 
I am glad at my Heart to hear this from you. This is no bad 


News to me. I am exceeding glad to hear you ſay ſo. I 


wiſh yon may be ſo. always. I wiſh you may enjoy the fame 
Health as long as you live. In congratulating you, I joyj my 


* ** . ³ 0 


LX. ] There were at that time at Paris, 2 Maſters of Note nam'd De Bete and 
Du Cheſne, which Eraſmus calls by! the Latin Names of Beta and Quergus, 2 
Bets and an Oak, , | 5 e 8 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, Thanks to Heaven for it. Li. Indeed I am very well 
if you are ſo. Ge. Well, but have you met with no trouble 


all this while? Li. None but the Want of your good Com- 


pany. Ge. Well, but how do you do though ? Li. Well 
enough, finely, bravely, very well as may be, very well indeed, 
happily, Commodiouſly, no way amiſs. I enjoy rather what 
Health I wiſh, than what I deſerved, Princely, Herculean, Cham- 
pion like. Ge. I was expecting when you would ſay Bull like 
7 Of being Ill. _ 1 4384 

Ge. Are you in good Health ? Li. I wiſh I were. Not all 
together ſo well as I would be. Indeed T am ſo, ſo. Pretty 
well. I am as well as I can be, fince I can't be fo well as 
] would be. As I uſe to be. So as it pleaſes God. Truly 
not very well. Never worſe in all my Life. As I am wont 
to be, I am as they uſe to be who have to do with the 
Doctor. Ge. How do you do? Li. Not as I would do. Ge. 
Why truly not well, ill, very ill, in an unhappy,” unproſpe- 
rous, unfavourable, bad, adverſe, unlucky, feeble, dubious, 
indifferent, State of Health, not at all as IL would, a tolerable; 
ſuch as I would not wiſh even to my Enemies. Ge. You 
tell me a melancholy Story. Heavens forbid it. God forbid. 
No more of that I pray. I wiſh what you ſay were not true. 
But you muſt be of good Chear, you muſt pluck up a good 


Heart. A good Heart is a good Help in bad Circumſtances. 


You muſt bear up your Mind with the Hope of better For- 
tune. What Diſtemper is it? What ſort of Diſeaſe is it? 
What Diſtemper is it that afflicts you? What Diſtemper are 

you troubled with? L.. I can't tell, and in that my Condi- 
tion is the more dangerous. Ge. That's true, for when the 
Diſeaſe is known, it is half cured. Have you had the Ad- 
viee of any Doctor? Li. Ay, of a great many. Ge. What 
do they ſay to your Caſe? Li. What the Lawyers of Demi- 
phon (in the Play) ſaid to him. One ſays one Thing, another 
he ſays another, and the third hell conſider of it. But they 

all agree in this, that I'm in a ſad Condition. Ge. How. long 

have you been taken with this Illneſs ? How long have you 

been ill of this Diſtemper ? How long has this IIIneſs fiez?d 
you? Li. About twenty Days more or leſs, almoſt a Month. 
It's now near three Months. It ſeems an Age to me ſince I 
was firſt taken ill. Ge. But I think you ought to take care 
that the Diſtemper don't grow upon you. Li. It has grown 

too much upon me already. Ge. Is it a Dropſy? Li. _ 
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fay it is not. Ce. Is it a Diſſentery? Li. I think not. Ge. 
Is it a Fever? Li. I believe it is a Kind of a Fever; but a 
new one, as ever and anon new ones ſpring up that were 
unknown before. Ge. There were more old ones than e- 


nough before Li. Thus it pleaſes Nature to deal with us, which 
1s little too ſevere. Ge. How often does the Fit come? 


Li. How often do you ſay? Every Day, [1] nay every Hour 
indeed. Ge. O wonderful! It is ſad a Affliction. How did 
you get this Diſtemper ? How did you think you came by it ? 
Li. By Reaſon of want. Ge. Why you don't uſe to be ſo 
ſuperſtitious as to ſtarve your ſelf with faſting. Li. It is not 
Biggotry but Penury. Ge. What do you mean by Penury ? 
Li. I mean I could get no Victuals. I believe it came by a 
Cold. I Fancy I got the Diſtemper by eating rotten Eggs, 
By drinking too much Water in my Wine. This crudity in 


my Stomach came by eating green Apples. Ge. But conſider 


whether you han't contracted this Diſtemper by long and late 
Studying, by hard Drinking, or immoderate uſe of Venery ? 
Why. don't you ſend for a Poator ? Li. I am afraid he ſhould 
do me more harm than good. I am affraid he ſhould Poiſon 
me inſtead of enring we. Ge. You ought to chuſe one that 
you can confide in. Li. If I muſt dye, I had rather dye 
once for all, than to be tormented with ſo many Slops. 
Ce. Well then be your own Doctor. If you can't truſt to 


2 Doctor, pray God be your Phyſician. There have been 


ſome that have recover'd their Health, by putting on a Domi- 


_ Hican or a Franciſcan Fryars Cowl. Li. And perhaps it had 
been the ſame Thing, if they had put on a Whore-maſter's 


Cloak. Theſe things have no Effect upon thoſe that have 
no Faith in em. Ge. Why then, believe that you may reco- 
ver. Some have been cur'd by making Vows to a Saint. Li. 
But I have no Dealings with Saints. Ge. Then pray to Chriſt 


that you may have Faith, and that he would be pleaſed to 


beſtow the Bleſſing of Health upon you. Li. I can't tell whether 
it would be a Bleſſing or no. Ge. Why, is it not a Bleſſing 
to be freed from a Diſtemper? Li. Sometimes it is better to 


dye. I ask nothing of him, but only that he'd give me what 


would be beſt for me. Ge. Take ſomething to purge you. 
Li. I am Laxative enough already. Ge. Take ſomething to 


make you go to Stool. You muſt take a Purge. Li. I ought 


to take ſomething that is binding rather, for 1 am too Laxa- 
tive. c 5 6. eV | 7 fn RE We 
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Cx. ] Zuripus was a Strait or Arm of the Sea, betwixt Euboea, and Bosthia in 
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Greece, that uſed to ebb and flow ſeven Times 2 Day. 
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i is ſaid to have been born. 


Of enquiring of a Perſon upon bis Return. 

5 The ARGUMENT. + tac „ne 
Of interrogating a Perſon returning from a Journey, con- 
cerning War, private Affairs, a Diſappointment, great 
Promiſes, a Wife Lying-in, Dangers, Loſſes, &c. . 
CPEORGE. Have you had a good and proſperous Jour- 
ney ? Li. Pretty good; but that there is ſuch robbing 
every where. Ge. This is the Effect of War. Li. It is ſo, 
but it is a wicked one. Ge Did you come on Foot or on 
Horſe-back ? Li. Part of the Way a Foot, Part in a Coach, 
Part on Horſe-back, and Part by Sea. Ge. How go Matters 
in Frauce? Li. All's in Confuſion, there's nothing but War 
talk'd of. What Miſchiefs they may bring upon their Ene- 
mies I know not; but this I'm ſure of, the Fheuch themſelves 
are afflicted with unexpreſſible Calamities. Ge. Whence come 
all theſe tumultuary Wars? Li. Whenge ſhould they come 
but from the Ambition of Monarchs. Ge. But it would be 
more their Prudence to appeaſe theſe Storms of human Affairs. 

Li. Appeaſe em! Ay, ſo they do, as the South Wind does 
the Sea. They fancy themſelves to be Gods, and that the 
World was made for their Sakes. Ge. Nay, rather a Prince 
was made for the good of the Common- wealth, and not the 
Common- wealth for the Sake of the Prince. Li. Nay, there 
are Clergymen too, who blow up the Coals, and Sound an 
Alarm to theſe Tumults. Ge. I'd have them ſet in the Front 
of the Battle. Li. Ay, ay, but they take care to keep out 
of harms Way. Ge. But let us leave theſe publick Affairs 
to Providence. W go your own Mattets? Li. Very 
well, happily, indifferently well, tolerably. Ge. Ho- goes 
it with your own. Buſinefs-? As you would have it. La. Nay, 
better than I could have wiſh'd for, better than I deſerve, be- 
yond what I could have hop'd for. Ge. Are all things ar- 
cording to your Mind? Is all well? Has every Thing ſuc. 
ceeded? Li. It can't be worſe. It is impoſſible it ſnould be 
worſe than it is. Ge. What then, ban't you got what you 
ſought for? Han't you caught the Game you hunted? Li. 
Hunt! Ay, I did hunt indeed, but with very [I] ill Succels. 


Ge. But is there no Hope then? Li. Hope enough, but no- 
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thing elſe. Ce. Did the Biſhop give you no Hopes? Li 
Ves, whole Cart Loads, and whole Ship Loads of Hope 
but” nothing elſe. Ge. Has he ſent you nothing yet? Li. 
He promis'd me largely, but he has never ſent me a F arthing. 
Ge. Then you muſt live in Hopes. Li. Ay, but that won't 
fill the Belly ; they that feed upon Hope, may be ſaid to 
hang, but not to live. - Ge. But however then, you were the 
lighter for travelling, not having your Pockets loaded. Li. 
I confeſs that, nay, and ſafer too; for an empty Pocket is 
the beſt Defence in the World againſt Thieves; but for all 
that, I had rather have the Burthen and the Danger too. Ge. 
You was not rob'd of any Thing by the Way, I hope? 
Li. Rob' d! What can you rob a Man of that has nothing? 
There was more Reaſon for other Folks to be afraid of me, 
then J of them, having never a Penny in my Pocket. ] might 
ſing and be ſtarved all the the Way I went. Have you any 
thing more to ſay? Ge. Where are you going now? LI. 
Strait Home, to ſee how all do there, whom TI han't ſeen this 
long Time. Ge. I wiſh you may find all well at Home. 
Li. I pray God I may. Has any thing new happen'd at our 
Heuſe ſince I went away? Ge. Nothing but only you”! find 
your Family bigger than it was; for your Catula has brought 
Jou a little Catulus ſince you have been gone. Your Hen 
bas laid you an Egg. Li. That's good News, I like your 
News, and I'll promiſe to give you a Goſpel for it. Ge. 
What Goſpel ? The Goſpel according to St. Matthew ? Li. 
No, but according to Homer. Here take it. Ge. Keep your 
"Goſpel to your ſelf, I have Stones enough at Home. Li. 
Don't flight my Preſent, it is the Eagle's Stone; It is good 
for Women with Child; its good to bring on their Labour. 
Ge. Say you ſo ? Then it is a very: acceptable Preſent to me, 
and PII endeavour to make you amends. Lz. The Amends 
i made already by your kind Acceptance. Ge. Nay, nothing 
in the World could come more ſeaſonably for my Wife's 
Belly is up to her Mouth almoſt. Li. Then P11 make this 
Bargain with you; that if ſhe has a Boy, you ſhall let me be the 
Godfather. Ce. Well P11 promiſe you that, and that you ſhall 
Name it too. Li. I wiſh it may de wy both our Woch 20 
Naar, for all our con #1 
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| "Me. You are come back fatter than you uſed to be : 1 
are returned taller. 8 But i in truth I had rather it had been 
17741 | | wiſer, 
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wiſer, or more learned. Ma. You had no Beard when you 
went away ; but you have brought a little one back with you. 
You are grown ſomewhat oldiſh ſince you went away. What 
makes you look ſo pale; ſo lean, ſo wrinkled ? Cy. As is 
my. Fortune, ſo is the Habit of my Body. Ma. Has it been 
but bad then? Cy. She never is otherwiſe to me, but never 
worſe in my Life than now: Ma. I am ſorry for that. Iam 
ſorry for your Misfortune. But pray, what is this Miſchance ? 
Cy. I have loſt all my Money. Ma. What in the Sea? Cy. 

o, on Shore, before I, went aboard. Ma. Where? Cy. Upon 
the Erglijb Coaſt. Ma. It is well you ſcap'd with your Life; 
it is better to loſe your Money, than that; the loſs of ones 
good Name, is worſe than the Loſs of Money. Cy. My Life 
and Reputation are ſafe ; but my Money is loſt. Ma. The 
Loſs of Lite never can be repair'd; the Loſs of Reputation 
very hardly; but the Loſs of Money may eaſily be made up 
one Way or another. But how came it about? Cy. I can't 
tell, unleſs it was my Deſtiny. So it pleas'd God. - As 'the 
[1] Devil would have it. Ma. Now you fee that Learning 
and Virtue are the ſafeſt Riches; for as they can't be taken 
from a Man, ſo neither are they burthenſom- to him that car- 
ries them. Cy. Indeed you Philoſophize very well; but in the 
mean Time Im in perplexity. b 
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Cl. Tam glad to ſee you well come Home Balbus. Ba. 
And I to tee you alive Claudius. Cl. You are welcome 
Home into your own Country again. Ba. You ſhould rather 
congrarulate me as a Fugitive from France. Cl. Why fo? 
Ba. Becauſe they are all up in Arms there. CI. But what 
have Scholars to do with Arms. Ba. But there they don't 
ſpare even Scholars. CI. It is well you're got off ſafe. Ba. 
But I did not get off. without Danger neither. CI. Lou are 
come back quite another Man than you went away. Ba. 
How ſo? Cl. Why, of a Dutch Man, you are become a 
French Man. Ba. Why was I a [z] Capon when I. went 
away. Cl. Your Dreſs ſhows that your turn'd from a Dutch 
Man into a French Man. Ba. Thad rather ſuffer this Meta- 
morphos, than be turn'd into a Hen. But as a Cowl does 

[.] The Ancient Pagans aſcribed two Genius's to every Man, one of Which 
12 tancied ſtudied to do him Good, and the other to do him Harm. 


J Eraſaus here plays upon che double Significarion of the Latin Word Gal- 
lus, which lignifies both 4 Frengh-man and a Cock. RING = 
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not make a Monk, ſo neither does a Garment a French Man, 
Cl. Have you learn'd to ſpeak French? Ba. Indifferently well. 
Q. How did you learn it? Ba. Of Teachers that were no 
Dumb ones I aſſure you. C. From whom? Ba. Of little 
Women, more full of Tongue, than Turtle Doves. CI. It 
is eaſy to learn to fpeak in ſuch a School. Do you pronounce 
the French well? Ba. Yes, that I do, and I pronounce Latin 
after the Freuch Mode. Cl. Then you will never write good 
| Verſes. Ba. Why ſo? CI. Becauſe you'l make falſe Quanti- 
ties. Ba. The Quality is enough for me. Ci. Is Paris clear 


of the Plague? Ba. not quite, but it is not continual, ſome- 


times it abates, and anon ir returns. again ; ſometimes it ſlack- 
ens, and then rages again. CJ. Is not War it ſelf Plague 
enough ? Ba. It is ſo, unleſs God thought otherwiſe. Ci. 
Sure Bread muſt be very dear there. Ba. There is a great ſcar- 
City of it. There is a great want of every thing but wicked 
Soldiers. Good Men are wonderful cheap there. CI. What 
is in the Mind of the Freuch to go to War with the Germans ? 
Ba. They have a mind to imitate the Beetle, that won't give 
Place to the Eagle. Every one, thinks himſelf an Hercales in 
War. Cl. I won't detain you any longer, at ſome other 
Time we'll divert our ſelves more largely, when we can both 
ſpare Time. At preſent I have a little Buſineſs that calls me 
to another Place. 


OE TT TE 
FAMILY DISCOURSE. . 


i | The ARGUMENT. | 
This Colloquy preſents us with the Sayings and Jokes of 
intimate Acquaintance, and the Repartees and Behavi- 
our of familiar Friends one with another. 1. Of walk- 
ing abroad, and calling Companions. 2. Of ſeldom vi- 
ſiting, of asking concerning a Wife, Daughter, Sons. 3. 
Concerning Leiſure, the tingling of the Kar, the Deſ- 
cription of a homely Maid. Invitation to a Wedding. 
4- Of Studying too bard, &. EX 


PETER, MIDAS, 4 By, JODOCUS. 
PETE R, Soho, ſoho, Boy ! does no Body come'to the 
Door ? M.. I think this Fellow will beat the Door down. 
Sure he muſt needs be ſome intimate Acquaintance or _ 
f 1 | | ) 0 
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O old Friend Peser, what haſt 
In troth then you have brought that whichis not much worth. 
Pe. But I'm ſure I coſt my Father a great deal. Mi. I believe. 
ſo, more than you can be ſold for again. Pe. But is Jodocus = 
at Home? Mi. I can't tell, but PII go ſee. Pe. Go in firſt, 
and ask him if he pleaſes to be at home now. Mi. Go your 
ſelf, and be your { x] own Errand Boy. Pe. Soho! Fodoens, 
Fo. No, I am not. Pe. Oh! You im- 
pudent Fellow! don't I hear you ſpeak? Fo. Nay, you are 
more impudent, for I took your Maid's Word for. it lately, 
that you were not at home, and you won't believe me my 
ſelf. Pe. Yowre in the right on't, you've ſerv'd me in my 
own kind. Jo. [2.] As I ſleep not for every Body, fo Iam 
not at home to every Body, but for Time to come ſhall always 
be at home to you. Pe. Methinks you live the Life of a Snail 
Jo. Why fo? Pe. Becauſe you keep always at home and 
never ſtir abroad, juſt like a lame Cobler always in his Stall. 
You fit at home till your Breech grows to your Seat. Fo. 
At home TI have ſomething to do, but I have no Buſineſs 
abroad, and if I had, the Weather we have had for ſeveral 
Days paſt, would have kept me from going abroad. Pe. 
But now it is fair, and would tempt a Body to walk out, 
ſee. how charming pleaſant it is. Fo. If you have a Mind 
to walk I won't be againſt it. Pe. In Truth, I think we | 
ought to take the Opportunity of this fine Weather. / 
Jo. But we ought to get a merry Companion or two, to 
| Pe. So we will; but tell me who you'd 
Pe. There 


are you at home? 


go along with us. 
have then. Jo. What if we ſhould get Hugh *? 
is no great Difference betwen Hugo and Nugo. Fo. Come 
on then I like it mighty well. Pe. What if we ſhould 
call Alardus ? Jo. He's no dumb Man Tl aſſure you, what 
he wants in Hearing he'll make up in Talking. Pe. If you 
will, we'll get Nævius along with us too. Jo If we have 
but him, we ſhall never want merry Stories. 
Company mainly, the next Thing is to pitch upon a plea- 
fant Place. Pe. Ill ſhow you a Place where you ſhall nei- 
ther want the Shade of a Grove, nor the pleaſant Verdure 
of Meadows, nor the purling Streams of Fountains, yowll 
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ght? Pe. My ſelf, Mz. 
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Mercury is ſeigned to be the Meflenger or Footmanof the Gods. 
This relates to the Story of one Galba, who having invited Megane 

tertainment, who was in love with his Wife ; when the Feaſt was over he 
feigned himſelf to be aſleep, that Mecenas might have an O 
what he would with her; but a Servant coming to ſteal away ſome of the Wire, 


ibu dotrip, I don't ſleep for to give every Body an Op- 


unity to do 
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Ky. it ĩs a Place worthy: of the Muſes themſelves. Fo: Yo. 
promiſe nobly. Pe. You are too intent upon your Books; 
you fit too cloſe to your Books; you make your ſelf lean 
with immoderate Study. Fo. I had rather grow lean . with 
Study; than with Love. Pe. We don't live to ſtudy, but 
we therefore ſtudy that we may live pleaſantly. Jo. Indeed 


I could live and dye in my Study. Pe, I approve well e- 


nough of ſtudying hard, but not to ſtudy my ſelf to death. Pe. 
5 this Walk 32 you? Fo. It has "ea a e plea- 
t one. 


| Sas. e- 
tart . EIL ES, LEONARD. 2 


C.. Were is our Leonard a going? Le. I was coming to 
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ye: Ei. That you do but ſeldom. Le. Why ſo? Gi. 


Becauſe you han't been to fee me this twelve Months. Le. 
J had rather err on that Hind to be wanted, than to be 
tireſome. Gi. I am never tired with the Company of a good 
Friend: Nay, the oftener you come the more welcome you 
are: Le. Bur by the Way, how goes Matters at your Houſe. 
Gi. Wny truly not many Things as I would have them. Le. 
I don't wonder at that but is your Wife brought to Bed 
vet? Gi. Ay, a great while ago, and had two at a birth too. 

Le. How two at once! Gi. Tis as I tell you, and more 
than that ſhe's with Child again. Le. That's the way to 
enereaſe your Family. Gi. Ay, but 1 wiſh Fortune would 
enereaſe my Money as much as my Wife does my Family. 

Le. Have you diſpoſed of your Daughter yet? Gi. No, not 
yet. Le. I would have you conſider if it tbe got hazardous to 
keep ſuch a great Maid as ſhe at home, you ſhould look out for 
a Husband for her. Gi. There is no need of that, for ſhe 
has Sweet- hearts enough already. Le. But why then don't 
you: ſingle out one for her, him that you like the. beſt of 
them? Gi. They are all ſo good. that I can't tell which to 
chooſe: But my Daughter won't hear of marrying. Le. 
How fay you! If Lam not miſtaken, ſhe has been marriage- 
able for ſome Time. She has been fit for a Husband a 
great while, ripe for Wedlock, ready for a Husband this 
great while. Gi. Why not, ſhe i is above ſeventeen, ſhe Ja- 
bove two and twenty, fhe's'in her nineteenth. Vear, ſhe's a- 
bove eighteen Years old. Le. But why is ſhe averſe to mar- 
riage? Gi. She ſays ſhe has a Mind to be married to Chriſt. 

Le. In Truth he has a great many Brides. But is ſhe marri- 
od to an evil Genius that 15 chaſtly with a ns a 
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that there be no Trickſters that inveagle and draw her away. 
Ei. I know theft Kidngppers well enough, and I drive this 
kind of Cattle as far from my Houſe as I can. Le. But 


what do you intend to de the? Do. you intend to let her 


have her Humour? Gi. No, Pil prevent it if poſſible: I'll 
try every Methed to alter her Mind, but if the. perſifts in it 
PII not force her againſt. her Will, leſt I ſhould be found 
to fight againſt God, or rather to fight againſt the Monks. 
1 Indeed you ſpeak. very. religiouſly: But take Care to 
try. her Conttaney throughly, left ſhe ſhould afterwards; re- 
pent it,” when it vg 00 late. Gi. I'll do my utmoſt; Endea- 
vours- Le. What Employment do your Sons follow? Gi. 
The eldeſt has been ne this good While: And will be 
a F ather in a little Time I have ſent the youngeſt away to Pa- 
for he did nothing hut play While he was here. Le. Why 
0 you fend him thithter. Fhat he might come back a 
reater Fool than he went. Le. Dont talk ſo. Gi. The — 


dlemoſt has lately y ama into Fey: . Le. I win em 
all well. © x | | 
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3. MOPSUS, DROMO. + 


th. How is it? What are yo doing Dromo? Dr. Wl lit 
ting ſtill. Mo. I ſee that; but! how do Matters i with you? Fo 
Dr. as they uſe to do with unfortunate Perſons. Mo. God for. 


bid that that ſhould be your Caſe. But what are you doing? 
Dr. I am idling, js you ſee; doing juft nothing, at all. 3 


It's better to be idle than doing of nothing; it may be, I in- 
terrupt you being employ'd in ſome Matters of Conſequence. 

Dr. No. really, intirely at Jeiſure, I juſt began to be.tir'd 
of bei ng alone, and was. Wiſhing for a merry Companion. 
Mo. It may be I hinder, interrupt, diſturb you, being about 
ſome Buſineſs. Dr. No, you divert me being tired, with being 
idle. Mo. Pray pardon me if I have interrupted you unſeaſon- 
ably.. Dr. Nay, you came very ſeaſonably. You are come in 
the nick of time. I join juſt now wiſhing. for you. I am ex- 
treme Wo of your Company. Mo. It may be you are about 
ſome ſerious Buſineſs, that I would by no means interrupt or 

hinder. Dr. Nay, rather it is according to the old Praverb.;colk 
of the Devil and he'll 0 ; for we were juſt now ſpeaking 
of . Mo. In wert, n 8 were, fer my Ear — 
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_ mightily as I came along. Dr. Which Ear was it > Mo. My 

left; from which I-gueſs, there was no good faid of me, Dr. 
. Nay, I'll aſſure you, there was nothing but good faid. Ma. 
Then the old Proverb is not true. But what good News have 
you? Dr. They ſay you're become a Huntſman. Ma. Nay, 
more than that, I've gotten the Game now in my Nets, that 


| 


J have been hunting after. Dr. What Game is it? Mo. A 
. pretty Girl, that I'm to marry in a Day or two; and I intreat 


you to honour me with your good Company at my Wed- 
ding. Dr. Pray who is your Bride? Mo. Alice, the Daugh- 
ter of Chremes. Dr. Vou're a rare Fellow to chooſe a Beau- 
ty for one! Can you fancy that Black-a- Top, Snub-nos'd, 
Sparrow-mouth'd, Paunch- belly d Creature. Mo. Prithee hold 
thy Tongue, I marry her, to pleaſe my ſelf, and not you. Pray 
is it not enough | that I like her. The leſs the pleaſes you, 
the more ſhe'll pleaſe nde. 8 
EE 
EE: 4. e 24 c " 
Sy. I wiſh you much Happineſs. Ge. And I wiſh you dou- 
ble what you wiſh me. Sy. what are you doing? Ge. Im  talk- 
ing. . What! By your ſelf? Ge. As you ſee. Sy. It may 
| be you are talking to your ſelf, and then you ought to ſee to 
it, that you talk to an honeſt Man. Ge. Nay, I'm converſing 
With a very facetions Companion. Sy. With whom? Ge. 
With Apuleiut. Ge. That I think you are always doing ; but 

the Muſes love Intermiſſion. You ftudy continually. Ge. 
I am never tired with ſtudy! Sy. It may be ſo, but yet you 
ought to ſet Bounds : Though Study ought not to be omitted, 
Jet it ought ſometimes to be intermitted. Studies are not to 
be quite thrown aſide ; yet they ought for a while to be lain 
aſide, There is nothing pleaſant that wants Variety. The ſel- 
domer Pleaſures are made uſe of, the pleafanter they are. 
You do nothing elſe but ſtudy. You are always ſtudying. 
You are continually at your Books You read inceſſantly. 
You ſtudy Night and Day. You never are but a ſtudying. 
You are continually at your Study. You are always intent 
upon your Books. You know no End of, nor ſet no Bound 
to Study. You give your ſelf no reſt from your Studies. 
You allow your ſelf no Intermiſſion in, nor ever give over 
ſtudying. Ge. Very well! This is like you. You banter me 
85 you uſe to do. You make a Game of me. You joke upon 

me. You ſatyriſe me. You treat me with a Sneer. I ſee 
how you jeer me well enough. You only jeſt with me. I 
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am your laughing Stock. I, am laugh'd at by you. You 
make your ſelf merry with me. You make a meer Game and 
Sport of me. Why don't you put me on Aſſes Ears too? 
My Books that are all over duſty and mouldy, ſhew how 
hard a Studier I am. Sy. Let me dye if I don't ſpeak my 
Mind. Let me periſh if I don't ſpeak as I think. Let me not 
live if I diſſemble. I ſpeak what I think. I ſpeak the Truth. 
I ſpeak ſeriouſly. I ſpeak from my Heart. I ſpeak nothing 


but what I think. 
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28 Why dont you come to ſee me ? 


Ge. What's the Matter you ha'n't come to ſee me all this 


while? What's the matter you viſit me fo ſeldom ? What has 


happen'd to you, that you never have come at me for ſo lon 


Time? Why are you ſo ſeldom a Viſitor? What is the Mean- 


ing that you never come near one for ſo long Time? What 
has hinder'd you, that you have come to ſee me no oftner ? 
What has prevented you, that you have never let me have the 
Opportunity of ſeeing you for this long Time? 

I could not by Reaſon of Buſineſs. ' 


Sy. I had not Leiſure. I would have come, but I could 
not for my Buſineſs. Buſineſs would not permit me hitherto 


to come to ſee you. Theſe Floods of Buſineſs, that I have 


been plung'd in, would not permit me to pay my Reſpects to 
you. I have been ſo buſy I could not come. I have been 


haraſs'd with ſo many vexatious Matters, that I could not get 


an Opportunity. I have been ſo taken up with a troubleſome 
Buſineſs, that I could never have ſo much command of my ſelf. 


You muſt impute it to my Buſineſs, and not to me. It was 


not for want of Will, but Opportunity. I could not get: 
time till now. I have had no time till now. I never have had 
any Lieſure *till this time. I have been ſo ill I could not 
come. I could not come, the Weather has been ſo bad. Ge. 
Indeed I accept of your Excuſe ;. but upon this Condition, 
that you don't make uſe of it often. If Sickneſs has been 
the Occaſion of your Abſence, your Excuſe is juſter than I 


wiſh it had been: Pl} excuſe you upon this Condition, that 


you make amends for your Omiſſion by kindnefs, if you 


make up your paſt Neglect by your future frequent Viſits. Sy. 


You don't Eſteem theſe common Formalities; our Friend- 


C 2 ſhip 
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ſhip is more firm then to need to be ſupported by ſuch vulgar | 
Ceremonies. He viſits often enough, that loves conſtantly. | ri 
Ge. A miſchief take thoſe Encumbrances that have deprivd I w 
us of your Company. I can't tell what to wiſh for bad ſy 

„enough to thoſe Affairs that have envy'd us the Company of | B 
ſo good a Friend. A miſchief take that Fever that hath tor- 0 
mented us ſo long with the want of you. I wiſh that Fever 
may periſh, ſo thou thy ſelf wert but ſafe. | be 
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of Commanding and Promiſing. 


 SFAMES, SA4PIDUS. 


Ja. I pray you take a ſpecial Care of this Matter. I ear- 
neſtly entreat you to take Care of this Affair. If you have a- 
ny Reſpect for me, pray manage this Affair diligently. Pray 
be very careful in this Affair. Pray take a great deal of Care 
about this Buſineſs for my Sake. If you are indeed the Man 
I always took you to be, let me ſee in this Concern, what 
Eſteem you have for me. Sa. Say no more, I'll diſpatch this 

Affair for you, and that very ſhortly too. I can't indeed 
Warrant you what the Event ſhall be; but this I promiſe you, 
that neither Fidelity nor Induſtry ſhall be wanting in me. I 
will take more Care of it, than if it were my own Affair. 

> Tho? indeed that which is my Friend's, I Account as my 
own. I will ſo manage the Affair, that what ever is wanting, 
Care and Diligence ſhall not be wanting. Take you no Care 
about the Matter, III do it for you. Do you be eaſy, I'll 
take the Management of it upon my ſelf. I am glad to have 
an Opportunity put into my Hand of ſhewing you my Reſ- 
pet. I do not promiſe you in Words; but I will in reality 
perform whatſoever is to be expected from a real Friend, and 
one that heartily wiſhes you well. I won't bring you into a 
Fools Paradiſe. P11 do that which ſhall give you occaſion to 
ſay you truſted the Affair to a Friend. 12 
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Sa. The Matter ſucceeded better than I could have expected. 
Fortune has favour'd both our Wiſhes. If Fortune had been 
your Wife, ſhe conld not have been more obſervant to you. 
Your Affair went on bravely with Wind and Tide. Fortune 
has out done our very Wiſhes. You. muſt needs be a Favour- 

| : g rite 


Tay 


rite of [ 1] Fortune, to whom all Th 


ings fall out juſt as you 


would have them, I have obtain'd more than I could pre- 
ſume to wiſh for. This Journey has been perform'd from 
Beginning to End with all the fortunate Circumſtances ima- 
ble: The whole Affair has fallen out according to our 


iſh. This Chance fell out happily for us. 


I think we have 


been lucky to Admiration, that what has been ſo impru- 


dently enterpris'd, has ſo happily ſucceeded. 
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Ti | A giving one Thanks. 


Ja. Indeed I thank you, and fhall thank you heartily as 
long as I live. For that good Service you have done me. I 
can ſcarce give you the Thanks you deſerve, and ſhall never 
be able to make you amends. I ſee how much I am oblig'd 
to you for your Kindneſs to me. Indeed I don't wonder at 


it, for it is no new thing, and in that 
you. My Sapidus I do, and it is my 


I am the more oblig'd to 
Duty to love you hear- 


tily for your Kindneſs to me. In as much as in this Affair 
you have not acted the Part of a Courtier, I do and always 
ſhall thank you. I reſpect you, and thank you; that you 
made my Affair your Care. You have oblig'd me very much 
by that Kindneſs of yours. It is a great Obligation upon 
me, that you have manag'd my Concern with Fidelity. Of 
all your Kindneſſes, which are indeed a great many, you have 
ſhew*'d me none has oblig'd me more than this. I cannot poſ- 
fibly make you a Return according to your Merit. Too 
much Ceremony between you and I is unneceſſary ; but that 
which is in my Power III do. I'Il be thankful as long as I 


live. I confeſs my ſelf highly oblig'd to you for your good 


Service. For this Kindneſs I owe you more than I am able 
topay. By this good Office you have attach'd me to you ſo 
firmly, that I can never be able to diſengage my ſelf. You 
have laid me under ſo many and great Obligations, that I ſhall . 
never be able to get qut of your Debt. No Slave was ever ſo 
engag'd in Duty to his Maſter, as you have engaged me by 
this Office. You have by this good Turn brought” me more 
into your Debt, than ever 1 ſhall be able to pay. I am o- 
blig'd to you upon many Accounts; but upon none more 


than upon this. Thanks are due for common Kindneſs 
this is beyond the Power of Thanks, to retaliate. 
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at Rhamnus, 4 Town in Attica. 
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: The Anſwer. 

Sa. Forbear theſe Complements, the Friendſhip between 
you and I is greater than that we ſhould thank one another 
for any Service done. I have not beſtowed this Kindneſs upon 
you, but only made a Return of it to you. I think the Amends 
is ſufficiently made. If my moſt ſedulous Endeavours are 
. acceptable to you. There is no Reaſon you ſhould thank me 

for repaying this ſmall Kindneſs, for thoſe uncommon Kind- 
neſſes I have ſo often receiv'd from you. Indeed I merit no 
Praiſe, but ſhould have been the moſt ungrateful Man in the 
World, if I had been wanting to my Friend. Whatſoever I 
have, and whatſoever I can do, you may call as much your 
own, as any Thing that you have the beſt Title to. I look 
upon it as a Favour that you take my Service kindly. You 
pay ſo great an Acknowledgment to me for ſo ſmall a Kind- 
neſs, as though I did not owe you much greater. He ſerves 
himſelf that ſerves his Friend. He that ſerves a Friend does 
not give away his Service, but put it out to Intereſt. If you 
approve of my Service, pray make frequent uſe of it. Then 
I fhall think my Service is acceptable, if as often as you have 
Occaſion for it, you would not requeſt but command it. 
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E The ARGUMENT. 
This Colloguy treats chiefly of three Things. 1. Of the 
ſuperſtitious Pilgrimages of ſome Perſons to Jeruſalem, 
and other holy Places, under Pretence of. Devotion. 2. 
That Vous are not to be made raſhly over a Pot of 
Ale: But that Time, Eupence and Pains ought to be 
employ'd otherwiſe, in ſuch Matters as have a real ten- 
Aenay to promote true Piety. 3. Of the inſignificancy 
and abſurdity of Popiſh Indulgences. | 


ARNOLDUS, CORNELIUS. 


" ARNOLDUS. O! Cornelius, well met heartily, you 
have been loſt this hundred Years. Co. What my old 
Companion Arnoldus, the Man I long'd ſo ſee, moſt of — 
. 1 e | an 
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Man in the World! God fave you. We all gave thee over 
for loſt. But prithee where haſt been rambling all this while ? 
Co. In t'other World. Ar. Why truly a Body would think 
ſo by thy ſlovenly Dreſs, lean Carcaſs, and gaſtly Phyz. 
Co. Well but I'm juſt come from Jeruſalem, not from the 
F1] Stygian Shades. Ar. What Wind blew thee thither ? Co. 
What Wind blows a great many other Folks thither ? Ar. 
Why Folly, or elſe I am miſtaken. Co. However, I an't the 
only Fool in the World. Ar. What did you hunt after 
there? Co. Why miſery. Ar. You. might have found that 
nearer home. But did you meet with any Thing worth ſee- 
ing there? Co. Why truly, to ſpeak ingenuouſly little or no- 
thing. They ſhew us ſome certain Monuments of Antiquity, 
which I look upon to be moſt of em Counterfeits, and meer 
Contrivances to bubble the ſimple and credulous. I don't 
think they know preciſely the place that Ferzſalem antiently 
ſtood in. Ar. What did you ſee then? Co. A great deal of 
barbarity every where. Ar. But I hope you're come back more 
holy than you went. Co. No indeed, rather ten times 


worſe. Ar. Well, but then you are richer. Co. Nay, ra- 


ther poorer than [2] Job. Ar. But don't you repent. you 
have taken ſo long a Journey to ſo little purpoſe ?.. Co. No, 
nor I an't aſham'd neither, I have ſo many Companions of my 
Folly to keep me in Countenance ; and. as for Repentance, . 
it's too late now. Ar. What! do you get no good then 
by ſo dangerons a Voyage. Co. Yes, a great deal. Ar. What 
is it? Co. Why I ſhall live more pleaſantly for it for time to 
come. Ar. What becauſe yowll have the pleaſure of telling 
old Stories when the Danger is over ? Co. That is ſomething. 
indeed, but that is not all. Ar. Is there any other Advan- 
tage in it beſides that? Co. Ves, there is. Ar. What is it? 
pray tell me. Co. Why I can divert my ſelf and Company, 
as oft as I have a mind to it, in romancing upon my Adven- 
tures . over a Pot of Ale, or a good Dinner. Ar. Why: 


truly that is ſomething, as you ſay. Co. And beſides, I ſhall 


take as much Pleaſure my ſelf, when I hear others romaneing 
about things they never heard nor ſaw : Nay, and that they 
do with that Aſſurance, that when they are telling the moſt 
ridiculous and impoſſible Things in Nature, they perſuade 
themſelves they are ſpeaking Truth all the while. Ar, This is 
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[z.] Laferos in Latin does not mean Hell, or the Devils, but the Spirits of the 
2 94 5 the Heathens believed were after Death, received into Places under 
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2 wonderful Pleaſure. Well then, you haw't loſt all your 
Coft and Labour as the ſaying is. Co. Nay, I think this is 
ſomething better ſtill than what they do, who for the ſake of 
little advance Money, liſt themſelves for Soldiers in the Army, 
which is the Nurſery of all Impiety. Ar. But it is an ungen- 
tleman like thing to take delight in telling Lies. Co. But it 
is a little more like a Gentleman than either, to delight others, 
or be delighted in flandering other Perſons, or laviſhing away 
2 Man's Time or Subſtance in gaming. Ar. Indeed, I muſt 
be of your Mind in that. Co. But then there is another Ad- 


vantage. Ar. What's that? Co. If there ſhall be any Friend 


that I love very well, who ſ.all happen to be tainted with this 
Phrenſey, I will advife him to ſtay at home; as your Mari- 
ners that have been caſt away, adviſe them that are going to 
Sea, to ſteer clear of the Place where they miſcarried. Ar. 
I wiſh. you had been my Monitor in Time. Co. What Man! 
Have your been infected with this - Diſeaſe too? Ar Yes, I 
have been at Rome, and Compoſtella. Co. Good God! How 


Lam pleas'd that you have been as great a Fool as I! Co. 


What Pallas put that into your Head? Ar. No, Pallas; but 
Moria, rather, eſpecially when I left at home a handſome 
young Wife, ſeveral Children, and a Family who had nothing 
in the World to depend upon for a Maintenance, but my daily 

Labour. Co. Sure it muſt be ſome important Reaſon that 
drew you away from all: theſe engaging Relations. Prithee 
tell me what it was. Ar. I am aſham'd to tell it. Co. You 
need. nat be aſham'd to tell me, who, you know, have been 
ſick of the ſame Diſtemper. Ar. There was a Knot of Neigh- 


bours of us drinking together, and when the Wine began to 


Work in our Noddles, one ſaid he had a mind to make a Viſit 
to St. James, and another to St. Peter; preſently there was 
one or two that promis'd to go with em, till at laſt it was 

concluded upon to go all together, and I that I might not ſeem 
a diſagreeable Companion; rather than break good Company, 
promiſed to go too. The. next Queſtion was whether we 
ſhould go to Rome or Compoſtella, upon the Debate it was de- 

termin'd that we ſhould all, God willing, ſer out the next 
Day for both Places. Co. A grave Decree fitter to be writ in 


Wine, than engrav'd in Braſs. Ar. Preſently a Bumper was 


put about to our good Journey, which when every Man had 
taken off in his Turn, the Vote paſs'd into an Act, and be- 
came inviolable. Co. A new Religion! But did you all come 
fafe back? Ar. All but three, one dy'd by the Way, and 
gave us in Charge to give his humble Service to Peter and 
James; another dy'd at Rome, who bad us remember him to 
bis Wife and Children; and the third we left at Florence, 


12 
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dange- 


ir dangerouſly ill, and I believe he's in Heaven before now. Co. 
s Was he fo good a Man then? Ar. The verieſt Droll in 
f Nature. Co. Why do you think he's in Heaven then * Ar. 
7, Becauſe he had. a whole Satchel full of large Indulgences. 
bs Co. I underſtand yon, but it is a long Way to Heave 

it and a very dangerous one too, as I am told, by Reaſon 

s, the little Thieves that infeſt the middle Region of the Air. 
y Ar. That's true, but he was well fortify'd with Bulls. Co. 
{| What Language were they written in? Ar. In Latin. Co. 
1 And will they ſecure him? Ar. Yes, unleſs he ſhould hap- 
d pen upon ſome Spirit that does not underſtand Latin, in that 
iS Caſe he muſt go back to Rome, and get a new Paſport. 
i Co. Do they ſell Bulls there to dead Men to? Ar. Yes, 
0 but by the Way, let me adviſe you to have a Care what 
7. you ſay, for now there are a great many Spies [1] abroad. 
1 Ar. I don't ſpeak ſlightingly of Indulgences themſelves, but 
I I laugh at the Folly of my fuddling Companion, who | 


W thought he was the greateſt Triffler that ever was born, yet 
9. choſe rather to venture the whole ſtreſs of his Salvation up- 
ut on a Skin of Parchment, than upon the Amendment of his 
* Life. But when ſhall we have that merry Bout you ſpoke of 
18 juſt now? Co. When Opportunity offers we'll ſet a Time for 
y a ſinall Collation, and invite ſome of our Comrades, there 
at we'll tell Lies who can lye faſteſt, and divert one ano- 
ee ther with Lies, till we have our Bellies full. Ar. Come on 
Ut TAS ͤ 555; 1 . EOS 
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- In this Colloguy thoſe Perſons are reprehended, that run 
, to and again to Rome, bunting after Beneſices, and 
8 that oftentimes with the Hazard of the Corruption of 
Al their Morals and the los of their Mony. The Cleryy 
xt are admoniſhed to divert themſelves with reading of 
in _ good Books, rather than with a Concubine. Focular Dif- 
bs courſe concerning a long Noſe. . 
e. _ — — —— pa e —— INT 
ne [1] The Coricæi were the Inhahitants of Mount Cericus who uſed ro make it 
id their Buſineſs to inquire which way Merchants were to Sail and then to gie N- 

F tice of it to Pyrates to rob them. 5 _ 
1d [2] Proram ac prppin, the whole, becauſe the whole of rhe Ship depends on 
to the Head and the Stern. TM 15 | | 1 
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PAM HAGUs, [:] COCLES. 

P4 M. either my Sight fails me, or this is my old Pot-com- 
panion Cocles. Co. No, no, your Eyes don't deceive 


vou at all, you ſee a Companion that is yours heartily. 
Pa. No Body ever thought to have ſeen you again, you 


have been gone ſo many Years, and no Body knew what 


was become of you. But whence come you from ? Prithee 
tell me. Co. From the Antipodes. Pa. Nay, but I believe 
you are come from the [z] Fortunate Iſlands. - Co. I am glad 
you know your. old Companion, I was affraid I . ſhould 
come home as Ulyſſes did. Pa. Why pray! After what 
Manner did he come home. Co. His own Wife did not 


know him; only his Dog, being grown very old acknow- 


ledg'd his Maſter by wagging his Tail. Pa. How many 


Fears was he from home? Co. Twenty. Pa. You have 


been abſent more than twenty Years, and yet I knew your 
Face again. But who tells that Story of - Ulyſſes * Co. Ho- 
ner. Pa. He? They ſay he's the Father of all fabulous Sto- 


tries. It may be his Wife had gotten herſelf a Gallant in the 


mean Time, and therefore did not know her own Ulyſſes. 


Co. No nothing of that, ſhe was one of the chaſteſt Women 


in the World. But Pallas had made Ulyſſes look old, that 
he might nat be known. Pa. How came he to be known 
at laſt? Co. By a little Wart that he had upon one of his 
Toes.. His Nurſe who was now a very old Woman took 
Notice of that as ſhe was waſhing his Feet. Pa. A curious 
old Hagg. Well then, do you admire that I know you that 
have ſo remarkable a Noſe? Co. I an't at all ſorry for this 
Noſe. Pa. No nor have you any Occaſion to be ſorry of 
having a Thing that's fit for ſo many Uſes. Co. For what 
Ufes? Pa. Firſt of all it will ſerve inſtead of an Extinguiſh- 


er to put out Candles. Co. Go on. Pa, Again if you want 
to draw any Thing out of a deep Pit, it will ſerve inſtead of 


an Elephants Trunk. Co. O wonderful. Pa, If your Hands 
be employ:d, it will ſerve inſtead of a Pin. Co. Is it good 
for any Thing elſe? Pa. If you have no Bellows, it will 
ſerve to blow the Fire. Co. This is very pretty, have you 
any more of it? Pa. If the Light offends you when you 


are writing, it will ſerve for an Umbrellow. Co. Ha, ha, 


ha! Have you any Thing more to ſay ? Pa. In a Sea-fight 
it will ſerve for a Grappling-hook. Co. What will it ſerve for 
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in a Land-fight ? Pa. Inſtead of a Shield. Co. And what elſe. 
Pa. It will ſerve for a Wedge to cleave Wood withal. Co. 


| Well ſaid. Pa. If you act the Part of a Herald, it will be 


for a Trumpet; if you ſound an Alarm, a Horn; if you 
dig, a Spade; if you reap, a Sickle; if you go to Sea, an An- 
chor; in the Kitchen, it will ſerve for a Fleſh-hook ; and in 
fiſhing, a Fiſh-hook. Co. Pm a happy Fellow indeed, I did 
not know I carry'd about me a Piece of Houſhold Stuff 
that would ſerve for ſd many Uſes. But in the mean Time, 
in what Corner of the Earth have you hid yourſelf all this 
while? Pa. In Rome. Co. But is it poflible that in ſo public 
a Place no Body ſhould know you were alive? Pa. good 
Men are no where in the World ſ@&, much incognito as 
there; ſo that in the brighteſt Day, you ſhall ſcarce ſee one 
in a throng'd Market. Co. Well but then you're come 
home loaden with Benefices. Pa. Indeed I hunted after them 
diligently, but I had no Succeſs. For the Way of fiſhing: 
there is according to the Proverb, with a golden Hook. 
Co. That's a fooliſh Way of 'fiſhing. Pa. No Matter for 
that, ſome Folks find it a very good Way. Co. Are they 
not the greateſt Fools in nature that change Gold for Lead? 
Pa. But don't you know that there are Veins of Gold in 


holy Lead? Co. What then are you come back nothing but a - | 


Pamphagus ? Pa. No. Co. What then pray? Pa. A ra- 


venous Wolf? Co. But they make a- better Voyage of it, 


that return laden with Budgets full of Benefices. Why had 
you rather have a Benefice than a Wife? Pa. Becauſe I love 
to live at eaſe. I love to live a pleaſant Life. Co. But in 
my Opinion they live the moſt pleaſant Life that have at 
home a pretty Girl that they may embrace as often as they 
have a Mind to it. Pa. And you may add this to it, ſom- 
times when they have no Mind to it. 1 love a continual 
pleaſure-: He that marries a Wife is happy for a Month, 
but he that gets a fat Benefice lives merrily all his Life. 
Co. But Solitude is ſo melancholy a Life, that Adam in 


Paradiſe could not have liv'd happily unleſs, God had given 


him an Eve. Pa. He'll ne'er need to want an Eve that has 
gotten a good Benefice. Co. But that Pleaſure : can't really 
be call'd Pleaſure that carrys an ill Name, and bad Con- 
{ſcience with it. Pa. You ſay true, and therefore I de- 
ſign to divert the Tediouſneſs of Solitude by a Converſation 
with Books. Co. They are the pleaſanteſt Companions in 
the World. But do you intend to return to your Fiſhing 
again ? Pa. Yes, I would, if I could get a freſh Bait. Co, 
Would you have a golden one or a filver one? Pa, Ei- 
ther of them. Co. Be of good Cheer, your Father wil 
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ſapply you. Pa. He'll part with nothing. And eſpecially 
he'll not truſt me again, when he comes to underſtand I have 
ſpent what I had to no Purpoſe. Co. That's the Chance of 
the Dice. Pa. But he don't like thoſe Dice. Co. If he ſhall 
abſolutely deny you, I'll ſhew you where you may have as 
much as you pleaſe. Pa. You tell me good News indeed, 
come ſhew it me, my Heart leaps for Joy. Co. It's here hard- 
by. Pa. Why have you gotten a Treaſure? Co. If I had, 
I would have it for my ſelf, not for yon. Pa. If I could 
but get together one hundred Ducats I ſhould be in Hopes 
again. Co. Pl ſhew you where you may have 100000. Pa. 
Prithee put me out of my Pain then, and don't teaze me to 
Death. Co. Tell me where I may have it. Co. From the 
Ae Budæi, there you may find a great many ten thouſands, 
whether you'd have it Gold or Silver. Pa. Go and be hang'd 


with your Bantter, I'll pay you what I owe you out of 


that k. Co. Ay ſo you ſhall, but it ſhall be what I 
lend you out of it. Pa. I know your waggiſh Tricks well 
enough. Co. I'm not to be compar'd to you for that. Pa. 
Nay you're the verieſt Wag in Nature, you are nothing 
but Waggery. You make a Jeſt of a ſerious Matter, 
In this Affair it is far eaſier Matter to teaze me, than it is to 
pleaſe me. The matter is of a too great Conſequence to be 
made a Jeſt on. If you were in my Caſe, you would not be 
ſo gameſome. You make a mere Game of me. You game 
and banter me. You joke upon me in a Thing that is not a 
joking Matter. Co. I don't jeer you, I ſpeak what I think. 
Indeed I do not laugh, I ſpeak my Mind. I ſpeak ſeriouſly. 
I ſpeak from my Heart. I ſpeak ſincerely. I ſpeak the truth. 
Pa. So may your Cap ſtand always. upon your Head, as you 
ſpeak fincerely. But do I ſtand loitering here, and make no 
haſte home to ſee how all Things go there? Co. You'll find a 
great many Things new. Pa. I believe I ſhall ; but I wiſh I 
may find all Things as I would have them. Co. We may all 


wiſh fo if we will, but never any Body found it ſo yet. Pa. 


Our Rambles will do us both this good ; that we fhall like 
home the better for Time to come. Co. I can't tell that, for 
I have ſeen ſome that have play'd the ſame Game over and 
over again. If once this Infection fiezes a Perſon, he ſeldom 
gets rid of it. N N 
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d. Te wicked Life of Soldiers is here reprehended, and 
d, ſhown to be very miſerable : That War is Confufion 


Id and a Sink of all Manner of Vices, in as much as in it 
es there is no Diſtinction made betwixt Things ſacred and 
a. i prophane, The Hope of Plunder allures many to become. 
0 Soldiers. The Impieties of a military | Life are here. 


ne laid open by this Confeſſion of a Soldier, that Youth 


4 may be put out of conceit of going into the Arm. 

1 H ANN, THRASYMACHUS. 
11 INNO. How comes it about that you that went away 
a. a Mercury, come back a. Vulcan? Thr. What do you 

18 talk to me of your Mercuries and your Fulcaus for? Ha. 
T's Becauſe vou ſeem'd to be ready to fly when you went away, 
0 but you're come limping home. Thr, I'm come beck like a 
Je Soldier then. Hu. You a Soldier, that would out run 2 8 

de if an Enemy were at your Hzels. "Thr. The Hope of Boer 
I made me valiant. Ha: Well have you brought home a 


a good deal of Plunder then. Th. Empty Pockets. Ha. Then 
k. you were the lighter for travelling. Thr. But I was heavy 
4 loaden with Sin. Ha. That's heavy Luggage indeed, if the A- 
h. poſtle ſays right, who calls Sin Lead. Thr. Lhave ſeen and 
Iu had a Hand in more Villanies this Campaign, than in the 
0 whole Courſe of my Life before. Ha. How do you like a 
a Soldiers Life? Thr. J here is no Courſe of Life in the World 


4 more wicked, or more wretched. Ha. What then muſt be | 
I in the Minds of thoſe People, that for the Sake of a little 
4. Money, and fome out of Curioſity, make as much haſt to a 
ce Battle as to a Banquet? Thy. In truth I can think no other, 
Ir but they are poſſeſs d, for if the Devil were not in them, 
1d they would neyer anticipate their Fate. Ha. So one would 


m think, for if you'd put dem upon any honeſt Buſineſs, they Il 
ſcarce ſtir a Foot in't for any Money. Ha. But tell me, ho- 
went the Battle? Who got the better on't? Thr, There was 
ſuch a u e hurly nes.” Noiſe of Guns, m | 
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and Drums, neighing of Horſes, and ſhouting of Men, that 


I was ſo far from knowing what others were a doing, that 
I ſcarcely knew where I was my ſelf. Han. How comes it 
about then, that others after a Fight is over do paint you out 
every Circumſtance ſo to the Life, and tell you what ſuch an 
Officer ſaid, and what t'other did, as though they had been no- 
thing but Lookers'on all the Time, and had been every where 
at the ſame Time? Thr. It's my Opinion that they lye con- 


foandedly. I can tell you what was done in my own Tent, 


but as to what was done in the Battle I know nothing at all 
of that. Hz. Don't you know how you came to be lame nei- 


ther? Thr. Scarce that upon my Honour; but I ſuppoſe my 


Knee was hurt by a Stone. or a Horſe Heel, or ſo. Han. 
Well, but I can tell you. Thr. You tell me? Why has any 
Body told you? Ha. No, but I gueſs. Thr. Tell me then. 
Ha. When vou were running away in a Fright, you fell 
down, and hit it againſt a Stone. Thr. Let me die if you 
han't hit the Nail on the Head. [1] Ha. Go get you home 


and tell your Wife of your Exploits. Thr. She'll read me a 


Juniper Lecture, for coming home in ſuch a Pickle. Haz. 


But what Reſtitution will you make for what you have ſtol- 


len? Thr. That's made already. Ha. To whom? Thr. Why 
to Whores, Sutlers and Gameſters. Ha. That's like a Sol- 
dier for all the World ; it's but juſt, that what's got over the 
Devil's Back, ſhould be ſpent under his Belly. Ha. But I 
hope you have kept your Fingers all this while from Sacri- 
ledge. There's nothing ſacred in Hoſtility, there we neither 
ſpare private Houſes nor Churches. Ha. How will you 


make Satisfaction. Thr. They ſay there is no Satisfaction to 


be made for what is done in War, for all Things are lawful 
there. Ha. You mean by the Law of Arms, I ſuppoſe. Thr. 
Lou are right. Ha. But that Law is the higheſt injuſtice, It 
was not the Love of your Country, but the love of Booty 
that made you a Soldier. Thr. I confeſs ſo, and I believe 
very few go into the Army with any better Deſign. Ha. It 
is indeed ſome excuſe to be mad, with the greater Part of 
Mankind. Thr. I have heard a Parſon ſay in his Pulpit, that 
War was lawful. Ha. Pulpits indeed are the Oracles of Truth. 
But War may be lawful for a Prince, and yet not ſo for you. 


Tur. I have heard that every Man muſt live by his Trade. 


Ha. A very honourable: Trade indeed to burn Houſes, rob 
Churches, raviſh'Nuns, plunder the Poor, and murther the 
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x.] A Proverb taken from a Play uſed by Boys, in Which he that was the 
| in to touch the Thing the other thought upon with a Needle or 


Innocent ' 
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it I Innocent! Thr. Butchers are hired to kill Beaſts; and hy 
at is our Trade found Fault with, who are hir'd to kill Men? 
it Ha. But was you never thoughtful what ſhould become of 
it BF your Soul, if you happened to be killed in the Battle? Thr. 
n Not very much; I was very well ſatisfied in my Mind, ha- 
ving once for all commended my ſelf to St. Barbary. Ha. 
e And did ſhe take you under her Protection? Thr. I fancied ſo, 
for methought ſhe gave me a little Nod. Ha. What time was 
t, it? in the Morning? Thy. No, no, 'twas after Supper, 
Il WW Hz. And by that Time I ſuppoſe, the Trees ſeem'd to walk 
- too. Thr How this Man gueſſes every Thing! But St. Chifto- 
Per was the Saint I moſt depended on; whoſe Picture I had 
. always in my Eye. Ha. What in your Tent? Thr. We 
y had drawn him with Charcoal upon our Sail-Cloth. Thr. * 
|. Then to be ſure, that Chriſtopher the Collier was a ſure Card 
[1 to truſt to. But without jeſting 1 don't ſee how you can ex- 
u pect to be forgiven all theſe Villainies, unleſs you go to 
8 Rome. Thr. Ves, I can, I know a' ſhorter Way than that. 
a Ha. What way is that? Thr. I'll go to the Dominicans, and 
. there I can do my Buſineſs with the Commiſſaries for a Tri- 
fle. Hz. What for Sacriledge? Thr. Ay, if I had robb'd Chriſt 
* himſelf, and cut off his Head afterwards, they have Pardons 
— would reach it, and Commiſſions large enough to compound 
E for it. Ha. That is well indeed, if God ſhould ratify your 
1 Compoſition.” Tr. Nay, I am rather affraid the Devil ſhould 
4 not ratify it. God is of a forgiving Nature. Ha. What Prieſt will 
r you get you? Thr. One that I know has but little modeſty 
ay or honeſty. Ha. Like to like. And when that's over, yowll 


O 0 ſtrait away to the Communion like a good Chriſtian, will 
1 you not? Tyr. Why ſhould I not? For after I have once 
6 diſcharg'd the Jakes of my Sins into his Cowl, and unbur- 
t den'd my ſelf of my Luggage, let him look to it that abſolv'd 
7 me. Hay. But how can you be ſure that he does abſolve 
4 you ? Thr. I know that well enough. Hz. How do you 
t know it? Thr. Becauſe he lays his Hand upon my Head, 
f | and mutters over ſomething, I don't know what. Hz. What 
it if he ſhould give you all your Sins again, when he lays his 


. Hand upon your Head, and theſe ſhould be the Words, he 
. mutters to himſelf : I abſolve thee from all thy good Deeds, 
of which I find few or none in thee. I reſtore thee to thy 
b wonted Manners, and leave thee juſt as I found thee. Thr. 
e Let him look to what he ſays, it is enough for me that I be- 
5 eve I am abſolv'd. Ha. But you run a great Fe 
that Belief, for perhaps that will not be Satisfaction to God, 
Ir to whom thou art indebted. Thr. Who a Miſchief put you 
in my Way to diſturb my Conſcience, which was yay Io 
Zo | | e 
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before? Ha. Nay, I think it's a very happy Encounter, to 


This Colloquy treats of the Commands of a Maſter, and Lo 
up his ſleepy Servant, commands him to ſet the Honſe il of 
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meet a Friend that gives good Advice. Thr. I can't tell how 
good *tis, but I am ſure it is not very pleaſant. 
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The Commands of 4 Maſter. 


$5220 


The ARGUMENT. 


the Buſineſs of 4 Servant. 1. The Maſter calls I © 


to rights. The Servant anſwers again that he [peaks 
not a Word about Dinner, &c. 2. Of ſending him ill Pl 


on various Errands. 3. Concerning Riding. rut 
| | | har 
1. Of calling up the Sleeper. - 


RABANUS, SYRUSsS F©£j 


R A. ſoho, ſoho, Raſcal, Pm hoarſe a bawling to you, il Or 

and you lye ſnoring ſtill, you'll ſleep for ever, 1 do; 
thinks in my Conſcience. Either get up preſently or I'1! Cl. 
rouze you with a good Cudgel. When will TO Lav Slep't nei 
out your Yeſterdays Debauch? Are you not aſham'd you a 
fleepy Sot to lye a Bed till this time of Day? Good Servants ¶ no 


* riſe as ſoon as it it Day, and take Care to get every Thing MW By 
in order before their Maſter riſes. How loath this Drone H. 
is to leave his warm Neſt! He's a whole Hour a ſcratch- as 


in, and ſtretching, and yawning ? Sy. It's ſcarce Day yet. ou 
Ka. I believe not to you, it is midnight yet to your Eyes. det 
Sy. What do you want me to do? Ra. Make the Fire burn, MW Pl: 
bruſh my Cap and Cloak, clean my Shoes and Galloſhes, Na! 
take my Stockins, and turn 'em inſide out, and bruſh them well : 
firſt within and then without, burn a little Perfume to ſwee- 8 
ten the Air, light a Candle, give me a clean Shirt, air it well 
before a clear Fire. Sy. It ſhall be done Sir. K. But 
make haſte then, all this ought to have been done before 


now. Sy. I do make haſte, Sir. Ra. I ſee what haſte you 


make, you are never the forwarder, you go 4 Snails Gal- tio 
lop. . Sy. Sir, I can't do two Things at once. Ra. You Idi 
Scoundrel do you ſpeak Sentences to? Take away the Wh bo 


Chamber-pot, lay the Bed-clothes to rights, draw back the BN tas 


Cur 


oo Ae, 
Curtains, ſweep the Houſe, ſweep the Chamber- floor, fetch 
me ſome Water to waſh my Hands. What are you a fliving 


about you Drone? You are a Year a lighting a Candle. Sy. 


can't find a Spark of Fire. Ra. Is it ſo you rak'd it up laſt 
Night? Sy. I have no Bellows. Ra. How the Knave thwarts 
me, as if he that has you, can want Bellows: Sy. What an 
imperious Maſter have I gotten ! Ten of the nimbleſt Fel- 
lows in the World are ſcarce ſufficient to perform his Orders. 
Ra. What's that you ſay you flow Back? Sy. Nothing at all 
Sir. Ka. No ſirrah, did I not hear you mutter? Sy. I was 
ſaying my Prayers. Ra. Ay, I believe ſo, but it was the 
Lord's Prayer backwards then. Pray what was that you were 
chattering about Imperiouſneſs ? Sy. I was wiſhing you might 
be an Emperor. Ra. And I wiſh you may be made a Man 
of a Stump ofa Tree: Wait upon me to Church, and then 
run home, and make the Bed, and put 'every ag its 
Place. Let the Houſe be ſet to Rights from Top to Bottom, 

rub the Chamber-pot, put theſe foul Things out of Sight ; per- 
haps I may have ſome Gentry come to pay me a Vilit; if I 
find any Thing out of Order, I'll threſh you ſoundly. Sy. 
I know your good Humour well enough in that Matter: Ra: 
Then it behoves you to look about you, if you are wiſe. Sy. 
But all this while here's not one Word about Dinner. Ka. 
Out you Villain, one may ſee what your Mind runs on. I 
don't dine at home, therefore come to me a little before ten a 
Clock, that you may wait upon me where I am to go to Din- 
ner. Sy. You have taken Care of your ſelf, but there is not 
a Bit of Bread for me to put into my Head. Ra. If you have 
nothing to eat, you have ſomething to hunger after: Sy. 


Bat faſting won't fill the Belly. Ra. There is Bread for you: 


H. There is ſo, but it is as black as my Hat, and as courſe 
as the Bran it ſelf, Ra. You dainty chapp'd Fellow, you 
Ought to be fed with Hay, if you had ſuch Commons as you 
deſerve. What I warrant you Mr. Aſs, you muſt be fed with 
Plumb Cakes, muſt you! If you can't eat dry Bread, take 
a Leek to eat with it, or an Onion if you like that better. 
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2. Of ſending about various Buſineſſes. 

Ra. You muſt go to Market. Sy. What ſo far? Ka. It is 
hot a Stones- throw off; but it feems two Miles to ſuch an 
Idle Fellow as you. But however; Pl ſave you as much La- 
bout as I can, you ſhall diſpatch ſeveral Bitfineſſes in one Er- 
find 5 Count em upon your, Fingets, that you ttiayn't forget 
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any of em: Firſt of all ſtep to the Sales-man, and bring my wa- 
ter'd Camblet Doublet if it be done ; then go and enquire for 
Cornelius the Waggoner, he's commonly at the Sign of the 


| Roe-buck, he uſes that Houle, ask him if he has any Letters 
for me, and what Day he ſets out on his Journey; then go to 


the Woollen Draper, and tell him from me, not to be uneaſy, 


that I have not ſent him the Money at the Time appointed, 


for he ſhall have it in a very little Time. Sy. When ? To 
morrow come never? Ra. Do you grin you Pimp? Yes, 
before the firſt of March : And as you come back, turn on 
the Left-hand, and go to the Bookſeller, and enquire of him, 
if there be any new Books come out of Germany, learn what 
they are, and the Price of them; then deſire Goclenius, to do 
me the honour to come to Supper with me, tell him I muſt 
ſup by my ſelf if he don't. Sy. What do you invite Gueſts 
too? You hawt Victuals enough in the Houſe to give a Mouſe 


'a Meal. Ra. And when you havedone all theſe, go to the 


Market, and buy a Shoulder of Mutton, and get it nicely roaſt- 
ed: Do you hear this? Sy. I hear more than I like to hear. 


Ra. But take you care you remember 'em all. Sy. I ſhall 
. ſcarce be able to remember half of em. Ra. What do you 


' ſtand loytering here you idle Knave ? You might have been 
back before now. Sy. What one Perſon in the World can do 
all theſe ? TOuly I muſt wait upon him out, and attend upon 

him home; Pm his Swabber, his Chamberlain, his Footman, 
his Clerk, his Butler, his Book-keeper his Brawl, his Errand- 
boy, and laſt of all he does not think I have Buſineſs enough 


upon my Hands, unleſs I am his Cook too. 


FEE bb 
15 3. Concerning Riding. 85 | 


Ra. Bring me my Boots, I ami to ride out. Sy. Here they 
are Sir. Ka. You have look'd after them bravely, they are 
all over mouldy with lying by, I believe they han't been 
Clean'd nor greaſed this twelve Months Day; they are ſo 
dry, they chap again; wipe them with a wet Cloth, and li- 
quor them well before the Fire, and chafe them till they grow 
loft. Sy. It ſhall be done Sir. Ra. Where are my Spurs? 
Sy. Here they are. Ka. Ay, here they are indeed, but all 
eaten up with Ruſt. Ra. Where is my Bridle and Saddle? 
Sy. They are juſt by Ra. See that nothing is wanting or 
broken, or ready to break, that nothing may be a Hinderance 
to us, when we are upon our Journey. Run to the Sadlers, 
and get him to mend that Rein: When you come back, look 
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upon the Horſes Feet, and Shoes, and ſee if there be any 
Nails wanting, or looſe. How lean and rough theſe Horſes are ? 
How often do you rub 'em down, or kemb them in a Year? 
Sy. Pm ſure I do it every Day. Ra. That may be ſeen, I 
believe they have not had a bit of Victuals for three Days 
together. Sy. Indeed they have Sir. Ra. You ſay fo, but 
the Horſes would tell me another Tale, if they could but 
ſpeak : Though indeed their Leanneſs ſpeaks loud enough. 
Sy. Indeed I take all the Care in the World of em. Ra. How 
comes it about then, that they don't look as well as you do? 
Sy. Becauſe I don't eat Hay. Ra. You have this to do ſtill ; 
make ready my Portmanteau quickly. Sy. It ſhall be done. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The School-ma ters Inſtructions teach a Boy Modeſty, Civi- | 


lity, and Manners becoming his Age, in what Poſture 

he ought to ſtand while he talks to his Superiors; con- 

cerning Habit, Diſcourſe, and Behaviour at Table and 

- 38 wok 97 £200 4 
The School-maſter and Boy. | 


- CH. You ſeem not to have been bred at Court, but in 2 

Cow-ſtall; you behave your ſelf ſo clowniſhly. A Gen- 
tleman ought to behave himſelf like a Gentleman. As 
often or whenever any one that is your Superiour ſpeaks to 
you, ſtand ſtrait, pull off gour Hat, and look neither dogged- 
ly, ſurlily, ſaucily, malapertly nor unſettledly, but with a 
ſtaid, modeſt, pleaſant Air in your Countenance, and 
a baſhful Look fix'd upon the Perſon who ſpeaks to you; 
your Feet ſet cloſe one by Yother ; your Hands without Acti- 
on: Don't ſtand titter, totter, firſt ſtanding upon one Foot, 
and then upon another, nor playing with your Fingers, biting 
your Lip, ſcratching your Head, or picking your Ears : Let 
your Cloths be put on tight and neat, that your whole Dreſs, 
Air, Motion and Habit, may beſpeak a modeſt and baſhful 
Temper. Bo. What if I ſhall try, Sir? Ma. Do ſo. Bo. 
Is this right ? Ma. Not quite. Bo. Muſt I do ſo ? Ma. That's 


pretty well. Bo. Muſt I ſtand ſo? Ma. Ay, that's very well, 
remember that Poſture: ; don't be a prittle prattle, nor prate a- 


pace, nor be a minding any thing but what is ſaid to you. 
f you are to make an Anſwer, do it in few Words, and to 
che Purpoſe, every now and 3 prefacing with ſome * 
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of Reſpect, and ſometimes uſe a Title of Honour, and now'and 
then make a Bow, eſpecially when you have done ſpeaking : 
Nor do you go away without asking Leave, or being bid, to 
go: Now come let me ſee how you can practice this. How 
long have you been from Home? Bs. Almoſt fix Months. 
Ma. You ſhould have ſaid, Sir. Bo. Almoſt fix Months Sir. 
Ma. Don't you long to ſee your Mother ? Bo. Yes, ſome- 
times. Ma. Have you a Mind to go to ſee her ? Bo. Yes, 
with your Leave, Sir. Ma. Now you ſhould have made a 
Bow; that's very well, remember to do ſo ; when you ſpeak, 
don't ſpeak faſt, ſtammer, or ſpeak in your Throat, but uſe 
your {elf to pronounce your Words diſtinaly and clearly. It 
you paſs by any ancient Perſon, a Magiſtrate, a Miniſter, or 
Doctor, or any Perſon of Figure, be ſure to pull of your 
Hat, and make your Reverence: Do the ſame when you paſs 
by any ſacred Place, or the Image of the Croſs. When you 
ate at a Feaſt, behave your ſelf chearfully, but always ſo as to 
remember what becomes your Age: Serve your ſelf laſt; and 


if any nice Bit be offer'd you, refuſe it modeftly ; but if they 


preſs it upon you, take it, and thank the Perſon, and- cutting 
off a Bit of it, offer the reſt either to him that gave it you, or to 
him that ſits next to you. If any Body drinks to you mer- 
rily, thank him, and drink moderately. If you don't care to 
drink, however, kiſs the Cup. Look pleaſantly upon him that 
ſpeaks to you ; and be ſure not to ſpeak till you are ſpoken 
to. If any Thing that is obſcene be ſaid, don't laugh at it, but 


keep your Countenance, as though you did not underſtand it ; 
don't refle& on any Body, nor take place of any Body, nor 


boaſt of any Thing of your own, nor undervalue any Thing 
of another Bodies. Be courteous y your Companions that 
are your inferiours ; traduce no Body ; don't be a Blab with 
your Tongue, and by this Means you'll get a good Charact- 
er, and gain Friends without Envy. If the Entertainment 
ſhall be long, deſire to be excus'd, bid much good may it 
do the Gueſts, and with-draw from Table: See that you re- 

member theſe Things. Bo. I'll do my Endeavour, Sir. Is 
there any Thing elſe you'd have ine do? Ma. Now go to 
your Books. Bo. Yes, Sir. | | 


* 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Boys ſending Cocles their Meſſenger to their Maſter, 
get leave to go to Play; who ſhews that moderate Re- 
22 e creations 


\ 
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I 
creations are very neceſſary both for Mind and Body. 
The Maſter admoniſhes them, that they keep together at 
Play, &c. 1. Of playing at Stool-ball Of chooſing 


Partners. 2. Of playing at Bowls, the Orders of the 


the Bowling-green. 3. Of playing at ſtriting a Ball 
through an Iron Ring. 4. Of Dancing, that they ſhoulf 
not dance preſently after Dinner : Of playing at Leap- 
frog: Of Running : Of Swimming, 4 


NICHOLAS, JEROME, Cock ks, the MASTER. 


N. C. T have had a great Mind a good While, and this 

fine Weather is a great Invitation to go to play. Hi. 
Theſe indeed invite you, but- the Maſter don't. Nic. We 
muſt get ſome Spokes-man that may extort a Holiday from 
him. Hi. You did very well, to fay extort, for you may 
ſooner wreſt Hercales's Club out of his Hands, than get a 
play Day from him ; but Time was, when no Body lov'd 
Play better than he did. Nic. That's true, but he has forgot 
a great while ago, fince he was a Boy himſelf. He's as ready 
and free at whipping as any Body ; hut as ſparing and Back- 
ward at this, as any Body in the World. Hi. We mult pick 
out a Meſſenger that is not very baſhful, that won't be pre- 
ſently daſh'd out of Countenance by his ſurly Words. N.. 
Let who will go for me, I had rather go without play than 
ask him for't. Hi. There's no Body fitter for this Buſineſs 
than Cocles. Ni, No Body in the World, he has a good bold 
Face of his own, and Tongue enough; and beſides he knows 
bis Humour too. Hi. Go Cocles, you'll highly oblige us all. 
Coc. Well, Pl! try, but if I don't ſucceed, don't lay the Fault 
on your Spokes-man, Hi. You promiſe well for it, I am 


out in my Opinion if you don't get leave. Go on Entrea- 
ter, and return an Obtainer. Coe. I'll go, may Mercury [1] 


ſend me good Luck of my Errand. God fave you Sir. Ma. 
What does this idle Pack want? Coc. Your Servant reverend 
Maſter, Ma. This is a treacherous Civility! I am well enough 


already. Tell me what 'tis you came for. Coc. Your whole 
School beg a play Day. Ma. You do nothing elſe but play, 


even without Leave. Coc. Your Wiſdom knows that mode- 
rate Play quickens the Wit, as you have taught us out of 


| Quiniilian. Ma. Very well, how well you gan remember 


what's to. your Purpoſe ? They that labour hard, had necd of 
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(x .] Mercury is not only ſaid to be the Meſſenger of the Gods, but alſo the 
God of Eloquence, e | | ; = Tho 
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ary thing to do at this Play? Nic. She has to do every where. 


ſome Relaxation: But you that ſtudy idly, and play labori- 
ouſly, had more need of a Curb, than a Snaffle. Coc. If any 
Thing has been wanting in Times paſt, we'll labour to make 
it up by future Diligence. Ma. O rare Makers up! who will 
be Sureties for the performing this promiſe ? Coe. Pl venture 
my Head upon it. Ma. Nay, rather venture your Tail. I 
know there is but little Dependance upon your Word ; but 
however, [ll try this time what Credit may be given to you; 
if you deceive me now, you ſhall never obtain any Thing 


from me again. Let 'em play; but let them keep together 


in the Field, don't let them go a tippling or worſe Exerciles, 
and me they come Home betimes, before Sun ſet. Coc. We 
will Sir. | 45-2, 8 
I have gotten leave, but with much a do. Fer. O brave 
Lad! we all love you dearly. Coc. But we muſt be ſure not 
to tranſgreſs our Orders, for if we do, it will be all laid upon 
my Back; I have engaged for ye all, and if ye do, I'll never 
be your Spokes-man again. Jer. We'll take care: But what 


play do you like beſt ? Coc. We'll talk of that when we come 
into the Fields. | 


hr ho he hp hp hp hp hp hp hp pede hp ol hp 
x | e of playing at Ball. 
NICHOLAS and FZEROME. | 

Ni. No Play is better to exerciſe all parts of the Body 


than Stool-ball ; but that's fitter for Winter than Summer. Fer, 
here is no time of the Year with us, but what's fit to play 


in. Nic. We ſhall ſweat leſs, if we play at Tennis. Jer. 


Let's let Nets alone to Fiſhermen ; it's prettier to catch it in 
our Hands. Nic. Well come on, I don't much Matter; but 
bow much ſhall we play for? Fer. For a Fill-up, and then 
we ſhan't loſe much Money. Nic. But I had rather ſpare 


my Corps than my Money. Fer. And I value my Corps 


more than my Money : We muſt play for ſomething, or we 
ſhall never play our beſt. Nic. You fay true. Fer. Which 


Hand ſoever ſhall get the firſt three Games, ſhall pay the ſixth 


Part of a Groat to the other ; but upon Condition that what's 
won ſhall: be ſpent among all the Company alike. Well I like 
the Propoſal, come done, let's chuſe Hands; but we are all ſo 
Equally match'd, that it's no great Matter who and who's to- 


gether. Jer. You play a great deal better than I. Nic. But 


for all that, you have the better Luck. Yer. Has Fortune 


Jer. 


Jer. Well, come let's toſs up. O Boys, very well indeed, 
I have got the Partners I would have. Nic. And we like 
our Partners very well. Jer. Come on, now for't, he that 
will win, muſt look to his Game. Let every one ſtand to 
his Place bravely. Do yow ſtand behind me ready to catch 
the Ball, if it goes beyond me; do you mind there, and 
beat it back when it comes from our Adverſaries. Nic. I'II 
warrant ye, PII hit it if it comes near me. Fer. Go on and 
proſper, throw up the Ball upon the Houſe, He that throws 
and do's not ſpeak firſt, ſhall loſe his Caſt, Nic. Well, take it 
then. Fer. Do you toſs it ; if you throw it beyond the 


Bounds, or ſhort, or over the Houſe, it ſhall go for nothing, 


and we wont be cheated ; And truly you throw naſtily. Fer, 
As you toſs it, Pl give it you again; I'll give you a Rowland 


| for an Oliver; but it is better to play fairly and honeſtly. 


Nic. It is beſt at Diverſion, to beat by fair play. Fer. It is 
ſo, and in War too; © theſe Arts have each their reſpectiye 
Laws: There are ſome Arts that are very unfair ones. Nic, 
believe ſo too, and more than ſeven too. Mark the Bounds 


with a Shell, or Brick-bat, or with your Hat if you will. 


Jer. I'd rather do it with yours. Nic. Take the Ball again. 
Jer. Throw it; ſcore it'up. Nic. We have two good wide 


Goals, Fer. Pretty wide, but they are not out of reach, 


Nic. They may be reach'd if no Body hinders it, Fer: O 


brave, I have gone beyond the firſt Goal. We are fifteen, 


Play ſtoutly, we had got this too, if you had ſtood in your 
Place. Well, now we are equal. Nic. But you ſhan't be 
ſo long. Well we are thirty; we are forty five, Fer. What 
Seſterces. Nic. No. Fer. What then? Nic. Numbers. Fer. 


What ſignifies Numbers, if you have nothing to pay. Nic. We 


have gotten this Game. Jer. You are a little too haſty; you 


reckou your Chickens before they are hatch'd, 1 have ſeen 
thoſe loſe the Game that have had ſo many for Loye. War 


and Play is a meer Lottery. We have: got thirty, now we 
are equal again. Nic. This is the Game Stroke, O brave! 
we have gat the better of you. Fer. Well, but you ſhan't 
have it long; did I not ſay ſo? We are equally fortunate; 
Fortune inclines firſt to one fide, and then to t'other, as if 
ſhe could not tell which to give the Victory to. Nic. Fortune, 
be but on our Side, and we'll help thee to a Husband. O 


rare! She has anſwer'd our Deſire, we have got this Game, 


ſet it up, that we may'nt forget, Jer. It is almoſt Night, 
and we have play'd enough, we had better leaye off, too 
much of one thing is. good for nothing, - let us reckon our 
Winnings. Nic. We have won three Groats, and. you have 


won two; then there is one to be ſpent. Jer. But who muſt 
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pay for the Balls? Nic, All alike, every one his part. For 
there is fo little won, we can't take any Thing from that. 


LEZSISEEASESISSSSSSSESS SS 
2. Bowl Playing. | 


ADOLPHUS, BERNARDUS, the Arbitratars, 


Adel. You have been often bragging what a mighty Game- 
ſter you were at Bowls. Come now, I have 4 Mind to try 
what a one you are. Ber. I'll anſwer you, if you have a 
mind to that Sport. Now you'll find according to the Pro- 
verb; You have met with your Match. Adel. Well, and 


ſingle Hands or double Hands? Aol. I had rather play fin- 
gle, that another may not come in with me for a Share of the 
Victory. Ber. And I had rather have it ſo too, that the Vie- 
tory may be intirely my own. Adol. They ſhall look on, 
and be Judges. Ber. I take you up; But what ſhall he that 
beats get, or he that is beaten loſe. * Ber. What if he that 
beats ſhall have a Piece of his Ear cut off, Nay, rather let 
one of his Stones be cut out. It is a mean thing to play 
for Money; you are a German, and I a Frenchman, we'll 
both play for the Honour of his Country: If I ſhall beat you, 
you ſhall cry out thrice, let France flouriſh ; If I ſhall be 
beat (which I hope I ſhant) P11 in the ſame Words cele- 
brate your Germany. Adol. Well, a Match. Ber. Now for 
good . Luck, fince two great Nations are at Stake in this 


Same, let the Bowls be both alike. Adol. Do you ſee that 


Stone that lies by the Port there. Ber. Yes I do. Aadol. 
That ſhall be the Jack. Ber. Very well, let it be ſo; but 

I fay let the Bowls be alike. Hadol. They are as like as two 
Peas: Take which you pleaſe, it's all one to me. Ber. Bow! 
away. Adol. Hey-day, you whirle your Bowl as if your Arm 
Was a Sling. Ber. You have bit your Lip, and whirled your 
Bowl long enough: Come bowl away. A ſtrong Bowl in- 
feed, but I am beſt. Aol. If it had not been for that miſ- 
chievous bit of a Brick-bat there, that lay in my Way, I had 
beat you off. Ber. Stand fair. Adol. I wont cheat: I intend 
to beat you by Art, and not to cheat ye, ſince we contend 


for the Prize of Honour: Rub, rub : A great Caſt in troth. 


Adol. Nay, don't laugh before you've won. Ber. We are 
equal yet. Ber. This is who ſhall : He that firſt hits the Jack 
is up. Adol. J have beat you, ſing. Ber. Stay, you ſhould 
haye ſaid how many you'd make up, for my Hand is not 

N | come 


you ſhall find I am a Match for you too. Ber. Shall we play 
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come in yet. Adol. Judgment Gentlemen. Arbitr. 3. Ber. 
Very well. Aol. Well, what do you ſay now? Are you 
beat or no? Ber. You have had better Luck than I, but yet 
[ won't vail to you, as to Strength and Art; I'll ſtand to 
what the Company ſays Arb. The German has beat, and 
the Victory is the more glorious, that he has beat ſo good a 
Gameſter. Adol. Now Cock crow. Ber. I am hoarſe. Adol. 
That's no new thing to Cocks; but if you can't crow like 
an old Cock, crow like a Cockeril. Ber. Let Germany flou- 
riſh thrice. Adol. You ought to have ſaid ſo thrice. Ber. Iam 
a dry; let us drink ſomewhere, I'll make an end of the Song 
there. Adol. I won't ſtand upon that, if the Company likes 
it. Arb. That will be the beſt, the Cock will grow clearer 
when his Throat is gargled, 


g IEEE EEE ELITE kh f EE k fx 
3. The Play of firiking a Ball through an Iron Ring, 


CAPE R, ERASMUS. 


Gaſ. Come, let's begin, Marcolphas ſhall come in, in the Lo- 
ſers Place. Er. But what ſhall we play for? Gaſ. He that is 
beat, ſhall make and repeat Extempore, a Diſtich, in praiſe 
of him that heat him. Er. With all my Heart. Gaſ. Shall 
we toſs up who ſhall go firſt? Er. Do you go firſt if you 
will, I had rather go laſt. Gaſ You have the better of me, 
becauſe, you know the Ground. Er. You're upon your own 
Ground. Gaſ. Indeed I am better acquainted with the Ground, 
than I am with my Books; but that's but a ſmall Commen- 
dation. Er. You that are ſo good a Gameſter ought to give 
me odds, Gaſ. Nay, you ſhould rather give me odds; but 
there's no great Honour in getting a Victory, when odds is 
taken: He only can properly be ſaid tg get the Game, that 
gets it by his own Art; we are as well match'd as can be; 
yours is a better Ball than mine. Er. Play fair without cheat- 
ing and couſening, Gaſ, You ſhall ſay you have had to do 
with a fair Gameſter. Er. But I would firſt know the Or- 
ders of the Bowling- alley. Gaſ. We make 4 up, whoever 
bowls beyond this Line it goes for nothing ; if you can 
go beyond thoſe other Bounds, do it fairly and welcome: 
Whoever hits a Bowl out of his Place loſes his Caſt. Er. 
I underſtand theſe things. Gaſ. I have ſhut you out. Er. 
But I'll give you a Remove. Gaſ. If you do that Pl! give 
you the Game. Er. Will you upon your Word? Gf. 
Yes, upon my Word: You have no other Way for it, _— 


L 42] 3 
bank your Bow! ſo, as to make it rebound on mine. E, 
I' try; well what ſay you now Friend? Are not you beaten 
away, (have I not ſtruck you away.) G.. I am, I confeſs it. 
I wiſh you were but as wile as you are lucky; you can ſcarce 
do ſo once in a hundred Times. Er. P11 lay you, if you 
will, that I do it once in three Times : But come pay me 
what I've won. Gaſ. What's that? Er. Why a Diſtich. G2. 
Well, I'll pay it now? Er. And an extempore one too. Why 
do you bite your Nails. Gaſ. I have it? Er. Recite it out 
Gaf. As loud as you will. ö 

Young Stauders by, clap ye the Conqueror brave, 

No me has beat, is the more learned Knave. 
Han't you a Diſtich now? Er. I have, and Vil give you as 
good as you bring. | | 


$5600004499694 u &. & . c. x &. n &&. 
44᷑ Leaping. | 
FINCENT, LAURENCE. 


Vi. Have you a mind to Jump with me. Lan. That play 


is not good preſently after Dinner. Vi. Why ſo ? Lau. Be- 
cauſe that a Fulneſs of Belly makes the Body heavy. Vi. 
Not very much to thoſe that live upon Scholars Commons; 
for theſe often times are ready for a Supper, before they have 
done Dinner. Lau. What ſort of Leaping is it that yor 
like beſt ? Vi. Let us firſt begin with that which is the plain- 
eſt, as that of Graſhoppers, or Leap-frog, if you like that 
better, both Feet at once, and cloſe to one another; and 
when we have play'd enough at this, then we'll try other 
Sorts. Lau. Pl1 play at any Sort, where there is no Danger 
of breaking ones Legs: I have no Mind to make Work for 
the Chirurgeon. Vi. What if we ſhould play at Hopping? 
Lau. That the Ghoſts [1] play, I an't for that. Vi. It's the 
Clevereſt Way to leap with 'a Pole. Lax. Running is a 
more noble Exerciſe ; for Azeas in Virgil propoſed this Ex- 
erciſe. Vi. Very true, and he alſo propos'd the fighting with 
Wwhirly Bats too, and I don't like that Sport. Lau. Mark 
the Courſe ; let this be. the ſtarting Place, and yonder Oak 
the Goal. Vi. Iwiſh Azeas was here, that he might propoſe 
What ſhould be the Conquerors Prize. Lau. Glory is a Re- 
ward ſufficient for Victory. Vi. You ſhould rather give a 
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= Empuſa in Ariſtophanes, is a Ghoſt that appears with one Leg. 


Reward 
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Reward to him that is beat to comfort him. Lau. Then let 
the Victors Reward be to go into the Town crowned with a 
Bur. Vi. Well, *tis done, provided you'll go before playing 
upon a Pipe. Lau. It is very hot. Ji. That is not ſtrange 
when it is Midſummer. Lau. Swimming is better. Ji. I 
don't love to live like a Frog, I am a Land Animal, not an 
Amphibious one. Lau. But in old Time this was look'd upon 
to be one of the moſt noble Exerciſes. Vi. Nay, and a very 
uſeful one too. Vi. For what? Vi. If Men are forc'd to fly 
in Battle, they are in the beſt Condition that can run and 
ſwim beſt. Lau. The Art you ſpeak of is not to be ſet 
light by: It is as Praiſe-worthy, ſometimes to run away nim- 
bly,” as it is to fight ſtoutly. Ji. I can't ſwim at all, and it 
is dangerous to converſe with an unaccuſtomed Element. Lau. 
You ought to learn then, for no Body was-born an Artiſt. 
Vi. But I have heard of a great many of theſe Artiſts that 
have ſwum in, but never ſwam out again. La. Firſt try 
with Corks. i.. I can't truſt more to a Cork, than to my 
Feet. If you have a Mind to ſwim, I had rather be a Spec- 
tator than an Acco. | 


PE TE 8:8 ep ear 
[i The ARGUMENT: / 


This Diſcourſe furniſhes a childiſh Mind with pious In- 
¶ftructions of Religion, in what it conſiſts. What is to 
be done in the Morning in Bed, at getting up, at Home, 
at School, before Meat, after Meat, before going to 
Sleep, of beginning the Day, of praying, of behaving 
themſelves ſtudiouſiy at School, Thriftyneſs of Time: 
Age flies. What is to be done after Supper. How we 
ought to Sleep. Of Behaviour at holy Worſhip. All 


Things. to be apply d to our ſelves. The Meditation of 


a pious Soul at Church. What Preachers are chiefly 
10 be heard. Faſting is prejudicial to Children. Con- 
feſſion is to be made 10 Chriſt. The Society of wicked 
Perſons is to be avoided. Of the prudent chuſing a 
Way of Living. Holy Orders and Mairimony are not 
zo be entred into before the Age of twenty two. What 


Poets are fit to be read, and how. 
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| ERASMUS, GASPER, 
 T7RASMUS. Whence came you from? Out of ſome II put 
Alehouſe ? Ga. No, indeed. Er. What from a Bowl- WW fay t 
ing Green? Ga. No, nor from thence neither. Er, What from | bleſs 
the Tavern then? Ga. No. Er. Well, ſince I can't gueſs, Mar 
tell me. Ga. From St. Mary's Church. Er. What Buſineſs I his 
had you there? Ga. I ſaluted ſome Perſons. Er. Who? Ga. Il Lig! 
Chriſt, and ſome of the Saints. Er. You have more Reli- es: 
gion than is common to one of your Age, Ga. Religion is Sou 
becoming to every Age. Er. If I had a Mind to be religious, ¶ atta 
I'd become a Monk. Ga. And fo would I too, if a Monk*' ¶ Da 
Hood carried in it as much Piety as it does Warmth. ! rov 
Er. There is an old Saying, à young Saint and an old Devil. wi 
| Ga. But I believe that old Saying. came from old Satan: I fon 
can hardly think an old Man to be truly religious, that has the 
not been ſo in his young Days, Nothing is learn'd to greater iſ Sai 
Advantage, than what we learn in our youngeſt Years. Er. ane 
What is that which is call'd Religion? Ga. It is the pure In. 
Worſhip of God, and Obſervation of his Commandments. & 
Er. What are they? Ga. It. is too long to relate all ; but I fal 
Pl! tell you in ſhort, it conſiſts in four Things. Er. What I fe! 
are they? Ga. In the firſt Place, that we have a true and pi- iſ by 
ous Apprehenfion of God himſelf, and the Holy Scriptures; le 
and that we not only ſtand in Awe of him as a Lord, but e 
that we love him with all our Heart, as a moſt beneficent iſ tc 
Father. 2. That we take the greateſt Care to keep our ſelyes ſe 
blameleſs ; that is, that we do no Injury to any one. 3. That 
we exerciſe Charity, i. e. to deſerve well of all Perſons (as 
much as in us lyes). 4. That we practice Patience, i. e. to 
to bear patiently injuries that are offered us, when we can't 
8 them, not revenging them, nor requiting Evil for 
vil. Er. You hold forth finely ; but do you practice what 
you teach? Ga. I endeavour it manfully. Er. How can you 
do it like a Man, when you are but a Boy? Ga. I meditate 
according tomy Ability, and call my ſelf to an Account eve- 
ry Day; and c rre& my ſelf for what I have done amiſs : 
That was unhandſomely done, this ſaucily ſaid, this was un- 
cautiouſly acted; in that it were better to have held my Peace, 
that was neglected. Er. When do you come to this Reck- 
oning? Ga. Moſt commonly at Night; or at any Time 
that I am moſt at leiſure. Er. But tell me, in what Studies 
do you ſpend the Day? G4. I will hide nothing from ſo 
intimate a Companion: In the Morning, as ſoon as I am a- 
wake, (and that is commonly about fix a Clock, or ſome- 
times at five) I ſign my ſelf with my Finger in the F er 
| an 


we, 


and Breaſt with the Sign of the Croſs. 
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Er. What theft? Ga. 
begin the Day in the Name of the Father, Son, and holy 
Spirit. Er. Indeed that is very piouſly done. Ga. By and by 
put up a ſhort Ejaculation to Chriſt. Er. What doſt thou 
ſay to him ? Ga. I give him thanks that he has been pleaſed to 
bleſs me that Night; and I pray him that he would in like 
Manner proſper me the whole of that Day, ſo as may be for 
his glory, and my Souls good ; and that he who is the true 
Light, that never ſets, the eternal Sun, that enlivens, nouriſh- 
es and exhilarates all Things, would vouchſafe to enliven my 
Soul, that I mayn't fall into Sin; but by his Guidance, may 
attain everlaſting Life. Er. A very good Beginning of the 
Day indeed. Ga. And then having bid my Parents good Mor- 
row, to whom next to God, I owe the greateſt Reverence, 
when it is Time I go to School; but fo that I may pals by 
ſome Church, if I can conveniently. Er. What do you do 
there? Ga. I ſalute Jeſus again in three Words, and all the 
Saints, either Men or Women ; but the Virgin Mary by Name, 
and eſpecially that I account moſt peculiarly my own. Er. 
Indeed you ſeem - to have read that Sentence of Cato, 
Saluta libenter, to good Purpoſe ; was it not enough to have 
ſaluted Chriſt in the Morning, without ſaluting him again pre- 
ſently. Are you not affraid leſt you ſhould be troubleſome 
by your over Officiouſneſs ? Ga. Chriſt loves to be often cal- 
led upon. Er. But it ſeems to be ridiculous to ſpeak to one 
you don't ſee. Ga. No more do ] ſee that part of me that ſpeaks 
to him. Er. What Part is that? Ga. My Mind. Er. But it 
ſeems to be Labour loſt, to ſalute one that does not ſalute 
you again. Ga. He frequently ſalutes again by his ſecret In- 
ſpiration ; and he anſwers ſufficiently that gives what is ask'd 
of him. Er. What is it you ask of him ? For I perceive your 
Salutations are petitionary, like thoſe of Beggars. Ga. Indeed 
you are very right; for I pray that he, who, when he was a Boy 
of about twelve Years of Age, ſitting in the Temple, taught 
the Doctors themſelves, and to whom the heavenly Father, by 
2 Voice from Heaven, gave Authority to teach Mankind, fay- 
ing, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed, hear 
ye him: And who is the eternal Wiſdom of the moſt high 
Father, would vouchſafe to enlighten my Underſtanding, to 
receive Wholeſome Learning, that I may uſe it to his Glory. 
Er. Who are thoſe Saints that you call peculiarly yours ? 
Ga. Of the Apoſtles. St. Paul; of the Martyrs, St. Cyprian; 
of the Doctors, Ferome ; of the Virgins, St. Agnes. Er. How 
came theſe to be yours, more than the reſt? Was it by 
Choice or by Chance ? Ga. They fell to me by Lot. Er. But 
you only ſalute them I ſuppoſe ; do you beg any Thing «1 

OR | 5 them. 


* . Ton 
them? Ga. I pray, that by their Suffrages they would re? 
commend me to Chriſt, and procure that by his Aſſiſtance, it 
may in Time come to paſs, that I be made one of their Com- 
pany. Er. Indeed, what. you ask for is no ordinary Thing: 
But what do you do then? Ga. I go to School, and do what 
is to be done there with my utmoſt Endeavour : I ſo implore 
Chriſt's Aſſiſtance, as if my Study without it would fignify 
nothing ; and I ſtudy as if he offered no help, but to him that 
labours induſtriouſly ; and I do my utmoſt not to deſerve to 
be beaten, nor to offend my Maſter, either in Word or Deed, 
nor any of my Companions. Er. You are a good Boy to 
mind theſe Things. Ga. When School is done, I make 
haſte home, and if I can, I take a Church in my way, and 
in three Words, I ſalute Jeſus again; and I pay my Reſpects 
to my Parents ; and if I have any Time, I repeat either by 
my ſelf, or with one of my School Fellows, what was dic- 
tated in School. Er. Indeed you are a very good Husband 
of Time. Ga. No wonder I am of that, which is the moſt 
precious Thing in the World, and when paſs'd is irrecoverable. 
Er. And Heſiod teaches, that good Husbandry ought to be 
in the middle, it is too ſoon in the Beginning, and too late 
in the End. Ga. Heſiod ſpoke right enough concerning Wine, 
but of Time no good Husbandry is unſeaſonable. If you let 
a Hogſhead of Wine alone, it won't empty it ſelf; but Time 
is always a flying, ſleeping or waking, Er. I confeſs ſo, 
but what do you do after that? Ga. When my Parents 
fit down to Dinner, I ſay Grace, and then wait at Table, 
*till I am bid to take my own Dinner, and having returned 
Thanks, if I have any Time left, I divert my ſelf with my 


+ Companions, with ſome lawful Recreation, till the Time 


comes to go to School again. Er. Do you falute Jeſus a- 
gain? Ga. Yes, if I have an Opportunity; but if it ſo hap- 
pen that I have not an Opportunity, or it be not ſeaſonable, 
as I paſs by the Church, I ſalute him mentally ; and then I 
do what is to be done at School with all my Might ; and 
when I go home again, I do what I did before Dinner : After 
Supper, I divert my ſelf with ſome pleaſant Stories; and 
afterwards bidding my Parents and the Family good Night, 
I go to Bed betimes, and there kneeling down by the Bed- 
fide, as I have ſaid, I ſay over thoſe Things I have been learn- 
ing that Day at School; if I have committed any great 
Fault, I implore Chriſt's Clemency that he would pardon 
me, and I promiſe amendment: And if I have committed no 
Fault, I thank him for his Goodneſs in preſerving me from 
all Vice, and then I recommend my ſelf to him with all my 
Soul, that he would preſerve me from the Attempts of oy 
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evil Genius, and filthy Dreams. When this is done, and E 


- am got into Bed, I croſs my Forehead and Breaſt, and com- 
ba poſe my ſelf toreſt. Er. In what Poſture do you compoſe 
„. your ſelf? Ga. I don't lye upon my Face or my back; but 


„ frſt leaning upon my right Side, I fold my Arms a croſs, fo 


N that they may defend my Breaſt, as it were with the Figure 
& Jof a Croſs, with my right Hand upon my left Shoulder, and 
1 my left upon my right, and fo I fleep ſweetly, either till I a- 


wake of my ſelf, or am called up. Er. You are 2 little 
3 eint that can do thus. Ga. You are a little Fool for ſaying 
oo. Er. I praiſe your Method, and I would I could prac- 
tiſe it. Ga. Give your Mind to it, and you'll do it; for 
d vhen once you have accuſtom'd your ſelf to it for a few 
+» Months, theſe Things will be pleaſant, and become natural. 
y Er. But I want to hear concerning divine Service. Ga. 1 
: [I don't neglect that, eſpecially upon holy Days. Er. How do 
d Jou manage your ſelf on holy Days? Ga. In the firlt 
f- Place I examine my ſelf if my Mind be polluted by any Stain 
e, of Sin. Er. And if you find it is, what do you then? Do 
\ Dou refrain from the Altar? Ga. Not by my bodily Preſence, 
te but I withdraw my ſelf, as to my Mind, and ſtanding as it 
e were afar off, as tho* not daring to lift up my Eyes to God 
ot che Father, whom I have offended, I ſtrike upon my Breaſt, 
ae crying out with the Publican in the Goſpel, Lord be merciful 
5 6% me a Sinner. And then if I know I have offended any 
ts Man, I take care to make him Satisfaction, if I can preſently ; 


* but if I cannot do that, I reſolve in my Mind to reconcile my 
d WI Neighbour as ſoon as poſſible. If any Body has offended me, 
y | forbear Revenge, and endeavour to bring it about, that he 


ne that has offended me, may be made ſenſible of his Fault, and 
a. de ſorry for it: But if there be no Hope of that, I leave, all 
p- Vengeance to God. Er. That's a hard Task. Ga. Is it hard“ 


c, 0 forgive a ſmall Offence to your Brother, whoſe mutua 
1 Forgiveneſs thou wilt ſtand in frequent need of: When Chrif t 
ad has at once forgiven us all our Offences, and is every Daz x 


er forgiving us? Nay this ſeems to me not to be Liberality tc 
as our Neighbour, but putting to Intereſt to God, juſt as thoug! 1 
t, one Fellow Servant ſhould agree with another, to forgive hin 2? 
Fd three Groats, that his Lord might forgive him ten Talents. Er . 

ou indeed argue very rationally, if what you ſay be true. 
Ga. Can you deſire any Thing truer than the Goſpel? Er 

hat is unreaſonable ; but there are ſome, who can't believe 
themſelves to be Chriſtians, unleſs they hear Maſs (as they ca 1 
it) every Day. Ga. Indeed I don't condemn the Practice, i 1 
thoſe that have Time enough, and ſpend whole Days in pro- 
lane Exerciſes: But I only diſapprove of thoſe who ſuperſtition! > * 


ly 
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ly fancy that that Day muſt needs be unfottuntate to them, 
that they have not begun with the Maſs ; and preſently after di- 
vine Service is over, they go either to Trading, Gaming, of 
the Court, where whatſoever ſucceeds, though done juſtly or 
unjuſtly, they attribute to the Maſs. Er. Are there any 
\ Perſons that are ſo abſurd? Ga. The greateſt Part of Man- 
kind. Er. But return to divine Service. Ga. If I can I get 
to ſtand ſo cloſe by the holy Altar, that I can hear what the 
Prieſt reads, eſpecially the Epiſtle and the Goſpel : From theſe 
I endeavour to pick ſomething, which I fix in my Mind, and 
this I ruminate upon for ſome Time. Er. Don't you pray 
at all in the mean Time. Ga. I do pray, but rather mental- 
ly than vocally. From the Things the Prieſt reads, I take 
Occaſion of Prayer. Er. Explain that a little more, I don't 
well take in what you mean. Ga. [11 tell you, ſuppoſe this 
Epiſtle was read, Purge-out the old Leaven, that ye may be a 
new Lump, as ye are unleavened ; on Occaſion of theſe 
Words, I thus addreſs my ſelf to Chriſt, © I wiſh I were the 
“% unleavened Bread, pure from all Leaven of Malice: But do 
thou O Lord Jeſus, who alone art pure and free from all 
„ Malice, grant that I may every Day more and more purge 
“ out the old Leaven.” Again if the Goſpel chance to be 
read concerning the Sower ſowing his Seed, I thus pray with 
my ſelf, Happy is he that deſerves to be that good Ground, 
and I pray that of barren Ground, he of his great Goodneſs 
* would make me good Ground, without whoſe Blefling no- 
“ thing at all is good.” Theſe for Example ſake, for it would 
be tedious to mention every Thing: But if I happen to meet 
with a dumb Prieſt, (ſuch as there are many in Germany) or 
that I can't get near the Altar, I commonly get a little 
Book that has the Goſpel of that Day and Epiſtle ; and this I 
either ſay out aloud, or run it over with my Eye. Er. I un- 
derſtand ; but with what Contemplations chiefly doſt thou 
paſs away the Time? Ga. I give thanks to Jeſus Chriſt for 
his unſpeakable Love, in condeſcending to redeem Mankind 
by his Death ; I pray. that he would not ſuffer his moſt holy 
Blood to be ſhed in vain for me ; but that with his Body, he 
would always feed my Soul, and that with his Blood he 
would quicken my Spirit ; that growing by little and little in 
the increaſe of Graces, I may be made a fit Member of his 
myſtical Body, which is the Church; nor may ever fall from 
that holy Covenant that he made with his ele& Diſciples, at 
the laſt Supper, when he diſtributed the Bread, and gave the 
Cup ; and through thefe, with all who are engrafted into 
his - Soctety by Baptiſm. And if I find my Thoughts to 
wander, I read ſome Pſalms, or ſome pious Matter, that 
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keep my Mind from wandring. Er. Have you any patticu- 
lar Pſalms for this purpoſe. G4. I have; but ] have not ſo 
tyed my ſelf up to them, but that I can omit them, if any 
Meditation comes into my Mind that is more refreſhing, than 
the Recitation of thoſe Pſalms. Er. What do you do as 
to Faſting ? Ga. I have nothing to do with faſting, for ſo 
Jerome has taught me ; that Health is hot to be impair'd by 
faſting, until the Body is arrived at its full Strength. I am 
not yet quite 17 Years old; but yet if I find Occaſion, I 
dine and ſup ſparingly, that I may be more lively for ſpiri- 
tual Exerciſes on holy Days. Er. Since I have begun, I will 
go through with my Enquiries: How do you find your ſelf 
affected towards Sermons? Ga. Very well. I go to them 
as devoutly, as if J was going to a holy Aſſembly; and yet 
pick and chuſe whom to hear, for there are ſome, one 
had better not hear than hear; and if ſuch an one happens to 
preach, or if it happen that rio Body preaches, I pals this 
Time in reading the Scriptures, I read the Goſpel or Epiſtle 
with Chryſoſtom's or Jerome's Interpretation, or any other 
learned Interpreter that I. meet with. Er. But Word of 
Mouth is more affecting. Ga. I confeſs it is, and I had ra- 
ther hear if I can but meet with a tolerable Preacher; but I 
don't ſeem to be wholly deſtitute of a Sermon if I hear Chry- 
ſaſtom or Jerome ſpeaking by their Writings. Er. I am of 
your Mind; but how do you ſtand affected as to Confeſſi- 
on? Ga. Very well; for I confeſs daily. Er. Every 
Day * Ga. Yes. Er. Then you ought to keep a Prieſt to 
your ſelf. Ga. But I confeſs to him who only truly re- 
mits Sins, to whom all the Power is given. Er. To whom ? 
Ga. To Chriſt. Er. And do you think that's ſufficient ? 


Ga. It would. be enough for me, if it were enough for the” 
Rulers of the Church, and receiv'd Cuftom. Er. Who do 


you call the Rulers of the Church? Ga. The Popes, 
Biſhops and Apoſtles. Er. and do you put Chriſt into this 
Number? Ga. He is without Controverſy the chief Head 
of 'em all. Er. And was he the Author of this Confeſſion 
in uſe? Ga. He is indeed the Author of all good; but whe- 
ther he appointed Confeſſion as it is now us'd in the Church, 
leave to be diſputed. by Divines. Fhe Authority of my 


Betters is enough for me that am but a Lad and a private 


Perſon. This is certainly the principal Confeſſion; nor is 
it an eaſy Matter to. confeſs to Chriſt, no Body confeſſes 


to him, but he that is angry with his Sin. If I have com- 


mitted any great Offence, I lay it open, and bewail it to him; 


and implore his Mercy; I cry out, weepand lament, nor do 1 


the 


Side over before feel the 3 of Sin thoroughly purged from 
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the bottom of my Heart, and ſome Tranquillity and Chearful- 
neſs of Mind follow upon it, which is an Argument of the 
Sin being pardoned. And when the Time requires to go to 
the holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Chriſt ; 
then I make Confeſſion to a Prieſt too, but in few Words, 
and nothing but what I am well fatisfy*'d are Faults, or ſuch 
that carry in them a very great Suſpicion that they are ſuch ; 
neither do I always take it to be a capital or enormous 
Crime; every thing that is done contrary to human Conſti- 
tutions, unleſs a wicked Contemptuouſneſs ſhall go along 
with it: Nay I ſcarce believe any Crime to be Capital, 
that has not Malice join'd with it, that is, a perverſe Will. 
Er. I commend you, that you are ſo religious, and yet not 
ſuperſtitious : Here I think the old Proverb takes Place: 
Nec omnia, nec paſſim, nec quibuſlibet, That a Perſon ſhould 
neither ſpeak all, nor every where, nor to all Perſons. Ga. 
I chuſe me a Prieſt, that I can truſt with the Secrets of my 
Heart. Er. That's wiſely done : For there are a great many, 
as is found by Experience, do blab out what in Confeſſi- 
ons is diſcovered to them. And there are ſome vile impu- 
dent Fellows that enquire of the Perſon confeſſing thoſe 
things, that it were better if they were conceal'd, and there 
are ſome unlearned and fooliſh Fellows, who for the ſake 
of filthy Gain, lend their Ear, but apply not their Mind, 
who can't diſtinguiſh between a Fault and a good Deed, nor 
can neither teach, comfort nor adviſe. Theſe Things I have 

heard from many, and in part have experienced my ſelf. Ga. 
And I too much ; therefore I chuſe me one that is learn'd, 
grave, of approv'd Integrity, and one that keeps his Tongue 
within his Teeth. Er. Truly you are happy that can make 
a Judgment of things ſo early. Ga. But above all, I take 
care of doing any Thing that I can't fafely truſt a Prieſt 
. with. Er. That's the beſt Thing in the World, if you can 
but do ſo. Ga. Indeed it is hard to us of our ſelves, but by 
the Help of Chriſt it is eaſy; the greateſt Matter is, that there 
be a Will to it. I often renew my Reſolution, eſpecially 
upon Sundays: And beſides that, I endeavour as much as 
I can to keep out of evil Company, and aſſociate my ſelf 
with good Company, by whoſe Converſation I may be 
better'd. Er. Indeed you manage your ſelf rightly : For 


evil Converſations 3 good Manners, Ga. I ſhun Idle- 


neſs as the Plague. Er. You are very right, for Idleneſs 


is the Root of all Evil; but as the World goes now, he 
mult live by himſelf that would keep out of bad Company. 
Ga. What you ſay is very true, for as the Greek Wiſe-men 


faid, the bad are the great eſt Number. But I chuſe the belt 
| | | out 
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out of a few, and ſometimes a good Companion, makes his 


Companion better. I avoid thoſe Diverſions that incite to 
Naughtineſs, and uſe thoſe that are innocent. I behave my 


ſelf courteous to all; but familiarly with none but thoſe 


that are good. If I happen at any Time to fall into bad 
Company, I either corre& them by a ſoft Admonition, 
or wink at and bear with them, if I can do 'em no good; 
but I be ſure to get out of their Company as ſoon as I 
can. Er. Had you never an itching Mind to become a 
Monk. Ga. Never; but I have been often ſollicited to it 
by ſome, that call you into a Monaſtry, as into a Port 
from a Shipwreck. Er. Say you ſo ? Were they in Hopes 
of a Prey ? Ga. They ſet upon both me and my Parents 
with a great many crafty Perſuaſions, but I haye taken a 
Reſolution not to give my Mind either to Matrinzony or 
Prieſthood, nor to be a Monk, nor to any kind of Life 


out of which I can't extricate my ſelf, before I know My 


ſelf very well. Er. When will that be; Ga. Perhaps ne- 
ver. But before the 28th Year of ones Age, nothing ſhould 
be reſolved on. Er. Why ſo ? Ga. Becauſe I hear every 


where, ſo many Prieſts, Monks and married Men lamenting, 


that they hurried themſelves raſhly into Servitude. Er. 
You are very cautious not to be catch'd. Ga. In the mean 
Time I take a ſpecial Care of three Things. Er. What are 
they? Ga. Firſt of all to make a good Progreſs in Mo- 
rality, and if I can't do that, I am reſolv'd to maintain an 
unſpotted Innocence and good Name ; and laſt of all I fur- 
niſh my ſelf with Languages and Sciences that will be of Uſe 
in any Kind of Life. Er. But do you neglect the Poets? 
Ga. Not wholly, but I read generally the chaſteſt of them, 
and if 1 meet with any Thing that is not modeſt, I paſs that 


by, as Ulyſſes paſſed by the Syreus ſtopping his Ears. Er. 


To what Kind of Study do you chiefly addict your ſelf? 
To Phyfick, the Common or Civil Law, or to Divinity ? 
For Languages, the Sciences and Philoſophy are all conducive 
to any Profeſſion whatſoever. Ga. I have not yet tho- 
roughly betaken my ſelf to any one particularly, but I take 
a Taſte of all, that I be not wholly ignorant of any ; and 
the rather, that having taſted of all I may the better chuſe 
that I am fitteſt for. Medicine, is a certain Portion in what- 
ſoever Land a Man is, the Law is the Way to Preferment : 
But TI like Divinity the beſt, ſaving that the Manners of ſome 
of the Profeſſors of it, and the bitter Contentions that are a- 
mong them, diſpleaſe me. Er. He won't be very apt to fall 
that goes ſo warily along, Many in theſe Days are frighted 
from Divinity; becauſe they are afraid they ſhould not be 
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ſound. in the Catholick Faith, becauſe they ſee no Principle 
of Religion, but what is called in Queſtion. Ga. I believe 
firmly what I read in the holy Scriptures, and the Creed, 
called the Apoſtles, and I don't trouble my Head any farther : 
I leave the reſt to be diſputed and defined by the Clergy, if 
they pleaſe ; and if any thing is in common Uſe with Chriſ- 
tians that is not repugnant to the holy Scriptures, I obſerve 
it, for this Reaſon, that I may not offend other People. Er. 
What Thales taught you that Philoſophy ? Ga. When I 
was a Boy and very young, I happen'd to live in the Houſe 
with that honeſteſt of Men * Fohz Colet, do you know him? 
Er. Know him, ay, as well as I do you. Ga. He inſtruct- 


ed me when I was young in theſe Precepts. Er. You 


won't envy me, I hope, if I endeavour to imitate you ? 
Ga. Nay, by that Means you will be much dearer to me. 
For you know, Familiarity and good Will, are cloſer ty'd 
by Similitude of Manners. Er. True, but not among Can- 
didates for the ſame Office, when they are both ſick of the 
ſame Diſeaſe. Ga. No, nor between two Sweet-hearts of 
the fame Miſtreſs, when they are both fick of the ſame 
Love. But without jeſting, Pl! try to imitate that Courſe 
of Lite. Ga. I wiſh you as good Succeſs as may be. Er. 
It may be I ſhall overtake thee. Ga. I wiſh you might get 
before me; but in the mean Time I won't ſtay for you; 
but I will every Day endeavour to out-go my ſelf, and do 
vou endeavour to out-go me, if you can. TIS 
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The ARGUM ENT. 


This Colloguy preſents you with the Art of Hunting, W1/2 
ing, of bringing Earth-Worms out of the Ground, of 
fricking Frogs. | . 


Paur, THOMAS, VINCENT, LAWRENCE, 
BARTH OLus. EPR 


P74. Every one to his Mind. I love Hunting. Th. And 
| ſo do I too, but where are the Dogs? The hunting 
Poles ? And the hunting Nets ? Pa. Farewel Boars, Bears, 
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[ 171 John colet was an Engliſhman of good Reputation and Learning; 4 
miliar Acquaintance of Eraſmus, to whom there are many Letters of Eraſmus 


now extant, | 
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Bucks, and Foxes, we'll lay Snares for Rabbets. Vi. But 
I'll ſet Gins for Locuſts and Crickets. La. But I'll catch 
Frogs: Ba. I'll hunt Butterflies. La. Tis difficult to follow 


flying Creatures. Ba. It is difficult, but *tis fine Sport; 


unleſs you think it finer Sport to hunt after Earth-worms, 
Snails or Cockles, becauſe they have no Wings. La. In- 
deed I had rather go a Fiſhing ; I have a neat Hook. Ba. 
But where will you get Baits? La. There are Earth- worms 
enough every where to be had. Ba. So there is, if they 


Would but creep out of the Ground to you. La. But Pll 


make a great many thouſand jump out preſently. Ba. How ? 
By Witch-craft ? La. You ſhall ſee the Art. Fill this Buck- 
et with Water, break theſe green Peels of Walnuts to Pie- 
ces and put into it: Wet the Ground with the Water. 
Now mind a little, do you ſee them coming out? Ba. I ſee 
32 believe the armed Men ſtarted out of the 
Earth after this, Manner from the Serpents [1] Teeth that 
were ſown : But a great many Fiſh are of too fine. and de- 
ficate a Palate to. be. catch'd with ſuch a vulgar Bait. La. 
I know a certain Sort of an Inſe& that I us'd to catch 


ſuch with, Ba. See if you can impoſe upon the Fiſhes ſo, 


I'll make Work with the Frogs. La, How, with a Net? 
Ba. No, with a Bow. La. That's a new Way of Fiſhing ! 
Ba. But *tis a pleaſant one; you'll ſay ſo, when you ſee it. 
Vi. What if we two ſhould play at holding up our Fingers? 
Ba. That's an idle, clowniſh Play indeed, fitter for them that 
are ſitting in a Chimney Corner, than thoſe that are ranging in 
the Field. Yi. What if we ſhould play at Cob-Nut? Pa. 
Let us let Nuts alone for little Chits, we are great Boys. 
Vi. And yet we are but Boys for all that. Pa. But they 
that are fit to play at Cob-Nut, are fit to ride upon a Hob- 
by-Horſe. Ji. Well then, do you ſay what we ſhall play 


at; and I'll play at what you will. Pa. And Pl be con- 


formable. 


1 — 
1— 


[Dr.) This refers to the Fable in the 24 Book of Ovid's e 
where cadmus ſcattering the Serpen:'s Teeth on the Ground, armed Men 


ſprang up. 
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The ARGUM ENT. 


This Colloquy treats of ſcholaſtic Studies, and School 


Plays. 1. The Boys going into the School. The fri- 
| king of a Clock. A whipping Maſter. Of ſaying a 
Leſſon. Fear hurts the Memory. 2. Of Writing, 
the Paper ſinks. Of making a Pen. Of a hard Nip. 
A ſoft Nip. Of Writing quick, well. 


SYLYIUS, FOUN. 


4 Y. What makes you run ſo John? Jo. What makes a 

Hare run before the Dogs, as they uſe to fay ?  Syl. 
What Proverb is this? Fo. Becauſe unleſs Iam there in Time, 
before the Bill is called over, I am ſure to be whipp'd. Sy. 
You need not be afraid of that, it is but a little paſt five : 
Look upon the Clock, the Hand is not come to the half 
Hour Point yet. Fo. Ay, but I carr ſcarce truſt to Clocks, 
they go wrong ſometimes. Sy. But truſt me then, I heard 
the Clock ſtrike. Fo. What dia that ſtrike * Sy. Five. Fo. 
But there is ſomething elſe that I am more afraid of than 
that, I muſt ſay by heart a good long Leſſon for Yeſterday, 
and I am afraid I can't ſay it. Sy. I am in the ſame Caſe 
with you ; for I my ſelf have hardly got mine as it ſhould 
be. Jo. And you know the Maſter's Severity. Every Fault 
is a Capital one with him: He has no more Mercy of our 
Breeches, than if they were made of a Bull's Hide. Sy. But 
he won't be in the School. Fo. Who has he appointed in his 


Place? Sy. Cornelius. Jo. That ſquint-ey'd Fellow! Wo 


to our Back-ſides, he's a greater Whip-Maſter than Busby 
himſelf. Sy. You ſay very true, and for that Reaſon I have 
often wiſh*d he had a Palſy in his Arm. Fo. It is not pious to 
wiſh ill to ones Maſter ; it is our Buſineſs rather to take care 
not to fall under the T'yrant's Hands. Sy. Let us ſay one to 

eating and the other looking in the Book. 
Jo. That's well thought on. Sy. Come, be of good Heart; 
for Fear ſpoils the Memory. Jo. I could eaſily lay aſide Fear, 
if I were out of Danger ; but who can be at caſe in his Mind, 


that is in ſo much Danger. Jy. I confeſs ſo; but we are 
not in Danger of our Heads, but of our Tails. 


2. Of 
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| 2. Of Writing. ; 


CORNELIUS, ANDREW. 


Co. You write finely, but your Paper ſinks. Your Paper 
is damp, and the Ink ſinks through it. Az. Pray make me 
a Pen of this. Co. I have not a Pen-knife. Az. Here is 
one for you. Co. Out on't, how blunt it is! Az. Take the 
Hoan. Co. Do you love to write with a hard-nip'd Pen, 
or a ſoft? Az. Make it fit for your own Hand. Co. I uſe 
to write with a ſoft Nip. Az. Pray write me out the Alpha- 
bet. Co. Greek or Latin? Au. Write me the Latin firſt ; Pll try 
to imitate it. Co. Give me ſome Paper then. Ax. Take ſome. 
Co. But my Ink is too thin, by often pouring in of Water. 
An. But my Cotton is quite dry. Co. Squeeze it, or elſe Piſs 
in it. Au. I had rather get ſome Body to give me ſome. 
Co. It is. better to have of ones own, than to borrow, An. 
What's a Scholar without Pen and Ink ? Co. The ſame that 
a Soldier is without Shield or Sword. Az. I wiſh my 
Fingers were ſo nimble, I can't write as faſt as another 
ſpeaks. Co. Let it be your firſt chief Care to write well, and 
your next to write quick : No more Haſte than good Speed. 
An. Very well, ſay to the Maſter when he dictates; no 
more Haſte than good Speed. 1 8 


S recen 
4 Fun of giving Thanks, 2” | 0 

PETER, CHRISTIAN. |, © 

Pe. You have oblig'd me, in that you have written to 


me ſometimes. I thank you for writing to me often. I 
love you, that you have not thought much to ſend me 


now and then a Letter. I give you Thanks that you have 


viſited me with frequent Letters. I thank you for loading 
of me with Packets of Letters. I thank you heartily. 
Thanks that you have now and then | provoked me with 
Letters. You have oblig'd me very much that you have 
honour'd me with your Letters. I am much beholding to you 


for your moſt obliging Letters to me. I take it as a great 


Fayour, that you have not thought much to write to me. 
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The Anſwer. 


C5. Indeed I ought to beg Pardon for my Preſumption; who 
dar'd preſume to trouble a Man of ſo much Buſineſs, and ſo 
much Learning with my unlearned Letters. I acknowledge 
your uſual humanity, who haſt taken my Boldneſs in good 
Part. I- was afraid my Letters had given you ſome Of- 
fence, that you ſent me ; no Anſwer. There is no Reaſon 
t hat you ſhould thank me, it is more than enough for me, if 
vou have taken my Induſtry in good Part. ON 


CFF 


Form of asking after News. 


Pe. Is there no News come from our Country? Have 
you had any News from our Countrymen? What News ? 
Do you bring any News? Is there any News come to 
Town? Is there any News abroad from our Country? 


The Anſar. 


Ch. There is much News; but nothing of Truth. News 
enough indeed ; but nothing certain. A great deal of News ; 
but nothing to be depended upon. Not a little News ; but 
not much Truth. There is no News come. I have had no 
News at all. Something of News ; but nothing certain. 
There are a great many Reports come to Town; but they 
are all doubtful. There is a great deal of Talk; but no- 
thing true, nothing certain. If Lies pleaſe, I have brought 

you a Whole Cart Load of them. I bring you whole 
| Buſhels of Tales. I bring you as many Lies as a good Ship 
will carry. Pe. Then unlade your {elf as faſt as you can, 
for fear you ſhould fink, being ſo over-frighted. Ch. I have 
any but what's the Chat of Barbers Shops, Coaches and 

8 e | | e | 
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Har't you received any Letters. The Form. 


Pe. Have you had no Letters? Have you had any Let- 
ters out of your own Country? Have no Letters been 
brought to you ? Haye you receiv'd any Letters ? Have 

| 1 | you 


yo 


tro 


e 


VE 


tO 


you had any Letters ? Have you received an} : 


i 39 ” e 
Y 5 | 


from your Friends? Are there no Letters come from Fr 
The Anſwer. 


Ch. I have received no Letters. T han't had ſo much as a 
Letter. I han't had the leaſt Bit of 4 Letter. No Body has. 
ſent me any Letter. There is not the *legſk Word come 
from any Body. I have received no more Letters for this 
long Time, than what you ſee in my Eye. Indeed I had 
rather have Money than Letters. I had rather recèivè Mo- 
ney than Letters. I don't matter Letters, ſo the Money 
does but come. I had rather be paid, than be written to. F 


PETE POPPED EEE r N & r f DEE 
believe ſo. The Form. Wa! 
Pe. I eaſily believe you. That is not hard to be believ'd. 


It is a very eaſy Thing to believe that. Who would not 


believe you in that? He will be very incredulous, that 
wort believe you in that Matter. In truth I do believe 
you. You will eafily make me believe that. I can believe 
you without ſwearing. What you fay is very likely. But 
for all that, Letters bring ſome Comfort. I had rather 
have either of them, than neither. 


* 


88 88 . . 888888 
Of Profit. A Form. | 


Ch. What ſignifies Letters without Money? What ſigni- 
fies empty Letters? What do empty Letters avail? What 
good do they do, what do they profit, advantage ? 
To whom are Letters grateful or acceptable without Money ? 
What Advantage do empty Letters bring ? What are idle 
Letters good for ? What do they do? What uſe are they of ? 
What are they good for ? What do they bring with them 
of Moment? What Uſe are empty Letters of ? - 

"a The Anſwer. 

Pe. They are uſeful, fit, proper, to wipe your Breech with. 
They. are good to wipe your Backſide with. If you don't 
know the Uſe of them, they are good to wipe your . Arſe 
with. To wipe your Breech with. To wipe your Back fide 
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Often 


with. They are good to clcanſe that Part of the Body that 
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to make up Grocery Ware in. 
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1 Of wiſhing Well. 5 
1. To a Man whoſe Wife is with Child. 


Pe. What? are our little Friends well? How does your 
Wife do? Ch. Very well, I left her with her Mother, and 
with Child. Pe. I wiſh it may be well for you, and her 
too: To you becauſe you're ſhortly to be a Father, and ſhe a 
Mother. God be with you. I pray and deſire that it may 
be proſperous and happy to you both. I pray, I beg of God 
that ſhe, having a ſafe Delivery, may bear a Child worthy of 
you both; and may make you a Father of a fine Child. 
commend you that you have ſhewed your ſelf to be a Man. 
J am glad you have prov'd your ſelf to be a Man. You 
have ſhew'd your ſelf to be a Gallus, but not [1] Cybele's, 
Now you may go, I believe, you are a Man. Ch. You joke 
upon me, as you are uſed to do. Well, go on, you may ſay 
What you pleaſe to me. ; \ 


TEE 
2. To one coming home into his own Country. 


Ch. I hear, you have lately been in your own Country. 
Pe. I have ſo, I had been out of it a pretty while. 1 
could not bear to be out of it long. I could not bear to 
be out of my Parents Sight any longer. I thought long 
till I emoy'd my Friends Company. Ch. You have ac- 
ted very piouſly. You are very good Humour'd, to think of 
thoſe Matters. We have all a ſtrange Affection for the Coun- 
try that hath bred us, and brought us forth. 


As Ovid ſays : 
Neſcio qud natale ſolum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, & immemores nom ſinit eſſe ſui. 


Pray tell me how did you find all Things there. 


- 
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[ "BY The Prieſts of Cybele the Mother of the Gods, were call'd Galli, - and 


were gelded or depriv'd of their Genitals, and therefore could not ſhew them- 


ſelves as Fathers or Men, 


Alt 


often fouls It ſelf. They are good to wrap Mackrel in. Good 
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Al Things Yew. The Form. 


Pe. Nothing but what was new. All Things changed, all 
Things become new. See how ſoon Time changes all hu- 
man Affairs. Methought I came into another World. I had 
ſcarce been abſent ten Years, and yet I admired at every; 
Thing, as much as Epimenides the Prince of Sleepers, when 
he firſt wak' d out of his Sleep. Ch. What Story is that? 
What Fable is that? Pe. I'II tell you if you are at Lei- 
ſure. *Ch. There is nothing more pleaſant. Pe, Then order 
me a Chair and a Cuſhion. Ch. That's very well thought 
on, for you will tell Lyes the better, fitting at eaſe. Pe. 
Hiſtorians tell us a Story, of one Epimenides a Man of Crete, 
who taking a walk alone by himſelf without the City, being 
caught in a haſty Shower of Rain, went for Shelter into 
a Cave, and there fell a- ſleep, and flept on for ſeven and 
forty Years together. 4 | | 


FCC 
J don't believe it. The Form. 


Ch. What a Story you tell? 'Tis incredible. What you 
ſay is not very likely. Yau tell me a Fiction. I don't think 
'tis true. You tell me a monſtrous Story. Are you not 
aſham'd to be guilty of ſo wicked a Lye ? This is a Fable 
fit to be put among [1] Lacian's Legends. Pe. Nay, I tell 
you what is related by Authors of Credit, unleſs you think 
[2] Aulus Gellius is not an Author of approv'd Credit. Ch. 
Nay, whatſoever he has written, are Oracles to me. [3] Pe. 
Do you think that a Divine dream'd ſo many Years ? For it 
is ſtoried that he was a Divine. Ch I am with Child to hear. 


pe. What is it more than what Scozzs and the School- men 
did afterwards ? But Epimenides, he came off pretty well, he 


came to himſelf again at laſt; but a great many Divines never, 1 
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117 Lucian of Samos, who in the Time of D-oclefian, wrote Dialogues in 

Greek, | | 
[2.] The Author of the Noctes Atticg. . | 

_ [3:] The Oracles of. the Sybz/s, eſpecially that of Cura, were accounted to 

be then of the greateſt certainty, | 
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wake out of their Dreams. Ch. Well go on, you do like x 
Poet; but go on with your Lye. Pe, Epimenides waking 
out of his Sleep, goes out of his Cave, and looks about 
Him, and ſees all Things chang'd, the Woods, the Banks, the 
Rivers, the Trees, the Fields ; and, in ſhort, there was no- 
thing but was new : He goes to the City, and enquires ; he 
ſtays there a little while, but knows no Body, nor did any 
Body know him: The Men were dreſs'd after another Fa- 
| 5 than what they were before; they had not the ſame 
ountenances; their Speech was alter'd, and their Manners 
quite different: Nor do I wonder it was ſo with Epimenides, 
after ſo many Years, when it was almoſt ſo with me, when 
I had been abſent but a few Years. Ch. But how do your 
Father and Mother do? Are they living? Pe. They are 
both alive and well; but pretty much worn out with old 
Age, Diſeaſes, and laſtly, with the Calamities of War. Ch, 
This is the Comedy of human Life. This is the inevitable 
Law of Deſtiny. J...... a 4 5: 3 


CCC 
Words, Names of affinity. 


Pe. Will you ſup at Home to Day? Ch. I am to ſup a- 
broad: I muſt go out to Supper. Pe. With whom ? Ch. With 
my Father in Law; with my Son in Law; at my Davugh- 
ter's in Law; with my Kinſman. They are call'd, Affines, 
Kinſmen, who are ally'd not by Blood, but Marriage. Pe. 
What are the uſual Names of Affinity? Ch. A Husband and 
Wife are noted Names. 8 . 


Socer, Is my Wife's Father. 

Gezer, My Daughter's Husband. 

Socrus, My Wife's Mother. 

Nurus, My Son's Wife. | 


| Levir, A Husband's Brother, Levir is call'd by the Wife, 


= Helen calls Hector, Levir, becauſe ſhe was married to 
J. 
Fratria, My Brother's Wife. 
Glos, A Husband's Siſter. 
Vitricus, My Mother's Husband. 
* Noverca, My Father's Wife. 
Privignus, The Son of my Wife or Husband. 
Privigna, The Daughter of either of them. | 
Rivalis, He that loves the ſame Woman another does. 


Pellex, 


ca 
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[63 
> 3 Pellex, She that loves the ſame Man another does, as Thras 
ing // is the Rival of og ems and Europa the Pellex of Jaws. 
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" I 
ny Of inviding f0 4 Feaſt 1 
Da- bs . 1 
me Dine with me to Morrow: by 
_ - Pe. I give you thanks, I commend you, I invite you to 1 


upper againſt to Morrow. I entreat your Company at Sup- 


+ ta 


| 
| 
4 
| 


= per to Morrow. I deſire you'd come to Dinner with me NF 
re 0 Morrow. I would have your Company at Dinner to 3 
1d Morrow. 4 
5 8 1 fear T1 can't come. Y 
No CS | 0 I can't. I am afraid 1 can't. I 1 come if I 7 
can; but I am afraid I can't. 7 

ö 3 
Pe. Why can't you? > How ſo? Why 1 > Wherefore > N 

* For what Reaſon? For what Cauſe ? What hinders you i 
th that you can „ 5 | 1 
N | 55 7% © 2 
oi | T miſt ſtay at Home. 5 row: nl 
2 hy 9 

e, Ch. Indeed I muſt be at Home at that Time. I By 5 
ad needs be at Home at N ight. I muſt not be abroad at that 9 
Time. I ſhall not have an Opportunity to go out any where * 

to Morrow. I muſt not be abſent at Dinner. I expect ſeme „ 

Gueſts my ſelf upon that Day. Some Friends have made 4 

an Appointment to ſup at our Houſe that Night. I have ; if 

ſome Gueſts to entertain that Night, or elſe I would come 4 

| with all my Heart. Unleſs it were ſo, I would not be un- * 
c, willing to come. If it were not ſo, I ſhould not want much in. 
to entreating. I would make no Excuſe if I could come. If I could 4 
come, I would not be ask'd twice. If I could by any $ 


Xs WY” 


means come, I would come .with a very little, or without 

any Invitation at all. If I could, I would obey your Com- 

mand very readily. It is in vain to ask one that is not at his 

own Diſpoſal : And there would beno need to ask me if ] 

could come: But at preſent, though I had never ſo much 

Mind, I can't; and it would be altogether unneceſſary to 

ak one that is willing. Pe. Then pray let me have your' 

45 Company the next Day after: . I muſt needs have 
| your 
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Four Company at Supper the next Day after to Morrow. 


1 61 1 


ou muſt not deny me your Company four Days hence. 


You muſt make no Excuſe as to coming next Thurſday. 


I cart promiſe. 
Ch. I can't promiſe. I cannot poſitively promiſe you. I 


can't certainly promiſe you. I will come -when it ſhall be 
moſt convenient for us bo tn. | 


Vu ought to ſet the Day. 


Pe. I would have you appoint a Day when you will 


come to ſup with me. You muſt aſſign a Day. You muſt 


ſet the Day. I deſire a certain Day may be prefix'd, pre- 
ſcrib'd, appointed, ſet; but ſet a certain Day. I would 
have you tell me the Day. | 


would not have you know before Hand. 


Ch. Indeed J don't uſe to ſet a Day for my Friends. 
I am uſed to ſet a Day for thoſe I'm at Law with. I would 
not have you know before Hand. I'll take you at una- 
wares. Þll come unexpectedly. I will catch you when 
you don't think on me. I ſhall take you when you don't 
think on me. I'll come unlook'd for. I'll come upon you 


before you are aware. Þ'll come an uninvited and unex» 


pected Gueſt. 
would know before Hand. 


Pe. I would know two Days before Hand. I would 
know two Days before. Give me Notice two Days before 
you come. Make me acquainted two Days before. Ch. 
If you will have me, I'll make a Sybaritical Appointment, 
that you may have Time enough to provide afore Hand. 
Pe. What Appointment is that? Ch. The Sybarites invited 
their Gueſts againſt the next Year, that they might both 
have Time to be prepar'd. Pe. Away with the Sybarites, 
and their troubleſome Entertainments: JI invite an old 
Chrony, and not a Courtier. 


D defire to your own Detriment. 


Ch. Indeed 'tis to your Detriment. Indeed tis to you? 
own Harm. To your own Loſs. Lou wiſh for it. You pray oy 
ER that 


— 


ce, 


F677 

that to your own Il}-convenience. Pe. Why ſo? Where- 
fore. Ch. I'll come provided. ll come prepar'd. I'll ſet 
upon you accoutred. Pll come furniſh'd with a ſharp Sto- 
mach; do you take care that you have enough to fatisfy a 
Vulture. PII prepare my Belly and whet my Teeth ; 
do you look to it, to get enough to ſatisfy a Wolf. 
Pe. Come and welcome, 1 dare you to it. Come on, 
if you can do any thing, do it to your utmoſt, with 
all your Might. Ch. I'll come, but I won't come alone. Pe. 
You ſhall be the more welcome for that ; but who will you 
bring with you? Ch. My Umbra. Pe. You can't do other- 
wiſe if you come in the Day Time. Ch. Ay, but P11 bring 
one Umbra or two that have got Teeth, that you ſhan't 
have invited me for nothing. Pe. Well, do as you will, ſo 
you don't bring any Ghoſts along with you. But if you pleaſe 
explain what is the Meaning of the Word Umbra. C5. 
Among the Learned they are call'd Vinbræ, who being un- 
invited, bear another Perſon, that is invited, Company. to 4 


Feaſt. Pe. Well, bring ſuch Ghoſts along with you as many 
as you will | : 8 > 


FFF 
1 * promiſe upon this Condition. 7 30 


Ch, Well, I will come, but upon this Condition, thae- vo 
ſhall come to Supper with me the next Day. I will do it 
upon this Condition that you ſhall be my Gueſt afterwards. 
Upon that Condition I promiſe to come to Supper, that you 
again ſhall be my Gueſt. I promiſe I will, but upon theſe 
Terms, that you in the like Manner ſhall be my Gueſt the 
next Day. I promiſe I will. I give you my Word I will, 
upon this Conſideration, that you dine with me the next Day. 
Pe. Come on, let it be done, let it be ſo. It ſhall be as 
you would have it. If you command me, Pll doit. I know 
the French Ambition, you won't ſup with me, but you'll make 
me amends for it. And fo by this Means Feaſts ule to go 
round. From hence it comes to paſs that it is a long Time 
before we have done feaſting one with another. By this In- 
terchangeableneſs Feafts become reciprocal without End. Ch. 
lt is the pleaſanteſt Way of Living in the World, if no more 
Proviſion be made, but what is uſed to be made daily. 

But, J detain you, it may be, when you are going ſome 
Whither, Pe. Nay, I believe, I do you. But we'll talk more 
largely nd more freely to Morrow. But we'll divert our 
ſelves tao Morrow more plentifully. In the mean Time 8 

* e | Care 


E 
Care of your Health. In the mean Time take Care t 
keep your ſelf in good Health. Farewel till then. 


ie 0 08 08 8 08 OLE EAR 
Whither are you going? The Form. 


Ch. Where are you a going now? Whither are you going 
ſo faſt? Where are you a going in ſuch great Haſte. Whi- 
ther go you? What's your Way ? 


RO DS OLI ID IT 
J J go home. The Form. 


Pe. I go home. I return home. I go home. I return 
home. I go home. I go to ſee what they are a doing at 
home. I goto call a Doctor. I am going into the Country. 
I made an Appointment juſt at this Time to go to ſpeak with a 
certain great Man. I made an Appointment to meet a great 
Man at this Time. Ch. Whom. Pe. Talkative Curio. Ch. 
I wiſh you Mercary's Aﬀiſtance. Pe: What need of Mer. 
cury's Aſſiſtance? Ch. Becauſe you have to do with a Man 
of Words. Pe. Then it were more proper to wiſh the Aſſiſ- 
tance of the Goddeſs Memoria. Ch. Why ſo ? Pe. Becauſe 
yowT have more Occaſion for patient Ears, than a ſtrenuous 
Tongue. And the Ear is dedicated to the Goddeſs Memoria. 

Ch. Whither are you going? Whither will you go? Pe 
This Way, to the left Hand. This Way; that Way, through 
the Market. Ch. Then P11 bear you Company as far as the 
next Turning. Pe. I won't let you go about. You fhan't 
put your felf to ſo much Trouble upon my Account. Save 
that Trouble till it fhall be of Uſe, it is altogether unne- 
ceſſary at this Time. Don't go out of your Way upon my 
Account. Ch. I reckon I fave my Time while I enjoy the 
Company of ſo good a Friend. I have nothing. elſe to do, 
and I am not ſo lazy, if my Company won't be troubleſome. 
Pe. No Body is a more pleaſant Companion. But I won't 
ſuffer you to go on my left Hand. I won't let you wall 
on my left Hand. Here I bid God be we you. I ſhall not 
bear you Company any longer. You ſhan't go further with 
Me. | 


4 


[6] 
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＋ Form of recommending. 


Ch. Recommend me kindly to Curio. Recommend me 


as kindly as may be to talkative Curio. Take Care to recom- 


mend me heartily to Curio. I deſire you have me recom- 
mended to him. I recommend my ſelf to him 'by you. I 
recommend my ſelf to you again and again. I recommend 
my ſelf. to your Favour with all the Earneſtneſs poſſible. Leave 
recommendo inſtead of commendo to Barbarians. See that you 
don't be ſparing of your Speech with one that. is full of 
Tongue. See that you be not of few Words with him 
that is a Man of many Words. 


eb. *. ELENA. 3 5h 165660956368 | 
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"FD A Form of Obſequiouſneſ. 


Pe. Would you hwe me obey you? W. ould you have 
me be obedient: ; Shall J obcy you? Then you command me 
to imitate you. Since you would have it ſo, I'll do it 
with all my Heart. Don't hinder me any longer; don't let 
us hinder one another. Ch. But before you go, I entreat you 
not to think much to teach me how I muſt uſe theſe Sen- 
tences, in mord, in cauſa, in culpa, you uſe to be ſtudious 
of Elegancy. Wherefore come on, I cntreat you teach me; 
explain it to me, PI love ”_ dearly. 


anne 2299500000990 
In Culph, In _—_ In Mord. 


Pe. T muſt do as you would have me. The Fault is not 
in me. It is not in thee. The Delay is in thee. Thou 
art the Caiiſe is indeed grammatically ſpoken, n are more 
elegant. 


41 7 Culpd, 


I am not in he Fault. The Fault is ndt mine. 1 am 
Without Fault. Vouf Idleneſs has been the Cauſe; that you 
have made no Proficiency, not your! Maſter nor your Father. 
You are all in Fault. You are both in Fault, You ate both 


to be blam'd. Ye are both to be accus'd. Ye axe both in 
00 | "= 


Fault. 
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[ 66 ] 
Fault. You have gotten this Diſtemper by your own ill 
Management. In like Manner they are ſaid to be in vi- 
tio, to whom the Fault is to be imputed ; and in crimine, 
they who are to be blam'd; and in damno eſſe, who are 
Loſers. This Sort of Phraſe is not to be inverted commonly, 
Damnum in illo eſt. Vitium in illo eſt. 


In Cauſd. 


Sickneſs has been the occaſion that I have not written 
to you. My Affairs have been the Cauſe that I have writ- 
ten to you ſo ſeldom, and not Neglect. What was the 
Cauſe? What Cauſe was there? I was not the Cauſe. 
The Poſt- man was in the Fault that you have had no Let- 
ters from me. Love and not Study is the Cauſe of your be- 
ing ſo lean. This is the Cauſe. | 


In Mord. 


I won't hinder you. What has hinder'd you? You 
have hindred us. You are always a Hindrance. What hin- 
dred you? Who has hindred you? You have what you 
ask'd for. It is your Duty to remember it. You have the 
Reward of your Reſpect. Farewel, my Chriſtian. Ch. And 
fare you well till to Morrow, my Peter. 


EEE ELLE 


At Meeting. 


CHRISTIAN, AUSTIN. 


Ch. God fave you heartily, ſweet Auſtiu. Au. I wiſh the 
ſame to you, moſt kind Chriſtian. Good Morrow to you, 
I wiſh you a good Day ; but how do you do? Ch. Very 
well as thihgs go, and I wiſh you what you wiſh for. Az. 
I love you deſervedly. I love thee. Thou deſerveſt to be 
lov'd heartily. Thou ſpeakeſt kindly. Thou art courteous. 1 
give thee Thanks. 


ESHRERLASSEES DEAE RE SIRE 


Jam angry with thee. The Form. 


- Ch. But I am ſomething angry with you. But I am 2 
little angry with you. But I am a little angry with = 
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But I am a little provok'd at you. I have ſomething. to be 


angry with you for. 


AIAN AS ANASINAAS AN AANGAAINAANNSA 
For what Cauſe. De Form. 5 


Au. I pray what is it? Why ſo? But why, I beſeech 
you? What Crime have I committed? What have I done ? 
Promereor bona, I deſerve Good; Commereor mala, I de- 
ſerve Ill, or Puniſhment : The one is uſed in a good 
Senſe, and the other in an Ill. Demeremar eum, is ſaid of 
him that we have attach'd to us by Kindneſs. 4 


CCC 
Becauſe you don t Regard me. 50 * 
Ch. Becauſe you take no Care of me. Becauſe you don't 


regard me. Becauſe you come to ſee us ſo ſeldom. Becauſe 
you wholly neglect us. Becauſe you quite negle& me. Be- 


cauſe you ſeem to have caſt off all Care of us. Au. But 


there is no Cauſe for you to be angry. But you are, angry 
without my Deſert, and undeſervedly ; for it has not been 
my Fault, that I have come to ſee you but ſeldom : Forgive 
my Hurry of Buſineſs that has hindered me from ſeeing you, 
as often as I would have done. Ch. I will pardon you 
upon this Condition, if you'll come to Supper with me to 
Night. I'll quit you upon that Condition, if you come to 
Supper with me in the Evening. Az. Chriſtian, you pre- 
ſeribe no hard Articles of Peace, and therefore I'll come 


with all my Heart. Indeed I will do it willingly. Indeed 


I would do that with all Readineſs in the World. I ſhan't 
do that unwillingly. I won't want much Courting to that. 
There is nothing in the World that I would do with more 
Readineſs. I will do it with a willing Mind. Ch. I com- 
mend your obliging Temper in this, and in all other Things. 
Au. I uſe always to be thus obſequious to my Friends, 
eſpecially when they require nothing but what's reaſonadle. 
O ridiculous ! Do yon think I would refuſe when offer'd 
__ that which, I ſhould have ask'd for | of my, own As- 

cord. ; 


—— 2 — 
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Don't deceive me. The Form. 


1 
Ne r 


Ch. Well, but take Care you don't delude me. See you 
don't deceive me. Take Care you don't make me feed 
a vain Hope. See you don't fail my Expectation. See 
you don't diſappoint me. See you don't lull me on with a 
l vain Hope. Au. There is no need to ſwear. In other Things, 
3 in other Matters you may be afraid of Perfidy. In this I won't 
4 deceive you. But hark you, ſee that you provide nothing but 
what you do daily: I would have no holy Day made upon my 
Account. You know that I am a Gueſt that am no great 
Trencher Man, but a very merry Man. Ch. I'll be ſure to 
take Care. I will entertain you with [1] Scholars Com- 
mons, if not with flenderet Fare. Au. Nay, if you'd pleaſe 
| me, let it be with Diogenes's [2] Fare. Ch. You may de- 
#4 end upon. it, I will treat you with a Platonic Supper, in 
which, you ſhall have a great many learned Stories, and but 
a little Meat, the Pleaſure of which ſhall laſt till the next 
Day: whereas they that have been nobly entertain'd, enjoy 
perhaps a little Pleaſure 'that Day, but the next are troubled 
1 with the Head-ach, and Sickneſs at the Stomach. He that 
" Tupp'd with Plato, had one Pleaſure from the eaſy Prepara- 
=_ tion, and Philoſopher's Stories; and another the next Day, 
*h that his Head . did not ach, and that his Stomach was not 
= ſick, and ſo had a good Dinner of the ſame of laſt Night's 
1 Supper. Au. I like it very well, let it be as you have aid. 
a Ch. Do you ſee that ,you leave all your Cares and melan- 
choly Airs at Home, and bring nothing hither but Jokes and 
Merriment ; and as Juvenal ſay s __.. 


al a. econ oa oo: end ions BEE oa as G 


2 Protenus ante meum, quicquid dolet, exue limen. 


Lay all that troubles down before my Door before gon 


come into it. 


Au. What? Would you have me bring no Learning along 
with me? I will bring my Muſes with me, unleſs you 
think it not convenient. Ch. Shut up your ill-natured 
Muſes at Home with your Buſineſs, but bring your good- 


i NT FIRE 
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DLZ. ] Pythagoras the Philoſopher lived upon Herbs. | 
[24] Diogenes fared harder than Pythageras, a Tub was his Houſe, Water 
kis Drink, his Hand his Cup, and Herbs his Food. 
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natured Muſes, all your witty Jeſts, your By-words, your 
Banters, your Pleaſantries, your pretty Sayings, and all your 
Ridiculoſities along with you. Au. I'll do as you bid me; 
put on all my beſt Looks. We'll be merry Fellows. We'll 
laugh our Bellies full. We'll make much of our ſelves. 
We'll feaſt jovially. We'll play the Epicareans. We'll ſet 
a good Face on't, and be boon Blades. Theſe are fine 
Phraſes of clowniſh Fellows that have a peculiar Way of 
ſpeaking to themſelves. Cy. Where are you going ſo faſt ? 
Au. To my Son's in Law. Ch. What do you do there? 
Why thither ? What do you with him? Az. I hear there is 
Diſturbance among them; I am going to make them Friends 
again, to bring them to an Agreement; to make Peace among 
them. Ch. You do very well, though I believe they don't 
want you; for they will make the Matter up better among 
themſelves. Au. Perhaps there is a Ceſſation of Arms, and 
the Peace is to be concluded at Night. But have you any 
thing elſe to ſay to me? Ch. I will ſend my Boy to call you. 
An. When you pleaſe. I ſhall be at Home. Farewel. Ch. I 
wiſh you well. See that you be here by five a Clock; 
Soho Peter, call Auſtin to Supper, who you know pro- 
miſed to come to Supper with me to Day. Pe. Soho! Poet, 
God bleſs you, Supper has been ready this good while, .. and 
my Malter ſtays for you at Home, you may come when 


you will. Az. I come this Minute. 
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| The Profane Feaſt. 


The ARGUMENT. | | 


« 
by 


Our Eraſmus moſt eleganily propoſes all the Furniture of 
this Feaſt, the Diſcourſes and Behaviour of the En- 
tertaiuer and the Gueſts, &c. Water and a Baſon be- 
fore Dinner. The Stoics, the Epicureans; the Form 
of the Grace at Table. It is good Wine that pleaſes 
four Senſes. Why Bacchus is the Poets God; why. 
| be is painted a Boy. Mutton very wholſome. That 
à Man does not live by Bread and M ine only. Sleep 
makes. ſome Perſons fat, Veniſon is dear. Concerning 
. Deers, Hares, and Geeſe: They of old defended' the 
Capitel . at Rome. Of Cocks, - Capons and Fiſhes. 
Here is diſcourſed of by the by, Faſting. Of the Choice 
of © Meats. Some Perſons Superſtition in that Mat- 
ler. The Cruelty of thoſe Perſons that rehuire theſe 
Things of thoſe Perſons they are hurtful to; when the 
eating of Fiſh is neither neceſſary, nor commanded by 
Chriſt. The eating of Fiſh is condemned by Phyſicians. 
The chief Luxury of old Time conſiſted in Fiſhes. We 
ſhould always live a ſober Life. What Number of 
Gueſts there ſhould be at an Entertainment. The Bill 
of Fare of the ſecond Courſe. The Magnificence of the 
French. The ancient Law of Feaſts. Either drink, or 
begone. A Variation of Phraſes. Thankſgiving after Meat. 
AUSTIN, CHRISTIAN, a Boy. 
A U. O, my Chriſtian, God bleſs you. It is very well that 
you are come. I am glad you're come. I congratulate 
my {elf that you are come. I believe it has not ſtruck five 
yet. Bo. Yes, itis a good while paſt five. It is not far from 
fix. It is almoſt fix. You'll hear it ſtrike fix preſently. Az. 
It is no great matter whether I come before five or after five, 
a5 long as JI am not come after Supper; for that is a miſe- 
rable Thing, to come after a Feaſt is over. What's all 
this great Preparation for? What means all this Proviſion ? 


What 


„„ ] Soda. £08 Rid 7 LA Ab 
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Wolf? Do you think Pm a Vulture. Ch. Not a Vulture, 
nor yet do I think you a Graſhopper, to live upon Dew. 


waſhen Hands this twelve Months. Au. O ridiculous ! *Tis 


$9} © 
What, do you think I'm a Wolf? Do you take me for a 


Here is nothing of Extravagancy. 1 always lov'd Neatneſs, 
and abhor Slovenlineſs. I am for being neither luxurious 
nor niggardly. [Ii] We had better leave than lack. If I 
dreſs'd but one Diſh of Peas, and the Soot ſhould chance to 
fall in the Pot and ſpoil it, what ſhould we have to eat then? 
Nor does every Body love one Thing ; therefore I love a 
moderate Variety. Au. An't you afraid of the ſumptuary 
Laws ? Ch. Nay, I moſt commonly offend on the con- 
trary Side. There is no need of the [2] Faunian Law at our 
Houſe. The Slenderneſs of my Income teaches me frugality 
ſuffiqjently. Au. This is contrary to our Agreement. You 
promiſed me quite otherwiſe. Cþ. Well, Mr. Fool, you 
don't. ſtand to your Agreement. For it was agreed upon 
that you ſhould bring nothing but merry Tales. But let us 
have done with theſe Matters, and waſh, and fit down to 
Supper. Soho, Boy, bring a little Water and a Baſon; hang 
a Towel over your Shoulder, pour out ſome Water. What 
do you loiter for? Waſh, Auſtin. Au. Do you waſh firſt. 
Ch. Pray excuſe me. I had rather eat my Supper with un- 


not he that is the moſt honourable ; but he that is the dirtiel 
that ſhould waſh firſt; then do you waſh as the dirtieſt. Ch. 
You are too complaiſant. You are more complaiſant than 
enough; than is fitting. But to what Purpoſe is all this 
Ceremony? Let us leave theſe rrifling Ceremonies to Wo- 
men, they are quite kick'd out of the Court already, although 
they came from thence at firſt. Waſh three or four at a 
Time. Don't let us ſpend the Time in theſe Delays. I won't 
Place any Body, let every one take what Place he likes beſt. 
He that loves to fit by the Fire, will fit beſt here. He that 
can't bear the Light, let him take this Corner. He that loves 
to look about him, let him fit here. Come, here has been 
Delays enough. Sit down. I am at Home, ÞIl take my 
Supper ſtanding, or walking about, which I like beſt. Why 
don't you fit down, Supper will be ſpoiled. Au. Now let 
us enjoy our ſelves, and eat heartily. Now let us be Epicures. 
We have nothing to do with Superciliouſneſs. Farewel Care, 
let all ili Will and Detraction be baniſhed,  Let-us be merry, 
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[1.] Apitins was a luxurious Man, gave his Mind, as Seneca relates, to vo- 


thing but his Kitchen and Cookery. 8 - 
[24] The Fanaian Law was made againſt ſumpruous Feeſts, 


F 4 pleaſant, 


/ 


[72] 
pleaſant, and facetious. Ch. Auſtin, pray who are - thoſe 
Stoics and Epicures? Au. The Sroics are a certain melan- 

choly, rigid, parcimonious Sec of Philoſophers, who make 
the Summum bonum of Mankind, to conſiſt in a certain, I 
can't tell what, honeſtum. The Epicures are the Reverſe of 
theſe, and they make the Felicity of a Man to conſiſt in 
Pleaſure, Ch. Pray what Sect are you of, a Szoic or an Epi- 
cure? Au. I recommend Zeno's Rules; but I follow Epi- 
cureus's Practice. Ch. Auſtin, what you ſpeak in Jeſt, a great 
many do in earneſt, and are only Philoſophers by their 
Cloaks and Beards. Au. Nay, indeed, they out-live the Aſozs 
in Luxury. Ch. Dromo, come. hither. Do your Office, ſay 
Grace. Buy, © May he that feeds all Things by his Bounty, 
„command his Bleſſing upon what is or ſhall be ſet upon 
* this Table. Amen.” Ch. Set the Victuals on the Table. 


Why do we delay to eat up this Capon ? Why are we 


afraid to carve this Cock. Au. I'll be Hercules, and lay this 
Beaſt. Which had you rather have, a Wing or a Leg? Ch, 
Which you will. I don't Matter which. Au. In this Sort of 
Fowls the Wing is look'd upon the beſt; in other Fow!ls 
the Leg is commonly eſteemed the greater dainty Bit. CH. I put 
you to a great deal of Trouble. You take a great deal of 
Trouble upon you, upon my Account. You help every Body 
elſe, and eat nothing your ſelf. I'll help you to this Wing; 
but upon this Condition, that you ſhall give me half of it 
back. Au. Say you ſo, that is ſerving your ſelf and not. me; 


keep it for your ſelf, I am not ſo baſhful as to want any 


Body to help me. Ch. You do very well. Az. Do you 
carve for a Wolf? Have you invited a Vulture ? Ch. You 
faſt. You don't eat. Az. I eat more than any Body. Ch. 
Nay, rather, you lye more than any Body. Pray be as free 
as if you were at your own Houſe. Au. I take my ſelf to be 
there. I do ſo. I am refolv'd ſo to do. I deſign to 


do ſo. Ch. How does this Wine pleaſe. you? Does this 


Wine pleaſe your Palate? Au. Indeed it pleaſes me very 
well. Indeed it pleaſes mightily. It pleaſes me well enough, 
It pleaſes me very well, Ch, Which had you rather have, 
Red or White. | d 


Jt is no Matter what Colour it is. 


Au. Indeed 1 like both alike. It is no Matter what Co- 


lour *tis, fo the Taſte be pleaſing. I don't much mind how 


the Wine pleaſes the Eye, ſo it do but pleaſe the Palate, I 
an't much mov'd at the Sight of it, if the Taſte be but grate- 


ful. It is no gre:t Matter what Colour it is of, or what Co- 


lour 
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[73] 
jour is has, if it does but taſte well. I don't deſire to pleaſe 
my Eyes if 1 can but pleaſe. my Taſte. If it do but pleaſe 
the Palare, I don't Regard the Colour, if it be well reliſh'd. 
Ch. I believe ſo ; But there are ſome Perſons that are migh- 
ty deeply read in Table Philoſophy, who deny that the 
1 Wine can be good, unleſs it pleaſes four Senſes : The Eye, 
— with its Colour; the Noſe, with its Smell; the Palate, with 
its Taſte ; the Ears, by its Fame and Name. Az. O ridiculous! 
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t What ſi gnifies Fame to Drink. Ch. As much as many that 
r have à good Palate mightily approve of Lovain Wine, when 
) they believe it to be Bern Wine. Az. It may be, they had 
4 ſpoiled their Palate by much Drinking. Ch. No, before they 
" had drank one Drop. But I have a Mind to hear your Opi- 
1 nion, who are a Man of great Skill in theſe Matters. Az. 2 
, Our Countrymen prefer White before Red, becauſe the Red oY 
5 is a little more upon the Acid, and the White a ſmaller Wine. 19 
$ but that is the milder, and in my Opinion the more whol- 85 
. ſome. Ch. We have a pale red Wine, and a yellow Wine, 
f 7 a ue Colour Wine. This is new Wine, this Vear's 8 
$ This is two Years old. If any Body is for an old i 
t Wine, we have ſome four Years old, but it is grown i 
f flat and dead with Age. The Strength is gone With P 
4 Age. Au. Why, you're as rich as Lacallus. Ch. Soho, 2 
j Boy, where are you a loitering! ? You give us no At- * 
t tendance; don't you ſee we have no Wine here. What if 18 
- a Fire ſhould. happen now.? How ſhould we put it out'? = 
y Give every one a full Glaſs. Auſtin, what's the matter that you 0 
u are not merry? What makes you fit ſo melancholy ? What's 9 
u the Matter with you, that you an't chearful? You are either py 
. troubled at ſomething, or you're making Verſes. Vou play the R 
e Cryſippus now, you want a Meliſſa to feed you. Az. What * 
e Story is this you are telling nie of? Ch. Cryſippus is re- by. 
0 wu to have been ſo intent.upon his logical Subtilties, that . 
3 e would have been ſtarved at Table, unleſs his Maid Meliſ- SIS 
y MW had put the Meat into his Mouth. Az. He did not deſerve Q 
to have his Life ſav'd; but if Silence is an Offence to you, 
A and you love a noiſy F caſt, you have gotten that will make 
| one, Ch. I remember 1 have. That's very well minded: 

We muſt drink more freely, we r ene more lnger 

ly, more 2 Wine and leſs Water. | 
4 | Wu SIPs hit” on the Matter. | 
* f . 
[ Az. You have hit the Nail « on the Head. You are in the 
* 1 X08 have hit the Gs: . ar. ; 
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Fucundi calices quem non fecere diſertum ? 


Cb. That is very learnedly ſpoken, Auſtin and ſo indeed 
is all that comes from you, but ſince we are fallen into a Diſ- 
courſe concerning Wine, fince we have happen'd to make 
Mention of Wine; I have a Mind to ask you, for what Rea- 
ſon the Antients, who will have Bacchus the Inventor of 
Wine, call him the God of the Poets? What has that drunk- 
en God to do with Poets, who are the Votaries of the Virgin 
Muſes? Az. By Bacchus, this is a Queſtion fit to be put over 
a Bottle. But I ſee very well, what your Queſtion drives at. 
Ch. What prithee? Au. You very cunningly put a Queſtion 
about Wine, by a French Trick, which I believe you learn'd 
at Paris, that you may ſave your Wine by that Means. Ah 
7 your Way, I ſee you're a Sophiſter ; you have made a good 

roficiency; in that School. Ch. Well, I take all your Jokes, 
Pl return the like to you, when Opportunity ſhall offer. But 
to the Matter in Hand. Az. Pll go on, but Pl1 drink firſt, 
for it is abſurd to diſpute about a tippling Queſtion with a dry 
Throat. Here's to you Chriſtian. Half this Cup to you. Ch. 1 
thank you kindly. God bleſs it to you, much good may it do 
you. Au. Now Pm ready, at your Service, I'Il do it as well 
as I can after my Manner. That they have given a Boy's 
Face to Bacchus, has this Myſtery in it; that Wine being 
drank takes away. Cares and Vexations from our Minds, and 


adds a Sort ofa Cheerfulneſs to them. And for this Reaſon, ' 
it adds a Sort of Youthfulneſs even to old Men, in that it 


makes them more cheerful and of a better Complexion. The 
fame thing Horace in many Places, and particularly teſtifies 
in theſe Verſes : Kees IH t 


Ad mare cum deni, generoſum & lene requiro, 
Qod curas abigat, quod cum ſpe divite manet. 

In venas, animumque meum, quod verba miniſtret. 

Quod me Lucanæ juvenem commendet amice. 


For that they have afſign'd | the Poets to this Deity, I believe 
by it they. deſign'd to intimate this, that Wine both ſtirs up 


Wit and adminiſters Eloquence; which two Things are very 


fit for Poets. Whence it comes to paſs, that your Water 
Drinkers make poor Verſes. For Bacchus is of a fiery Con- 
* ſtitution naturally, but he is made more temperate, being uni- 
ted with the Nymphs. Have you been anſwer'd to your Sa- 
tisfaction? Ch. I never heard any Thing more to the Purpoſe 
from a Poet. You deſerve to drink out of a Cup 1 8 

| poet | Wels. 


Jewels. Boy, take away this Diſh, and ſet on another. 


| than your Palate. Ch. If I underſtood Oratory 


"Fs - 


Ju. You have got a very clowniſh Boy. Ch. He is the 
unluckyeſt Knave in the World. Au. Why don't you teach 
him better Manners. Ch, He is too old to learn. It is a hard 
Matter to mend the Manners of an old Sinner. An old Dog 
won't be eafily brought to wear a Collar. He's well enough 
for me. Like Maſter like Man, 8 l 


If jy knew what you lit d, I would help you. 


Au. I would cut you a Slice, if I knew what would pleaſe 
you. I would help you, if I knew your Palate. I would help 
you if I knew what you lik'd beſt. If I knew the Diſpoſition 
of your Palate, I would be your Carver. Indeed my Palate- 
is like my Judgment. Ch. You have a very nice Palate. No 
Body has a nicer Palate than you have. I don't think you 
come behind him of whoſe exquiſite Skill the Satyriſt ſays : 


: Oftrea callebat primo deprendere morſu, . 
Et ſemel aſpecti dicebat littus echini. >. 


Au. And you, my Chriftian, that I may return the Com- 
pliment, ſeem to have been Scholar to Epicurus, or brought 
up in the Catian School. For what's more delicate or nice 
ſo well as 
I do Cookery, I'd challenge Cicero himſelf. Au. Indeed if I 
muſt be without one, I had rather want Oratory than Cook- 
'&y. Ch. I am intirely of your Mind, you judge gravely, 
wiſely, and truly. For what is the Prattle of Orators good 


for, but to tickle idle Ears with a vain Pleaſure? But Cookery 


feeds and repairs the Palate, the Belly, and the whole Man, 
let him be as big as he will. Cicero ſays, concedat laurea lin- 


guæ; but both of them muſt give place to Cookery. I never 


very well liked thoſe Szozcs, who referring all Things to 
their, (I can't tell what) hoeftam, thought we ought to have 


no Regard: to our Perſons, and our Palates. Ariſtippus was 
wiſer than Diogenes beyond Expreſſion in my Opinion. Az. I, 
deſpiſe the Sroics with all their Faſts. But T 'praiſe and approve. 
Epicurus, more than that Cynic ' Diogenes, who lived upon 
| raw Herbs and Water; and therefore I don't wonder that 
Alexanger, that fortunate King, had rather be Alexander than 
Diogenes. Ch. Nor indeed would I my ſelf, who am but an 


ordinary Man, change my Philoſophy for Diogenes's; and I 
believe, your Catius would refuſe to do it too. The Philo- 
ſophers of our Time are wiſer ; who are content to Diſpute 


like Stoics, but in Living, out-do even Epicurus himſelf. 
And yet for all that, I look upon Philoſophy to be one of 


the 
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you angry with me, becauſe I have entertained you with fuch 


make uſe of this Verſe of Horace, 


761 
the moſt excellent Things in Nature, if uſed moderately 
I don't approve of ' philoſophiſing too much, for it is a very 
jejune, barren and melancholy Thing. When I fall into 
any Calamity or Sickneſs, then I betake my ſelf to Philo- 
Tophy, as to a Phyſician : But when I am well again, I bid 
it farewel. Ax. I like your Method. You do philoſophize 
very well. Your humble Servant Mr. Philoſopher, not of 
the Stoic School, but the Kitchen. Ch. What is the Matter 
with you, Eraſmns, that you are ſo melancholy > What makes 
you look ſo frowningly? What makes you fo ſilent? Are 


a flender Supper? Er. Nay, I am angry with you, that 
you have put your ſelf to ſo much Charge upon my Account, 
Auſtin laid a ſtrict Charge upon you, that you would pro- 
vide nothing extraordinary upon his Account. I believe you 
have a Mind we ſhould never come to ſee you again: For 
they give ſuch a Supper as this, that intended to make but 
one. What ſort of Gueſts did you expect? You ſeem to 
have provided not for Friends, but for Princes. Do you FR 
think we are Gluttons ? This is not to entertain one with a gre 
Supper ; but victualling one for three Days together. CH. Vou the 
will be ill humour'd. Diſpute about that Matter to Morrow; 
pray be good humour'd to Day. We'll talk about the Charge FX 
to Morrow: I have no Mind to hear any Thing, but what is 
merry; at this Time. Az. Chriſtian, whether had you rather fo 
have, Beef or Mutton ? Ch. I-like Beef beſt ; but I think th 
Mutton is the moſt wholſome. It is the Diſpoſition of Man- 


W pc 
kind, to be moſt deſirous of thoſe Things that are the moſt f 


hurtful. Au. The French are wonderful Admirers of Pork, 5 
Ch. The French. love that moſt that coſts leaſt. Au. I am a 
Jew in this one Thing. There is nothing I hate ſo much 
as Swines Fleſh. Ch. Nor without Reaſon : For what is 
more unwholſome. In this I am not of the French Man's, 
but of the Jews Mind. Er. But I love both Mutton and 
Pork ; but for a different Reaſon : For I eat freely of Mut- 
ton, becauſe I love it; but Hogs Fleſh I don't touch, by 
Reaſon of Love, that 1 may not give Offence. Ch. Yowrea 
clever Man, Eraſmus, and a very merry one too. Indeed! 
am apt to admire from whence it comes to paſs, that there 
is ſuch a great Diverſity in Mens Palates, wr” if 1 may 


— ot tf 2 22 


— , wid af 


Tres mibi cbnvivæ prope diſſentire videntur, : 
Poſcentes vario multùm diverſa palato. 


Er. Although as the Comedian ſays; ſo many Men, ſo 
many 15 and every Man has bis own Way; * * 


10 


| 

5 [7] 

Body can make me believe, there is more Variety in Mens 
Diſpoſitions, than there is in their Palates : So that you cart 
ſcarce find two that love the fame Things. I have ſeen 
a great many, that can't bear ſo much as the Smell of 
Butter and Cheeſe : Some -loath Fleſh; one will not eat 
roaſt Meat, and another won't eat boil'd. There are many 
that prefer Water before Wine. ' And more than this, which 
you'll hardly believe; 1 have ſeen a Man who would nej- 
ther eat Bread, nor drink Wine. Ch. What did that poor 
Man live on? Er. There was nothing elſe but what he could 
eat; Meat, Fiſh, Herbs and Fruit. CH. Would you have 
me believe you? Er. Yes, if you will. Ch. I will believe 
you ; but upon this Condition, that you ſhall believe me 
when I” tell a Lye. Er. Well, I will do it, ſo that you 
lye modeſtly. Ch. As if any Thing could be more im- 
pudent than your Lye. Er. What would your Confidence 


ſay, if I ſhould ſhew you the Man? Ch. He muſt needs be 


a ſtarveling Fellow, a meer Shadow. Er. Vou'd ſay he was 
a Champion. (5. Nay, rather a[ 17] Polyphemas. Er. I won- 
der this ſhould ſeem ſo ſtrange to you, when there are a 
great many that eat dry'd Fiſh inſtead of Bread: And ſome 
that the Roots of Herbs ſerve for the fame Uſe that Bread 
does us. Ch. I believe you; lye on. Er. I remember, I 
flaw a Man when I was in 1zaly, that grew fat with Sleep, 
without the Aſſiſtance either of Meat or Drink. Ch. Fie 
for Shame; I can't forbear making Uſe of that Expreſſion of 
the Satyriſt, Tauc immenſa cavi ſpiraut mendacia folles. Thou 
poeticiteſt. You play the Part of a Poet. I am loath to 
give you the Lye. Er. I am the greateſt Lyar in the 
World, if Plizy, an Author of undoubted Credit, has not 
written, that a Bear in fourtcen Days time, will grow 


wonderfully fat, with nothing but Sleep: And that he 


will fleep ſo ſound, that you can ſcarce wake him, by 
wounding him: Nay, to make you admire the more, I 
will add what Theophraſtus writes, that during that Time, 


if the Fleſh of the Bear be boil'd, and kept ſome Time, it 


will come to Life again. Ch. J am afraid that Parmeno 
in Terence, will hardly be able to comprehend theſe Things. 
believe it readily. I would help you to ſome Veniſon, 
if I were well enough accompliſh'd. Er. Where have you 
any Hunting now ? How came you by Veniſon? Ch. Midas, 
the moſt generous ſpirited Man living, and a very good 
Friend of mine, ſent it me for a Preſent ;- but ſo, that I. 
oftentimes buy it for leſs. Er. How ſo? Ch. Becauſe * 


[i] Pohphemus is repreſented by the Poets, as cho bigzeft of the Giants. 
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{ 78 ] 
am obliged to give more to his Servants, than J could by it 
for in the Market. Er. Who obliges you to that? Ch. The 
moſt violent Tyrant in the World. Er. Who is he? 5. 
Cuſtom. Er. Indeed, that Tyrant does frequently impoſe the 
moſt unjuſt Laws upon Mankind. Ch. The ſame Tyrant 
hunted this Stag , but the Day before Yeſterday. What did 
you do, who uſed to be a very great Lover of that Sport? 
Au. Indeed I have left off that Sport, and now I hunt after 
nothing but Learning. Ch. In my Opinion, Learning is flee- 
ter than any Stag. Au. But I hunt chiefly with two Dogs, 
that is to ſay, with Love and Induſtry : For Love affords a 
great deal of Eagerneſs to learn, and as the moſt elegant 


Poet ſays ; ak 


Labor improbus omnia vincit. 


Ch. Auſtin, you admoniſh after a friendly Manner, as you 


uſe to do; and therefore, I won't give over, nor reſt, nor 


tire, till I attain. Az. Veniſon is now in the Prime. Ply 
tells us a very admirable Story concerning this Animal. 
Ch. What is it, I pray you? Au. That as often as they 
prick up their Ears, they are- very quick of Hearing ; but 
on the contrary, when they let them down, they are deaf. 
Ch. That very often happens to my ſelf; for if I happen 
to hear a Word ſpoken of receiving Guineas, there is no 
Body quicker of Hearing than I; for then with Pampbilus 


in Terence, I prick up my Ears; but when there is any Men- 


tion made of paying them away, I let them down, and am 
preſently hard of Hearing. Au. Well, I commend you, 
you do as you ſhould do. Ch. Would you have ſome of 
the Leg of this Hare? Au. Take . it your ſelf. Ch. Or had 
you rather have ſome of the Back? Au. This Creature has 
nothing good but its Flank and hind Legs. Ch. Did you 
ever ſee a white Hare? Az. Oftentimes. Pliny writes, that 
on the Alps, there are white Hares ; and that it is believed, 
in the Winter time they feed upon Snow: Whether it be 
true or no, let Pliny ſee to that: For if Snow makes a Hare's 
Skin white, it muſt make his Stomach white: too. Ch. I 
don't know but it may be true. Au. I have ſomething for 
you that is ſtranger than that; but it may be you have heard 
of it. The ſame Man teſtifies that there is the ſame Nature 
in all of them; that is, of Males and Females, and that the 
Females do as commonly breed without the Uſe of the Male, 
as with it. And many Perſons aſſert the ſame, and eſpecially 
your skilful Hunters. C4. You fay right; but if you * 


[79] 


let us try theſe Rabbets, for they are fat and tender. I would 
help that pretty Lady if I fat nigher to her. Auſtin, pray take 
Care of that Lady that fits by you, for you know how to 
pleaſe the fair Sex. Au. I know what you mean, you 
Joker. Ch. Do you love Gooſe ? Au. Ay, I love em 
mightily, and I an't very nice. I don't know what's the 
Matter, but this Gooſe don't pleaſe me: I never faw any 
Thing dryer in all my Life: It is dryer than a Pumice- 
Stone, or Farias's Mother in Law, upon whom Cazallus 
breaks ſo many Jeſts. I believe *tis made of Wood: 
And in troth I believe 'tis an old Soldier, that has worn it 
ſelf out with being upon the Guard. They ſay a Goole is 
the moſt wakeful Creature living. In truth, if I am not out 
in my Gueſs, this Gooſe was one of them, who when the 
Watch and their Dogs were faſt,aſleep, in old Time defend- 
ed the Roman Capitol. Ch. As I hope to live, [ believe it 
was, for I believe it liv'd in that Age. Au. And this Hen 
was either half ſtarv'd, or elſe was in Love, or was jealous ; 
for this Sort of Creatures are much troubled with that Di- 
ſemper. This Capon fatten'd much better; ſee what Cares 
will do. If we were to geld our Theodoricus, he would grow 
tat much the ſooner. Th. I an't a Cock. Au. Iconfeſs you 
are not Gallas Cybelles, nor a Dunghil Cock; but it may be 
you are Gallus Gallaceus. Ch. What Word is that? Az. I 
leave that Word to be unriddled by you: I am Sphinx, and 
you ſhall be Oedipus. Ch. Auſtin, tell me truly, have you 
had no Converſation with Freuch Men, have you had no Af- 
finity with them? Had you nothing to do with them? 
Au. None at all, indeed. Ch. Then you are ſo much the 
worſe. Au. But perhaps 1 have had to do with French Wo- 
men. Ch. Will you have any of this Gooſe's Liver? This 
was look'd upon a great Delicacy by the Antients. Az. - 
5 will refuſe nothing that comes from your Hand. C. You 
u muſt not expect Roman Dainties. Au. What are they? Ch. 
It Thiſtles, Cockles, Tortoiſes, Conger Eels, Muſhrooms, 
d, Truffles, c. Az. I had rather have a Turnip, than any of 
x WW them. You are liberal and bountiful, Chriftiaz. Ch. No 
's Body touches theſe Partridges nor the Pidgeons, to Morrow is 
I WW * Falt-Day appointed by the Church; prepare againſt that 
YT Hunger: Ballaſt your Ship againſt the impending, Storm. 
d Wer is a coming, furniſh your Belly with Proviſion. Ax. 
re I wih you had kept that Word in, we ſhould have riſen 
e Wl from Supper more merrily. You torment us before the 
& Time. Ch. Why fo? Az. Becauſe I hate Fiſh, worſe than 
ly WM {do a Snake. Ch. You are not alone. Aa. Who brought 
© n this troubleſome Cuſtom ? Ch. Who order'd you 1 take 
| | loes, 
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Aloes, Wormwood and Scammony in Phyfick ? Au. But 
theſe Things are given to Folks that are ſick. Ch. So theſe 
Things are given to them that are too well. It is better 
ſometimes to be ſick, than to be too well: Au. In my Opi- 
nion, the Fews themſelves did not labour under ſuch a Bur- 
den. Indeed, I could eaſily refrain from Eels and Swines 
Fleſh, if I might fill my Belly with Capons and Partridges. 
Ch. In a great many Circumſtances, it is not the Thing, but 
the Mind that diſtinguiſhes us from Fews. They held their 
Hands from certain Meats, as from unclean Things that 
would pollute the Mind; but we, underſtanding that 20 the 
pure, all Things are pure, yet take away Food from the 
wanton Fleſh, as we do Hay from a pamper'd Horſe; that 
it may be more ready to hearken to the Spirit. We ſome- 
times chaſtiſe the immoderate» Uſe of pleaſant Things, by the 
Pain of Abſtinence. Au. I hear you; but by the ſame Ar- 
gument, Circumciſion of the Fleſh may be defended ; for 
that moderates the Itch of Coition, and brings Pain. If all 
hated Fiſh as bad as I do, I would ſcarce put a Parricide to 
ſo much Torture. Ch. Some Palates are better pleas'd 
with Fiſh than Fleſh. Au. Then they like thoſe Things that 
pleaſe their Gluttony ; but don't 'make for their Health. Ch. 
I have heard of ſome of the Aſops and Apitins's, that have 
look*d upon Fiſh as the greateſt Delicacy. Au. How then 


do Dainties agree with Puniſhment ? Every Body han't 


Lampreys, Scares, and Sturgeons. Au. Then it is only 
the poor Folks that are tormented, with whom it is bad 


enough, if they were permitted to eat Fleſh, and it often ' 


happens, that when they may eat Fleſh for the Church, they 
can't for their Purſe. .Ch. Indeed,. a very hard Injunction! 
Au. And if the Prohibition of Fleſh be turned to delicious 
Living to the Rich, and if the Poor can't eat Fleſh many 
times, when otherwiſe they might, nor can't eat Fiſh, be- 
cauſe they are commonly the dearer; to whom does the 
Injunction do good? Ch. To all; for poor Föf may eat 
Cockles or Frogs, or may gnaw upon Onions o Leeks. 
The middle Sort of People will make ſome Abatement in 
their uſual Proviſion; and though the Rich 7 make it 
an Occaſion of living deliciouſly, they ought t&impute that 
to their Gluttony, and not blame the Conſtitution of the 
Church. Au. You have ſaid very well; but for all that, to 
require Abſtinence from Fleſh of poor Folks, who feed their 
Families by the Sweat of their Brows, and live a great Way 
from Lakes, is the ſame Thing as to command a Famine, 
or rather a Bulimia. And, if we believe Homer, it is the 


miſerableſt Death in the World to be ſtarv'd to _ 
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| [ 81 J 
Ch. So it ſeem'd to blind Homer; but with Chriſtiaut, he is 
not miſerable that dies well. Au. Let that be ſo; yet it 
is a very hard Thing to require any Body to die. Ch. The 
Popes don't prohibit the eating of Fleſh with that Deſign, 
to kill Men; but that they may be moderately afflicted if they 
have tranſgreſs'd; or that taking away their pleaſant Food, 


their Bodies may be lefs fierce againſt the Spirit. Au. The 


moderate Uſe of Fleſh would effect that. Ch. But in fo 


great a Variety of Bodies, certain Bounds of Fleſh can't be 


preſcrib'd, a Kind of Food may. Au. There are Fiſhes that 
yield much Aliment, and there are Sorts of Fleſh that 
yield but little. CH. But in general, Fleſh is moſt nouriſh- 
ing” Au. Pray tell me, if you were to go a Journey any 


Whither, would you chooſe a lively Horſe that was a lit- 


tle wanton, or a,diſeaſed Horſe, who would often ſtumble 
and throw his Rider ? Ch. What do you mean by that ? 


Au. Becauſe Fiſh-eating, by its corrupt Humors, renders 


the Body liable to a great many Diſeaſes, that it can't ſub- 
ſerve the Spirit as it ſhould do. 'Ch. To what Diſeaſes ? 
Au. Gouts, Fevers, Leproſies, the King's-Evil. CH.. How 
do you know ? Az. I beèlieve Phyſicians. I had rather do ſo, 
than try the Experiment. Ch. Perhaps that happens to a few. 
Az. Indeed, I believe to a great many: Beſides, in as much 
as the Mind acts by the material Organs of the Body, which 
are affected with good or bad Humors, the Inſtruments be- 
ing vitiated, it can't exert its Power as it would. Ch. I 
know, Doctors do very much find Fault with the eating of 
Fiſh: But our Anceſtors thought otherwiſe, and it is our Du- 
ty to obey them. Au. It was a Piece of Religion formerly, 
not to break the Sabbath ; but for all that, it was more eli- 
gible to ſave a Man on the Sabbath Day. Ch. Every one 
conſults his own Health. Au. If we will obey St. Paul; 
Let no Body mind his own Things; but every one the Things 
of another. Ch. How come we by this new Divine at our 
Table > Whence comes this new upſtart Maſter of ours ? 
Au. Becauſe I don't like Fiſhes. Ch. What, then won't you 


abſtain from Fleſh. Au. I do abſtain, but grumblingly, and 


to my great Detriment too. Ch. Charity ſuffers all Things. 
Au. It is true; but then the ſame requires but little. If it 
ſuffers all Things, why won't it ſuffer us to eat thoſe Meats 
the Goſpel has given us a Liberty to eat? Why do thoſe 


Perſons, from whom Chriſt has ſo often required the Love 


of himſelf, ſuffer ſo many Bodies of Men, to be endanger'd 
by capital Diſeaſes, and their Souls to be in Danger of 
eternal Damnation; becauſe of a Thing neither forbidden by 
Chriſt, nor neceſſary in it 9 Ch. When Neceſſity requires 
| - it, 
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[ 82 ] 
it, the Force of a human Conſtitution ceaſes, and the Will of 
the Law-giver ceaſes. Au. But the Offence of the Weak 
does not ceaſe. The Scruple of a tender Conſcience does 
not ceaſe. And laſtly, it is uncertain, with what Limits that 
Neceſſity ſhall be bounded : Shall it be when the Fiſh-eater 
ſhall be a giving up the Ghoſt ? It is too late to give Fleſh 
to a Man when he is dying: Or, ſhall it be when his Body 
becomes all feveriſh * The Choice of Meats is not of fo 
much Conſequence. Ch. What would you have preſcrib'd 
then? Au. I can tell well enough, if I might be allow'd to 
be a Dictator in eccleſiaſtical Affairs. Ch. What do you 
mean by that? Az. If I were Pope, I would exhort all Per. 
ſons to a perpetual Sobriety of Life ; but eſpecially, before 
an Holy-day: And moreover, I would give every one 
leave to eat what he would, for the Health of his Body, 
ſo he did it moderately, and with Thahkſgiving: And I 
would endeavour that what was. abated of theſe Obſervati- 
ons ſhould be made up in the Study of true Piety. Ca. 


That in my Opinion is of ſo great Mo that we ought to 


make you Pope. Ax. For all your Laughing, this Neck 
could bear a Triple Crown. Ch. But in the mean Time, 
take Care that theſe Things be not enter'd down in the 
Sorbou at Paris. Au. Nay, rather let what is ſaid be written 
in Wine, as it is fit thoſe Things ſhould, that are ſaid over 
our Cups: But we have had Divinity enough for a Feaſt, 
We are at Supper, not at the Sorbon. Ch. Why mayn't that 
be calPd [1] Sorbon, where we Sup plentifully ? Au. Well, 
let us Sup then, and not Diſpute, leſt the Sorbon be called 
after us from Sorbis, and not from Sorbendo. 


$$09005000200500800200980009% 


CHRISTIAN, GUESTS, MIDAS, 
ERASMUS, the BOY, AUSTIN. 


_ Ch. Well, come my kind Gueſts, I pray you that you 
would take this little Supper in good Part, though it be but 
a flender one. Be merry and good humour'd, though the 
Supper be but mean and ſlender. I, relying upon your Fa- 
miliarity, made bold to invite you; and I will aſſure you, 
your Company and Preſence is not only very grateful to 
me, but very pleaſant. Cu. We do aſſure you, good Chriſtian, 
that we eſteem your Supper to have been very pretty and 
novle,. and we have nothing to find Fault with, but that 
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you make Excuſes for it, for that it was very magnificent: 
For indeed, I look upon the Entertainment to be fplen- 
did to the greateſt Degree, that in the firſt Place contiſted 
of Courſes agreeable to Nature, and was ſeaſon'd with Mirth, 
Laughter, Jokes and Witticiſms ; none of which have been 
wanting in our Entertainment. But here is ſomething 
comes into my Mind, as to the Number of the 
Gueſts, which Varro writes, ſhould not be fewer than three, 
nor more than nine. For the Graces, who are the Preſidents 
of Humanity and Benevolence are three; and the Myſes, 
that are the Guides of commendable Studies are nine ; and 
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| I ſee here, we have ten Gueſts, beſides the Virgins. Az. 
| Nothing could happen more agreeably ; we are in that ſome- 
thing wiſer than Varro; for we have gotten here three pretty 
| Maids, for the three Graces ; and as it is not to be thought 
that Apollo is ever abſent from the Chorus of the Muſer, we 
have very much 4 propos, added the tenth Gueſt. Ch. You | 
have ſpoken very much like a Poet. If I had a Laurel here, 7 
x I would Crown you with it, and you ſhould be Poet Lau- . 
| reat. Au. If I were crown'd with Mallows, I ſhould be B 
Poet Maleat: I do not arrogate that Honour to my ſelf. + 
This is an Honour that I don't deſerve. 5 
5 ᷑Flaud equidem tali me dignor honore. 1 
, _ Ch. Will you, every one of you, do as much for me, as ; 
I will do for you. Gu. Ay, that we will, with all our Tt 


by 
3 


Hearts. Ch. Then let every one drink off his Cup round 
as I do. Here's to you firſt Midas. Mi. I thank you 
heartily. I pledge you heartily ; for which the Vulgar ſays 
; Preſtolor. Indeed, I won't retuſe. I won't refuſe any thing 
for your Sake. Ch. Now do you drink to the reſt. Mz. 
Eraſmus, half this Cup to you. Er. I pray it may do you 
good. May it do you good. Much good may it do 
you. Proficiat, is an out of the Way Word. Ch. Why 
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G does the Cup ſtand ſtill > Why does it not go about? Is 1 
: our Wine gone ? Where are your Eyes, you Raſcal ? Run bs 
y quickly, fetch two Quarts of the ſame Wine. Boy. Eraſmas, 3 
your humble Servant, there is one wants to ſpeak with you 9 
2 at the Door. Er. Who is it ? Boy. He fays, he is one Mr. 5 
. Mores's Man, his Maſter is come out of Britain, and he de- 7 
q fires you would make him a Viſit; becauſe he ſets out for 5 5 
5 Cermuny to Morrow, by break of Day. Er. Chriſtian, ga- 7 
ther the Reckoning, for I muſt be going. Ch. The Reckon- 4 
1 ing, moſt learned Eraſmns, of this Supper, I will Diſcharge % 
that. You have no need to put your Hand in your Pocket, be 
u OY. ä I than k i 
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[ 84 ] | 
I thank you, that you honour'd me with your Company: 
But I am forry you are call'd away, before the Comedy is 
ended. Er, Have I any Thing more to do, but to bid you 
farewel, and be merry. Ch. Farewel, we can't take it amiſs, | | 
becauſe you don't leave a Shoulder of Mutton for a Sheeps- 
Head; but go from Friends, to a better Friend. Er. And 
I, in like Manner, return you my Thanks, that you have 
been ſo kind, as to invite me to this moſt pleaſant Entertain- 


ment. My very good Friends, fare-ye-well. Drink heartily, l 
and live merrily. Ch. Soho, Dromo. You, all of you, n 
have ſitten ſtill a good while. Does any Body pleaſe to have ſc 
any thing elſe? Gu. Nothing at all. We have eat very re 
plentifully. Ch. Then take away theſe Things, and ſet on the f 
Deſert. Change the Trenchers, and the Plates. Take up m 
my Knife that is fallen down. Pour ſome Wine over the 60 
Pears. Here are ſome early ripe Mulberries that grew in my 

own Garden. Gu. They will be the better, for being of 8 


your own Growth. Ch. Here are ſome wheaten Plumbs : 
See, here are Damaſcens, a rare Sight with us : See, here are 
mellow Apples ; and here is a new Sort of an Apple, the 
Stock of which I ſet with my own Hands ; and Cheſtnuts, 
and all Kinds of Delicacies which our Gardens produce 
plentifully. Au. But here are no Flowers. They are French 


Entertainments, who love that Sort of Splendor moſt, that I 
coſts leaſt : But that is not my Humour. Ch. But hark you, m 
Auſtin, do you think to come off ſo ? What, won't you th 
pledge me, when I drink to you? You ought to have taken tl 
off half the Cup of him that drank to you. Au. He ex- St 
cuſed me for that a great while a-go. He diſcharg'd me of that m 
Obligation. Ch. Pray who gave him that Power? The m 
Pope himſelf can hardly diſpenſe with this Obligation. You ha 
know the antient Law of Drinking, either Drink, or go Je 
your May. Au. He that an Oath is made to, has Power to thi 
ſuſpend it; and eſpecially, he whoſe Concern it was to have tiy 
it kept. Ch. But it is the Duty of all Gueſts, to obſerve uſt 
Laws inviolably. Au. Well, come on, fince this is the tre 
German Cuſtom, I'll drink what is left. But what Bufineſs di 
have you with me? Ch. You muſt pay for all. Why do 0; 
you look pale? Don't be afraid, you may do it very eafily, ha 
do as you have often done, that by ſome Elegancy, we may far 
riſe from Table more learned: Nor are you ignorant, that ter 
the Antients over the ſecond Courſe, uſed to Diſpute of ſome 5 
more diverting Subjects. Come on then, by what, and after 4 
how many Ways. may this Sentence be vary'd, Indgnum 45 


auditu ? 8 = | 
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It is not worth Hearing. 


Au. Vou have very fitly made Uſe of the latter Supine. 


It is not worth Hearing. It is unworthy to be heard. It is 
not worthy to be heard. It is unworthy to be heard. It is 
ſo light, it ought not to be heard. It is ſcarce worth while to 
relate. It is not of ſach Value, as to be heard. It is too 
filly to be heard. It is not worth while to tell it. Ch. How 
many Ways may this Sentence be turn'd, Maguo mibe 
conſtat ? h b 


SOR e ce e e008 08 08 


The Ratio of varying this Sentence. 
Magno mihi conſtet. 


Au. By theſe Words, impendo, inſumo, impertio, conſtat. 


I have taken Pains much in teaching you? I have taken 
much Pains in that Matter. I have not ſpent leſs Mony, 
than I have Care, upon that Matter. I have not ſpent a lit- 
tle Mony, but much Time, and very much labour, and ſome 
Study. I have ſpent much Study. This Thing has coſt me 
many a Night's Sleep, much Sweat, much Endeavour, very 


much Labour, a great Expence, a great deal of Money. It. 


has coſt me more than you believe. My Wife ſtands me in 
leſs than my Horſe. Cy. But what is the Meaning, Auſtin, 
that you put ſometimes an ablative, and ſometimes a geni- 
tive Caſe, to the Verb conſtat? Au. You have ſtated a very. 
uſeful, and very copious Queſtion. But that I may not be 
troubleſome to the Company, by my too much talk, I will 
liſpatch it in a few Words. But I deſire to hear every Man's 
Opinion, that I may not be troubleſome to any Man, as I 
have ſaid. Ch. But why may not the Damſels deſire the 
lame? du. Indeed, they do nothing elſe but hear. El at- 


tempt it, with Grammatica's Aſſiſtance. You know that 


Verbs of buying and ſelling, and ſome otffers are of a like 
5 dignification, to which theſe Genitives, are put alone with- 
: out Subſtantives, tauti, quanti, plaris, minoris, tantidem, 
( Trantiois, quanticunque; but in Caſe Subſtantives be not 
added; which if they —7 20 to be put, they are both 
turned into the ablative Caſe; So that if a certain Price be 
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& ſet down, you put it in the ablative Caſe. If by an Ad- 
« jective put ſubſtantively, you put it in the ablative Caſe ; 
« valeſs vou had rather make uſe of an Adverb. Ch. What 
© are thoſe Verbs that you ſpeak of? Au. They are com- 
% monly emo, mercor ; redimo, (that is, a Thing either taken 
© or loſt) vendo, venundo; revendo, (that is, I ſell again, 
& chat which was ſold to-me,) veneo, (that is, J am ſold,) 
& whoſe Pretertenſe is venivi or venii, the Supine, venum; 
hence comes venalis. And from that, i. e. vendo, comes 
& vendibilis; mereo, for inſervio & ſtipendium facto, i. e. to 
„ ſerve under (as a Soldier.) Compare, that is, to buy, or 
commit. Computo, I change, I exchange with. Cambire, 
& is wholly barbarous in this Senſe. Aſtimo, to tax, 
Indico, for, I eſtimate, rate. Liceor, liceris; licitor, lici- 
ta ts, to cheapen, to bid. Deſtrahor, i. e. J am carried 


& for it is bought. Conducere, to let to hire. Fænero, I put 
& to Intereſt. Fæneror, I take at Intereſt, (to Uſury.) Pa- 
& cifcor, pactus ſum, pango, pepigi, i. e. J make a Bargain.“ 
Ch. Give an Example. . 


3 
| Of /elling and buying. 
The Forms. 


An. How much do you let that Field for by the Year ? 
We will Anſwer. For twenty French Pounds. (Frank) 
Whoo ! you let it too dear. Nay, I have let it for more 
before now. But I would not give ſo much for it. If you 
hire it for leſs, P11 be hang'd. Nay, your Neighbour Chre- 
mes, offer d me a Field, and asks for it. How much? Juſt 
as much as you ask for' yours, But it is much better. 
That's a Lye. I do, as they uſe to do, Who cheapen 2 
Thing. Do you keep it your ſelf at that Price? What do 

ou Cheapen, ask the Price, when you won't buy any 


hing. Whatſoever you ſhall let it me for, ſhall be paid 


vou very honeſtly. 


Wi 


about to be fold. Metior, for, I eſtimate or rate. Conſtat, 
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Of ſelling and buying, i 
Another Example. 


How much do you ſell that conger Eel for? Syra. For 
five Pence, That's too much, you naſty Jade. Nay, tis too 
little, no Body will ſell you for leſs. Upon my Life, it 


| coſt me as much, within a Trifle. You Witch, you tell 

a Lie, that you may ſell it for twice or three Times 
as much as it coſt you. Aye, [11 ſell it for a hundred Times 
as much, if I can; but I can't find ſuch Fools. What 
| if I ſhould ask the Price of your ſelf? What do you value 
71 your {elf at? According as I like the Perſon ? What do you 
) prize your ſelf at? What Price do you ſet upon your 
: ſelf? Tell me, what Price do you rate your ſelf at? What 
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Price do you put upon your ſelf? Ten. Shillings. Whoo, 
ſo much ? O ſtrange! Do you value me at leſs? Time 
was, when I have had as much for one Night. I believe 
you may; but I believe you an't now worth ſo much as a 

; Fiſh, by great deal. Go hang your ſelf, you Pimp. I va- 
lue you as little, as you do me. He that ſhall give a Far- 

thing for you, buys you too dear. But I'll be fold for 

more, or I won't be ſold at all. If you would be fold 
at a great Rate, you muſt get you a Mask; for thoſe 
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| Wrinkles in your Forehead won't let you be ſold for much. BY 
5 He that won't give ſo much for me, ſhan't have me. I 11 
0 would not give a Straw for you. I colt more. | i 
5 | OY 1 
. A third Example. 5 
hs . 1 | | 1 
> I have been at an Auction to day. Say you ſo? I bid bk 
r. Mony for a Share in the Cuſtoms. But how much? Ten 1 
3 thouſand Pound. Whoo! what, ſo much? There were 7 
lo thoſe that bid a great deal more; very few that offer'd 0 
1 leſs. Well, and who had the Place at laſt? Chremes, your "IF 
id Wife's great Friend. But gueſs what it was ſold for. Ten. 5 


8 


Nay, . fifteen. O good God! I would not give half ſo 
much for him and all his Family together. But he'd give 
twice as much for your Wife. Do you take Notice, 
of , that in all theſe, whereſoever there is a Subſtantive of the 
a Price, that is put in the ablative Caſe ; but that the reſt are ei- 
1 ther put in the genitive Caſe, or are changed into Adverbs, 
Lou haye. never heard a Comparative without a Subſtan- 
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© tive, except in theſe two, Pluris, and Mizoris, There 
* are ſome other Verbs, of which we have ſpoken, that are 
not very much unlike theſe, ſam, facio, habeo, duco, æſti- 


ec 


mo, pendo, which ſignify (in a Manner) the ſame Thing. 
*< Likewiſe fo, and they are for the moſt Part joyn'd with 
* theſe Genitives, multi, magni, parvi, pluris, plurimi; mino- 
* ris, minimi, maæximi; tanti, quanti; flocci, pili; nihili, nauci, 
„ hajus, and any other like them. Ch. Give Examples.” 


Seegers. 
Of Paluing. The Form.” 


Au. Do you know how much I have always valu'd you? 
You will always be made of ſuch Account by Men, as 
you make Account of Virtue; Gold is valued at a great 
Rate now a days, Learning is valued at a very little, or juſt 
nothing at all. I value Gold leſs than you think for. I don't 
value your Threats of a Ruſh, I make a very little Ac- 
count of your Promiſes. I don't value you of a Hair, If 
Wiſdom were but valued at ſo great a Rate as Money, no 
Body would want Gold. With us, Gold without Wiſdom, 
is eſteem'd to be of more Worth than Wiſdom without 
Gold. I eſteem you at a greater Rate, becauſe you are 
learned. You will be the leſs eſteem'd on here, becauſe you 
don't know how to lye. Here are a great many that will 
perſuade you that Black is White. I ſet the greater Value 
upon you, becauſe you love Learning. So much as you 
have, ſo much you ſhall be eſteem'd by all Men; ſo much 
as you have, ſo much you ſhall be accounted of every where. 
It is no Matter what you are accounted, but what you are: 
I value my Chriſtian above any Man elſe in the World. 
There are ſome other Verbs found with theſe Genitives 
and Ablatives, which in their own Nature don't ſignify 
buying, or any Thing like it.” Peter bought a Kiſs of the 
Maid for a Shilling. Much good may it do him. I would 
not Kiſs at that Rate. How much do you play for? What did 
you pay for Supper? We read of ſome that have ſpent fix 
hundred Seſterces for a Supper. But the French often ſup for 
a Halt-penny. What Price does Fauſtus teach for? A ve- 
ry ſmall Matter. But for more than Delius. For how much 
- then? For nineteen Guineas. I won't learn to lye at ſo dear 
a Rate. Phedra in Terexce, loſt both his Subſtance and him- 
ſelf. But I would not love at that Rate. Some Perſons pay 
a great Price for ſleeping. Demoſthenes had more for holding 
his Tongue, than others had for ſpeaking. I pray you 
take 
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take it in good Part. There is another Sort of Verbs, 
« that require an accuſative Caſe, with a Genitive or Ab- 
« lative, Which are, accaſo, i. e. I object a Crime, or culpo, 
« alſo one that's abſent; Incuſo, i. e. T blame without 
Judgment; argao, I reprehend, inſimulo, i. e. I throw in a 
“ Suſpicion of a Fault. Paſtulo, i. e. I require you to an- 
« ſwer at Law, accerſo, I impeach, damno, I condemn, I 
pronounce him to bein Fault. Admoneo, Iadmoniſh. Ch. For 
Example Sake. - | | 


EEE LO l bf MEN N, MfM 
. Forms of Accuſing. 


An. Scipio is accuſed of courting the Populace. Thou 
who art the moſt impudent, accuſeſt me of Impudence. Le- 
p14us is accuſed of Bribery. You are accus'd of a capital 
Crime. If you ſhall ſlyly inſinuate a Man to be guilty of 
Covetouſneſs you ſhall hear that which is worſe again. Put 
him in Mind of his former Fortune. Men are put in Mind 
of their Condition, by that very Word. Put Lepidus in 
Mind of his Promiſe. © There are many that admit of a 
double Accuſative Caſe. ] teach thee Letters. He entreats 
you to pardon him. I will unteach thee thoſe Man- 

ners.“ | 

Here I muſt put you in Mind of that Matter, that in 
* theſe the Paſſives alſo obtain a ſecond Accuſative Caſe. 
* The others will have a Genitive.” You are taught better 
by me. They accuſe me of Thett. I am accuſed of 
Theft. Thou accuſeſt me of Sacrilege. I am accuſed of 
Sacrilege. I know you are not fatisfied yet. I know 
you are not fatisfied in Mind. For when will fo great a 
Glutton of Elegancies be ſatisfy'd? But I muſt have Regard 
to the Company, who are not all equally diverted with theſe 
Matters. After Supper, as we walk, we will finiſh what 
is behind, unleſs you ſhall rather chooſe to have it omitted. Ch. 
Let it be as you ſay. Let us return Thanks to divine Bounty 
and afterwards we'll take a little Walk. Mi. You ſay very 
well, for nothing can be more pleaſant, wholeſome than 
this Evening Air. Ch. Peter, come hither, and take the 
Things away in Order, one after the other, and fill the Glaſ- 
ſes with Wine. Pe. Do you bid me return Thanks? C5. 
Aye, do. Pe. Had you rather it ſhould be done in Greek, 
or in Latin. Ch. Both Ways. In both. Pe. We thank thee, 
* heavenly Father, who by thy unſpeakable Power, haft 


* created all Things, and by thy inexhauſtible Wiſdom go- 
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L 90 ] 
&« yerneſt all Things, and by thy inexhauſtible Goodnefi 
* feedeſt and nouriſheſt all Things: Grant to thy Chil- 
« dren, that they may in due Time drink with thee in thy 
& Kingdom, that Nectar [1] of Immortality; which thou 


„ haſt promis'd and prepar'd for thoſe that truly love thee, 


c through Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. Ch. Say in Greek too, that the 
& reſt mayn't underſtand what thou ſayeſt. 

Ch. My moſt welcome Gueſts, I give you Thanks that you 
have honour'd my little Entertainment with your Compa- 
ny. I intreat you to accept it kindly. Ea. And we would 
not only have, but return our Thanks to you. Don't let 
us be over ceremonious in thanking, but rather let us riſe 
from Table, and walk out a little. Au. Let us take theſe 
Virgins along with us, ſo our Walk will be more plea- 
fant. Ch. You propoſe very well. We'll not want Flowers, 


if the Place we walk in don't afford any. Had you rather take 


a turn in our Garden, in a poetical Manner, or walk out a- 


broad by the River-fide. Au. Indeed, your Gardens are 


very pleaſant, but keep that Pleaſure for Morning 
Walks. When the Sun is towards ſetting, Rivers afford 
wonderful pleaſant Proſpects. Ch. Auſtin, do you walk 
foremoſt as a Poet ſhould do, and Ill walk by your Side. 
Au. O good God, what a jolly Company we have, what 
2 Retinue have I! Chriſtian, I can't utter the Pleaſure I 
take, I ſeem to be ſome Nobleman. Ch. Now be as good 


as your Word. Perform the Task you have taken upon 


you. Au. Wat is it you'd have me ſpeak of chiefly ? 


Ch. I us'd formerly to admire many Things in Pollios 


Orations ; but chiefly this, that he us'd ſo eaſily, ſo fre- 
quently and beautifully to turn a Sentence, which ſeemed 
not only a great Piece of Wit, but of great Uſe. Au. 
You were much in the right on't, Chriſtian, to admire 
that in Pollio. For he ſeems, in this mattter, to have had a 
certain divine Faculty, which I believe, was peculiar to 
him, by a certain Dexterity of Art, and by much uſe of 


Speaking, Reading and Writing, rather than by any Rules 


or Inſtructions. Ch. But I would fain have ſome Rule for 
it, if there be any to be given. Au. You ſay very well; 
and ſince I ſee you are very defirous of it, P11 endeavour it 
as much as I can : And I will give thoſe Rules, as well as 
I can, which I have taken Notice of in Pollio's Orations. 
Ch. Do, I ſhould be very glad to hear em. Au. I am 
ready to do it. | 3 55 
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[IJ Nectar, as the Poets ſeign, is the Drink of the Gods. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


A ſport Rule concerning this Copia, it teaches how to 
vary a Sentence pleaſantly, copiouſly, eaſily, frequent= 
ly, and elegantly by ſhort Rules given, and by a 


Praxis upon theſe Rules, in an elegant Turning of one 


Phraſe. 


1. IN the firſt Place, it is to be ſet forth in pure and choice 

Latin Words; which to do is no mean Piece of Art: 
For there are a great many, who do, I don't know after 
what Manner, affect the Copia and Variation of | Phraſe, 
when they don't know how to expreſs it once right. It is 
not enough for them to have babbled once, but they mulſt 
render the Babble much more babbling, by firſt one, and 
then by another turning of it; as if they were reſolv'd to 
try the Experiment, how barbarouſly they were able to ſpeak : 
And therefore, they heap together, certain ſimple ſynony- 
mous Words, that are ſo contrary one to the other, that they 
may admire themſelves how they do agree together. For 
what is more abſurd, than that a ragged old Fellow, that has 
not a Coat to his Back, but what is ſo ragged, that he may 


be aſhamed to put it on, ſhould every now and then change 


his Rags, as though he deſign'd to ſhew his Beggary by 
Way of Oftentation : And thoſe Affectators of Variety ſeem 
equally ridiculous ; who, when they have ſpoken barba- 
rouſly once, repeat the ſame. thing much more barbarouſly ; 
and then over and over again much more unlearnedly. 
This is not to abound with Sentences, but Solæciſms: There- 
fore, in the firſt Place, as I have ſaid, the Thing is to be ex- 
preſs'd in apt and choſen Words. 2. And then we muſt 


uſe Variety of Words, if there are any to be found, that 


will expreſs the fame Thing; and there are a great many. 
z. And where proper Words are wanting, then we muſt uſe 
borrow'd Words, ſo the Way of borrowing them be mo- 
deſt. 4. Where there is a Scarcity of Words, you muſt have 

ecourſe to Paſſives, to expreſs what you have ſaid by 

tives; which will afford as many Ways of Variation, as 
there were in the Aves. 5. And after that, if you pleaſe, 


you may turn them again by verbal Nouns and Participles. 
6. And laſt of all, when we have chang'd Adverbs into 


- Nouns, 
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Nouns, and Nouns ſometimes into one Part of Speech, and 
ſometimes into another; then we may ſpeak by contraries. 
7. We may either change affirmative Sentences into negative, 
or the contrary. 8. Or, at leaſt, what we have ſpoken indi- 
catively, we may ſpeak interrogatively. Now for Example 


fake, let ns take this Sentence. 


$5606000060000566000000060006 
Litere tuæ magnopere me delectdrunt. 
Your Letters have delighted me very much. 
Literæ. 
Epiſtle; little Epiſtles, Writings, Sheets, Letters. 
Magmnopere. | 


* 
After a wonderful Manner, wonderfully, in a greater, or 


great Manner, in a wonderful Manner, above Meaſure, very 


much, not indifferently (not a little) mightily, highly, very 
greatly. | | 


| Me. 
My Mind, my Breaſt, my Eyes, my Heart, Chriſtian. 
Deledirnnt. 


They have affected, recreated, exhilerated with Pleaſure, 
have been a Pleaſure, have delighted, have bath'd me with 
Pleaſure; have been very ſweet, very pleaſant, c. 

Now you have Matter, it is your Buſineſs to put it toge- 
ther: Let us try. Ch. Thy Letters have very greatly 
delighted me. Thy Epiſtle has wonderfully chear'd me. 
Anu. Turn the Active into a Paſſive, then it will look 
with another Face. As, It can't be ſaid how much I have 
been chear'd by thy Writings. | 


SKA . . GC. fr &. &. C. & C. K. f. K. 8b. 
Alſo by other Verbs eſfecting the ſame Thing. 


I have receiv'd very much Pleaſure from your Highnels's 
—_ eter » 


I have received an incredible Pleaſure from thy Writings. | 


L 93 ] 
Letter. Your Writings have brought me not an indiffe- 
rent Joy. Your Writings have overwhelmed me all over 
with Joy. But here you can't turn theſe into Paſſives, 
« only in the laſt, perfuſus gaudio, as is commonly ſaid, 
& Pleaſure was taken by me, Joy was brought, is not fo 
commonly uſed, or you mult not uſe ſo frequently.” 


By Aficio. 
Thy Letter hath affected me with a ſingular Pleaſure. 


„„ 


Change it into a Paſſive. 


I am affected with an incredible Pleaſure by thy Letter. 
Thy little Epiſtle has brought not a little Joy. | 


By Sum and Nouns adjedives. 


Thy Letters have been moſt pleaſant to me many Ways. 
That Epiſtle of thine was, indeed, as acceptable, as any Thing 
in the World. Vi | 


1 By Nouns Subſtantives. 


Thy Letter was to us an unſpeakable Pleaſure. Vour 
Letter was an incredible Pleaſure to us. 


Change it into a Negative. 


Thy Letter was no ſmall Joy. Nothing in Life could 
happen more delightful than thy Letters. Although I have 
ſometimes already made uſe of this Way, which is not to 
- de paſs'd over negligently. For when we would uſe, l- 
am, plurimum, to ſignify, ſingulariter, we do it by a con- 

trary Verb.” As, Henry loves you mightily : He loves 
you with no common Love. Wine pleaſes me very much: 
lt pleaſes me not a little. He is a Man of a ſingular Wit: 

Man of no ordinary Wit. He is a Man of admirable 

earning : He is a Man not of contemptivle Learning. 

vomas [I] was born in the higheſt Place of his Family: 
ot in the loweſt Place. Auſtin was a moſt eloquent Man: 


lo. 
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* Thomas Aquinas, a Monk of the Order of Sr. Dominick, who liv'd in 
kk 32 and wrote à Book call'd Summa: He was called the Ange- 
Octor. ; f 
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He was not ineloquent. Carneades the Orator was noble: 
Not an ignoble, not an obſcure Man. And the like, 
e which are very frequently uſed.” But the Mention of 
a Thing ſo plain is enough : Nor are you ignorant, that we 
make uſe of a two-fold Manner of Speech, of this Kind : 
For Modeſty Sake, eſpecially, if we ſpeak of our ſelves ; alſo 
for Amplification Sake. For we uſe rightly and elegantly, 
not ungrateful, for very grateful ;- not vulgarly for ſingular- 
ly. 1. For Modeſty Sake. I have by my Letters gain'd 
ſome. Reputation of Learning. I have always made it my Bu- 
ſineſs not to have the laſt Place in the Glory of Learning, 
2. The Examples of Amplification are mention'd before: 
Now let us return to our own. Nothing ever fell out to me 
more gratefully, acceptably, than thy Letter. Nothing ever 
was a greater Pleaſure than your Letter. I never took ſo 
much Pleaſure in any Thing, as in thy moſt loving Letters. 
“ After this Manner all the before-mention'd Sentences may 
e be vary'd by an Interrogation. What in Life could be more 
pleaſant than thy Letters? What has happened to me more 
tweet, than thy Letter? What has ever delighted me like your 
laſt Letter * And after this Manner you may vary almoſt 
any Sentence. - 

Ch. What ſhall we do now? Au. We will now turn the 
whole Sentence a little more at large, that we may expreſs 
one Sentence, by a Circumlocution of many Words. C,. 
Give Examples. Au. That which was ſometimes expreſs'd 
* by the Noun incredibile, and then again, by the Adverb 
* mncredibiliter, we will change the Sentence in ſome Words.” 
I can't expreſs how much I was delighted with your Letters. 
It is very hard for me to write, and you to believe how 
much Pleaſure your Letter was to me. I am wholly unable 
to expreſs how I rejoic'd at your Letter. And ſo adj: 
* zum: Again, after another Manner. For hitherto we 
4 have varied the Sentences by Negations and Interrogations, 
“ and in the laſt Place by Infinitives. Now we will vary 
« by Subſtantives or Conditionals, after this Manner. Let 
me die if any Thing ever was more deſired and more plea- 
fant than thy Letters. Let me periſh if any Thing ever was 

more deſired, and more pleaſant than thy Letter. As God 
ſhall Judge me, nothing in my whole Life ever happen'd 
more pleaſant than thy Letters. And alſo a great man) 
“ more you may contrive after this Manner.” Ch. What 1 
to be done now. Au. Now we muſt proceed to T ranſla- 
tions, Similitudes and Example. 


Ther 


[951] 9 


8 There 1s a Tranſlation in theſe. 

0 | | 

If | | 6 | WE ES IE 
e have received your Letters which were ſweet as Ho- 
. ny. Your Writings ſeem to be nothing but meer Delight. 
o W Your Letters are a meer Pleaſure, and a great many of the 


p like Kinds. © But Care is to be taken not to make uſe of 
: Wl © harder Tranſlations ; ſuch as this that follows, 


* Jupiter bybernas cand nive conſpuit Alpes. 

a « ſach as this is”. The Suppers of thy Writings have refreſhed 
"6 me with moſt delicious Banquets. « | 

8 | | | 

* A Compariſon by Simile. 

5 ' | 

wy Thy Writings have been ſweeter than either Ambroſia [1] 
re or Nectar. Thy Letters have been ſweeter to me than any 
re Hony. Your kind Letter has excell'd even Liquoriſh, Lo- 
ur cults, and Attic Hony, Sugar; nay, even the Nectar and 


f Ambroſia of the Gods. And here, whatſoever is ennobled 
* with Sweetneſs, may be brought into the Compariſon.” 
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eſs FHFom Examples. 

50 I will never be induc'd to believe, that Hero receiv'd the 
rb Letters of her Leander, either with greater Pleaſure, or more 

b. w Kiſſes, than I received yours. I can ſcarce believe that 
rs. Scip:0, for the Overthrow of Carthage, or Paulus A:mybas, 
Y for the taking of Perſeus, ever triumphed more magnificent- 


RR £ . 3 
r 
* IF; 5 2 


ble ly than I did, when the Poſt-man gave me your moſt charm- 
zn. ing Letter. © There are a thouſand Things of this Nature, 
we * that may be found in Poets and Hiſtorians. Likewiſe 
ns, Similitudes are borrow'd from Natural Philoſophy ; the 


* a Nature of a great many of which, it is neceſſary to 5 
Let keep in Memory. Now if you pleaſe, we will try in 9 
ea- another Sentence.” | RES | 1 
5 „ | | 1 
q 7 * N WI 1 2 
2 [1] Ambrofia, according to the Poets, is the Meat of the Gods, „ 
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vill never forget you while I live. 


I will always remember you, as long as I live. Forget- 
fulneſs of you, ſhall never ſeize me as long as I live. [ 
will leaye off to live, before I will to remember you. . 


By Compariſons. 


If the Body can (get rid of) its Shadow, then this Mind 


of mine may forget you. The River Lethe it ſelf ſhail ne- 
ver be able to waſh away your Memory. | | 

4 Beſides, by an Impoſſibility, or after the Manner of Poets 
e by (contraries.) + 25 | 


Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit. 
Ante leves ergo, &c. 85 


* Which is no hard matter to invent.” But leſt I ſhould 
ſeem tedious, at the preſent let theſe ſuffice : At another 
Time, if you pleaſe, we will talk more copiouſly of this 
Matter. Ch. I thought, Auſtin, you had been quite exhault- 
ed by this Time. But thou haſt ſhewn me a new Trea- 
ſure beyond what I expected, which if you ſhall purſue, 
I perceive you'll ſooner want Time than Words. An. 
If I can perform this with my little Learning, and indifferent 
Genius, what do you think Cicero himſelf could do, who 
is ſtoried to have vy'd with Roſcius the Player? But the Sun 
is going to leave us; and the Dew riſes, it is belt to 
imitate the Birds, to go home, and hide our ſelves in Bed. 
Therefore, ſweet Chriſtian, farewel till to Morrow. C6. 
Fare you well likewiſe, moſt learned Auſtin. 


Soy Gooey dygWlysp tl y 
The Religious Treat. DR. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This religious Treat teaches what ought to be the Table 
Talk of Chriſtians, The Nature of Things is not dumb, 


but very loquacious, affording Matter of 1 


- 


ble 


pb, 
on. 


The 


[ 7 1 


The Deſcription, of a neat Garden, where there. is 4 


Variety of Diſcourſe concerning Herbs. Of Marjo- 


ram; Celandine, Wolfs-Bane, Hellebore. Of Beaſt 5; 


Scorpions, the Chameleon, the Bafilisk 5 of Sous, Indian 


Ants, Dolphins, and of the Gardens of Alcinous. 


Tables were efteemed ſacred by the very Heathens 
themſelves. Of waſhing Hands before Meat, A Grace 
before Meat out of Chryſoftoin. Age is to be honoured; 
and for what Reaſon, The Reading of the Scriptures 
very uſeful at Meals. That Lay Perſons may Diſ- 


, 


1 Ver: illuſtrated. How God hates Sacrifices; in Com- 
pariſon of Mercy, Hoſ. 6. No Body is hurt but by 
himſelf. That Perſons in Wine ſpeak true. That it 
was unlawful for the A*gyptian Prieſts to drint 
Wine: The 1 Cor. 6. opened. All Things are law. 
fulfar ine. The Spirit of Chriſt was in the Heathens 
and Poets. Scotus is ſlighted in Compariſon of Cicero 
and Plutarch. A Place is tited out of Cicero and 


Cator Major, and commended, dare omni petenti, be 


to every one that asketh, how it 7s io be underſtood: 
We ought. to give to Chriſt's Poor, and not to Mona- 


| ſeries. The Cuſtom of burying in Churches lam d. 


That we ought to give by Choice, how much, to whom, 
and to what End. We onght to deny our ſelves of 
ſomething that we may give it to the Poor. No Body 
can ſerve two Maſters, 7s explained. A Grate after 
Meat out of St. Chryſoftom: e 


EUSEBIUS, TIMOTHY, THEOPHILUS, 


CHRYSOGLOTTUS, ARANIUS. 


IIS. ax, - . | 37-21 
L U. I admire that any Body can delight to live in ſmoaky 
Cities, when every Thing is ſo freſh and pleaſant in the 
Country. 77. All are not pleaſed with the Sight of Flowers, 
ſpringing Meadows, Fountains, - or Rivers: Or, if they do 
take a Pleaſure in em, there is ſomething elſe, in which they 
take jriore: For 'tis with Pleaſure; as it is with Wedges; one 


drives out another. Eu. You ſpeak perhaps of Uſarers; or 


covetous Traders; which, indeed, are all one. 7z, 1 d 
ſpeak of them * but not df them only; T aſſure you:; but 


if a thoufand dtber Sorts * eden to the very may | 


courſe concerning the Scriptures. The 21 of Prov. and 
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ä 
and Monks, who for the Sake of Gain, make Choice of tlie 
moſt populous Cities for their Habitation, not following the 
Opinion of Plato or Pythagoras in this Practice; but rather 
that of a certain blind Beggar, who loved to be where he was 
erowded; becauſe, as he ſaid, the more People, the more 
Profit:.: Eu. Prithee let's leave the blind Beggar and his Gain : 
We are Philoſophers. Ti. So was Socrates a Philoſopher, 
and, yet he preferr'd a I own Life before a Country one; 
becauſe, he being deſirous of Knowledge, had there the Op. 
portunity of improving it: In the Country, 'tis true, there 
are Woods, Gardens, Fountains and Brooks, that entertain 
the Sight, but they are all mute, and therefore teach a Man 
nothing. I know Socrates puts the Caſe of a Mans walking 
Alone in the Fields; although, in my Opinion, there Nature 
is not dumb, but talkative enough; and ſpeaks to the Inſtructi- 


_ bn. of a Man that has but a good Will, and a Capacity to 


learn. What does the beautiful Face of the Spring do, but 
proclaim the equal Wiſdomi and Goodneſs of the Creator ? 
And how many excellent Things did Socrates in his Rertire- 
ment, both teach his [1] Phedrs, and learn from him ? 
Tz. If a Man could have ſuch pleaſant Company, I confeſs, 
#0 Life in the World could be pleaſanter than a Country Life. 
Eu. Have you a Mind to make tryal of it? If you have, 
come take a Dinner with me to Morrow, I have a pretty, 
neat little Country Houſe, a little Way out of Town. 
Tz. We are too many of us; we ſhall eat you out of Houſe 
ind Home. Ex. Never fear that, you're to expect only a 
Garden Treat, of ſuch Chear, as I need not go to . 
The Wine is of my own Growth ; the Pompions, the Me. 
tons; the Figs, the Pears, the Apples and Nuts, are offered 
to you by the Trees themſelves, you need But gape, and 

ey 11 fall into your. Mouth, as it is in the fortunate Iland;, 
we may give Credit to Laciau. Or, it may be, we mar 
get à Pullet out of the Hen-rooſt, _ or ſo: Ti. Upon theſe 
Terms we'll be your Gueſts. Ex. And let every Man bring 
his Friend along with him, and then, as you now ate four, 
we ſhall be the juſt Number of the Muſes. T7. A Match. 
Eu. And take Notice, that T ſhall only find Meat, you ate 
to bring your own Sauce. 71. What Sauce do you meat, 
Pepper, or Sugar? Ex. No, no, ſomething that's cheapef, 


- 


du more fayoury. . Ti. What's that? Eu. A good Stomach. 
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Tu] Phedris was thelDikifiy.of Plato, and for whom he Wrote 2 Book, and 
rates ĩs ſuppos d to converſe with Phadrus. 


A light 


Glled it 2hedris, in which 


r ˙ %% vole 69 i. err rg esncaucmww<mecamrt.y „ é ee ee oi oo 


P. Sit an. » ii - 


er THe 2 


Law, but from the Faith of 1 - and laſt of all, tak 
„„ . 1 2 the 


A light Supper to Night, and a little Walk to morrow Morn? 
ing, and that you may thank my Country Houſe for. But 
at what Hour do you pleaſe to dine at. Ti. At ten a Clock. 
Before it grows too hot. Eu. I'll give Order. accordingly 
Serv. Sir, the Gentlemen are come. Ex. You are welcome, 
Gentlemen, that you are come according to your. Words; 
but you're twice as welcome for coming ſo early, and bring - 
ing the beſt of Company along with you. There are ſome 
Perſons who are guilty of an unmannerly Civility, in making 
their Hoſt wait for them. 7. We came the earlier, that we 
might have Time enough to view all the Curioſities of your 
Palace; for we have heard that it is ſo admirably contrived 
every where, as that it ſpeaks who's the Maſter of it. Ex. 
And you will ſee a Palace worthy of ſuch a Prince. This 
little Neſt.is to me more than a Court, .and if he may be 
faid to reign that lives at Liberty according to his. Mind, I 
reign here. But I think it will be beft, while the Wench in 
the Kitchen provides us a Salad, and it is the cool of the 
Morning, to take a Walk to ſee the Gardens. Ti. Have 
you any other beſide this? For truly this is a wonderful neat 
One, and with a pleaſing Aſpect ſalutes a Man at his entrifig 
in, and bids him welcome. Eu. Let every Man gather a 
Noſegay, that may put by any worſe Scent he may meet 


with within Doors: Every one likes not the ſame Scent; 


therefore let every one take what he likes. Don't be ſparing, 
for this Place lies in a Manner common; I never fhut it up 
but a-Nights.. Tz. St: Peter keeps the Gates, 1 perceive. 
Eu. I like this Porter better than the Mercuries, Centaurs, 
and other fictitious . Monſters, that ſome paint upon their 
Doors. 77. And 'tis more ſuitable to a Chriſtian too. Eu. 
Nor is my Porter dumb, for he ſpeaks to you in three Lan- 
guages. 77. What does he ſay ? Eu. Read it your ſelf. 
Ti. It is too far off for my Eyes. Eu. Here's a reading 
Glaſs, that will make you another Lyncens: Ti. I ſee the 
Latin. , vis ad vitam tugredi, ſerva mandata; Mat. 19. 17. 
If thou wilt enter into Life, keep the Commandments. Eu. 
Now read the Greek. Ti. I ſee the Greek, but J don't well 
know what to make on't- ; I'll refer that to, Theophilus, who's 
never without Greek in his Mouth. 7h. Melcoicare & Leis- 
Jae egg T@ TEAT® Repent and be converted, Akts 3. 19. 
Ch. P11 take the Hebrew upon my ſelf, MM INNARA pA 
And the Juſt ſhall live by Faithfulneſs. Does he ſeem to be 
an unmannerly Porter, who at firſt daſh, bids us turn from 
gur Iniquities, and apply our ſelves to Godlineſs, and then 
tells us, that Salvation comes not from the Works of the 
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but only choice ones, and every Kind has its Bed by N 


I — 
the Way to eternal Life, is by the Obſervance of evangelical 
Precepts. Ti. And ſee the Chappel there on the Right-hand 
that he directs us to, it is a very fine one. Upon the Altar 
there's Jeſus Chriſt looking up to Heaven, and pointing. With 
his Right-hand towards God the Father, and the holy Spirit ; 
and with his Left, he ſeems to court and invite all Comers, 
Eu. Nor is he mute: You ſee the Latin; Ego ſum via, veri- 
ras, & wita; I ain the Yay, the Truth, and the Life. By, 
Elm T5 daga & r . In Hebrew, 15 Wh 0A 97 
DN 5 UN TN | Come, we Children, gear len umntrg me, 
4 will teach you the fear of the Lord. Ti. Truly the Lord Je- 
ſus ſalutes us with a good Omen: But that we may not ſeem 
ancivil, it is meet that we pay back an Acknowledgment, 
and pray, that ſince we can do nothing of ourſelves, he would 
vouchſafe of his infinite Goodneſs, to keep us from ever 
ſtraying out of the Path of Life; but that we calting away 
Jeuiſß Ceremonies, and the Deluſions of the World, he 
would guide us by the Truth of the Goſpel to everlaſting 
Life, drawing us of himſelf to himſelf. - Ti. It is moſt rea- 
fonable that we ſhould pray, and the Place invites us to 
it. Eu. The Pleaſantneſs of the Garden draws a great 
many Perſons to it; and*tis a rare Thing that any paſtes by 
Jeſus without an Ejaculation. I have made him Keeper, not 
only of my Garden, but of all my Poſſeſſions, and of both 
Body and Mind, inſtcad of filthy Priapus. Here is, you ſee, 
a little Fountain pleaſantly bubbling with: wholſome Waters, 
this in ſome Mcaſure - repreſents that only Fountain of Life, 
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ſelf. * 71, J am now convinced that Plants are not mute with 
you. Eu. You are in the right; others have magnificent 
Houſes, but mine is made ſor Converſation, fo that I can 
never be alone in it, and ſs you'll fay when yau have ſeen 
it all. As the ſeveral Plants are as it were: form'd into 
ſeveral Troops, ſo every Troop. has its Standard to it ſelf, 
with a pecu'iar-Motto, as this Marjoram's is, aft ine, ſus, non 
1161 ſpiro : Keep off Sow, I don't breath my Perfume for thee. 
for thongh it be of a very fragrant Scent, yet Saws have a 
natural Averſion to it: And fo every Sort has its Title, de- 
noting the peculiar Vertue of the Plant. Ti. I have ſeen no- 
thing yet more delightful than this little Fountain, which be- 
ing in the midſt of them, does as it were ſmile upon all 
the Plants, and promiſes them Refreſhment againſt the ſcorch- 
ing Heat of the Sun. But this little Channel which ſhews. the 
Water to the Eye ſo advantageouſly, and divides the Garden 
every Where at ſuch equal Diſtances, that it ſhews all the 
Flowers over on both Sides again, as in a Looking-glaſs ; 


is it made of Marble > Eu. Marble, quoth thee, how ſhould 


Marble come hither 2 It is a counterfeit Marble, made of a 
Sort of Loam, and a-whitiſh Colour given it in the Gla- 
ling, 27. But where does this delicious Rivulet diſcharge 
it ſelf at laſt? Eu. Juſt as it is with human Obligations, 
when we have ſerved our own Turns: After this has plea- 
ſur'd our Eyes, it waſhes our Kitchen, and paſſes through 
the Sink into the Common-ſhore. 77. That's very hard 
hearted, as I am a Chriſtian. Eu. It had been hard hearted, 
If the divine Bounty of Providence had not appointed it for 
this Uſe. We are then hard hearted, when we pollute the 
Fountain of divine Truth, that is much more pleaſant than 
this, and was given us for the refreſhing and purging our 
Minds froin our Liſts and vicious Appetites, ' abuſing the 
unſpeakable Bounty of God: For we make no bad Uſe of the 
Water, if we put it to the ſeveral Uſes for which he appoint- 
edit, who ſupplies every Thing abundantly for human Uſe. 
7. You ſay right: But how comes it about, that all yout ar- 
tifleial Hedges are green too? Eu. Becauſe I would have 
every Thing green here. Some are for a Mixture of Red, 
becauſe that lets off Green: But I like this beſt, ag every 
Man has his Fancy, though it be but in a Garden. Tz The 
Garden is very fine of it ſelf ; but methinks theſe three Walks 
take off very much from the Lightſomneſs and Pleaſantueſs of 
t. Ez. Here I either ſtudy or walk alone, or talk with a 
Friend, or eat, as the Humour takes me, Ti. Thoſe ſpeckled, 
wonderful pretty. party- coloured Pillars, that at equal Diſ- 


ances ſupport that Edifice, are they. Marble Ea. Of the 
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pily to all Perſons. There is an Eagle quarrying upon! 


RL - .- 


fame Marble that this Channel is made of. 71. In truth, 2 
pretty Cheat. I ſhould have ſworn they had been Marble, 
Es. For this Reaſon then, take Care that you neither believe, 
nor ſwear any thing raſnly: You ſee how a Man may be 
miſtaken. What I want in Wealth, I ſupply by Invention. 
22. Could you not be content with ſo neat, and well furniſh- 
ed a Garden in Subſtance, without other Gardens in Picture 
befides. * Eu. In the firſt Place one Garden will not hold 


All Sorts of Plants, and in the ſecond, *tis a double Pleaſure, 
to ſee a painted Flower vie with the Life; and in one we 


contemplate the Artifice of Nature, in the other the Skill 
of the Painter; and in both, the Goodneſs of God, who 
gives all Things for our Uſe, in every Thing equally ad- 


mirable and amiable: And in the laſt Place, a Garden is not 
always green, nor the Flowers always freſh ; but this Garden 


is freſh and green all the Winter. Ti. But it is not fragrant. 


Eu. But then on the other Hand it wants no drefling. 7. 
It only delights the Eye: But then it does that always. 7. 
Pictures themſelves grow old. Au. They do ſo ; but yet 
they out-live us; and beſides, whereas” we are the worſe for 


Age, they are the better for it. Zi. That's too true, if it 


could be otherwiſe. ' Az. In this Walk that looks toward the 


Weſt, I take the benefit of the Morning Sun ; in that which 


looks toward the Eaſt, I take the Cool of the Evening; in 


that which looks toward the South, but lyes open to the 


North, I take Sanctuary againſt the Heats of the Meridian 


Sun; but we'll walk %em over if you pleaſe, and take 1 


- nearet View of them 2 See how green 'tis under Foot, and 
vou have the Beauty of painted Flowers in the very Chequers 
of the Pavement. This Wood, that you ſee painted up- 
on this Wall, affords me a great Variety of Proſpe& : For in 


the firſt Place, as many Trees as you-ſee, ſo many Sorts of 


Trees you ſee ; and all expreſt to the Life. As many Birds 


as yon fee, ſo many Kinds you ſee; eſpecially if there be 


any ſcarce Ones, and remarkable upon any Account. For 
- as for Geeſe, Hens, and Ducks, it is not worth while to 
draw them. Underneath are four-footed: Creatures, or fuch 

Birds as live upon the Ground, after the Manner of 'Quadi- 
1 Pages: = Te. The Variety indeed is wonderful, and every 


hing is in Action, either doing or ſaying ſomething. 
There's an Owl fits peeping through the Leaves, what ſays 


the? Ea. She ſpeaks Greek ; the ſays, * Zupgjy „ci, 
deri, ſhe commands us to act alviſedly ; I do zot fy" 


all; becauſe an inconſiderate Raſnneſs does not fall out hap- 
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Hare, and a Beetle interceding to no purpoſe ; there is 
— 2 Wren ſtands by the Beetle, and ſhe is a mortal Enemy to 
5 a the Eagle Ti. What has this Swallow got in her Mouth? 
le. Eu. The Herb Celandine, (don't you know the Plant?) 
Ve, with it, ſhe reſtores Sight to her blind young Ones. 77. 
be What odd Sort of Lizard is this? Ez. It is not a Lizard, 
but a Chameleon. 72. Is this the Chameleon, there is 0 
ih much talk of ? I thought it had been a Beaſt twice as big as 
ure WW 2 Lion, and the Name is twice as long too. Ez. This Cha- 
mzlcon is always gaping, and always hungry. "This is a wild 
Ire, Fig-tree, and that is his Averſion. He is otherwiſe harmleſs ; 
and yet the little gaping Creature has Poiſon in him too, that 
you may'nt contemn him. Ti. But I don't ſee him change 
ho his Colour. Eu. True; becauſe he does not change his 
Place; when he changes his Place, you will fee him change 
not his Colour too. 77. What's the Wenig of that Piper? 
den Eu. Don't you ſee a Camel there dancing hard by? Tz. I 
int. ſee a very pleaſant Fancy; the Ape pipes, and the Camel 
dances : But it would require at leaſt three Days to run tlio» 
rough the Particulars one by one ; it will be enough at preſent 
yet to take a curſory View of them. You have in the firſt Spot, 
for All, Sorts of famous Plants painted to the Life: And td en- 
f it creaſe the wonder, here are, the ſtrongeſt. Poiſons in the 
World, which you may not only look upon, but handle tao 
ich without danger. 77. Look ye, here is a Scorpion, an Ani- 
in mal very ſeldom ſeen in this Country; but very frequent: in 
 traly, and very miſchievous too ; But the Colour in the Pics 
ture ſeems not to be natural. Eu. Why ſo ? Tz. It ſeems too 
pale methinks ; for thoſe in, Haly are blacker. Eu. Don't 
and you know the Herb, it has fallen upon? Ti. Not very 
2 well. Eu. That's no wonder, for it does not grow in. theſe 
— Parts: It is Wolf's: bane, ſo deadly a Poiſon, that upon the 
rin very touch of it, a Scorpion is, ſtupified, grows pale, and 
$ of Fields himſelf overcome; but when he is hurt with one Pok 
ſon, he ſecks his Remedy with another. Do you ſee the 
ebe two Sorts of Hellebore hard by; if the Scorpion can but get 
For himſelf clear of the Wolf*s-bane, ' and get to the white Hel- 
lebore, hè recovers his former Vigour, by the very Touch of 
a different Poiſon.” i. Then the Scorpion is undone, for 
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du. be is never like to get off from the Wolf s-bane. Ti. But 
* do Scorpions ſpeak ere? Eu. Ves, they do, and ſpeak Greek 
ins. too. 77. Wiiat does he ſay? Eu. kEöei dee k gutes. 
Hoc hath found out the Guilty. Here beſides the Graſs c 
Form ſee all Sorts of, Serpents, Here is the Baſilisk; that is not 
@ only formidable, for his Poiſon 3 but the very Flaſh, of bis 
Eyes is allo mortal. 75. And he ſays ſomething too. Eu. 
r r 


= = . ha 


F 764 J 
Yes, be ſays, Oderint, dum metuant. Let them haig me, fi 
they fear me, Ti. Spoken like a King entirely. Eu. Like 
a _ rather, not at all like a King. Here a Lizard 
fights with a ne and here lyes the Dipſas Serpent up- 


on the Catch, hid under the Shell of an Eftridge Egg. 
Hexe you ſee the whole Policy of the Ant, which we are 
. call'd upon to imitate by Solomon and Hirgil. Here are In- 


diap Ants that carry Gold, and hoard it up. 77. O good 


God, how is it poſſible for a Man to be weary of this 
Entertainment.” Ez. Aud yet at ſome other Time you ſhall 
ſeę, P11 give you your Belly fall of it. Eu. Now look 
before you at a Diſtance, . there is 2 third Wall, where you 
have Lakes, Rivers, and Seas, and all Sorts of rare Fiſhes. 
This is the River Nile, in which you ſee the Dolphin, that 
natural Friend to Mankind, fighting with a Crocodile, Man's 
deadly Enemy. Upon the Banks and Shores you lee ſeve- 
ral amphibious Creatures, as Crabs, Seals, Beavers. Here 
is a Polypus, a Catcher catch'd by an Oyſter. Fi. What 
does he ſay. ate ci. The Taker taken, 77. The 
Painter has made the Water wonderfully tranſparent. Ez. 
Þ 2 he had not done ſo we ſhould have wanted other Eyes. 


Juſt by there's 7 nother Polypus playing upon the Face 


" of the Sea like a little Cock-þoat ; ad there yon ſee a 
3 'orpedo lying along upon the. Sands, oth of a Coloyr, 
Dou may touch, them here with your ,, Hand without any 
: Danger. But we muſt go to, ſomething elſe, . for theſe 
Things feed the Eye, but not the Belly. 77. Have you a. 
m more to be ſeen, then? Ez. _ You ſhall ſee what the 
4 Back-ſide affords us by and by. Hexe's an indifferent large 
Garden parte: The one. a Kitchin Garden, that is my 
* OPS and the Family's ; the Other is a. Phyfi ck Gar- 
| 775 Par ie the choiceſt. phyſi cal Herbs, At the left 


Hand there is an open Meadow, that is only a green Plot 


— wit a 191 1 ſet Hedge, There ſomeurnes I take 
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the Window to me, even to the Table, and take the Meay 
out of my Hands. If at any Time I am upon the Draw- 
Bridge you ſee there, talking, perhaps with a Friend, they'll 
ſome of them ſit hearkening, others of them will perch 
upon my Shoulders or Arms, without any fort of Fear, 
for they find that no Body hurts them. At the further end'of 
the Orchard I have my Bees, which is a Sight worth ſeeing. 
But I muſt not ſhew you any more now, that I may have 
ſomething to entertain you with by and by. I'll ſhew you 
the reſt after Dinner. Ser. Sir, my Miſtreſs and Maid ſay 
that the Dinfier will be fpoil'd, Eu. Bid her have a little Pa- 
tience, and we'll come preſently, My Friends, let us waſh, that 
ve may come to the Table with clean Hands as well as Hearts. 
Fc. The very Pagans us dia kind of Reverence in this Cafe; 
how much more then. ſhould Chri/tzans do it; if it were but in 
Imitation of that | ſacred” Solemnity of our Saviour with 
his Diſciples at his laſt Supper: And 'thenee comes the 
Cuſtom of waſhing of Hands, that if any Thing of Ha- 
tred, % Will, or any Pollution ſhould remain in the Mind 
of any one, he might purge it out, before he ſits down 
at the Table. For it is my Opinion, that the Food is 
the . whaleſomer | for the Body, if taken with a purified 
Mind. . We believe that is a certain Truth. Eu. Chreſt 
himſelf 25 us this Example, that we ſhould ſit down to 
the Table with a Hymn, and I take it from this, that we 
frequently read in the Evangeliſts, that he bleſs'd or gave 
Thanks to his Father before he broke Bread, and that He 
concluded with giving of Thanks; And if you ' pleaſe, IAI 
ſay you a Grace that St. Chryſoſtom commends to the 
Skies in one of his Homities, which he himſelf interpret- 
ed. 77. We defire you would. Eu. Bleſſed be thou, O 
God, who haſt fed me from my Youth up, and provideſt 
Food for all Fleſh: Fill thou our Hearts with Joy and Glad- 
neſs, that partaking plentifully of thy Bounty, we may a- 
bound to every good Work, through Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, 
with whom, to thee and the holy Ghoſt, be Glory, Honour, 
and Power, World without End, Ame. 
Ex, Now fit down, and let every Man take his Friend 
next him: The firſt Place is yours, Timothy, in right of your 
Grey Hairs. Tz. The only Thing in the World thar gives 
a Title to it, Ex. We ban only judge of what we ſee, 
and muſt leave the reſt to God. Sophronins keep you cloſe 
to your Principal. Fheophilus and Eulalius do you take the 
right fide of the Table, Chryſoglortar and Theodidactus they 
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hall have the left. Euranius and Nephalins muſt make a 
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muſt not be, the Maſter of the Houſe ought to take the firt 
Place. Eu. The Hauſe is as much yours as mine, Gen- 
tlemen ; however, if I may rule, within my own JurisdiQ- 
on, I'll fit where I pleaſe, and I have made my Choice al- 
ready. Now may Chriſt, the Enlivener of all, and without 
"whom nothing can be pleaſant, vouchſafe to be with us, and 
exhilerate our Minds by his Preſence. Tz. I hope he will be 
pleaſed, ſo to do; but where ſhall, he fit, for the Places arc 
all taken up? Eu. I would have him in every Morſel and 
Drop that we eat and drink; but eſpecially, in our Minds. 
And the better to fit us for the Reception of ſo divine a Gueſt, 
i you will, you ſhall have ſome, Portion of Scripture read 
in the Interim; but ſo that you ſhall not let that hinder 
you from eating your Dinner heartily. 7. We will car 
heartily, and attend diligently. Eu. This Entertainment 
pleaſes me ſo much the better, becauſe it diverts vain and 
rivolous Diſcourſe, and affords Matter of profitable Con- 
verſation: I am not of their Mind, who think no En- 
ttertainument diverting, that does not abound with. foolif 
anton Stories, and bawdy Songs. There is paß Jorg 
ll from a clear and pure Conſcience, ; and thoſe are the happy 
(1 Converſations, where ſuch Things are mentioned, that we 
pan reflect upon | afterwards with. Satisfaction and Delight; 
 cand:not ſuch as we ſhall afterwards be aſham'd of, and have 
\ -©cqaſjon. to repent of. Ti. It omg, if we were all as 
5 careful to conſider thoſe Things as we are ſure. they are 
true. Eu. And beſides, theſe Things have not Only a cer 
ſtain and valuable Profit in them, but one Month's uſe of 
- them, would make. them become pleaſant too. 7. And 
therefore it is the beſt Courſe e can take to accuſtom ont 
ſelxes to that Which is beſt. Eu. Read us ſomething, Boy, 
and ſpeak gut, diſtinctly. Bay. Prop, 21. The Kings Heat 
is in the Hand of the Lord; as the Rivers of Waters, be turucth 
.#t-whither ſoe ven he vuill: Every Man is right in his ow 
Eyes, but the Lord pondereth the Heart. To do Fuſtice and 
Judgment, it more acceptable tothe, Lord than Sacrifice, ver. 1,278. 
Eu. Hold there, that's enough ;. for it is better to take dow! 


1 


a little with an, Appetite, than to deyour more than a Man 
am digeſt. 71. Tis better, I. muſt confeſs in more Caſes 
khan this: Pliay would have one never have Twſly's Office 
out of ones Hand; and in my Opinion, it were well i 

all Perſons, but eſpecidy Stateſmnen, , had him every. Woll 
by heart: And as for this little Bock of Proverbs, I hate 
always look'd upon it the beſt Manual we can, carry abolt 
With us. Eu. I knew our Dinner would be unſavout), 
and therefore I procured this ſauce... Tz. Here is nothing * 


_ 


„ 


fr 5 T 707 J | 3 
a; . vt is very good: but if you had given us this LeQure 
1 to 2 Diſh of Beets only, without either Pepper, Wine or 
7 Vinegar, it would have been a delicious Treat, Ex. I could 


d commend it with a better grace, if I did but perfectly un- 
an ſterſtand what I have heard. And I would we had ſome able 
Divine among us, that did not only underſtand it, but 


1 


8 would thoroughly expound it. But I don't know how far 

and F 1 abry ape 

10s it may be lawful for us Laymen to deſeant upon theſe 

ft Matters. 77. Indeed, I ſee no hurt in't, even for a Tarpaw- 
) 


20 liz to do it, abating the Raſhneſs of paſſing Sentence ii 
the Caſe. And who knows but that Chriſt himſelf (who 
has. promis'd to be preſent, where two or three are gathered 
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= together in his Name) may vouchſafe his Aſſiſtance to us, 
120 that are a much larger Congregation. Eu. What if we 
* ſhould take theſe three Verſes, and divide em among us nine 


Eu. Ml Gueſts? Gu. We like it well, provided the Maſter of the 
25 Feaſt lead the Way. Eu. I would not refuſe it ; but that 
lam afraid I ſhall entertain you worſe in my Expoſitiqg, 
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155 than I do in my Dinner: But however, Ceremony apart. 

pi that I may not ſeem. to want much Perſuaſion, omitting | 
ht ; other Meanings that Interpreters put upon the Place: This $ 
ave ſeems. to me to be the moral Senſe ; 15 That private Men | þ 
128 4 may be wrought upon by Admonition, Reproofs, Laws bi 
are Rl and Menaces ; but Kings who are above Fear, the . mote | 
cer- - they are oppoſed, the fiercer their Diſpleaſure ; and there- Y 
| of _ fore Kings, as often as they are reſolutely bent upon As | 
i © ould be left ro themſelves : Nor in, Reſpett of any (i 
our Y Confidence of the Goodneſs of their Inclinations but 12 
oY, j becauſe God many Times makes Uſe of their Follies and 

can Wickedneſs, as the Inſtruments for the Puniſhment of the 


acth « wicked.” As he forbad that Nebzchodonefor ſhould be re- 
on ſiſted, becauſe he had determin'd to chaſtiſe his People by 


= him, as an Inſtrument. And peradventure, that which Fob 
273 ſays, looks this Way: bo maketh. the Hypocrite reigu for 
5 the Sins of his People. And perhaps, that which David ſays, 
fan bewailing his Sin, has the ſame tendency; Againſt thee 
aſes only have 7 ſauned, and done this Evil in thy Sight : Not as 
ices if the Iniquity of Kings. were not fatal to* the People ; 
li but becauſe there is none that has Authority to condemn 
old them, but God, from whoſe Judgment there is indeed no 
gare Appeal, be the Perſon never ſo great. 21. I like the Inter- 
0 t pretation well enough thus far; but what. is meant by 25e 


ary; Rivers of Waters ? Eu. There. is a Simi itude made uſe. of 
but that explains it. The Wrath of a King is, impetuous and 
Tb _ unruly, and not to be led this Way or that Way, but 
| preſſes forward with a reſtleſs Fury: As the Sea r 
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ff. over the Land, and flows ſometimes this Way, and 
ametimes that Way, not ſparing Paſtures nor Palaces, and 
ſometimes buries in its own Bowels, all that ſtands in its 


Way; and if you ſhould attempt to ſtop its. Courſe, or tg 


turn it another Way, you may een as well let it alone: 


. 


Whereas, let it but alone, and it will ſink of it ſelf, as it 
happens in many great Rivers, as is ſtoried of Acbelous. 
There is leſs Injury done by quigtly yielding; than by vio- 
lently reſiſting. 77. Is there no Remedy then ag:inft the 
Vnrulineſs of wicked Kings? Ez. The firſt will be, not to 
receive a Lion into the City: The ſecond, is tò tye him up 
by parliamentary and municipal Laws, that he can't eaſily 
break out into Tyranny : But the beſt of all would be, to 


＋ 


train him up from his Childhood, in the Principles of Pie- 


ty and Virtue, and to form lis Wilt, before he underſtand 
bis Power. Good Counſels and. Perſuaſions go a great 
Way, provided they be ſeaſonable and gentle. But the lat 
Reſort muſt be to beg of God, to incline the King's Heart 
to thoſe Things that are becoming a Chriſtian” King. T;. 


Vo you excuſe your ſelf, becauſe you are a Lay-man ? If 


were a Batchelour in Divinity, I ſhould value my ſelf upon 


\ 


[this Interpretation. Ex. I can't tell whether it is right or 
Prong, it is enough for me if it were not impious or here- 
tical. However, I have donc what you required of me, 
and now according to the Rules of Convetiion' "tis my 
eien... 227 

2. The Compliment you pafs'd upon my grey Hairs, gives 
me ſome Kind of Title to ſpeak next to the Text, which 


1 


- 
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Will bear yet a more myſterious Meaning. Au. J believe it 


I may, and I ſhould be glad to hear it. T. By the Word King, 
y 


q may be meant, a Man fo perfe&ed, as to have whol 
ſubdued his Luſts, and to be led by the Impulſe of the di- 


vine Spirit only. Now perhaps it may not be proper to tye 
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ec up ſuch a Perſon, to the Conditions of human' Laws: 
but to leave him to his Maſter, by whom he is govern'd : 


© Nor is he to be judg'd according to the Meaſures by 
© which the Frailty of imperfect Men advances towards true 
< Holineſs ;, but if he ſteers another Courſe, we ought to fay 
* with St. Paul, God hath accepted him, and to his orun Ma- 


ä 


hes ter he ſtandi or falls. © He that is ſpiritaal, fudgeth of all 
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1 Things, but he himſelf is judged of no Man. To ſuch, 
therefore, let no Min preſcribe, for the Lord who hath ap- 


pointed Bounds ta the Seas and Rivers, hath the Heart of bis 


King inhis Hand, and inclines it which Way ſoever it pleaſes 
him: What need is there to prefcribe to him, that does of his 
.own accord better things, than human Laws oblige _— 
8 | | VA 


M 


1 


Or, how great a Raſhneſs were it, to bind that Perſon by u- 
man Conſtitutions, who, it is manifeſt by evident Tokens, is 
directed by the Inſpiration - of the holy Spirit. Ex. O Timo- 
thy, thou haſt not only got grey Hairs on this Head, but you 
have likewiſe a Mind venerable for experimental Know- 
ledge. And I would to God, that we had more ſuch Kings 
as this King of yours among Chriſtians, who indeed, all of 
them ought to be ſuch. But we have dwelt long enough 
upon our Eggs and Herbs; let them be taken away, and ſome- 


already on this Ovation, that there is no need of any more, 
either of Supplication or Triumph. But ſince by God's Aſ⸗ 
fitance, we have ſucceeded ſo well in the firſt Verſe, I wiſh 
your Unzbra would explain the other, which ſeems to me, a 
f little more obſcure. Soph. If yow'll put a good Conſtruction 

upon what I fhall ſay, I will give you my Thoughts upon 
; it. How elſe can a Shadow pretend to give Light to any 
Thing? Eu. I undertake that for all the Company; ſuch 
Shadows as you give as much Light as our Eyes will well 
1 bear. Soph. The ſame Thing ſeems to be meant here, that 

Paul ſays : That there are ſeveral Mays of Life, that lead ta 


* Holizeſs., Some affect the Miniſtry, ſome Cœlibacy, others 
8 a married State; ſome a retired Life, others publick Admini- 
1 firations of the Government, according to the various Dif- 
5 poſitions of their Bodies and Minds: Again, to one Man all 


Meats are indifferent, another puts a difference betwixt this 
Meat and that; another he makes a difference of Days, ano- 
ch ther thinks every Day alike. In theſe Things St. Paul 
0 would have every one enjoy his own Freedom of Mind, 
| without reproaching another; nor ſhould we cenſure. any 
55 Man in thoſe Caſes, but leave him to be judg'd by him that 
is weigheth the Heart. It oftentimes happens, that he that eats 
l may be more acceptable to God, than he that forbears; and 


; he that breaks a Holy-day, than he that ſeems to obſerve it ; 
% and he that marries, is more acceptable to God, than a great 
by many that live ſingle. 1 who am but a Shadow, have 
— boken my Mind. Eu. I wiſh I could have Converſation 
Ay with ſuch Shadows often. I think yon have hit the Nail 
* on the Head: But here is one that has lived a Batchelor, 
"Il and not of the Number of Saints, who have made them- 
0 ſelves Eunuchs, but was made ſo for the Sake of the Kingdom of 
da God by force to gratify our Bellies, (till God ſpall deſtroy both 
0 them and Meats). It is a Capon of my own Feeding. 


Soop, änd theſe are choice Lettuces that are in it. Pray 
tyery one help himſelf o what he likes beſt. But that you 
2 max 
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thing elſe ſet in their Room. 77. We have done ſo well 
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Elf over the Land, and flows . ſometimes this Way, ans MI © 


ſometimes that Way, not ſparing Paſtures nor Palaces, and 1 
ſometimes buries in its own Bowels, all that ſtands in its 5 
Way; and if you ſhould attempt to ſtop its Courie, or to * 


turn it another Way, you may e'en as well let it alone: 
Whereas, let it but alone, and ic will ſink of it ſelf, as it By 
happens in many great Rivers, as is ſtoried of Acheloas, 15 
There is leſs Injury done by quietly yielding, than by vio- 
lently reſiſting. Tz. Is there no Remedy then againſt the S 
Unrulineſs of wicked Kings? Ez. The firlt will be, not to ſl ® 
receive a Lion into the City: The ſecond, is to tye him up 1 
by parliamentary and municipal Laws, that he can't eaſily 
break out into Tyranny : But the beſt of all would be, to 
train him up from his Childhood, in the Principles of Pie- 4 
ty and Virtue, and to form his Wilt, before he' underſtand 

bis Power. Good Counſels and. Perſuaſions go a great 


Way, provided they be ſeaſonable and gentle. But the laſt Ty 
' Reſort muſt be to beg of God, to incline the King's Heat il 5. 


to thoſe Things that are becoming a Chriſtian King. 7. 0 
Do you excuſe your ſelf, becauſe you are a Lay-man ? If I 5. 
were a Batchelour in Divinity, I ſhould value my ſelf upon 70 
this Interpretation. Ex. I can't tell whether it is right or 
Prong, it is enough for me if it were not impious or here- 1 
tical. However, I have done what you required of me, w» 
and now according to the Rules of Conveetidog” "tis my M, 
Turn to hear your Opinion. © LET Mc 


77. The Compliment you paſs'd upon my grey Hairs, gives 


4; hr; de oF | RE the 
me ſome Kind , of Title to ſpeak next to the Text, Which my 


Will bear yet a more myſterious Meaning. Au. L. believe it 
"may, and I ſhould be glad to hear it. 21. By the Word King M 
may be meant, a Man fo perfected, as to have wholly 

1 ſubdued his Luſts, and to be led by the Impulſe of the di- 
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vine Spirit only. Now perhaps it may not be proper to tye WW, 


© up ſuch a Perſon, to the Conditions of human Laws: 


ec hut to leave him to his Maſter, by whom he is govern'd: TA 
© Nor is he to be judg'd according to the Meaſures by 0 
Which the Frailty of imperfect Men advances towards true , wi 
e Holineſs ;, but if he ſteers another Courſe, we ought to ſay = 


* E with St. P. aul, God hath accepted him, and to his orun Ma- 


ter he flands or falls. | He that is" ſpiritaal, judgeth of all fa 
er * 1 . * . q 2 35 4 þ ſi h ; 
. TI Things, bat he himſelf is judged of 10 Max.” To uch, 60 
n therefore, let no Min preſcribe, for the Lord who hath ap- ge 
M pointed Bounds to the Seas and Rivers, hath the Heart of bis 2 
King in bis Hand, and inclines it which Way ſoever it pleaſes 
him: What need is there to preſcribe to him, that does of * the 
..own accord better things, than human Laws oblige him to? 


Or, how great a Raſhneſs were it, to bind that Perſon by tas 
man Conſtitutions, who, it is manifeſt by evident Tokens, is 
directed by the Inſpiration - of the holy Spirit. Ex. O Timo- 
thr, thou haſt not only got grey Hairs on this Head, but you 
have likewiſe a Mind venerable for experimental Know- 
ledge. And I would to God, that we had more ſuch Kings 
as this King of yours among Chriſtians, who indeed, all of 
them Ought to be ſuch. But we have dwelt long enough 
upon our Eggs and Herbs; let them be taken away, and ſome- 
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ü already on this Ovation, that there is no need of any more, 

b either of Supplication or Triumph. But ſince by God's Aſ- 

( fitance, we have ſucceeded ſo well in the firſt Verſe, I wiſh 

ö your Umbra would explain the other, which ſeems to me, a 

i little more obſcure. Soph. If you'll put a good Conſtruction 
upon what I ſhall ſay, I will give you my Thoughts upon 

8 it. How elſe can a Shadow pretend to give Light to any 

| Thing? Eu. I undertake that for all the Company; ſuch 

5 Shadows as you give as much Light as our Eyes will well 

[ bear. Soph. The ſame Thing ſeems to be meant here, that 

| Paul ſays: That there are ſeveral Ways of Life, that lead ta 

0 Holineſs. Some affect the Miniſtry, ſome Cœlibacy, others 

* a married State ; ſome a retired Life, others publick Admini- 

a firations of the Government, according to the various Dif- 

9 


poſitions of their Bodies and Minds: Again, to one Man all 
J Meats are indifferent, another puts a difference betwixt this 
Meat and that; another he makes a difference of Days, ano- 
2 ther thinks every Day alike. In theſe Things St. Paal 


without reproaching another; nor ſhould we cenſure any 
E Man in thoſe Caſes, but leave him to be judg'd by him that 
7 weigheth the Heart. It oftentimes happens, that he that eats 
may be more acceptable to God, than he that forbears; and 
# he that breaks a Holy-day, than he that ſeems to obſerve it ; 


many that live fingle. I who am but a Shadow, have 
poken my Mind. Eu. I wiſh I could have Converſation 


a with ſuch Shadows often. I think yon have hit the Nail 
* on the Head: But here is one that has lived a Batchelor, 


and not of the Number of Saints, who have made them- 
ſelves Eunuchs, but was made ſo for the Sake of the Kingdom of 


* God by force to gratify our Bellies, (till God ſball deſtroy both 
15 them and Meats). It is a Capon of my own Feeding. 


Soop, und theſe are choice Lettuces that are in it. Ptay 
trery one help himſelf 10 What he likes beſt. But that you 
> may 
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thing elſe ſet in their Room. Tz. We have done ſo well 
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may not be deceiv'd, I tell you, that we have a Courſe of 
Roaſt a coming, and after that ſome ſmall Deſert, and ſo 
conclude. Tz. But we exclude your Wife from Table. Eu. 
When you bring your own Wives mine ſhall keep them 
Company. She would, if ſhe were here, be nothing but a 
Mute in dur Company. She talks with more Freedom among 
the Women, and we are more at Liberty to Philoſophiſe. 

And beſides that, there would be Danger, leſt we ſhould be 
ſerv'd as Socrates was, when he had ſevetal Philoſophers 

at Table with him, who took more Pleaſure in Talking 

than they did in Eating, and held a long Diſpute; had alt 
their Meat throwh on the Floor by Xautippe, who in a 
Rage; overturn'd the Table. Tz. I believe you have no- 
thing. of that to be afraid of: She's one of the beſt hu- 
mour'd Women in the World. Ez. She is ſuch a one in- 

deed, that I ſhould be loath to change her if I might ; and 

I look upon my ſelf to be very happy upon that Account. | 
Nor do I like their Opinion, who think a Man happy be- | 
Eauſe: he never had a Wife; I approve rather what the 
Hebrew Sage ſaid, He that has a good Wife has a good Lot. It 
as commonly our own Fault, if our Wives be bad, either for 
loving ſuch as are bad, or making them ſo; or elfe for not 
teaching them better. Eu. You ſay very right, but all this 
awhile I want to hear the third Verſe expounded: And 
methinks the divine Theophilus looks as if he had a Mind 
to do it. Theo. Truly my Mind was upon my Belly, but 
however, [PH ſpeak my Mind, fince I may do it without 
Offence. Eu. Nay, it will be a Favour to us if you 
ſhould happen to be in any Error, becauſe by that Means 
u will give us Occaſion of finding the Truth. 25. The 
Sentence ſeems to be of the ſame Importance with that the 
Lord expreſſes by the Prophet Hoſea, Chap. 6. I deſire 
Mercy and not Sacrifice, and the Knowledge of God more 
San burut- Offerings. This is fully explain'd, and to the 
Life, by the Lord Jeſus in St. Matthew, Chap. 9. Who being 

\. »ati[Table in the Houſe of Levi the Publican, with ſeve- 
ral others of the | ſame Stamp and Profeſſion, the Pharr 
iJees, who were puff'd up with their external Obſervance of y 
the Law, without any Regard to the Precepts of it, were: 
upon the whole Law and Prophets depend, (with a Deſigl 
140 alienate the Affections of. his Diſciples from him) as 
them, why their Maſter fat at the Table of Publicans and 
Sinners From whoſe Converſation thoſe Fews: that would 
de accounted the more holy; abſtain'd 5 to that Degree, that 
if any of the ſtricter Sort had met any of them by Chance, 
oon as they cams ae they Would Walt tpemfel 


L 111 1 
And when the Diſciples, being yet but raw, could give nd 
Anſwer; the Lord anſwer'd both for himſelf and them: They 
(ſays be,) who are whole need not a Phyſician, but they that 
are fick;, but go you and learn what that meaneth, I will have 
Mercy aud not ſacrifice; for I came not to call the Righteous but. 
Sinaers. Eu. Indeed you have very handfomely explain'd the 
Matter, by the comparing of Texts, which is the beſt Way 
of expounding Scripture. But I would fain know what it 
is he calls Sacrifice, and what Mercy. For how can we 
reconcile it, that God ſhould be againſt Sacrifices, who had 
commanded ſo many to be offered? -Th. How far God is 
againſt Sacrifices, he himſelf teaches us in the firſt Chapter 
of the Prophecy of Iſaiab. There were certain legal Obliga- 
tions among the Fews, which were rather Significations of 
Holineſs, than of the Eſſence of it; of this Sort are Holy- 
days, Sabbatiſms, Faſts, Sacrifices; and there were certain 
other Obligations of perpetual Force, being good in their own 
Nature, and not meerly by being commanded. Now God 
was diſpleaſed with the Fews, not becauſe they did obſerve 
the Rites and Ceremonies, but becauſe being vainly puffed 
up with theſe, they neglected thoſe Things which God does 
in andre eſpecial Manner require of us; and wallowing in 
Avarice; Pride, Rapines, Hatred, Envy, and other Iniquities, 
they thought they merited Heaven, becauſe that upon Ho- 
ly-days, they viſited the Temple, offered Sacrifices, abſtained 


from forbidden Meats, and frequently faſted ; embracing 'the 
Shadow. of Religion, and neglecting the Subſtance. But in 


that, he ſays, I will have Mercy, and not Sacrifice: I take it 
to be ſaid according to the Idiom of the Hebrew Tongue; 


that is to ſay, Mercy rather than Sacrifices, as Solomon inter- 


prets it in this Texty 20 do Mercy and Fudgment, is more ac- 
ceptable 10 the Lord than Sacrifices. And again, the Serip- 
ture expreſſes all the charitable Offices to our Neigh- 
bour, under the Terms of Mercy, and eleemoſinary Tendet- 
neſs, which takes its Name from Pity. By Sacrifices, I ſup- 
poſe is intended, whatſoever reſpects corporal Ceremonies, 
and has any Affinity with Judaiſm, ſuch as are the choice of 
Meats, appointed Garments, Faſting, Sacrifices, the ſaying 
over of Prayers, as a Boy fays his Leſſon ; reſting upon 
Holy-days. Theſe things, as they are not to be neglected in 
their due Seaſon, ſo they become diſpleaſing to God, if a Man 
relying too much upon theſe. Obſervances, ſhall neglect to 
do Acts of Mercy, as often as his Brother's Neceſſity requires 


it. And it has ſome Appearance of Holineſs in it, to\aveid 
the Converſation of wicked Men: But this ought to give Plate 


I oft as there is an Opportunity offer d of ſhewing Charity to our 
25 | Neigh- 
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Neighbour. It is a Point of Obedience to reſt upon holy Days: 
But it would be very impious to make ſuch a Conſcience of a 
Day as to ſuffer a Brother to periſh upon it. Therefore to keep 
the Lord's Day is a, kind of Sacrifice: But to be reconcil'd 
to my Brother is a Point of Mercy: And then, as for Nuag- 
ment, though that may ſeem to reſpe& Perſons in Power, 
who oftentimes oppreſs, the weak therewith; yet it ſeems rea- 
ſonable enough in my Opinion. that the poor Man ſhould re- 
mind him of that in Hoſea, And the Knowledge of God more 
zban barat Offerings. No Man can be ſaid to keep the Law 
of God, but he that keeps it according to the Mind of God. 
The Fews could lift up an Aſs upon the Sabbath that was 
fallen into a Pit, and yet calumniated our Saviour for pre- 
ſerving a Man upon that Day. This was a prepoſterous 
Judgment, and not according to the Knowledge of God; 
for they did not conſider that theſe Things were made for 
Man; and not Man for them. But I ſhould have efteem'd it 
Preſumption in me to have ſaid theſe Things, it you had not 
commanded it; and I had rather learn of others Things 
more 4 propos. Eu. This is ſo far from being a Preſump. 
tion, that it looks rather like an Inſpiration. But while we 
are thus plentifully feeding our Souls, we muſt not neglect 
their Companions. 771. Who are thoſe? Eu. Our Bodies, 
are not they the Soul's Companions. I had rather call them 
ſo, than Inſtruments, Habitations or Sepulchres. Tz. This is 
certainly to be plentifully refreſh'd when the whole Man is re- 
freſh'd. Eu. I ſee you are very backward to help your ſelves, 
therefore, if you pleaſe, I'll order the Roaſt- meat to be brought 
us, leſt inſtead of a good Entertainment I ſhould treat you with 
a long one. Now you ſee yqur Ordinary. Here is a Shoulder 


of Mutton, but it is a very fine one, a Capon and two hrace of 


Partridges. Theſe indeed I had from the Market, this little 
Farm ſupply'd me with the reſt. 73. It is a noble Dinner, 
fit for a Prince. Ez. For a Carmelite you mean. But ſuch 
as it is you are welcome to it. If the Proviſion be not very 
dainty you have it very freely. Tz. Your Houſe is ſo full of 
Talk, that not only the Walls but the very Cup ſpeaks: Eu. 
What does it ſay? 77. No Man is hurt but by himſelf, Es. 
The Cup pleads for the Cauſe of the Wine. For it is a 
common Thing if Perſons get a Fever or the Head-ach by 

over drinking, to lay it upon the Wine, when: they have 
brought-it upon themſelves by their Exceſs., Soph, Mine 
peaks Greek. kV zue de 1» Wine there's Truth (when 
Wine is in the Wit is out.) This. gives us to underſiand 


. 


that it is not ſafe for Prieſts or privy Counſellors, to give 


. themſelves ſoto Wine, becauſe Wine commonly brings 5 


err K = 8 _ 2 


te 
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to the Mouth that lay conceal'd in the Heart. So. In old 
Time among the Agyprianus it was unlawful for their Prieſts 
to drink any Wine at all, and yet in thoſe Days there was 
no auricular Confeſſion. Eu. It is now become lawful for 
all Perſons to drink Wine, but how expedient it is I know not. 
What Book is that Eulalius, you take out of your Pocket? 
It ſeems to be a very neat one, it is all over gilded. Eu. 
It is more valuable for the Inſide than the out, It is St. 
Paul's Epiſtles, that I always carry about me, as my be- 
loved Entertainment, which I take out now upon the Occaſion 
of ſomething you ſaid, which minds me of a Place, that I 
have beat my Brains about a long Time, and I am not come to 
a full Satisfaction in yet. It is in the 6th Chapter of the firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, All Things are lawful for me, but 
all Things are not expedient ; all Thingt are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the Power of any. In the firſt 
Place (if we will believe the Stoicks) nothing can be pro- 
fitable to us, that is not honeſt : How comes Paul then 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt that which is lawful and that which is 
expedient ? It is not lawful to whore or get drunk, how 
then are all Things lawful? But if Paul ſpeaks of ſome 
particular Things only, which he would have to be lawful, 
[ can't - gueſs by the Tenor of the Place, which thoſe parti- 
cular Things are. From that which follows it may be ga- 
ther'd that he there ſpeaks of the Choice of Meats. For 
ſome abſtain from Things offer'd to Idols, and others from 
Meats forbidden by Moſes's Law. In the Sth Chapter he 
treats of Things offer'd to Idols, and in the 1oth Chapter ex- 
plaining the Meaning of this Place, ſays, All Things are lau- 
ful for me, but all Things are not expedient; all Things are lau- 
ful for me, but all Things edify not. Let no Man ſeek his own, 
but every Man the Things of another. Whatſoever is ſold in 
the Shambles, eat ye. And that, which St. Paul ſubjoins, a- 
grees with what he had ſaid before. Meat for the Belly, and 
the Belly for Meats; but God fhall deſtroy both it and them. 
Now that which has Reſpect to the Fadaical Choice of Meats, 
v in the-Cloſe of the 10th Chapter. Give none Offence, nei- 
ther to the Jeus nor the Gentiles; nor to the Church of God, 
even, as J pleaſe all Men in all Things, not ſeeking * 
Profit, but the Profit of many, that they may be ſav d. ere 
in that he faith to the Gentiles, he ſeems to have Reſpect to 
Things offer'd to Idols; and where he ſpeaketh to the Jeus he 
ſeems to refer to the Choice of Meats; what he ſays to the 
Church of God appertains to the Weak, colle&ed out of 
wth Sorts. It was lawful, it „ eat of all Meats 
hat ſoever, and all Thongs are clean to the Clean. m 


D 
the Queſtion remaining, is, Whether it be expedient or no, 
The Liberty of the Goſpel makes all Things lawful ; but 
Charity has always a Regard to my Neighbour's Good, and 
therefore often abſtains from Things lawful, rather chuſing 
to condeſcend to what is for another's Advantage, than to 
make Uſe of its own Liberty. But now here ariſes a double 

ifeulty, firſt, that here is nothing that either precedes 
or follows in the Context that agrees with this Senſe. For 
he chides the Corinthiaus for being ſeditious, Fornicators, 
Adulterers, and given to go to Law before wicked Judges. 
Now what Coherence is there with this to ſay, All Things are 
lawful for me, but all Things are not expedient? And in the fol- 
Towing Matter, he returns to the Caſe of Incontinence, which 
he had alſo repeated before, only leaving out the Charge of 
Contention: But the Body, (ſays he,) is not for Fornica- 
tion, but for the Lord, and the Lord -for the Body. But 
however, this Scruple may be ſolv'd too, becauſe a little before 
in the Catalogue of Sins, he had made mention of Idolatry. 
Be not deceivꝰ d, neither Fornicators, nor Idolaters, nor Adulterers; 
now the Eating of Things offer'd to Idols is a certain kind 
of Tdolatry, and therefore he immediately ſabjoins Meat is for 
the Belly and the Belly for Meat. Intimating, that in a Caſe 
of Neceflity, and for a Seaſon, a Man may eat any Thing, 
unleſs Charity toward his Neighbour, ſhall diſſwade it: But 
that Uncleanneſs is in all Perſons and at all Times to be de- 
teſted. It is Matter of Neceſſty that weazeat, but that Ne- 
ceſſity ſhall be taken away at the Reſurrection of the Dead. 
But if we are luſtful, that proceeds from Wickedneſs. 
But there is another Scruple that I can't tell how to ſalve, 
nor how to reconcile to that Paſſage : But I will not be 
Srought under the Power of any. For he ſays, he has the 
Power of all Things, and yet he will not be brought un- 
der the Power of any one. If he may be ſaid to be un- 
der another Man's Power, that abſtains for Fear of offend- 
ing, it is what he ſpeaks of himſelf in the ninth Chapter, 
For though I be free from all Men, yet have made my {elf 
Servant to all, that I may gain all. St. Ambroſe ſtumbling, 
1 ſuppoſe at this Scruple, takes this to be the Apoſtle's gen- 
uine Senſe for the better Underſtanding of what he ſays 
in the gth Chapter, where he claims to himſelf the Power 
of doing that which the reſt of the Apoſtles (either true 
or falſe) did, of receiving a Maintenance from them to 
vrhom he preach'd the Goſpel. But he forbore this, al- 
though he might have done it, as a Thing expedient among 
the Corinthians, Whom he reprov'd for ſo many and enor- 
mous Iniquities. And moreover, - he that receives, f b 
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| lawful for the Credit of his apoſtolical Liberty, which in 
this Caſe, he would not have, to be rendred obnoxious tq 
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ſome Degree in the Power of him rom whom he 
receives, and ſuffers ſome Kind of Abatement in his Au- 
thority. For he that takes, cannot fo freely reprove his 
Benefactor; and he that gives will not ſo eaſily take g 
Reprehenſion from him that he has abliged And in this 
did the Apoſtle Paul, abftain from that which was 


any one, that he might with the greater Freedom and Authori- 
ty reprehend their Vices. Indeed, I like this Explication of 
St. Ambroſe very well. But yet, if any Body had rather to 
apply this Paſſage to Meats, St. Paul's Saying, but I will not 
be brought under the Power of any, may be taken in this Senſe ; 
Although I may ſometimes abſtain from Meats offered to 
Idols, or forbidden by the Moſaical Law, out of Regard to 
the Salvation of my Brothers Souls, and the Furtherance of the 
Goſpel ; yet my Mind is free, well knowing that it is law- 
ful to eat all Manner of Meats; according to the Neceſſity 
of the Body. But there were ſome falſe Apoſtles, who 
went about to perſuade them, that ſome Meats, were in them- 
ſelves, by their own Nature unclean, and were to be for- 
born, not upon Occaſion only, but at all Times; and that 
as ſtrict as Adultery. or Murder. Now thoſe, that were thus 


miſled, were reduced under another's Power, and fell from 
their Goſpel Liberty. Theophyla#, (as I remember) is the 


only Man that advances an Opinion different from all theſe. 
It is ' lawful, ſays he, to eat all Sorts of Meats; but it it 
vot expedient to eat to exceſs ; for from Luxury comes Luſt. 
There is no Impiety, indeed, in this Senſe ; but it does not 
ſeem to me, to be the genuine Senſe of the Place. I have 
acquainted you with my Scruples, it will-become your Cha- 
rity to ſet me to rights. Ez. Your Diſcourſe is, indeed, an- 


| ſwerable to your Name, and one that knows how to pro- 


pound Queſtions as you do, has no need of any Body to 
anſwer them but himſelf. For you have ſo propoſed your 
Doubts, as to pur one quite out of doubt; altho', St. Paul, 
in that Epiſtle, (propoſing to handle many Things at once) 
paſſes often from one Argument to another, repeating. what 
he had intermitted. Chryſoglottus, If I were not afraid, 
that by my Loquacity, I ſhould divert you from eating your 
Dinners, and did think it were lawful to intermix any Thing 
out of profane Authors, with ſacred Diſcourſes, I would 
venture to propoſe ſomething that I read to Day; not ſo 
much with Perplexity, as with a fingular Delight. Ez. What- 
ſdever is pious, and conduces: to good Manners, ought not 
to be called profane. The * Place, muſt indeed, be given 

i 2 to 
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to the Authority of the Scriptures; but nevertheleſs, I 
ſometimes find ſome Things ſaid or written by the Antients; 
nay, even by the Heathens ; nay by the Poets themlelves, fo 
chaſtly, ſo holily, and ſo divinely, that I cannot perſuade my- 


felf, but that when they wrote them, they were divinely 


inſpired ; and perhaps the Spirit of Chriſt diffuſes ir ſelf farther 
than we imagine. And that there are more Saints than we 
have in our Catalogue. To canfeſs freely among Friends, 
I can't read Twlly of old Age, of Friendſhip, his Offices, or 
his Tſculan 1 without kiſſing the Book, and Vene- 
ration for that divine Soul. And on the contrary, when 1 
read ſome of our modern Authors, treating of Politics, Oe- 


conomics and Ethics, good God! how cold they are, in 


Compariſon of theſe? Nay, how do they ſeem to he in ſenſible 
of what they write themſelves ? So that I had' rather loſe 
Scotus, and twenty more ſuch as he, than one Cicero or Plu- 
rarch. Not that I am wholly againſt them neither; but be- 
eauſe, by the reading of the one, I find my ſelf become bet- 
ter; whereas, I riſe from the other, I know not how cold- 
ly affected to Virtue, but moſt violently inclin'd to Cavil 
and Contention ; therefore never fear to propoſe it, what- 
ever it is. Ch. Although all Txlly's Books of Philoſophy, 
ſeem to breathe out ſomething divine; yet, that Treatiſe of 


old Age, that he wrote in old Age, ſeems to me, to be ac- 
cording to the Greet Proverb ; the Song of the dying Swan. 


I was reading it to Day, and theſe Words pleaſing me above 
the reft, I got *em by Heart: Should it pleaſe God to give me 
a grant to begin my Life again from my very Cradle, and once 
more to run over the Courſe of my Years I have lived, I 
would not upon any Terms accept of it: Nor would I, having 
a 4 Manner finiſhed my Race, run it over again from the ſtart- 
ing Place to the Goal: For what Pleaſure has this Life in it? 
may, rather, what Pain has it not? But if there were not, 
here would be undoubtedly in it Satiety or Trouble. J am not 
Jor bewailing my paſt Life as a great many, and learned Men 
zoo, have dove, nor do I repent, that I have liv'd; becauſe, 
f have liv'd fo, that I am ſatisfy" d, I have not liv'd in vain. 
Aud when I leave this Life, I leave it as an Inn, and not as 4 
Place of Abode. For Nature has given us our Bodies as an 
Lun 70 lodge in, and not to dwell in. O glorious Day will that 
be, when I ſhall leave this Rabble-raut and Defilements of the 
World behind me, to go 10 that Society and World of Spirits | 
Thus far our of Cato. What could be ſpoken more divinely by 
7 a Chriſtian ?1 wiſh all the Diſcourſes of our Monks. even with 

their holy Virgins, were ſuch as the Dialogue of this aged 
Pagan, with the Pagan Youths of his Time. Ex. It may be 
«1; | | objected 


Cl 


objected, that this Colloquy of Talis, was but a Fiction. 


ſions be given to Cato, who thought and ſpoke them, or to 
Cicero, Whoſe Mind could form ſuch divine Things in Con- 
templation, and whoſe Pen could repreſent ſuch excellent 
Matter in Words ſo anſwerable to them; tho? indeed I am 
apt to think that Cato, if he did not ſpeak theſe very 
Words, yet that in his familiar Converſation he us'd Words 
of the very ſame Import. For indeed, M. Tally, was not 
a Man of that Impudence, to draw Cato otherwiſe than he 
was. Beſide, that ſuch an Unlikeneſs in a Dialogue, would 
have been a great Indecorum, which is the thing chiefly to 
be ajmed at in this Sort of Diſcourſe ; and eſpecially, at a 
Time when his Character was freſh in the Memories of all 
Men. Th. That which you ſay is very likely: But PlI tell 
you what came into my Mind upon your Recital. I have 
often admired with my ſelf, that conſidering that all Men wiſh 


for long Life, and are afraid of Death; that yet, I have 


ſcarce found any Man ſo happy, (I don't-ſpeak of old, but 
of middiè aged Men); but that if the Queſtion were put to 
him, whether, or no, if it ſhould be granted him to grow 
young again, and run over the ſame good and ill Fortune 
that he had before, he would not make the ſame Anſwer 
that Cato did; eſpecially paſſing a true Reflection upon the 
mixture of Good and III of his paſt Life. For the re- 
membrance. even of the pleaſanteſt Part of it is commonly 
attended with Shame and ſting of Conſcience, inſomuchthat 
the Memory of paſt Delights is more painful to us, than 
that of paſt Misfortunes. Therefore it was wiſely done of 
the antient Poets in the Fable of Lezhe, to repreſent the 
Dead, drinking largely of the Waters of Forgetfulneſs ber 
fore their Souls were affected with any deſire af the Bo- 
dies they had left behind them. Ez. It is a Thing well 
worthy of our Admiration, and what I my ſelf have obe 
ſerv'd in ſome Perſons. But that in Cato that pleaſes me 
the moſt is his Declaration. Neither am I ſorry that ] baue 


55 liv'd. Where is the Chriſtian, that has ſo Jed his Life 
y as to be able (ta ſay as much as this old Man?) It is a 
an common Thing for Men, who have ſcrap'd great Eſtates 
ah together by Hook or by Crook, when they are upon their 
ihe Death Beds, and about to leave them; then to think _ 
by have not liv'd in vain. But Cato, therefore thought, that He ha 

by not liv'd in vain, upon the Conſcience of his having dif- 
= Charg*d all the Parts of an honeſt and uſeful Citizen, and 
de an uncorrupted Magiſtrate; and that he ſhould leave to Poſ- 


I. 3 | could 


Cb. It is al! one to me, whether the Honour of theſe Expreſ- 
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| x18 ] 
could be ſpoken more divinely than this, I depart as from an 
Inn, and not an Habitation. So long we may ſtay in an Inn 
till the Hoſt bids us be gone, but a Man will not eaſily be 
forc'd from his own Houſe. And yet from hence the Fall 
of the Houſe, or Fire, or ſome Accident drives us. Or if 


nothing of theſe happen, the Structure falls to pieces with 


old Age, thereby admoniſhing us that we muſt change our 


Quarters. Neph. That Expreſſion of Socrates in Plato, is 


not leſs elegant: Methinks, ſays he, the Soul of a Man is 


in the Body as in a Garriſon, there is uo quitting of it without 


the Leave of the Generals, nor ſlaying any longer in it, than du- 
ring the Pleaſure of him, that plac'd him there. This Allu- 
ſton of Plato's, of a Garriſon inſtead of a Houle, is the 
more ſignificant of the two. For in a Houſe is only im- 

ply'd Abode, in a Garriſon we are appointed to ſome Du- 


ty by our Governour : And much to the ſame Purpoſe is it 


that in Holy Writ the Life of Man is ſometimes call'd 
a Warfare, and at other Times a Race. Eu. But Cato's 


Speech, methinks ſeems to agree very well with that of St. Paul, 


who writing to the Corinthians calls that heavenly Manſion, 
Which we look for after this Life in one Place du a 
Houſe, in another 3»)4e99 a Manſion, and moreover, (be- 
fides that) he calls the Body o. a Tabernacle. For 
we alſo, (ſays he) who are in this Tabernacle, groan, being bur- 
zhened. Neph. Much after this Manner, favs St. Peter, And 
I think ut meet, (ſays he) as long as I am in this Tabernacle, 
20 ftir you up by putting you in Mind, being aſſured that J 
all ſhortly put off this Tabernacle. And what elſe does 
Chrift himſelf ſay to us, but that we ſhould live and watch, 
as if we were preſently to die: And ſo apply our ſelves to 
honeſt Things, as if we were to live for ever? And when we 
hear theſe excellent Words of Cato, O that glorious Day, do 
we not ſeem to hear St. Paul himſelf ſaying; -I deſire to be 
diſſolved, and to be with Chriſt? How happy are they that 
wait for Death, with ſuch a Frame of Mind? But as for 
Cato's Speech, altho' it be an excellent one, methinks there 


is more Boldneſs and Arrogance in it, than becomes a Chri- 


ſtian. Indeed, I never read any Thing in a Heathen, that 

comes nearer to a Chriſtian, than what Socrates ſaid to Crito, 

a little before he drank his Poiſon : I hether I ſhall be ap- 

prov'd or not in the Sight of God, I cannot tell; but this I am 

certain of, that I have moſt affectionately endeavoured 10 pleaſe 

Vim; and I hade a good Hope, tha: he will accept of my Endea- 
vours. This great Man was diffident of his own Performances; 

burt fo, that being conſcious to himſelf of the Propenſity of 
his Inclination to obey the divine Will, he conceived a goo 

: | ope, 
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Hope, that God of his Goodneſs, would accept him for- the 
honeſty of his Intentions. Neph. Indeed, it was a wonderful 
Elevation of Mind in a Man, that knew not Chriſt, nor the 
holy Scriptures ; And therefore, I can ſcarce forbear when I 
read ſuch Things of ſuch Men, but cry out, Sancte Socrates, 
ora pro nobis; Saint Socrates, pray for us. Ch. And I have 
much ado ſometimes to keep my ſelf from entertaining good 
Hopes of the Souls of Virgil and Horace. Neph. But how 
unwillingly have I ſeen many Chriſtians die? Some put 
their truſt in Things not to be confided in ; others breathe 
out their Souls in ace either out of a Conſciouſneſs 
of their lewd Lives, or by Reaſon of Scruples that have 
been injected into their Minds, even in their dying Hours, 
by ſome indiſcreet Men, die almoſt in deſpair. 

Ch. It is no wonder to find them die ſo, who have ſpent 

their Tinie in philoſophizing about Ceremonies all their Lives, 

Neph. What do you mean by Ceremonies ? Ch. I'll tell you, 

but with Proteſtation over and over before-hand, that I don't 

find Fault with the Sacraments and Rites of the Church, 

but rather highly approve of them ; but I blame a wicked and 
ſuperſtitions Sort of People, or (to put it in the folteſt 

Term) the fimple and unlearned Perſons, who teach People to 

put their Confidence in theſe Things, omitting thoſe Things 

which make them truly Chriſtians. Neph. I don't yet clearly 
underſtand what it is you aim at. Ch. Þ'11 be plainer then. If 
you look into Chriſtians in common, don't you find they 

live, as if the whole Sum of Religion conſiſted in Ceremo- 
nies > With how much Pomp are the antient Rites gf the 

Church ſet forth in Baptiſm ? The Infant waits without. the 


. Church Door, the Exorciſm is performed, the Catechizing is 
8 performed, Vows are made, Satan is abjured with all his 
5 Pomps and Pleaſures; then the Child is anointed, ſign'd, ſeg- 
5 ſon'd with Salt, dipt, a Charge given to his Sureties to ſee 
5 it well brought up, and the Oblation Mony being paid, they 
* are diſcharged, and by this Time the Child paſſes for a Chriſ- 
bs tian, and in ſome Senſe is ſo. A little Time after, it is anoint- 
. ed again, and in Time, learns to confels, receive the Sacra- 
* ment, is accuſtomed to reſt upon holy Days, to hear divine 
5 Service, to faſt ſometimes, to abſtain from Fleſh and if he | 
p- obſerves all theſe, he paſſes for an abſolute Chriſtian. He ; 
8 marries a Wife, and then comes on another Sacrament, he 70 
iſe enters into holy Orders, is anointed again and confecrated, 8 
M his Habit is changed, and then to Prayers. Now I approve of K 
es; the doing of all this well enough; but the doing of them 3 
of more out of Cuſtom than Conſcience, I don't approve; 
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Chriſtian, TI abſolutely diſapprove: For the greateſt Part of 
Men in the World, truſt to theſe Things, and think they 
have nothing elſe to do, but get Wealth by right or wrong, 
to gratify their Paſſions of Rage, Luſt, Malice, Ambition : 
And this they do till they come upon their Death Bed, and 
then there follows more Ceremonies ; Confeſſion upon Con- 
feſſion, more Unction ſtill ; the Euchariſts are adminiſtred, 
Tapers, the Croſs, holy Water are brought in, Indutgences 
are procured, if they are to be had for Love or Mony ; Or- 
ders are given for a magnificent Funeral ; and then comes on 
another ſolemn Contract: When the Man is in the Agony of 
Death, there's one ſtands by bawling in his Ear, and now and 
then diſpatches him before his Time, if he chance to be a lit- 
tle in Drink, or have better Lungs than ordinary. Now, 
although thoſe Things may be well enough, as they are done 
in Conformity to eccleſiaſtical Cuſtoms ; yet, there are ſome 
more internal Impreſſions, which have an Efficacy to fortify 
us againſt the Aſſaults of Death, by filling our Hearts with 
Joy, and helping us to go out of the World with a Chriftian 
Aſſurance. Eu. You ſpeak very piouſly and truly; but in 
the mean Time here is no Body eats : I told you before, 
that you muſt expect nothing after the ſecond Courſe, and that a 
Country one too, leſt any Body ſhould look for Pheaſants, 
 Moor-hens, and fine Kick-ſhaws. Here, Boy ! Take away theſe 
Things, and bring up the reſt. You ſee, not the Afluence, [1] 
but the Straitneſs of my Fortune. This is the Product of my 
Gardens you have ſeen, don't ſpare, if you like any Thing. 
7. There's ſo great a Variety, it does a Man good to look 
upon it. Eu. That you mayn't altogether deſpiſe my Thrif- 
tineſs, this Diſh would have chear'd up the Heart of old Hy- 
larion, the evangelical Monk, with a hundred more of his 
Fellows, the Monks of that Age. But Paul and Azthoxy 
would have lived a Month upon it. T7. Yes, and Prince Peter 
too, I fancy would have leap'd at it, when he lodg'd at $7207 
the Tanner's. Ez. Yes, and Paul too, I believe, when by reaſon 
of Poverty he fat up a-Nights to make Tents. 7. How much do 
We owe to the Goodneſs of God! But yet, I had rather ſuffer 
hunger with Peter and Paul, upon Condition, that what I 
Wanted for my Body, might be made up by the Satisfaction 


Aon. 
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x.] Eraſmus alludes to the common Saying, that was uſed of a Perſon to 


Thom all things abounded, that he had gotten the Cornx-copie, (i. e. the Horn of 

Fins ow 2 Fable that is related of Fupiter, that he gave the Nymphs of Crete, 

as 2 Reward for their taking Care of him, one of the Horns of the Goat Amal- 

252 by whoſe Milk be had been nouriſhed; faying, that the Quality of, this 
7 


thould be ſuch, that Whatſoever they ſhould with for, ſhould iprivg aut of it, 


cf 


- 


11 

of my Mind. Eu. Let us learn of St. Paul, both how to a- 

bound, and how to ſuffer Want. When we want, ſet us 

praiſe God, that he has afforded us Matter to exerciſe our 
Frugality and Patience upon: When we abound, let us be 
thankful for his Munificence, who by his Liberality, invites 

and provokes us to love him; and uſing thoſe things the di- 

vine Bounty has plentifully beſtowed upon us with Mode- 

ration and Temperance; let us be mindful of the Poor, 
whom God has been pleas'd to ſuffer to want what he 

has made abound to us, that neither Side may want an 
Occaſion of exerciſing Virtue : For he beſtows upon us 
ſufficient for the Relief of our Brother's Neceflity, that we 

may obtain his Mercy, and that the Poor on the other 

Hand being refreſh'd by our Liberality, may give him 

Thanks for putting it into our Hearts, and recommend us 

to him. in their Prayers ; and, very well remembred, come 
hither, Boy; bid my Wife ſend Gudula ſome of the roaſt 


| Meat that's left, tis a very good poor Woman in the Neigh- 
bourhood big with Child, her Husband is lately dead, a 

: profuſe, lazy Fellow, that has left nothing but a Stock of 
Children, Chriſt has commanded 0 give to every one that 

: ae; but if I ſhould do ſo, I ſhould go ar begging my 


ſelf in a Month's Time. E. I ſuppoſe Chrift means only 
. ſuch as ask for Neceſſaries: For to them who ask, nay, 
f who importune, or rather extort great Sums from Peo- 
/ ple to furniſh voluptuous Entertainments, or, which is worſe, 
: to feed Luxury and Luft, it is Charity to deny; nay, 
K it is a kind of Rapine to beſtow that which we owe to 
1 the preſent Neceſſity of our Neighbours, upon thoſe that 
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" will abuſe it; upon this Conſideration it is, that it ſeems 

'8 to me, that they can ſcarcely be excus'd from being guilty 

yy of a mortal Sin, who at a prodigious Expence, either build 

- or beautify Monaſteries or Churches, when in the mean 

a Time ſo many living Temples of Chriſt are ready to 

_ ſtarve for want of Food and Cloathing, and are ſadly af- 
10 flicted with the want of other Neceſſaries. When I was | 
br in England I ſaw St. Thomas's Tomb [1] all over bedeck'd 

[ with a vaſt Number of Jewels of an immenſe Price, be- 

n ſides other rich Furniture even to Admiration; I had ra- 


ther that theſe Superfluities ſhould be apply'd to charita- 
ble Uſes, than to be reſerv'd for Princes, that ſhall one Time 
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to or other make a Booty of them. The holy Man I am confi- | 
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Its Henry the Second, was aſſaſſinated in the Church, buried there, and afterwards - 
canoniz d for à Saint by the Pope. RE : | 
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dent would have been better pleas'd, to have his Tomb a- 
dorn'd with Leaves and Flowers. When I was in Lanabar- 


, I ſaw a Cloyſter of the Carihafrans, not far from Pavia ; 
the Chappel is built from Top to Bottom, within and with 


out, of white Marble, and almoſt all that is in it, as Altars, 


Pillars and Tombs, are all Marble. To what Purpoſe was it 
to be at ſuch a vaſt Expence upon a Marble Temple, for a 


few ſolitary Monks to fing in? And 'tis more burthen to 


them, than Uſe too, for they are perpetually troubled with 
Strangers, that come thither, only out of mere Curioſity, to 
fee the, Marble Temple. And that which is yet more ridi- 
culous, I was told there, that there is an Endowment of three 
thouſand Ducats a Year for keeping the Monaſtery in Re- 
pair. And there are ſome that think that it is Sacrilege, to 
convert a Penny of that Mony to, any other pious Uſes, 
contrary to the Intention of the Teſtator ; they had rather 
pull down, that they may rebuild, than not go on with Build- 
ing. I thought meet to mention theſe, being ſomething more 
remarkable than ordinary; though we have a World of In- 
ftances of this kind up and down in our Churches. This, in 
my Opinion, is rather Ambition than Charity. Rich Men 
now a Days, will have their Monuments in Churches, where- 
as in Times paſt, they could hardly get Room for the Saints 
there: They muſt have their Images there, and their Pictures, 
forſooth, with their Names at Length, their Titles, and the 
Inſcription of their Donation; and this takes up a conſidera- 
ble Part of the Church; and I believe in Time, they'll be fer 
having their Corps laid even in the very Altars themſelves. 
But perhaps, ſome will ſay, would you have their Munifi- 
cence be diſcourag'd; I ſay no, by no means, provided what 
they offer to the Temple of God be worthy of it. But if 1 


were a Prieſt or a Biſhop, I would put it into the Heads of 


thoſe thick ſcull'd Courtiers or Merchants, that if they would 
attone for their Sins to almighty God, they ſhould privately 
beſtow their Liberality upon the Relief of the Poor. But 
they reckon all as loſt, that goes out ſo by Picce-meal, and 
B privily diſtributed toward the Succour of the Needy, that 
the next Age ſhall have no memorial of the Bounty. But J 
think no Mony can be better beſtow'd, than that which Chriſt 
himſelf would have put to his Account, and makes himſelf 
Debtor for. 7:. Don't you take that Bounty to be well 
plac'd that is beſtow'd upon Monaſteries? Eu. Yes, and I 
would be a Benefactor my ſelf, if I had an Eſtate that would 


allow it; but it ſhould be ſuch a Proviſion for Neceſſaries, 


as ſhould not reach to Luxury. And I would give ſomething 
too, whereſoever I found a religious Man that wanted it. 
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77. Many are of Opinion, that what is given to common 


Beggars, is not well beſtowed. Eu. I would do ſomething 
that Way too; but with Diſcretion: But in my Opinion, it 
were better if every City were to maintain their own Poor; 
and Vagabonds and ſturdy Beggars were not ſuffer'd to ſtrole 
about, who want Work more than Mony. Zi. To whom 
then would you in an eſpecial Manner give? How much? 
And to what Purpoſes ? Eu. It is a hard matter for me 
to anſwer to all theſe Points exactly: Firſt of all, there ſhould 
be an Inclination to be helpful to all, and after that, the Pro- 
portion muſt be according to my Ability, as Opportunity 
ſhould offer ; and eſpecially, to thoſe whom I know to be Poor 
and Honeſt; and when my own Purſe fail'd me, I would 
exhort others to Charity. Tz. But will you give us leave now 
to diſcourſe freely in your Dominions? Eu. As freely as if 


you were at home at your own Houſes. Ti. You don't 


love vaſt Expences upon Churches, you ſay, and this Houſe 
might have been built for leſs than it was. Eu. Indeed, I 
think this Houſe of mine to be within the Compaſs of cleans 
ly and convenient, far from Luxury, or I am miſtaken. 
Some that live by begging, have built with more State; and 
yet, theſe Gardens of mine, ſuch as they are, pay a Tribute to 
the Poor; and I daily leſſen my Expence, and am the more 
frugal in Expence upon my ſelf and Family, that I may con- 
tribute the more plentifully to them. Ti. If all Men were 
of your Mind, it would be better than it is with many good 
People who deſerve better, that are now in extreme Want; 
and on the other Hand, many of thoſe pamper'd Carcaſes 
would be brought down, who deſerve to be taught Sobtie- 
ty and Modeſty by Penury. Eu. It may be ſo : But ſhall 
I mend your mean Entertainment now, with the beſt Bit at 


laſt? Ti. We have had more than enough of Delicacies al- 


ready. Eu. That which I am now about to give you, 
let your Bellies be never ſo full, won't over-charge your 
Stomachs. 77. What is it? Eu. The Book of the four 
Evangeliſts, that I may treat you with the beſt at laſt. Read, 
Boy, from the Place where you left off laſt. Boy. No Man 
can ſerve two Maſters ; for either he will hate the one and love 
4 the other, or elſe he will hold to the one and deſpiſe the other. 
You, cannot ſerve God and Mammon; therefore, I ſay unto 
you, take no thought for your Life, what you ſhall eat, or what 
you ſhall drink: Nor yet for your Body, what you ſhall put 
on. Is not the Life more than Meat, and the Body than Ray= 
ment, Eu. Give me the Book. In this Place Jeſus Chriſt 
ſeems to me, to have ſaid the ſame Thing twice: For inſtead 


of what he had ſaid in the firſt Place, i. e. he will hate; he 


ſays immediately, he will deſpiſe. And for what he had ſaid 


before, 
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before, he will love, he by and by turns it, he will hold to. 
The Senſe is the ſame, tho? the Perſons are chang'd. 71. J 
do not very well apprehend what you mean. Eu. Let me, if 
you pleaſe, demonſtrate it mathematically. In the firſt Part, 
put A for the one, and B for the other. In the latter Part, 

put B for one, and 4 for the other, inverting the Order; 
for either A will hate, and B will love, or B will hold to, 


and A will deſpiſe. Is it not plain now, that A is twice hated, 


and B twice belov'd ? 77. Tis very clear. Ez. This Con- 
junction, or, eſpecially repeated, has the Emphaſis of a con- 
trary, or at leaſt, a different Meaning. Would it not be o- 
therwiſe abſurd to ſay, Either Peter foall overcome me, and Pll 
yield, or PII yield, and Peter ſhall overcome me ? Ti. A pret- 


ty Sophiſm, as Im an honeſt Man. Eu. I ſhall think it fo 


When you have made it out, not before. The. I have ſome- 
thing runs in my Mind, and Pm with Child to have it out : 
J can't tell what to make on't, but let it be what it will you 
ſhall have it, if you pleaſe ; if it be a Dream, you ſhall be 
the Interpreters, or midwife it into the World. E. Al- 
thongh it is looked upon to be unlucky to talk of Dreams 
at Table, and it is immodeſt to bring forth before ſo many 
Men ; but this Dream, or this Conception of thy Mind, be 
it what it will, let us have it. The. In my Judgment, it is ra- 
ther the Thing than the Perſon that is chang'd in this Text. 
And the Words one and one do not refer to A and B; but ei- 
ther Part of them, to which of the other you pleaſe; ſo that 
chuſe which you will, it muſt be oppoſed to that, which is 
fignified by the other; as if you ſhould ſay, you ber either 
exclude A and admit B, or you ſhall admit A and exclude B. 
Here's the Thing chang'd, and the Perſon the ſame : And 
it is ſo ſpoken of A, that it is the ſame Caſe, if you ſhould ſay 
the ſame Thing of B; as thus, either you ſhall exclude B 
or admit A, or admit B or exclude A. Ex. In truth, you 
have very artificially ſolv'd this Problem: No Mathemati- 
cian could have demonſtrated it better upon a Slate. S055. 
That which is the greateſt Difficulty to me is this ; that we 


are forbidden to take Thought for to Morrow; when yet, 


Paul himſelf wrought with his own Hands for Bread, and 


ſharply rebukes lazy People, and thoſe that live upon other 


Mens Labour, exhorting them to take Pains, and get their 
Living by their Fingers Ends, that they may have wherewith 
to relieve others in their Neceflities. Are not they holy 
and warrantable Labours, by which a (poor) Husband pro- 
vides for his dear Wife and Children. 77. This is a Quelti- 
on, which in my Opinion, may be reſolv'd ſeveral Ways. 


Firſt of all, This Text had a particular. Reſpect to thoſe 7 


S. ww 
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The Apoſtles being diſpers'd far and wide for the preaching 
of the Goſpel, all ſollicitous Care for a Maintenance was to 
be thrown aſide, it being to be ſupply'd otherwiſe, having 
not Leiſure to get their Living by their Labour; and eſpecial- 
ly, they having no Way of getting it, but by Fiſhing. But 


wow the World is come to another paſs, and we all love to live 
ar Eaſe, and ſhun pains-taking. Another Way of ex- 


pounding it may be this; Chriſ# has not forbid Induſtry, but 
Anxiety of Thought, and this Anxiety of Thought is to be un- 
derſtood according to the Temper of Men in common, who are 
anxious for nothing more than getting a Livelyhood ; that ſetting 
all other Things aſide, this is the only Thing they mind. And 
our Saviour does in a Manner intimate the ſame himſelf, 
when he ſays, zhat one Man cannot ſerve two Maſters. For 
he that wholly gives himſelf up to any Thing, is a Servant 
to it. Now he would have the Propagation of the Goſpel be 
our chief; but yet, not our only Care. For he ſays, Seek ye 
firſt the Kingdom of Heaven, and theſe Things ſhall be added un- 
10 you. He does not ſay, ſeek only; but ſeek firſt. And be- 
ſides, I take the Word to Morrow, to be hyperbolical, and 
in that, ſignifies a Time to come, a_ great While hence. It 
being the Cuſtom of the Miſers of this World, to be an- 
xiouſly ſcraping together, and laying up for Poſterity. Ex. We 
allow of your Interpretation ; but what does he mean, when 
he ſays, be not ſollicitous for your Life, what you ſhall eat? 
The Body is cloth'd, but the Soul does not eat. 77. By A- 
zma, is meant Life, which can't ſubſiſt without Meat (or is 
in Danger, if you take away its Food): But it is not ſo, if 
you take away the Garment, which is more for Modeſty than 
Neceſſity. If a Perſon is forc'd to go naked, he does not 


not well underſtand how this Sentence agrees With that 
which follows; Is not the Life more than Meat, and the Body 
than Rayment? For if Life be ſo precious, we ought to take 


our Sollicitouſneſs than leſſen it. Ex. But this is none of our 
Saviour's Meaning; who, by this Argument, creates in us a 
ſtronger Confidence in the Father: For if a bountiful Father 
hath given us gratis, that which is the more valuable, he 
will alſo beſtow upon us what is leſs valuable: He 
that has given us Life, will not deny us Food : And he that 
has given us Bodies, will by ſome Means or other give us 
Clothes too: Therefore, relying upon his Bounty, we have 
no Reaſon to diſquiet our ſelves with Anxiety of Thought, 
for Things of ſmaller Moment. What remains then, but 


Whole 


die preſently; but want of Food is certain Death. Eu. I do 


the more Care of it. Ti. This Argument does rather encreaſe 


"ng this World, as though we uſed it not, we transfer our 
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whole Stndy and Application, to the Love of heavenly 
Things, and rejecting the World and the Devil univerſally, 
with all his crafty Deluſions, we chearfully ſerve God alone, 
who will never forſäke his Children? But all this while, 
here's no Body touches the Fruits. Certainly you may eat 
this with Joy, for this is the Produd of my own Farm, and 
did not coſt much Care to provide it. 7z. We have very 
plentifully ſatisfied our Bodies. Eu. I ſhould be glad if you had 
fatished your Minds too. Zi. Our Minds have been ſatisfy'd 
more plentifully than our Bodies. Eu. Boy, take away, and 
bring ſome Water; now, my Friends, let us waſh, that if we 
have in eating contracted any Guilt, being cleanſed, we may 
conclude with a Hymn: If you pleaſe, I'll conclude with 
what I begun out of St. Chryſoſtom. 77. We entreat you that 
you would doit. Ez. Glory to thee, O Lord, glory to thee, 0 


holy Gne, glory to thee, O King, as thou haſt given us Meat for 


or Bodies, fo repleniſh our Souls with Foy and Gladneſs in thy 
holy Spirit, that we may be found acceptable in thy Sight, and 


may not be made ajnam'd, when thou ſhalt render to every one 


according to his Works. : Boy. Amen. Ti. In truth, it is a 
pious and elegant Hymn. Eu. Of St. Chryſoſtom's I ranilati- 
on too. 7z. Where is it to be found? Eu. In his 56 Ho- 
mily on St. Matthew. Ti. I'll be ſure to read it to Day: 
Bur I have a Mind to be informed of one Thing, why we 
thrice wiſh glory to Chriſt under theſe three Denominations, 
of Lord, Holy, and King. Eu. Becauſe all Honour is due 
to him, and eſpecially, in theſe three Reſpe&s. We call 
him Lord, becauſe he. hath redeem'd us by his holy Blood, 
from the Tyranny of the Devil, and hath taken us to himſelt. 
Secondly, We ſtile him Holy, becauſe he being the Sanctifier 


of all Men, not being content alone to have freely pardoned 


us all our Sins gratis by his holy Spirit, hath beſtow'd upon 
us his Righteouſneſs, that we might follow Holineſs. La- 
ly, We call him King, becauſe we hope for the Reward of a 
heavenly Kingdom, from him who ſits at the Right-Hand of 
God the Father. And all this Felicity we owe to his gratuitous 
Bounty, that we have Jeſus Chriſt for our Lord, rather than 
the Devil to be a Tyrant over us; that we have Innocence 
and Sanctity, inſtead of the Filth and Uncleanneſs of our 
Sins; and inſtead of the Torments of Hell, the Joys of 
Life everlaſting. i. Indeed it is a very pious Sentence. 
Eu. This is your firſt Viſit, Gentlemen, and I muſt not dif- 
miſs you without Preſents; but plain ones, ſuch as your 
Entertainment has been. Boy, bring out the Preſents : It 15 
all one to me, whether you will draw Lots, or every one 


chuſe for himſelf, they are all of a Price; that is to fay, - 
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no Value. You will not find [1] Heliogabalus's Lottery, 2 


hundred Horſes for one, and as many Flies for another. 
Here are four little Books, two Dials, a Lamp, and a Pen- 
caſe : Theſe I ſuppoſe will be more agreeable to you than 
Balſams, Dentrifices, or Looking-glaſſes. Ti. They are all 
ſo good, that it is a hard Matter to chuſe; but do you diſtri- 
bute them according to your own Mind, and they*ll come 
the wellcomer where they fall. Eu. This little Book con- 
tains Solomon's Proverbs in Parchment, it teaches Wiſdom, 
and it is gilded, becauſe Gold is a Symbol of Wiſdom. This 
ſhall be given to our gray-headed Timothy; that according to 
the Doctrine of the Goſpel, to him that has Wiſdom, Wiſdom 
ſhall be given, and abound. Ti. I will be ſure to make it my 
Study, to ſtand in leſs need of it. Eu. Sophronins, this Dial 
will fuit you very well, whom I know to be ſo good a 
Husband of your Time, that you won't let a Moment of 
that precious Thing be loſt. It came out of the furtheſt Part 
of Dalmatia, and that's all the Commendation I ſhall give it. 
Sophr. You indeed admoniſh a Sluggard to be diligent. Ew. 


You have in this little Book the Goſpel written on Vellum ; 


it deſerv*d to be ſet with Diamonds, except that the Heart 
of a Man were a fitter Repoſitory for it. Lay it up there, 
Theophilus, that you may be more and more like to your 
Name. Theo. I will do my Endeavour, that you may not 
think your Preſent ill beſtow'd. Eu. There are St. Paul's 
Epiſtles ; your conſtant Companions, Eulalius, are in this 


Book; you uſe to have Paul conſtantly in your Mouth, and 


he would not be there, if he were not in your Heart too: 
And now for the Time to come, you may more conveni- 
ently have him in your Hand, and in your Eye. This is 


a Gift with good Counſel into the Bargain. And there is no 


Preſent more precious than good Counſel. Eu. This Lamp 
is very fit for Chryſoglottus, who is an infatiable Reader; and 
as M. Tally ſays, a Glutton of Books. Ch. I give you dou- 
ble Thanks ; firſt, for ſo choice a Preſent, and in the next 
Place, for admoniſhing a drowſy Perſon of Vigilance. Es. 
Theodidactus muſt have this Pen-Caſe, who writes much, 
and to excellent Purpoſes ; and I dare pronounce theſe Pens to 
be happy, by. which the Honour of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
ſhall be celebrated, and that by ſuch an Artiſt. Theod. I 


would you could as well have ſupply'd me with Abilities, . 


LO "TE * 


— 


[r.] He was a Monſter of an Emperor, his Name was Antonius Parius, who 
after he hade made himſelf the Prieſt ot the Sun. was called Heliogabalus, who, 
zmong many horrid and abominable Acts, made ſuch a Diſtribution by Lots. 
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as you have with Inſtruments. Eu. This contains ſome 
of the choiceſt of Plutarch's Books of Morals, and very fair- 


ly written by one very well skill'd in the Greet; I find in 


them ſo much Purity of Thought, that it is my Amazement, 
how ſuch evangelical Notions ſhould come into the Heart of 
a Heathen. This I will preſent to young Uranizs, that is a 
Lover of the Greek Language. Here is one Dial left, and 
that falls to our Nephalius, as a thrifty Diſpenſer of his Time. 
Neph. We give you thanks, not only for your Preſents, 
but your Compliments too. For this is not ſo much a ma- 


king of Preſents, as Panegyricks. Eu. I give you double 


Thanks, Gentlemen: Firſt for taking theſe ſinall Matters in 


| fo good Part; and ſecondly, for the Comfort I have re- 


ceiv d by your learned and pious Diſcourſes. What Effect my 
Entertainment may have upon you I know. not, but this 


lam ſure of, you'll leave me wiſer and better for it. I 


know you take no Pleaſure in Fiddles or Fools, and -much 
leſs in Dice : Wherefore, if you pleaſe, we will paſs away 
an Hour in ſeeing the reſt of the Curioſities of my little Pa- 
Jace. Ti. That's the very Thing we were about to deſire 
of you. Eu. There is no need of entreating a Man of his 
Word. I believe you have ſeen enough of this Summer 


Fall. It looks three Ways you ſee, and which Way ſoever 


you turn your Eye, you have a moſt delicate Green before 
you. If we pleaſe, we can keep ont the Air or Rain, by put- 
ting down the Saſhes, if either of them be troubleſome ; 


and if the Sun is incommodious, we have thick folding 


Shutters on the out- ſide, and thin ones within, to prevent 
that. When I dine here, I ſeem to dine in my Garden, 


not in my Houſe, for the very Walls have their Greens and 


their Flowers intermix'd; and 'tis no ill Painting neither. 
Here's our Saviour celebrating his laſt Supper with his ele& 
Diſciples. Here's Herod a keeping his Birth-day with a bloody 
Banquet. Here's Dives, mention'd in the Goſpel, in the 
Height of his Luxury, by and by ſinking into Hell. And 


here is Lazarus, driven away from his Doors, by and by 


to be receiv'd into Abraham's Boſom. Ti. We don't very 
well know this Story. Eu. It is Cleopatra contending with 
Anthony, which ſhould be moſt luxurious ; , ſhe has drunk 


down the firſt Pearl, and now reaches forth her Hand for 


the other. Here is the Battle of the Centaurs; and here 
Alexander the Great thruſts his Launce through the Body of 


Clyius. Theſe Examples preach Sobriety to us at Table, 


and deter a Man from Gluttony and Exceſs. Now let us 
5⁰ into my Library, it is not furniſh'd with very many 

oks, but thoſe I have, are very good ones. 2 
| | ace 
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Place carries a Sort of Divinity in it, every Thing is ſo ſhi- 


ning. Eu. You have now before yon my chiefeſt Trea- 
ſure :. You ſee nothing at the Table but Glaſs and Tin, and 
I have in my whole Houle but one Piece of Plate, and that 
is a gilt Cup, which I preſerve very carefully for the Sake of 
him that gave it me. This hanging Globe gives vou a Proſ- 


pect of the whole World. Aud here upon the Wall, are 
the ſeveral Regions of it deſcrib'd more at large. Upon thoſe 


other Walls, you have the Pictures of the moſt eminent Au- 
thors : There wonld be no End of Painting them all. In the 
firſt Place, here is Chriſt ſitting on the Mount, and ſtretching 
forth his Hand over his Head, the Father ſends a Voice, ſay- 
ing, Hear ye bim: The Holy Ghoſt, with out- ſtretch'd Wings, 
and in a Glory, embracing him. i. As God ſhall bleſs me, 
a Piece of Work worthy of Apelles. Eu. Adjoining to the 
Library, there is a little Study, but a very neat one; and *ris 
but removing a Picture, and there is a Chimney behind it, 
if the Cold be troubleſome. . In Summer-time, it paſſes for 
ſolid Wall. 77. Every Thing here looks like Jewels; and 


here's a wonderful pretty Scent. Eu. Above all Things, I 


love to have my Houſe neat and ſweet, and both theſe may 


be with little Coſt. My Library has a little Gallery that looks _ 


into the Garden, and there is a Chappel adjoining to it. Tz. 
The Place it (elf deſerves a Deity. Eu. Let us go now to 
thoſe three Walks above the other that you have ſeen, that 
look into the Kitchen Garden. Theſe upper Walks have a 
Proſpe& into both Gardens ; but only by Windows with 
Shutters ; eſpecially, in the Walls that have no Proſpect in- 
to the inner Garden, and that's for the ſafety of the Houle. 
Here upon the Lefc-hand, becauſe there is more Light, and 
fewer Windows, is painted the whole Life of Jeſus, ont of 
the Hiſtory of the four Evangeliſts, as far as to the Miſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt, and the firſt Preaching of the Apoſtles out of the 
Acts; and there are Notes upon the Places, that the Spectator 
may ſee, near what Lake, or upon what Mountain ſuch or ſuch 
a Thing was done. There are alſo Titles to every Story, 
with an Abſtrat of the Contents, as that of our Saviour, 


T will, Be ibo clean. Over againſt it, you have the Types 


and Prophecies of the Old Teſtament ; eſpecially, out of the 
Prophets and Pſalms, which are little elſe but the Life of 


Chriſt and Apoſtles related another Way. Here I ſometimes 


walk, 5 with my ſelf, and meditating upon the un- 


ſpeakable Counſel of God, in giving his Son for the Redemp- 


tion of Mankind. Sometimes my Wife bears me Company, 


or ſometimes a Friend that takes delight in pious Things. 


Ti. Who could be tired * Houſe ? Ex. No Body 
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that has learn'd to live by himſelf. Upon the upper Border 
(as though not fit to be among the reſt) are all the Popes 
Heads with their Titles, and over againſt them, the Heads 
of the Cæſars, for the better taking in the Order of Hiſto- 
Ty. At each Corner, there is a Lodging Room, where 1 
can repoſe my ſelf, and have a Proſpect of my Orchard, 
and my little Birds. Here, in the fartheſt Nook of the 
Meadow, is a little Banquetting Houſe ; there I ſup ſome- 
times in Summer, and I make Uſe of it, as an Infirmary, if 
any of my Family be taken ill, with any infectious Diſ- 
eaſe. Ti. Some People are of Opinion, that thoſe Diſeaſes 
are not to be avoided. Ex. Why then, do Men ſhun a Pit 
or Poiſon ? Or do they fear this the leſs, becauſe they don't 
ſee it? No more is the Poiſon ſeen, that a Baſilisk darts 
From his Eyes. When Neceflity calls for it, I would not 
Mick to venture my, Life: But to do it without any neceſſi- 
ty, is Raſhneſs. There are ſome other Things worth your 
Feeing ; but my Wite ſhall ſnew you them: Stay here this 
three Days if you pleaſe, and make my Houſe your Home; 
[entertain your Eyes and your Minds, I have a little Buſineſs 
abroad: I muſt ride ont to ſome of the Neighbouring 
Towns. Ti. What, a Mony Buſineſs * Eu. I would not 
leave ſuch Friends for the Sake of receiying a little Mony. 
Zi. Perhaps, you have appointed a hunting Match. Ez. It 
is a kind of Hunting indeed, but it is ſomething elſe I hunt, 
than either Boars or Stags. 77. What is it then? Eu. I'll 
tell you: I have a Friend in one Town lies dangerouſly ill; 
the Phyſician fears his Life, but I am afraid of his Soul: 
For I don't think he's ſo well prepar'd for his End as a 
Chriſtian ſhould be: I'll go and give him ſome pious Admoni- 
tions that he may be the better for, whether he lives or dies. 
In another Town there are two Men bitterly at odds, they 
are no ill Men neither, but Men of a very obſtinate Temper. 
EF the Matter ſhould riſe to a greater Height, I am afraid it 
would: be of ill Conſequence to more than themſelves : | 
will do all I can in the World, to reconcile them; they 
are both my Kinſmen. This is my hunting Match, and if 
I ſhall have good Succeſs in it, we'll drink their Healths. 
Ti. A very pious Hunting, indeed; we pray heartily, that not 
Delia but Chriſt would give you good Succeſs. Ex. I had 
rather obtain this Prey, than have two thouſand Ducats left 
me for a Legacy. Zi. Will you come back quickly. Eu. 
Not til! I have try'd every Thing; therefore, I can't ſet 
a Time. In the mean Time, be as free with any Thing 
of mine, as though it were your on, and enjoy your ſelves. 


£ Ti, God be with you, forward and backward. Th 
«4 5 , 


5 11871 
eee 


The Apotheoſis of Capnio. 
e The ARGUMENT. | 
Canonizing, or entring the incomparable Man, John Reu- 
clin, into the Number of the Saints, teaches how 


much Honour is due to famous Men, who have by their 
Induſtry, improv'd the liberal Sciences. 


i None that has liv'd Well, dies Il. 
„ PomP7i Us, BRASSICANUS. 


5 P 0. Where have you been, with your Spatter Laſhes ? 
Br. At Tubinga. Po. Is there no News there? Br. I 
p can't but admire, that the World ſhould run ſo ſtrangely a 


padding after News. I heard a Camel preach at Lodain, 
it that we ſhould have nothing to do with any Thing that is 
1 new. Po. Indeed, it is a Conceit fit fora Camel. That Man, 
Il (it he be a Man, ) ought never to change his old Shoes, or 
a his Shirt, and always to feed upon ſtale Eggs, and drink no- 
: WI thing but ſour Wine. Br. But for all this, you muſt know, 
a the good Man does not love old Things ſo well, but that 
<E he had rather have his Porridge freſh than ſtale. Po. No 
al more of the Camel ; but prithee, tell me, what News have 
ey you? Br. Nay, I have News in my Budget too; but News 
i which, he ſays, is naught. Po. But that which is new, will be 
bs od in Time. Now if all old Things be good, and all new 

Things be bad, then it follows of Conſequence, that that which 
ey is good at preſent, has been bad heretofore, and that which is 
1 ir row bad, will in Time come to be good. Br. According to 
ns. de Doctrine of the Camel, it muſt be ſo; and therefore, 
not bence it follows, that he that was a young wicked Fool 
had n Time paſt, becauſe he was new, will come to be a good 
left One, becauſe he is grown old. Po. But prithee, let's have 
Ez. e News, be it what it will. Br. The famous, triple 
ſer . gud Phoenix of Learning, John Reuclin, is departed this 
ding lie. Po. For certain? Br. Nay, it is too certain. Po. 
ves. Why, pray, what Harm is that, for a Man to leave an im- 


mortal Memory of a good Name and Reputation behind 


iim, and to pals out of this miſerable World, into the So- 
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ciety of the Bleſſed ? Br. How do you know that to be 


the Caſe. Po. It is plain, for he can't die otherwiſe, who 
has liv'd as he did. Br. You would ſay fo, indeed, if you 
knew what I know. Po. What's that, I pray? Br. No, 
no, I muft-not*ell you. Po. Why ſo ? Br. Becauſe he that 
entruſted me with the Secret, made me promiſe Silence. 
Po. Do you entruſt me with it upon the ſame Condition, 
and, upon my honeſt Word, Fll keep Counſel. Br. That 
_ honeſt, Word has often deceived me; but however, Þll ven- 
ture; eſpecially, it being a Matter of that Kind, that it is fit 
all honeſt Men ſhould know it. There is at Tabinge, a cer- 
tain Frazciſcay, a Man accounted of ſingular Holineſs in every 


Bodies Opinion but his own. Po. That you mention, is the 


greateſt Argument in the World of true Piety. Br. If 1 
ſhould tell you his Name, you'd ſay as much, for you know 
the Man. Po. What if I hall gueſs at him? Br. Do, if you 
will. Po. Hold your Ear then. Br. What needs that, when 
here's no Body within Hearing? Po. But however, for Fa. 
ſhion Sake. Br. Tis the very ſame. Po. He is a Man of 
undoubted Credit. If he ſays a Thing, it is to me, as true 
as the Goſpel. Br. Mind me then, and I'll give you the na- 
ked Truth of the Story. My Friend Reuclin was fick, in- 
: deed very dangerouſly ; but yet, there was ſome Hopes of 
his Recovery; he was a Man worthy never to grow old, 
be ſick, or die. One Morning I went to viſit my Franciſ- 
- can; that he might eaſe my Mind of my Trouble by his Dit- 
courſe. For when my Friend was fick, I was ſick too, for 1 
lov'd him as my own Father. Po. Phoo ! There's no Bodybut 
lov'd him, except he were a very bad Man indeed. Br. My 
- Franeifcan ſays to me, Braſſicanus, leave off grieving, our 
Keuclim is well. What, faid I, Is he well all on a ſudden then? 
For but two Days ago, the Doctors gave but little Hopes of 
him. Then, fays he, he is ſo well recover'd, that he will ne- 
ver be ſick again. Don't weep, ſays he, (for he ſaw the 
Tears ſtanding in my Eyes) before you have heard the Mat. 
ter out. I have not indeed ſeen the Man this fix Days, but 
I pray for him conſtantly every Day that goes over my Head. 
This Morning after Mattins, I laid my ſelf upon my Couch, 
and fell into a gentle pleaſant Slumber. Po. My Mind pre- 
lages ſome joyful Thing. Br. You have no bad Gueſs with you. 
Methoughts, ſays he, I was ſtanding by a little Bridge, that leads 


into a wonderful pleaſant Meadow; the emerald Verdure of 


the Graſs and Leaves affording ſuch a charming Proſpect ; the 
infinite Beauty, and variety of the Flowers, like little Stars, 
were ſodelightful, and every thing ſo fragrant, that all the Fields 


| on this Side the River, by which that bleſſed Field was Sigh 


* 
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from the reſt, ſeem'd neither to grow, not to be green, but 


look'd dead, blaſted, and withered. © And in the Interim, 
while I was wholly taken up with the Proſpect, Renclin, as 
good Luck would have it, tame by; and as he paſt by, gave 
me his Bleſſing in Hebrew. He was gotten half Way over 
the Bridge, before I perceived him, and as I was about to 
run to him, he look'd back, and bid me keep off. Vou muſt 
not come yet, ſays he, but five Years hence, you ſhall fol- 
low. me. . In the mean Time, do you ſtand by, a SpeQator,' 
and a Witneſs of what is done. Here I put in a Word, 
fays I, was Rexclin naked, or had he Cloths on; was' he 
alone, or had he Company? He had, ſays he, but one Gar- 
ment, and that was a very white one; you would have 
ſaid, it had been a Damask, of a wonderful ſhining White, 


and a very pretty Boy with Wings followed him, which I 


took to be his good Genius. Po. But had he no evil Genius 
with him? Br. Ves, the Franciſcan told me, he thought he 
had. For there followed him a great Way off, ſome Birds, 


that were all over Black, except, that when they ſpread their 
Wings, they ſeem'd to have Feathers, of a Mixture of White 
and Carnation. He ſaid, that by their Colour and Cry, one 


might have taken thein for Mag-Pies, but that they were 
lixteen Times as big; about the Size of Vultures,” having 
Combs upon their Heads, with - crooked Beaks and Gor-bel- 
lies, If there had been but three of them, one would have ta- 
ken them for Harpyes. Po. And what did theſe Devils attempt 
to do? Br. They kept at a Diſtance, chattering and ſqualling 
at the Hero Reuclin, and were ready to ſet upon him, if they 
durſt. Po. What hindered them ? By. Turning upon them, 
and making the Sign of the Croſs with his Hand at them, he 
laid, Be gone ye curſed Fiends to a Place | that's" fitter 
for you. ' You have Work enough to do among Mortals, your 


Madneſs har uo Power over me, that am now' liſted in the _ 


Roll of Immortality. The Words were no ſooner out of his 
Mouth, ſays the Franciſcan, but theſe filthy Birds took 
their Flight, but left ſuch a Stink behind them, that a Houſe 
of Office would have ſeem'd Oyl of ſweet Marjoram, or 
Vintment of Spikenard to it. He ſwore; he had rather go to 
Hell, than ſnuff up ſuch 'a Perfume again. Po. A Curſe up- 
on theſe Peſts. Br. But, hear what the Franciſcan told me be- 
ſſdes While I was intent upon theſe Things, ſays he, 
dt. Ferome was come cloſe to the Bridge, and ſaluted Neu- 
din in theſe Words, God ſave thee, my moſt holy Companion, 


I am ordered to conduct thee to the Manſions of the bleſſed 


Souls abave, which the divine Bount has appointed thee as a 
Reward for thy moſt. pious Labours. With that he took out 
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[134 ] 
a Garment, and put it upon Reuclin. Then, faid I, tell me 
in what Habit or Form St. Ferome appear'd, was he ſo old 
as they paint him ? Did he wear a Cowl or a Hat, or the 
Garb of a Cardinal? or had he a Lion by his Side? No- 
thing of all theſe, ſaid he; but his Perſon was comely, 
which made his Age appear ſuch, as carried in it much Com- 
lineſs ; but no Deformity. What need had he to have a 
Lion by his Side, as he is commonly painted? His Gown 
came down to his Heels, as tranſparent as Chryſtal, and of 
the ſame Faſhion: of that he gave to Reuclin. It was all 
over painted with Tongues of three ſeveral Colours ; ſome 
imitated Rubies, ſome Emeralds, and others Sapphires; and 
beſide the Clearneſs of it, the Order ſet it off very much. 
Po. An Intimation, I ſuppoſe, of the three Tongues that 
he profeſs'd. Br. Without doubt: For he ſaid, that upon 
the very Borders (of the Garments) were the Characters of 
theſe three Languages inſcrib'd in- their different Colours, 
Po. Had Jerome no Company with him? Br. No Com- 
pany do you ſay? The whole Field ſwarm'd with Myriads 
of Angels, that fill'd the Air as thick, as thoſe little Corpuſ- 
cles they call Atoms, fly in the Sun Beams, pardon the 
Meanneſs of the Compariſon. If they had not been as tranſ- 
parent as Glaſs, there would have been no Heaven nor 
Earth to have been ſeen. Po. O brave, I am glad with all 
my Heart, for Reuclin's Sake; but what follow*d'? Br. 
12 (ſays he) for Honours Sake, giving Reuclin the 
ight-hand, and embracing him, conducts him into the 
Meadow, and up a Hill that was in the middle of it, where 
they kiſs'd and embrac'd one another again: In the mean 
Time, the Heavens open'd over their Heads to a prodigious 
Wideneſs, and there appear'd a Glory ſo unutterable, as 
made every Thing elſe, that paſs'd for wonderful before, 
to look mean and. ſordid. Po. Can't you give us ſome 
Repreſentation of it? Br. No, how ſhould I, that did not 
ſee it? He who did ſee it, ſays, that he was not able to ex- 
preſs the very Dreani of it. He ſaid, he would die a thou- 


land Deaths to ſee it over again, if it were but for one 


Moment. Po. How then? Br. Out of this Overture of 
the Heavens, there was let down a great Pillar of Fire 
that was tranſparent, and of a very pleaſant Form: By this 
the two holy Souls were carried into Heaven, in one ano- 
_ thers Embraces; a Quire of Angels all the while accompa- 

nying them, with ſo charming a Melody, that the Franciſ- 
can ſays, he is never able to think of the delight of it 
without weeping, And after this, there follow'd a er 


VIS! 


fal fragrant Smell. When he waked out of his Dream, if 


you will call it a Dream, he was juſt like a mad Man. 
He would not believe he was in his Cell ; he called for his 


Bridge and his Meadow; he could not ſpeak or think of 


any Thing elſe but them. The Seniors of the Convent, 
when they found the Story to be no Fable, for it is certain 
that Reuclin dy'd at the very Inſtant, that the holy Man 
had this Viſion, they unanimouſly gave Thanks to God, 


| that abundantly rewards good Men for their good Deeds. 


Po. What have we to do, but to ſet down this holy Man's 
Name in the Calendar of Saints, Br. I ſhould have done 
that, if the Francifcan had feen nothing at all of 'this, and 
in Gold Letters too, I'll aſſure you, next to St. Jerome hime 
ſelf. Po. And let me die if F don't put him down in my 
Book ſo too. Br. And beſides that, I'll ſet him in Gold, 
in my little Chappel, among the choiceſt' of my Saints, 
Po. And if I had a Fortune to my Mind, Pd have him in 
Diamonds. Br. He ſhall ftand in my Library, the very next 
to St. Jerome. Po. And Pl have him in mine too. Br. If 
they were grateful,. every one who loves Learning and Lan- 
guages ; eſpecially, the holy Tongues, would do. ſo too, 
Po. Truly, it is no more than he deſerves. But han't you 
ſome Scruple upon your Mind, in as much as he is not 
yet canoniz'd by the Authority of the Biſhep of Rome? 
Br, Why, pray, who canoniz'd (for that's the Wotd) 
St. Jerome? Who canonjz'd St. Paul, or the Virgin Mary ? 
Pray tell me whoſe Memory is moſt ſacred among all good 
Men? Thoſe that by their eminent Piety, and the- Meng. 
ments of their Learning and good Life, have entitled them- 
ſelves to the Veneration of all Men, or Catbarinè of Sien, 
that was fainted by Pius the Second, in Favour of the Or- 
der and the City? Po. You ſay true; That's the right Wor- 
ſhip, that by the Will of Heaven, is paid to the Merits of 


the Dead, whoſe Benefits are always ſenſibly felt. Br. And 


can you then deplore the Death of this Man? If long Life 


be a Bleſſing, he enjoy'd it. He has left behind him im- 


mortal Monuments of his Vertue, and by his good Works, 
conſecrated his Name to Immortality. He is now in Heaven, 
out of the Reach of Misfortunes, converſing with St. Jerome 
himſelf, Po. But he ſuffer'd a great deal tho”, in his Life. 
Br, But yet, St. Jerome ſuffered more. It is a Bleſſing to 
be perſecuted by wicked Men, for being good, Po. I con- 
tels ſo, and St. Jerome ſuffer'd many unworthy Things from 


the worſt of Men, for the beſt of Deeds, Br. That which 


Satan did formerly by the Scribes and Phariſees againſt the 
Lord Jeſus, he continues ftill to do by phariſaical Men 
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[ 136 J 
againſt good Men, who have deſerved well. from the World 
by their Studies. He now reaps the bleſſed Harveſt of the 
Seed he has been ſowing. In the mean Time, it will be 
our Duty, to preſerve his Memory ſacred ; to honour his 
Name, and to addreſs him often in ſome ſuch Manner as 
follows. O holy Soul, be thou propitious to Languages, 
and to thoſe that cultivate them: Favour the holy Tongues, 
and deſtroy evil Tongues that are infected with the Poiſon 
of Hell. Po. I'Il do't my ſelf, and earneſtly perſuade all my 
Friends. to do it. I make no Queſtion, but there will be 
thoſe that will deſire to have ſome little Form of Prayer, 
according to Cuſtom, to celebrate the Memory of this moſt 
holy Hero. Br. Do you mean that which they call a Col- 
lect ? Po. Yes. Br. I have one ready, that I provided be- 
fore his Death. Po. I pray, let's hear it. Br. O God, that 
art the Lover of Mankind, that haſt by thy choſen Servant 
John Rexclin, renew'd to Mankind the Gift of Tongues, by 
Which thy holy Spirit from above, did formerly furniſh thy 
Apoſtles for their Preaching the Goſpel ; grant that all People 
may every where, in all Languages, preach the Glory of 
thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, to the, confounding of the Tongues of 
_ falſe Apoſtles; who being in a Confederacy to uphold the 

impious Tower of Babel, endeavour. to obſcure thy Glory, 
and to advance their own, when to thee alone, together with 
thy only Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and the holy Spirit, is 
due all Glory to eternal Ages. Amen. Po. A moſt elegant 
and holy Prayer. As I live, it ſhall be mine daily. And I 
account this a happy Opportunity, that has brought me to the 
Knowledge of ſo joyful a Story. Br. Mayſt thou long en- 
joy that Comfort, and ſo farewel. Po. Fare-you-well too. 
Br. I will farewel, but not be a Cook. [1] 1 
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: [3] Evaſmrs here plays on the Similitude in Sound, and Difference in Senſe 
of the two Words, quogue, alſo; and Coce, the vocative Caſe of Coguus, 3 
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5 ELLA ELLEN 
4 Lover and enn 
The ARGUMENT. e 


is Colloguy preſents you with à very chaſte Nooing, 
mingling many philoſophical Notions with pleaſant Jokes. 
Of not being haſty in marrying; of chooſing, not only 
| for the Sake of the outward Perſon, but the inward 

Endowments of the Mind; of the Firmneſs of Wedlock; 

of not contracting Matrimony without the Conſent 07 
Parents; of Living chaſtly in Matrimony; of bring- 
; ing up Children piouſly ; that the Soul is not whereit 
animates, but where it loves. The Deſcription of a deform= 
f ed Man. That Wedlock is to be preferr d before a fingie 
f Life, and is not, as it is vulgarly called, a Halter. That 
we muſt not conſult our Affectious ſo much as Reaſon. ' 
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6 PAMPHILUS and MARY. a” 
. P 4. Good Morrow, Madam cruel, hard Heart, inflexible. 
Ma. Good Morrow to you too, Mr. Pamphilas, as often, 
+ and as much, and by what Names you pleaſe : But you 
ſeem to have forgotten my Name, tis Mary. Pa. It ſhould. 
bs rather have been Martia. Ma. Why fo, pray, what is Mars to 
me? Pa. Becauſe juſt as Mars makes a Sport of 1 
— Men, ſo do you; ſaving, that you do it the more cruelly of 
iſe the two, becauſe you kill one that loves you. Ma. Say you 
2 ſo! pray where's the great Slaughter of Men that I have 
| made? Where's the Blood of the Slain? Pa. You may ſee 
one dead Corps before your Face, if you look upon me. 
Ma. what ſtrange Story is this? Does a dead Man talk and 
walk? I wiſh I may never meet with more frightful Ghoſts 
| than you are. Pa. Ay, indeed, you make a Jeſt of it; but 
he for all that, you kill poor me, and more cruelly too, than 
= if you ſtuck a Dagger in my Breaſt. For now I, poor 


Wretch as I am, dye a lingering Death. Ma. Prithee tell me, 
how many Women with Child have miſcarried at the Sight 
of thee? Pa. My Paleneſs ſhews I have no more Blood in 
my Body than a Ghoſt. Ma. Indeed you are as pale 7 A 


Wet 4 


[ 138 ] 
Violet: You are as pale as a ripe Cherry, or purple Grape. 
Pa. You coquet it with my Miſery. Ma. If you can't be- 
lieve me, look in the Glaſs. Pa. I would never deſire a bet- 
ter Glafs, nor do J believe there is a better in the World than 
IJ am a looking in already. Ma. What Looking-Glaſs do 
you mean? Pa. Your Eyes. Ma. You Banterer ! that's 
like you. But how do you prove your ſelf to be dead? 
Do dead Folks eat? Pa. Yes, they do, but Things that 
have no Reliſh, as I do? Ma. What do they feed upon ? 
Pa. Mallows, Leeks, and Lupines. Ma. But you feed up- 
on Capons and Partridges. Pa. If I do, I reliſh them no 
more than Beets. without Pepper or Vinegar. Ma. Poor 
Creature! but yet, you're in pretty good Cafe for all that. 
And do dead Folks talk too? . Pa. Juſt as I do, with a 
weak Voice. Ma. But when I heard. you rallying your 
Rival a little while ago, your Voice was not very low then. 
But, prithee, do Ghoſts walk, wear Cloths, and fleep? Pa. 
Yes, and enjoy one another too; after their Manner. Mz. 
Thou art a merry Fellow. Pa. But what will you fay if I 
prove it by undeniable Arguments, that 1 am dead, and that 
you have KkilFd me too. Ma. God forbid, Pampbilus; but let's 
hear your Arguments, however. Pa. In the: firſt Place, I 
think you will grant me this, that Death is only a Separation 
of Soul and -Body. Ma. I - grant it. Pa. But you muſt 
grant it ſo, as not to eat your Words. Ma. No, I will 
not. Pa. You will not deny, (I ſuppoſe ) that the Per- 
ſon that takes away anothers, Life, is a Murtherer. Ma J 
grant that too. Pa. I ſuppoſe you will grant that which has 
been allow'd by the greateſt Men of many Ages, that the 
Soul of a Man is not really where it animates, but where it 
loves. Ma. Make that a little plainer, I can't well under- 
ftand it then. Pa. You might as well bid me make an Ada- 
mant ſenſible of it. Ma. I am a Maid, not a Stone. Pa. 
Tis true, but harder than an Adamant Stone. Ma. Go on 
with your Inferences. Pa. Thoſe that are in a Trance, do 
neither hear, nor ſee, nor ſmell, nor feel, if you kill them 
out-right. Ma. Indeed, I have heard ſo. Pa. What do you 
think is the Reaſon? Ma. Do you, Philoſopher, tell that. 
Pa. Becauſe their Mind is in Heaven, where it enjoys what it 
dearly loves; and therefore is abſent from the Body. Ma. 
Well, what then? Pa. What then, hard-hearted Creature? 
Then it follows, that I am dead, and you have killed me, 
Ma. Where is your Soul then? Pa. Where it loves. ' Ma. 
Who took this Soul of yours away? What do you Sigh 
for? Tell me freely: There's no hurt in it. PZ. A cruel 
Maid, that I could not be angry with if ſhe kill'd me = 
T1 . 1 ry right. 
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right. Ma. You're very good humour'd ; but why dot you | 


take her Soul from her too, and pay her in her own Coin, 
according to the old Proverb. Pa. I ſhould be the happieſt 
Man in the World, if I could make that Exchange, -that her 
Heart would paſs as wholly into my Breaſt, . as mine has into 


, hers. Ma. But may I play the Sophiſter with you now? 


Pa. The Sophiſtreſs. Ma. Can one and the ſame Body be 
both alive and dead ? - Pa. Not at the ſame Time. Ma. Is 
the Body dead, when the Soul is out of it? Pa. Yes. Me. 
Nor does it animate it, but when it is in it? Pa. No, it 
does not. Ma. How comes it to paſs then, that when it is 
there Where it loves, it yet animates the Body it is gone out 
of? And if it animates when it loves any where, how- is 
that called a dead Body which it animates? Pa. Indeed, 
you argue very cunningly, but you ſhan't catch me there. 
That Soul, which after ſome Sort governs the Body of the 
Lover, is but improperly call'd a Soul, when it is but ſome 
ſmall Remains of the Soul; juſt as the Smell of a Roſe re- 
mains in the Hand, when the Roſe is gone. Ma. I fee ſt is 
a hard Matter to catch a Fox in a Trap. But anſwer me 
this Queſtion, does not the Perſon that kills, act. Pa. Yes. 
Ma, And does not he ſuffer who is kilbd? Pa. Ves. Ma. 
And hgw. comes it about then, that when he that loves, 
acts, and ſhe that is lov'd, ſuffers, fhe'that is lov'd ſhould'be 
laid to kill, when he that loves, rather kills himſelf? Pa. 


» 


Nay, on the contrary, tis he that loves” that ſuffers, and ſhe 


is lov'd, that acts. [1] Ma. You will never prove that by 


all your Grammar. | Pa. Well, Fl! prove it by Logic then. 
[2] Ma. But do ſo much as anſwer me this one Queſtion, do 
you love voluntarily, or againſt your Will ? Pa. Volun- 


tarily. Ma. Then ſince a Perſon is at Liberty, whether he 


will love or no. He that does love, is guilty of felo de ſe, 
and accuſes a Maid wrongfully. Pa. A Maid does not kill 


in being lov'd, but in not loving again. He is guilty of kill- 
ing, that can ſave and don't ſave. Ma. What if a young 


Man ſhould fall into an unlawful Love, as ſuppoſe with 


pI 


—— 


[1] Arecpagitas Grammaticos. ] Areopagus in Athens, was the Town or Hill of 
Mars, in which aflembled, the Azeopagites or Judges in capital Caſey: 80 
(at Areopagite Grammarians, were exact and accurate Grammarians, who con- 
oO, We ords and Things accurately, as they did who were Judges in capi: 
t es. : ; 


[2) Amphi&iones DialeTicos.] The Amphifions were the Ambaſſadors of the 
ten Cities of Greece, chat mer at the Therm pylæ, to concert Meaiures for che 


Benefit of che whole Community. 
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[ 140 J 
another Man's Wife, or a [1] Veſtal Virgin? Muſt ſhe love 
him again, to ſave the Lover? Pa. But the young Man, 
meaning my ſelf, loves one whom he ought to love, and by 
right and good Reaſon, and yet am murthered. If Murther 
be a light Matter, I could indi&' you for Witchcraft too. 
Ma. God forbid, do you make a [z] Circe of me? Pa. You 
are more barbarous than Circe herſelf, I had rather be a Hog 
or a, Bear, than as I now am, half dead. Ma. By what Sort 
of Enchantments do I kill Men? Pa. [3] By the Witch- 
eraft of your Eyes. Ma. Would you have me take my noxi- 
ous Eyes off of you then? Pa. No, by no Means, rather 
look more upon me. Ma. If my Eyes are ſo infectious, how 
comes it about they don't throw others I look upon into a 
Conſumption too? I therefore rather believe, the Infection 
is in your own Eyes, than mine. Pa. Is it not enough for 
you to kill poor Pamphilus, but you muſt inſult him too. 
Az. O pretty dead Creature! but when muſt I come to your 
Funeral. Pa. Sooner than you think for, if you don't re- 
heve me. Ma. Can perform ſuch a wonderful Cure? Pa. 
Jou can raiſe a dead Man to Life again, with the greateſt 
Eaſe imaginable. . M. Ay, it I had the Grand-Elixir. Pa. 
You have no need of any Medicine, do but love me again. 
And what's eaſier than that? Nay, what's more juſt. You 
n no other Way in the World get clear of the Crime of 
Murther. Mz. In what Court muſt I be try'd ? In the Court 
of Chancery. Pa. No, in the Court of Venus. Ma. They 
ſay, ſhe is a very merciful Goddeſs. Pa. Nay, the moſt ſe- 
vere in the World. Ma. Has ſhe' any Thunderbolts? Pa. 
No. Ma. Has ſhe got a Trident? Pa. No. Ma. Has the 
got a Spear? Pa. No; but ſhe is the Goddeſs of the Sea. 
Ma. But I don't go to Sea. Pa. But ſhe has a Son. Ma. 
Vouth is not very formidable. Pa. But he is very revengeful 
and reſolute. Ma. What will he do to me? Pa. What 
Will he do? That which J can't wiſh to be done to one, 
E wiſh ſo well to. God forbid I ſhould. Ma. Tell me 
What it is, for I an't afraid to! hear it. Pa. Well, I'II 
tell you then; if you ſlight me that love you, and am no 
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r gn mVeſtalem. J AVeſtal Virgin was one of thoſe that by their Office ard 
Vow were never to have to do with a Man, and if they did, they were to be 
buried alive; and therefore, it was as unlawful to have to do with them, 
as with another Man's Wife. | * 5 

C2) Circe.] A famous Enchantreſs in the Poets, who turn'd Ulyſes's Com- 
Pauions into Hogs and Bears. — 2 | go 

| 3] Faſcino.] A Sort of Venom, which is ſaid: to be in the Eyes, not much 
ent from that which is commonly attributed to the Baſilick, 
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Way unworthy of your Love. I ſhall be much miſtaken 
if he don't by his Mother's Order ſhoot you with a veno- 
mous Dart, and make you fall deeply in Love with ſome 
ſorry Fellow or other, that would not love you again. Mz. 
That's a moſt horrid Puniſhment indeed, I had rather die 
a thouſand Deaths than to be ſo bitterly in love with an ugly 
Man, and one that won't love me neither. Pa. But we had a no- 
table Example of this not long ſince upon a certain Maid. 
Ma. Where did ſhe live? Pa. At Orleaus. Ma. How many 
Years ago was it? Pa. How many Years ? not ten Months. 
Ma. What was her Name? What do you ſtick at. Pa. 
Nothing at all, I know her as well as I know you. A. 
Why don't you tell me her Name then. Pa. Becauſe I am 
afraid it is ominous. I wiſh ſhe had been of ſome other 
Name. She was your own Nameſake. Ma. Who was her 
Father? Pa. Her Father is alive at this Time, end is 
a topping Lawyer, and a rich Man. Ma. Tell me his Name. 
Pa. Mauritius. Ma. his Sirname. Pa. Aglaius. Ma. Is her 
Mother alive? Pa. No, ſhe died lately. Ma. What did ſhedie 
of, ſay you? Pa. Why of Grief, and it had like to have coſt 
her Father his Life too, for all he was a Man of a ſtrong 
Conſtitution. Ma. Mayn't a Body know her Mother's 
Name? Pr. Yes, Sophrona, every Body knows her Name. 
What: do you mean by that Queſtion ? Do you think I in- 
vent a Lye? Ma. Why ſhould I think ſo of you? Our Sex 
is moſt to be ſuſpected for that. But tell me what became ofthe 
Maid? Pa. The Maid, as I told you before, came of very honeſt 
Parents, had a good Fortune, was very handſome, and in 
few Words, was a Match for a Prince; a certain Gen- 
tleman of an equal Fortune courted her. Ma. What was 
his Name? Pa. Ah me, I can't bear the Thoughts of it, his 
Name was Pamphilaus as well as mine. He try'd all the 
Ways in the World to gain her good Will; but ſhe 
flighted* all, his Offers. The young Man pines away with 
Grief- Preſently after ſhe fell deeply in Love with one 
more like an Ape than a Man. Ma. How! Pa. Ay, ſo 
wretchedly in Love / that *tis impoſſible to relate it. Ma. 
ſuch a pretty Maid to fall in Love with ſuch an ugly 
Fellow? Pa. Ay, with a. long-viſag'd, ..Scald-headed, bald- 
pated, hollow ey'd, ſnumb-nos'd, wide-mouth'd, rotten- 
tooth'd, ſtuttering, ſcabby-bearded, hump-back'd, gor-belly's, 
. bandy-legg'd Fellow. Ma. You tell me of a mere Thenſir 
tes. Pa. Nay, they ſaid he had but one Ear, neither. Me. 
: It may be he had loſt the other in the War. Ha. 
No, be loſt it in Peace. Ma. Who dar'd to cut. it ff. 
Fa. Fack Ketch, Ma. It may be his Riches made ane, 
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Pa. Over Head and Ears in Debt. And with this Husband this 


charming Girl now ſpends her Days; and is now and 
then drubb'd into the Bargain. Ma. That is a miſerable Story 
indeed. Pa. But it is a true one. It is a juſt Retaliation 
upon her, for ſlighting the young Gentleman. Ma. I ſhould 


rather chuſe to be thunder-ſtrack than ty*d to endure ſuch a a 


Husband. Pa. Then don't provoke Juſtice, but love him 
that loves you. Ma. Well, if that will do, I do love 
you again. Pa. Ay, but I would have that Love conſtant 
as mine own. I court a Wife, not a Miſtreſs. Ma. I ſup- 
poſe ſo, but yet we oughr to be very deliberate in that - 
which being once done can never be undone again. Pa. 
I have been deliberating too long already. Ma. Love is none 


of the beſt Adviſers; ſee that he han't impos'd upon you, 


for they ſay he is blind. Pa. But that Love has Eyes in 
his Head, that proceeds from Judgment, you don't appear ſo 
amiable, - only becauſe I love you, but you are really ſo, and 
therefore I love you. Ma. But perhaps you don't know 
me thoroughly. When once a Shoe is on, then yow'l! 
know where it pinches. Pa. P11 venture it, but I gather 
from many Conjectures that it will be happy for me. Ma. 
What, are you an Augur than. Pa. Yes Iam. Ma. Pra 

by what Auguries do you prognoſticate all this? What, 
hath the night Owl appear'd luckily ? Pa. She flies for 
Fools. Ma. Did you ſee a pair of Pidgeons on your right 
Hand? Pa. Nothing of all this. But I have for ſome 
Years been fatisfy'd of the Honeſty of your Father and 
Mother; and in the firſt Place, that's no bad Sign. Nor 
am I ignprant how modeſtly and religiouſly you have 
been brought up by them, and it is a greater Advantage to 
be honeſtly educated than honourably born. And then there's 
another good Circumſtance beſides, that as my Parents are 
none of the worſt, ſo yours and mine have been very inti- 
mate for many Years, and you and 1 have known'one an- 
other from our very Childhood, as they uſe to ſay; and 
beſides all this, our Humours agree very well together. Our 
Age, Fortunes, Quality, and Parentage are pretty equal. 
And laſt of all, that which is the chief Thing in Friend- 
thip, your Temper ſeems to agree very well with mine. 
There are ſome Things that may be'very good in themſelves 
that may not agree with others. How acceptable my Temper 
may be to yours, I don't know. Theſe are the Auguries, 
my Dear, that make me prognoſticate that a Marriage be- 
tween-you and me would be happy, laſting, comfortable, 
and pleaſant, unleſs you ſhall prevent it by a Denyal. Ma. 
What would you have me ſay ? Pa. I will ſing I am 1 
54 1 7 
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firſt, and you ſhall fing I az thine after me. Ma. That in- 
deed-is but a ſhort Song, but it has a long Chorus. Pa. 
What ſignifies it how long it is, ſo it be a merry one. 
Ma. I have that Reſpe& for you, I would not have you 
do what you ſhould repent of when done. Pa. Leave off 


teazing me. Ma. perhaps I ſhall not appear ſo amiable in 


your Eye, when Age or Sickneſs have ſpoil'd my Beauty. 
Pa. No, more, my Dear, ſhall I my ſelf be always ſo young 
and luſty. I don't only look at that blooming, lovely Bo- 
dy of yours, but it is. your Gueſt within it Iam moſt in 
love with. Ma. What Gueſt do you mean? Pa. The Soul 


of yours, whoſe Beauty will grow as Years encreaſe. Ma. 


In Truth you have a very penetrating Sight, if you can ſee 
that through ſo many Coverings. Pa. It is with the Eyes of 
my Mind, that J ſee your Mind, and then beſides we ſhall 
be ever and anon renewing our Age by our Children. Ma. 


But then I ſhall loſe my Maidenhead. Pa. Right enough; 


but prithee tell me, if you had a fine Orchard, would you 
rather chooſe never to have nothing but Bloſſoms on the 
Trees; or would you rather, that the Bloſſoms ſhould fall 
oft, and fee the Boughs laden with ripe Apples? Mz. 
Oh, how cunningly you can argue! Pa. Anſwer me but 
this one Queſtion, which is the fineſt Sight, a Vine lying 
along upon the Ground and rotting, or twining round a 
Stake or an Elm-Tree, loaden with ripe Grapes of a curious 
purple Colour? Ma. And pray do you anſwer me this 
Queſtion, ..- which is the moſt -pleaſant Sight, a Roſe freſh 
and fair upon the Tree, or one gathered and withering 
in the Hand? Pa. I look upon that the happier Roſe that 
dies in a Mans Hand; there | delighting the Sight 
and Smell, than that which withers away upon the 
Buſh, for it would die there, if it were let alone. 


As that Wine has the moſt Honour done it; that is drank 


before it grows dead: Though this is to be ſaid, that the 
Flower of a Maid does not preſently fade, as ſoon as ſhe is 
married: Nay, I have ſeen a great many, that before Marri- 
age look'd pale and languid, and juſt as if they were drop- 
ping into the Ground; but having been in the Embraces of a 
Husband, they have brightened up, . juſt as if they juſt then 
began to bloom. Mae. But for all that, a Maidenhead is ac- 
counted a fine Thing. Pa. A young Virgin is indeed a pret- 
ty Thing: But what's more monſtrous, than an old 
Maid? If your Mother had not ſhed. that Bloſſom, we 
ſhould never have had this fine Flower, your ſelf. And 
ik we don't make a barren Match, as 1 hope we ſhawt, 
there will be never a Maid the leſs for us. _ 
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But they ſay Chaſtity is very well pleaſing ts God. Pa. 
And for that Reaſon I would marry a chaſte Maid, that I may 
live chaſtly with her. The Union of Minds will be more 
than that of Bodies. We'll get Subjects for the King, and 
Servants for Chriſt, and where will the Unchaſtity of this 
Matrimony be? And who can tell but we may live together 
like Foſeph and Mary? And in the mean Time, we'll learn to 
be Virgins, we don't arrive at Perfection all at once. Ma. 
What do you talk of? Is Virginity to be violated, that it 
may be learned? Pa. Why not? As by little and little 
drinking Wine ſparingly, we learn to be abſtemious. Which 
do you think is the moſt temperate Perſon, he that is ſitting at 
a Table full of Delicacies and abſtains from them, or he who 
is out of the Reach of thoſe Things, that incite intemperance ? 
Ma. I think he is the moſt temperate Perſon, that the greateſt 
Plenty can't debauch. Pa. Which is the moſt laudable for 
Chaſtity, he that caſtrates himſelf, or he that having his 
Members intire, forbears Venery? Ma. The latter, in my 
Opinion: I ſhould call the former a Madman. Ma. Don't 
they in a manner caſtrate themſelves, that abj ure Matrimo- 
ny? Ma. I think they do. Pa. Then it is no Virtue to for- 
bear Coition. Ma. Is it not? Pa. I prove it thus; if it 
were of itſelf a Virtne not to copulate, it were a Sin to 
do it: ſo that it follows of Conſequence, it is a Fault not 
to copulate, and a Virtue to do it. Ma. When does this 
Caſe happen ? Mz. As often as the Husband requires his 
due of his Wife; eſpecially, if he would embrace her for 
the Sake of Procreation. Ma. But if it be out of Wanton- 
neſs? Is it not lawful to deny him? Pa. He may be ad- 


-moniſh'd or diſſuaded by ſoft Language to forbear ; but if he 


inſiſts upon it he ought not to. be refus'd. But I hear very 
few Husbands complain of their Wives upon this Account. 


Mz. But Liberty is a very ſweet Thing. Pa. Virginity is | 


rather a great Burthen, I will be your King, and you 
ſhall: be my Queen, and we'll govern the Family accord- 
ing to our Pleaſure: And do you think that a Bondage? 
Ma. Marriage is called a Halter. Pa. They deſerve a Hal- 
ter that call it ſo. Pray tell me, is not your Soul and Bo- 
dy bound together? Ma. Yes, I think they are. Pa. Juſt 
ke a Bird in a Cage; and yet, ask it if it would be freed 
from it, I believe it will ſay, no: And what's the Reaſon 
of that? Becauſe it is bound by its own Conſent. M. 
But we have neither of us got much of Portion. Es. 
We are the ſafer for that, you ſhall add to it at Home by 
good Houſe-wifery, and that is not without good m_ 
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ſaid to be a great Revenue, and I'Il encreaſe it abroad by my 
Induſtry. Ma. But Children bring a great many Cares along 
wiih them. Pa. And they bring a great many Comforts too, 
and oftentimes repay their Parents -Tenderneſs with much 


Intereſt. Ma. It is a grievous thing to bury ones Children. 


Pa. Why, . you have none now, have you ? What need 
is there of troubling our ſelves with that we don't know 
will be or not ? Pray, tell me, had you rather not be born 
at all, or to be born mortal? Ma. Why, indeed, I had ra- 
ther be born mortal, than not to be born at all. Pa. And 
ſo that Deſtituteneſs is the moſt miſerable, that never has 
had Children, nor ever will have; as thoſe are happier that 
have liv'd, than thoſe that have not, nor ever will. Ma. Who 
are they that never have been, nor ever ſhall be born. 
Pa. Although he that refuſes to bear the Chance of Fortune, 
which all are equally liable to, whether we be Kings or 
Commoners, muſt go out of the World; yet, whatſoever ſhall 
happen, you ſhall bear but Half of it, P11 take the greateſt 
Half upon my ſelf ; and if any Thing happen of Felicity, 
the Pleaſure will be double ; if any Infelicity, Society will 
take away one Half of the Uneaſineſs of it : And as for me, if 
it ſhould be my Fate, it would be a Pleaſure to me, to die in 
your Embraces. Ma. Men can bear the Misfortunes that hap- 
pen according to the common Courſe of Nature better thanWo- 
men ; but I ſee what a great deal of Grief Children bring to ſome 
Parents by their Manners, more than following them to 
the Grave. Pa. To prevent that, lies pretty much in our 
own Power. Ma. How ſo? Pa. Becauſe, as to Diſpoſi- 
tion, good Parents commonly have good Children. For 


Doves don't bring Kites: Therefore, we will do our Endea- 


vour to be good our ſelves, and then take Care to inſtru& 
our Children in Religion and Piety from the very Cradle. 
It is of great Moment what is firſt infus'd into *em ; and 
beſides, we will take Care that at Home they may have good 
Examples of Life to imitate. Ma. That you talk of, is ve- 
ry hard to be done. Pa. It is hard, becauſe it is good, 
and for the ſame Reaſon, you are hard to be got; 
but then we'll endeavour the more induſtriouſly. Ma. You 


will find me eaſy to be wrought upon: Do you ſee 


that you form and model me. Pa. But only ſay three Words. 
Ma. That is a very eaſy Matter ; but Words when they 
are Once out, can't be call'd in again. I'll give you Coun- 
{&, that ſhall be better than that for both of us. Do you 
treat with both our Parents, that it may be done with 
their Conſent. Pa. You bid me go a great way about, and 
you may ſatisfy me in * Words. Ma. I can't tell whe- 


ther 
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thet I can or no; I an't at my own Diſpoſal. It was 
the Cuſtom in old Time, to have the Conſent of Parents. 
The Match in my Opinion is like to be the more happy, 


if we have our Parents Conſent to it. It is your Buſineſs - 


to court, it is not handſome for us to do it. We Maids 
love to be forc'd, though ſometimes we love with the 
ſtrongeſt Paſſion. Pa. I ſhan't think much to court, if you 
your ſelf won't fruſtrate my Endeavours. Ma. I promiſe you, 


I won't, my Pamphilus; don't be diſcourag'd. Pa. I wiſh 


you were not ſo ſcrupulous. Ma. Do you firſt endeavour 


to know yout own Mind thoroughly, and don't be go- 


vern'd by your Paſſion, but by Reaſon. The Paſſion of 
Love is but temporary ; but what proceeds from Reaſon is 
laſting. Pa. In truth, you play the Philoſopher very prettily, 
and therefore Pl! follow your Advice. Ma. You won't re- 
pent of your Condeſcention. But, hark ye, though, here's 
one Scruple comes into my Mind, that I can't well get 
over- Pa. Have. done with Scruples. Ma. Would you 
have me marry a dead Man? Pa. No, but I ſhall come 
to Life again then. Ma. Well, you have remov'd my Ob- 


jection. My Pamphilus, farewel. Pas Do you take Care 


of that, Ma. I wiſh you a good Night. Why do you 
figh? Pa. A good Night, ſay you, I wiſh you would give 
me what you wiſh me. Ma. Soft and fair, you are a little 
too haſty. Pa. Muſt I not carry nothing of you along 


with me? Ma. This ſweet Ball; it will cheer your Heart. 


Pa. But give me a Kiſs too. Ma. No, I have a Mind to 
keep my Maidenhead for you entire and untouch'd. Pa. 
Will a Kiſs take any thing from your Virginity > Ma. Will 
you give me leave to kiſs other Folks? Pa. No, by no 
Means: Pd have my Kiſſes kept for my ſelf. Ma. Well, 
PI keep 'em for you: But there is another Reaſon,' why! 
dare not give you a Kiſs, as Things are at preſent. Pa. What 
is that? Ma. You fay your Soul is gone out of your Bo- 
dy into mine, ſo that there is but very little left. I am 
afraid that in Kiffing, the little that is left in you, ſhould 
Jump out of you into me, and ſo you ſhould be quite dead. 
Shake Hands as a Pledge of my Love, and ſo farewel. Do 
you ſee that you manage the Matter vigorouſly, and I'll 


pray to God in the mean Time, that whatſoever be done, 


may be for both our good, 


The 
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The Virgin averſe to Matrimony. 


| The ARGUMENT. 1 

ä A Virgin averſe to Matrimony, will needs be a Nun. © 
She is diſſuaded from it, and perſuaded to moderate her 
N Inclination in that Matter, and to do nothing againſt 
. her Parents Conſent, but rather to marry. That Vir- 
ginity may be maintaind in a conjugal Life. The 
Monks Way of living in Celibacy is rally d. Children, 
why ſo call d. He abhors thoſe Plagiaries, who en- 
tice jung Men and Maids into Monaſteries, as though 
Salvation was to be had no other Way; whence it 
comes to paſs, that many great Wits are, as it were, bu- 
ried alive. | 


 EUBULUS, CATHERINE. 


ECB. J am glad with all my Heart, that Supper is over 

L at laſt, that we may have an Opportunity to take a Walk, 
which is the greateſt Diverſion in the. World. Ca. And I was 
quite tir'd of ſitting ſo long at Table. Eu. How green and 
charming does evety Thing in the World look ! ſurely, this 
is its Youth. Ca. hy, ſo it is. Eu. But why is it not 
Spring with you too? Cz. What do you mean? Ex. Be- 
cauſe you look a little dull. Ca. Why, don't I look as 
I uſe todo? Eu. Shall I ſhew you how you look? Ca. 
With all my Heart. Eu. Do you ſee this Roſe, how it 
contracts it ſelf, now towards Night? Ca. Yes, I do ſee 
it: And what then? Ez. Why; juſt ſo you look. Ca. 
A very fine Compariſon. Eu. If you won't believe me, ſee 
your own Face in this Fountain here. What was the mean- 
ing you fat ſighing at Supper ſo? Ca. Pray don't ask Queſ- 
tions about that which don't concern you. Eu. But it does 
very much concern me, ſince I can't be cheerful my ſelf, 
Without you be ſo too. See now, there's another Sigh, and 
The deep one too! Ca. There is indeed ſomething that trou-- 
bles my Mind, but I muſt not tell it. Ex. What, won't 
jou tell it me, that love you more dearly than 1 do 
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my own Siſter : My Katy, don't be afraid to ſpeak; be it what it 


will you are ſafe. Ca. If I ſhould be ſafe enough, yet I'm a- 
fraid ſhall be never the better in telling my Tale to one that 


can do me no good. Eu. How do you know that? If I can't 
ſerve you in the Thing it ſelf, perhaps I may in Coun- 
ſel or Conſolation. Ca. I can't ſpeak it out. Eu. What 
is the Matter? Do you hate me? Ca. I love you more 
dearly than my own Brother, and yet for all that 'my 
Heart won't let me divulge it. Ez. Will you tell me, if 
I gueſs it? Why do you quibble now? Give me your 
Word, or I'll never let you alone till I have it out. Ca. 
Well then, I do give you my Word. Eu. Upon the whole 
of the Matter, I can't imagine what you ſhould want of 
being compleatly happy. Ca. I would I were ſo: Eu. You 
are in the very Flower of your Age: If Pm not miſia- 
ken, you are now in your ſeventeenth Year. Ca. That's 
true. Eu. So that in my Opinion the Fear of old Age can't 
yet be any Part of your Trouble. Ca. Nothing leſs, I aſ- 
ſure you. Eu. And you are every Way lovely, and that 
is the ſingular Gift of God. Ca. Of my Perſon ſuch as 
it. is I neither glory nor complain. Eu. And beſides the 
Habit of your Body and your Complexion beſpeak you to 
be in perfect Health, unleſs you have ſome hidden Diſtem- 


per. Ca. Nothing of that, I thank God. Eu. And beſides 


your Credit is fair. Ca. I truft it is- Eu. And you are en- 
dow'd with a good Underſtanding ſuitable to the Perfections 
of your Body, and ſuch a one as I could wiſh to my ſelf, 
in order to my Attainment of the liberal Sciences. Ca. If 
T have, I thank God for it. Ex. And again, you are of a 
good agreeable Humour, which are rarely met with in great 
Beauties, they are not wanting neither. Ca. I wiſh they were 
fuch as they ſhould be. E. Some People are uneaſy at the 
meannofs of their Extraction, but 'your Parents are both of 
them well deſcended; and virtuous, of plentiful Fortunes, and 
very kind to you. Ca. I have nothing to complain of upon 
that Account. Eu. What need of many Words? Of all 
the young Women in the Country you are the Perſon J 
would chuſe for a Wife, if I were in Condition to pretend 
to't. Ca. And I would chuſe none but you for a Huſ- 
band, if I were diſpos'd to matry. - Ex, It muſt needs be 


ſlome extraordinary Matter that troubles your Mind ſo. Ca. 


It is no light Matter, you may depend upon it. Eu. You 
Won't take it ili I hope if I gueſs at it. Ca. I have pto- 
mis'd you I won't. Eu. I know by Experience what 4 
Torment Love is. Come, confeſs now, is that it? You 


Promis' d to tell me. Ca. There's Love in the Caſe, but tal 
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that fort of Love that you imagine, Ex. What fort of 
Love is it that you mean? Ca. Gueſs. Ez. I havegueſs'd 
all the Gueſſes I can gueſs; but I'm reſolv'd Pl! never let 


go this Hand till I have gotten it out of you, Ca, How 


violent you are. Eu. Whatever your Care is, repoſe it in 
my Breaſt. Ca. Since you are ſo argent, I will tell you, From 
my very Infancy I have had a very ſtrong Inclination, Eu, 
To what, I beſeech you. Ca. To put my elf into a Cloyſ- 
ter. Eu. What, to be a Nun. Ca. Yes. Eu. Ho! I find I 


was out in my Notion, to leave a Shoulder of Mutton 


for a Sheeps-head. Ca. What's that you ſay, Eubulus? Ex, 
Nothing, my Dear, I did but cough. But, go on, tell me 
it out. Ca. This was my Inclination ; but my Parents were 
violently ſet againſt it, Eu. I hear ye, Ca, On the other 
Hand, I ſtrove by Entreaties, fair Words, and Tears, to over- 
come that pions. Averſion of my Parents. Eu. O ſtrange ! 
Ca. At length when they ſaw I perſiſted in Entreaties, Prays 
ers, and Tears, they promis'd me that if I continu'd in the 
lame Mind till I was ſeventeen Years of Age, they would 
leave me to my own Liberty: The Time is now come, I 
continue ſtill in the ſame Mind, and they go from their 
Words. This is that which troubles my Mind. I have 
told you my Diſtemper, do .you be my Phyſician, and cure 
me, if you can. Eu. In the firſt Place, my ſweet Creature, 
| would adviſe you to moderate your Affections; and if 
you can't do all that you would, do all that you gan. Cs. 
It will certainly be the Death of me, if I haw't my De- 
tire” Eu. What was it that gave the firſt Riſe to this fas 
tal Reſolution ? Ca. Formerly, when I was a little Girl, 
they carry'd me into one of thoſe Cloyſters af Virgins, 
carry'd me all about it, and ſhew'd me the whale Copl- 
lege.“ I was mightily taken with the Virgins, they 
look'd ſo charming pretty, juſt like Angels; the Chap- 
pels were ſo neat, and ſmell ſo ſweet, the Gardens look ſq 
delicately well order?d, that in ſhort which Way ſoever 1 
turn'd my Eye every Thing ſeem'd delightful. And then 
had the prettieſt Diſcourſe with the Nuns, And I found 
two or three that had been my Play-Fellows when I was 
a Child, And I have had a ſtrange Paſſion for that ſort 
of Life ever fince. Eu. I have no diſlike to the Nunneries 
themſelves, thaugh the ſame Thing can never agree with all 
erſons: But conſidering your Genius as far as I gan ga- 
ther from your Complexion and Manners, I ſhould rather- 
adviſe you to an agreeable Husband, and ſet up a College 
n your own Houſe, of which he ſhould be the Av-oz 
and you the Abbeſs, Cz, I will rather die than quit my 
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Reſolution of Virginity. Eu. Nay, it is indeed an ad- 
mirable Thing to be a pure Virgin, but you may keep your ſelf 
ſo without running your ſelf into a Cloyſter, from which 
you never can come out. You may keep your Maiden- 
head at home with your Parents. Ca. Ves I may, but it 
is not ſo ſafe there. Eu. Much ſafer truly in my Judg- 
ment there, than with thoſe brawny, ſwill-belly'd Monks. 
They are no Capons, Ill aſſure you, whatever you may 
think of them. They are call'd Fathers, and they com- 
monly make good their Calling to the very Letter. Time 
was when Maids liv'd no where honeſter than at home 
with their Parents, when the only ſpiritual Father they had 
was the Biſhop. But, prithee, tell me, what Cloyſter haſt 
thou made choice of among 'em all, to be a Slave in? 
Ca. The Chryſertian. Eu. Oh! Iknow it, it is a little Way 
from your Father's Houſe. - Ca, Yowre right. Eu. I am 
very well acquainted with the whole Gang. A ſweet Fel- 

lowſhip to renounce Father and Mother, Friends, and a 
worthy Family for! For the Patriarch himſelf, what with- 
Age, Wine, and a certain natural Drowſineſs, has been 
mop'd this many a Day, he can't now reliſh any Thing 
but Wine, and he has two Companions John, and Jodocus, 
that match him to a Hair. And as for Johz indeed ] 
can't ſay he is an ill Man, for he has nothing at all of 
a Man about him but his Beard, not a Grain of Learn- 
ing in him, and not much more common Prudence. And 
Jocodus he's ſo errant a Sot, that if he were not ty'd up 
to the Habit of his Order, he would walk the Streets in 
a Fools Cap with Ears and Bells at it. Ca. Truly they 
ſeem to me to be very good Men. E. But, my Ky, 
I know 'em better than you do. They will do good Ot- 
fices perhaps between you and your Parents, that they may 
gain a Proſelyte. Ca, Jodocus is very civil to me. Ex. 
A great Favour indeed. But ſuppoſe em good and learn- 
ed Men to day, you'll find 'em the contrary perhaps to mor- 
row ; and let them be what they will then you muſt bear 
with them. Cz. I am troubled to ſee ſo many Entertain- 
ments at my Father's Houſe, and marry'd Folks are ſo gi- 
ven to talk ſmutty, I am put to't ſometimes when Men 
come to kiſs me, and you know one can't well deny 2 
Kiſs, Ez. He that would avoid every Thing that offends 
him muft go out of the World; we muſt accuſtom our 
Ears to hear every Thing, but let nothing enter the 
Mind but what is good, I ſuppoſe your Parents allow 
 -you a Chamber to your ſelf. Ca. Yes, they do. Eu. Then 
you may xetice thither if you find the Company grow _— 
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ſome; and while they are drinking and joking, you max 


entertain your ſelf with Chriſt your Spouſe, praying, ſing- 
ing, and giving Thanks: Your Father's Houſe will not de- 
file you, and you will make it the more pure. Ca. But 


it is a great deal ſafer to be in Virgins Company.. Ez. I 


do not diſapprove of a chaſte Society : Yet I would not have 
you delude your ſelf with falſe Imaginations. When once 
you come to be throughly acquainted there, and ſee Things 


nearer Hand, perhaps Things won't look with ſo good a 


Face as they did once. They are not all Virgins that 
wear Vails ; believe me. Ca. Good Words, I beſeech you, 
Eu. Thoſe are good Words that are true Words, I never 
read of but one Virgin that was a Mother, z. e, the Virgin 


Mary, unleſs the Eulogy we appropriate to the Virgin be 


transferr'd to a great many to be call'd Virgins after Child- 
bearing. Ca. I abhor the Thoughts on't. Ez. Nay, and 
more than that, thoſe Maids, 11 aſſure you, do more than 
becomes Maids to do. Ca. Ay! Why ſo, pray? Eu. Be- 
cauſe- there are more among 'em that imitate Sappho in 
Manners, than are like her in Wit. Ca. I don't very well 
underſtand you. Ex. My dear Kitty, I therefore ſpeak in 
Cypher that you may not underſtand me, Ca, But my 
Mind runs ſtrangely upon this Courſe of Life, and I have 
a ſtrong Opinion that this Diſpoſition comes from God, 
becauſe it hath continu'd with me ſo many Years, and 
2 every Day ſtronger and ſtronger. Eu. Your - good 

arents being ſo violently - ſet againſt it, makes me ſuſpect it. 
If what you attempt were good, God would have inclin- 
ed your Parents to favour the Motion. But you have con- 
tracted this Affection from the gay Things you ſaw when 
you were a Child; the Tittle-tattles of the Nuns, and 
the Hankering you have after your old Companions, the 
external Pomp and ſpecious Ceremonies, and the Importu- 
nities of the ſenſcleſs Monks which hunt you to make a 
Proſelyte of you, that they may tipple more largely. They 
know your Father ta be liberal and bountiful, and they'II 
either give him an Invitation to them becauſe they know 
he'll bring Wine enough with him to ſerve for ten luſty 
Soaks, or elſe they'll come to him. Therefore let me ad» 
viſe you to do 'nothing without your Parents Conſent, 
whom God has appointed your Guardians, God would 
have inſpired their Minds too, if the Thing you were. at- 
tempting were a religions Matter, Ca. In this Matter 
it is Piety to contemn Father and Mather, Eu. It is, I 
grant, ſometimes a Piece of Piety to contemn Father or 


Mother far the Sake of Chriſt, | but for all that, he would 
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not act piouſly, that being a Chriſtian, and had a Pagan 
to his Father, who had nothing but his Son's Charity to 
ſupport him, ſhould forſake him, and leave him to ſtarve. 
If you had not to this Day profeſs'd Chriſt by Baptiſm, 
and your Parents ſhould forbid you to be baptis'd, you 
would indeed then do piouſly to prefer Chriſt before your im- 
pious Parents, or if your Parents ſhould offer to force you to 
do ſome impious, ſcandalous Thing, their Authority in that Caſe 
were to be contemned. But what is this to the Caſe of a Nun- 
nery? You have Chriſt at home. You have the Dictates of Na- 
ture, the Approbation of Heaven, the Exhortation of St. Paal, 
and the Obligation of human Laws, for your Obedience to Pa- 
rents, and will you now withdraw your ſelf from under the 
Authority of good and natural Parents, to give your ſelf 
up a Slave to a fictitious Father, rather than to your real Fa- 
ther, and a ſtrange Mother inſtead of your true Mother, 
and to ſevere Maſters and Miſtreſſes rather than Parents? 
For you are ſo under your Parents Direction, that they 
would have you be at Liberty wholly. And therefore 
Sons and Daughters are call'd [/iber;] Children, becauſe they 
are free from the Condition of Servants. You are now of a 
free-Woman about to make your ſelf voluntarily a Slave. 
The Clemency of the Chriſtian Religion has in a great 
Meaſure caſt out of the World the old Bondage, ſaving 
only ſome obſcure Foot-ſteeps in ſome few Places. But 
there is now a Days found out under Pretence of Reli- 
gion a new ſort of Servitude, as they now live indeed 
in many Monaſteries. You muſt do nothing there but by 
a Rule, and then all that you loſe they get. If you offer 
to ſtep but one Step out of the Door you're lugg*d back a- 
gain juſt like a Criminal that had poiſon'd her Father. And 
to make the Slavery yet the more evident, they change 
the Habit your Parents gave you, and after the Manner of 
thoſe Slaves in old Time, bought and ſold in the Market, 
they change the very Name that was given you in Baptiſin, 
and Peter or John, are call'd Francis, or Dominic, or Tho- 
mas. Peter firſt gives his Name up to Chritt, and being to 
be enter'd into Dominic's Order, he's call'd Thomas. If a 
1 — 8 Servant caſts off the Garment his Maſter gave him, is 
e not look'd upon to have renounc'd his Maſter ? And do 
we applaud him that takes upon him a Habit that Chriſt 
the Maſter of us all never gave him? He is puniſh'd more 
ſeverely for the changing it again, than if he had a hun- 
dred Times thrown away the Livery of his Lord and 
Emperor, which is the Innocency of his Mind. Ca. But 
they ſay, it is a meriterious Work to enter into this vo- 
. . e e luntar / 
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luntary Confinement. Eu. That is a phariſaical Doctrine, 
St. Paul teacheth us otherwiſe, and will not have him that is 
called free, make himſelf a Servant, but rather endeavour that 
he may be more free: And this makes the Servitude the 
worſe, that you muſt ſerve many Maſters, and thoſe moſt 
commonly Fools too, and Debauchees ; and beſides that, 
they are uncertain, being every now and then new : But anſwer 
me this one Thing, I beſeech you, do any Laws diſcharge 
you from your Duty to your Parents? Ca. No. Eu. Can 


you buy or ſell an Eſtate againſt your Parents Conſent ? 


Ca. No, I can't. Eu. What Right have you then to give 


away your ſelf to I know not whom, againſt your Parents 


Conſent? Are you not his Child, the deareſt and moſt 
appropriate Part of his Poſſefſion ? Ca. In the Buſineſs 
of Religion, the laws of Nature give Place. Ea. The 
great Point of our Religion lies in our Baptiſm : But 
the Matter in Queſtion here is, only the changing of 2 
Habit, or of ſuch a Courſe of Life, which in it ſelf, is 
neither Good nor Evil. And now conſider but this one 
Thing, how many valuable Privileges you loſe, together 
with your Liberty. Now, if you have a Mind to read, pray, 
or ſing, you may go into your own Chamber, as much and 
as often as you pleaſe. When you have enough of Retire- 
ment, you may» go to Church, hear Anthems, Prayers and 
Sermons, and if you ſee any Matron or Virgin remarkable 
for Piety, in whoſe Company you may get good ; if you 
ſee any Man that is endow'd with ſingular Probity, from 
whom you may learn what will make for your bettering, 
you may have their Converſation; and you may chuſe that 
Preacher that preaches Chriſt moſt purely. When once 
you come into a Cloyſter, all theſe Things, that are the 
greateſt Aſſiſtances in the Promotion of true Piety, you loſe at 
once. Ca. But in the mean Time I ſhall not be a Nun. 
Eu. What ſignifies the Name? Confider the Thing itſelf. 
They. make their boatt of Obedience, and won't you be 
praiſe-worthy, in being obedient to your Parents, your Bi- 
ſhop,#and your Paſtor, whom God has commanded you to 
obey ? Do you profeſs Poverty? And may not you too, 
when all is in your Parents Hands ? Although the Virgins 
of former Times were in an eſpecial Manner commended by 
holy Men, for their Liberality towards the Poor; but they 


could never have given any thing, if they had poſſeſſed 


nothing: Nor will your Charity be ever the leſs for living 


with your Parents. And what is there more in a Convent 
than\theſe? A Vail, a Linnen-Shift turned into a Stole, and 
certain Ceremonies, which of themſelves ſignify nothing ” 
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the Advancement of Piety, and make no Body more accep- 
table in the Eyes of Chriſt, who only regards the Purity of the 
Mind. Ca. This is News to me. Eu. But it is true News. 
When you nor being diſcharg'd from the Government of 
your Parents, can't diſpoſe of, or ſell ſo much as a Rag, or 
an Inch of Ground, what Right can you pretend to, for 
diſpoſing of your ſelf into the Service of a Stranger. Ca. 
They ſay, that the Authority of a Parent does not hinder 
a Child from entring into a religious Life. Ez. Did you 
not make Profeſſion of Religion in your Baptiſm ? Ca. Yes. 
Eu. And are not they religious Perſons that conform to the 
Precepts of Chriſt? Ca. They are ſo. Eu. What new 
Religion is that then, which makes that void, that the Law 
of Nature hath eſtabliſh'd ? What the old Law hath taught, 
and the Goſpel àpprov'd, and the Apoſtles confirm'd. 
That is an Ordinance that never came from Heaven, but 
was hatch'd by a Company of Monks in their Cells. And 
after this Manner, ſome of them undertake to juſtify a Mar- 
riage between a Boy and a Girl, though without.the Privi- 
ty, and againſt the Conſent of their Parents; if the Con- 
tract be (as they phraſe it) in Words of the preſent Tenſe : 
And yet that Poſition is neither according to the Dictate of 
Nature, the Law of Moſes, or the Doctrine of Chri/# or 
his Apoſtles. Ca. Do you think then, that I may not eſ- 
pouſe my ſelf to Chriſt without my Parents Conſent ? Ez. I 
fay, you have eſpous'd him already, and ſo we have all. 
Where is the Woman that marries the ſame Man twice? 
The Queſtion is here only about Places, Garments and Cc- 
remonies. I don't think Duty to Parents is to be aban- 
don'd for the Sake of theſe Things ; and you ought to look 
to it, that inſtead of eſpouſing Chriſt, you don't eſpouſe ſome 
Body elſe. Ca. But I am told, that in this Cafe it is 2 
Piece of the higheſt Sanctity, even to contenm ones Parents. 
Eu. Pray, require theſe Doctors to ſhew you a Text for it, 
out of the holy Scriptures, that teach this Doctrine; but if 
they can't do this, bid *em drink off a good large Bumper of 
Burgundian Wine: That they can do bravely. It is indeed 
a Piece of Piety to fly from wicked Parents to Chriſt : But 
to fly from pious Parents to a Monkery, that is ( as it 
too often proves / to fly from ought to ſtark naught. 
What pity is that I pray? Although in old Time, he that 
was converted from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity, paid yet as 
great a Reverence to his idolatrous Parents, as it was poſſible 
to be without prejudice to Religion it ſelf. Ca. Are you 
then againſt the main Inſtitution of a monaſtick Life? Eu. 
No, by no means: But as I will not perſuade ay Body 


1 
againſt it, that is already engag'd in this Sort of Life, to 
endeavour to get out of it, ſo I would moſt undoubtedly 


caution all young Women; eſpecially, thoſe of generous 
f Tempers, not to precipitate themſelves unadviſedly into that 
r State from whence there is no getting out afterwards: 
And the rather, becauſe their Charity is more in Danger in a 
, Cloyſter than out of it; and beſide that, you may do what- 
r ſoever is done there, as well at home. Ca. You have in- 
L deed urg'd many, and very conſiderable Arguments; yet this 
ö. Affection of mine can't be removed. Eu. If I can't diſ- 
© ſuade you from it, as I wiſh heartily I could; however, re- 
V member this one thing, that Eubulus told you before Hand. 
r 


In the mean Time out of the Love I bear you. I wiſh your 
2 Inclinations may ſucceed better than my Counſel. | 
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The Penitent Virgin. Wo. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


A Virgin repenting before ſhe had profeſs'd her ſelf, goes 
Home again to her Parents. The crafty Tricks of 
he Monks are detected, who terrify and frighten un- 
emen Minds into their Cloyſters, by feign d Ap- 
paritions and Viſions. | 


 EUBULUS, CATHERINE, 


E I could always wiſh to have ſach a Porter. Ca. 
+ And I to have ſuch Viſitors. Ez. But, fare-you- well, 
Kitty. Ca. What's the Matter, do you take leave before 
you ſalute? Ex. I did not come hither to ſee you cry: 
What's the matter, that as ſoon as ever you ſee me, the 
Tears ſtand in your Eyes? Ca. Why in ſuch Haſte ? Stay 
a little; pray, ſtay. Ill put on my better Looks, and we'll 
be merry together. Ex. What Sort of Cattle have we got 
here? Ca. Tis the Patriarch of the College: Don't go 
away, they have had their Doſe of Fuddle: Stay but a little 
while, and as ſoon as he is gone, we will diſcourſe as 
we uſe to do. Eu. Well, Pll be fo good natur'd as to 
hearken to you, though you would not to me. Now we 
are alone, you muſt tell me the whole Story, I would fain 


have 


* 
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have it from your own Mouth. Cz. Now I have found by 


Experience, of all my Friends, which I took to be very 
wiſe Men too, that no Body gave more wiſe and grave 
Advice than you, that are the youngeſt of 'em all. Ez. 
Tell me, how did you get your Parents Conſent at laſt > 
Ca. Firſt, by the reſtleſs Sollicitations of the Monks and 
Nuns, and then by my own Importunities and Tears, my 
Mother was at length brought over ; but my Father ſtood 
qut ſtifly ſtil] - But at laſt being ply*'d by ſeveral Engines, 
he was prevail'd upon to yield; but yet, rather like one 
that was forced, than that conſented. The Matter was con- 
cluded in their Cups, and they preach'd Damnation to him, 
# he refus'd to let Chriſt have his Spouſe. Eu. O the Vil- 
lainy of Fools! But what then? Ca. I was kept cloſe at 
Home for three Days ; but in the mean Time there were al- 
ways with me ſome Women of the College that they call 


© Converiites, mightily encouraging me to perſiſt in my holy 


Reſolution, and watching me narrowly, leſt any of my 
Friends or Kindred ſhould come at me, and make me alter 
my Mind. . In the mean While, my Habit was making rea- 
dy, and the Proviſion for the Feaſt. Eu. How did you find 
your ſelf? Did not your Mind miſgive you yet? Ca. 
No, not at all; and yer I was ſo horridly frighted, that I 
bad rather die ten Times over, than ſuffer the ſame again. 
Eu. What was that pray? Ca. It is not ta be uttered. 


Eu. Come, tell me freely, you know I'm your Friend. 


Ca. Will you keep Counſel. Eu. I ſhould do that without 
promiſing, and I hope you know me better than to doubt 
of it. Ca. I had a moſt dreadful! Apparition. Ex. Perhaps 
it was your evil Genius that puſh'd you on to this. Ca. I 
am fully perſuaded it was an evil Spirit. Ez. Tell me 
what Shape it was in? Was it ſuch as we uſe to paint 


With a crooked Beak, long Horns, Harpies Claws, and 


fwinging Tail? Ca. You make a Game. of it, but I had 
rather fink into the Earth, than fee ſuch another. Eu. And 


were your Women Sollicitreſſes with you then? Ca. No, 


nor I would not ſo much as open my Lips of it to them, 
though they ſifted me moſt particularly about it, when they 


found me almaſt dead with the Surpriſe. Eu. Shall I tell 


you what it was? Ca. Do if you can. Eu. Thoſe Wo- 


men had certainly bewitch'd you, or conjur'd your Brain 


out of your Head rather. But did you perſiſt in your Reſo- 


lation ſtill, for all this. Ca. Yes, for they told me, that 
many were thus troubled upon their firſt conſecrating them- 


ſelves to Chri/t; but if they got the better of the Devil 
that Bout, he'd let them alone for ever after. Es. * 


© 


pe E 
What Pomp were you carried out with? Ca. They put 
on all my Finery, let down my Hair, and dreſs'd me juſt 
as if it had been for my Wedding. Eu. To a fat Monk, 
perhaps ; Hem ! a Miſchief take this Cough. Ca. I was 
carried from my Father's Houſe to the College by broad 
Day-light, and a World of People ſtaring at me. Eu. O 
theſe Scaramouches, how they know to wheedle the poor 
People! How many Days did you continue in that holy 
College of Virgins, forfooth* Ca. Till part of the twelfth 
Day. Eu. But what was it that changed your Mind, that 
had been ſo reſolutely bent upon it. Ca. I muſt not tell 
you what it was, but it was ſomething very conſiderable. 
When I had been there fix Days, I ſent for my Mother, I 
begged of her, and beſought her, as ſhe lov'd my Life, to 
get me out of the College again. She would not hear owt, 
bur bad ine hold to my Reſolution. Upon that I ſent for 
my Father, but he chid me too, telling me, that I had 
made him maſter his Affections, and that now he'd make 
me maſter mine, and not ditgrace him, by ſtarting from my 
purpoſe. At laſt, when I faw that I could do no good 
with them this way, I told my Father and Mother both, 
that to pleaſe them, I would ſubmit to die, and that would 
certainly be my Fate, if they did not take me out, and that 
very quickly too; and upon this, they took me Home. Ex. 
It was very well that you recanted before you had profeſs'd 
your ſelf for good and all: But ſtill, I don't hear what it 
was that changed your Mind ſo ſuddenly. Ca. I never told 
any Mortal yet, nor ſhall, Eu. What if I ſhould gueſs ? 
Ca. I'm fure you can't gueſs it; and if you do, I wor't tell 
you. Eu. Well, for all that, I gueſs what it was. But in 
the mean Time, you have been at a great Charge. Ca. 
Above 400 Crowns. Eu. O theſe guttling Nuptials! well, 
but I am glad though the Mony is gone, that you're -ſafe : 
For the Time to come, hearken to good Counſel when it is 
given you. Ca. So I will. The burnt Child dreads the Fire. 


The 
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The Uneaſy Wife. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy, entitled, The uneaſy Wife: Or, Uxor 
| MH treats of many Things that relate to 
| the mutual Nouriſhment of conjugal Affection. Con- 
| cerning the concealing @ Husband's Faults ; of not in- 

terrupting conjugal Benevolence; of making up Dif- 
ferences ;, of mending a Husband's Manners; of a 
Moman's Condeſcention to her Husband. What is 
tbe Beauty of a Woman; ſhe diſgraces herſelf, that 
diſgraces ber Husband; that the Wife ought to ſub- 
mit to the Husband ;, that the Husband ought not to 
be out of Humour when the Wife is, aud on the 
contrary; that they ought to ſludy mutual Concord, 
fince there is no Room for Advice; that they ought 
to couceal one anothers Faults, and not expoſe one ano- 
ther; that it is in the Power of the Wife to mend 
her Husband,; that ſhe ought to carry herſelf enga- 
gingly, learn his Humour, what provokes him or ap- 
Pe iſes him; that all Things be in Order at Home 
that he have what he likes beſt to eat; that if the 
Hausband be vext, the Wife dont laugh ; if be be 
angry, thiit ſhe ſhould ſpeak pleaſantly to him, or 
bold her Tongue; that what ſhe blames him for, 
Hound be hetwixt themſelves; the Method of ad mo- 
_ wiſhing ;, that ſhe ought to make her Complaint to no 
| Body but her Husband's* Parents; or to ſome pecu- 
| liar Friends that have an Influence upon him. The 
Hxample of a prudent Man, excellently managing a 
youns moroſe Wife, by making his Complaint to ber 
Father. Anot ber of a prudent Wife, that by her 
good Carriage reformed a Husband that frequented 
lead Company. Another of a Man that had beaten 
bis Wife in his angry Fit; that Husbands are to be 
overcome, brought into Temper by Mildneſs, & * 
| an 
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and Kindneſs ; that there ſhould be no Contention in 
the Chamber or in the Bed; but that Care ſhould be 
taken, that nothing but Pleaſantnt/s and Engageing- 
neſs be there. The Girdle of Venus is Agreeableneſ5 
of Manners. Children make a mutual Amity. That 
a Woman ſeparated from her Husband, is nothing: 
Let her always be mindful of the Reſpect that is 


duè to a Husband. | 


EULALIA, XANTIPPE: 


E Moſt welcome Xamntippe, a good Morning to you. 
Xa. I wiſh you the ſame, my dear Eulalia. Me- 
thinks you look prettier than you uſe to do. Eu. 
What do you begin to banter me already ? Xa. No, up- 
on my Word, for you ſeem ſo to me. Eu. Perhaps then 
my new Cloths may ſet me off to Advantage. Xa. You 
gueſs right, it is one of the prettieſt Suits I ever beheld 
in all my Life. It is Engliſ Cloth, I ſuppoſe. Eu. It 
is indeed of Exgliþ Wool, but it is a Venetian Dye, 
Xa. It is as ſoft as Silk, and *tis a charming Purple. Who 
gave you this fine Preſent ? Ez. My Husband. From whom 
ſhould a virtuous Wife receive Preſents from but from him. 
Xa. Well, you are a happy Woman, that you are, to have 
ſuch a good Husband. For my Part, I wiſh I had been 
married to a Muſhroom when I was married to my Nic. 
Eu. Why ſo, pray? What, is it come to an open 


\ Rupture between you already? Xa. There is no Poſſibi- 


lity of agreeing with ſuch a one as I have got. You 
fee what a ragged Condition I am; ſo he lets me go like 
a Dowdy ! May | never ſtir, if I an't aſnam'd to go out 
of Doors any whither, when I ſee how fine other Wo⸗ 
men are, whoſe Husbands are nothing nigh ſo rich as 
mine is. Eu. The Ornament of a Matron does not con- 
iſt in fine Cloths or other Deckings of the Body, as the 
Apoſtle Peter teaches, for I heard that lately in a Ser- 
mon; but in chaſte and modeſt Behaviour, and the Orna- 
ments of the Mind. Whores are trick'd up to take the 
Eyes of many, but we are well enough dreſt, if we do but 
pleaſe our own Husbands. Fa. But mean while this 
worthy Tool of mine, that is ſo ſparing toward his Wife, 


laviſhly ſquanders away the, Portion 1 brought along with 


me, which by the Way was not a mean one. Eu. In 
What ? Xa. Why, as the Maggot bites, ſometimes at the 
tavern, ſometimes upon his Whores, ſometimes a gaming. 

Eu. 
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Ex. O fie, you ſhould never ſay ſo of your Husband. 
Xa. But I'm ſure 'tis too true, and then when he comes 
home, after 1 have been waiting for him till I don't know 
what Time at Night, as drunk as David's Sow, he does no- 
thing but lye ſhoring all Night long by my Side, and ſome- 
times beſpues the Bed too, to ſay nothing more. Eu. 
Hold your Tongue: You diſgrace your ſelf in diſgracing 
your Husband. Xa. Let me die, if I had not rather lye 
with a Swine than ſuch a Husband as I have got. Ex. 
Don't you ſcold at him then? Xa. Yes indeed, I uſe him 
as he deſerves. He finds I have got a Tongue in my 
Head. Eu. Well, and what does he ſay to you again? 
Aa. At firſt he uſed to hector at me luſtily, thinking to 
fright me with his big Words. Ez. Well, and did your 
Words never come to down right Blows ? Xa. Once, and 
but once, and then the Quarrel roſe to that Height on 
both Sides, that we were within an Ace of going to 


fifty Cuffs. Eu. How, Woman! ſay you ſo! Xa. He 


held up his Stick at me, ſwearing and curſing like a 
Toot-Soldier, and threatening me dreadfully. Eu. Were 
not you afraid then? Xa. Nay, I ſnatch'd up a three 


legg'd Stool, and if he had but touch'd me with his 
Finger, he ſhould have known he had to do with a Woman 


of Spirit. Eu. Ah! my Xantippe, that was not becoming. 
Eu. What becoming? If he does not uſe me like a Wife, I 
won't uſe him like a Husband, Eu. But St. Paul teaches, 
that Wives ought to be ſubje&t to their own Husbands 


With all Reverence. And St. Peter propoſes the Exam- 


ple of Sarah to us, who call'd her Husband Abraham 
Lord. Aa. I have heard thoſe Things, but the. ſame Paul 


likewiſe teaches that Men ſhould love their Wives as Chr:/t 


lov*'d his Spoxzſe the Church. Let him remember his Duty 
and I'll remember mine. Eu. But nevertheleſs when Things 
are come to that Paſs that one muſt ſubmit to the other, 
it is but reaſonable that the Wife ſubmit to her Husband. 
Xa. Yes indeed, if he deſerves the Name of a Husband 
who uſes me like a Kitchen Wench. Eu. But, tell me, 


| Kaniippe, did he leave off threatening after this? Xa. He 


did leave off, and it was his Wiſdom ſo to do, or elſe he 
would have been threſh'd. Eu. But did not you leave off 
Scolding at him? Xa. No, nor never will. Ez. But what 
does he do in the mean Time? Na. What! Why ſome- 
times he pretends himſelf to be faſt aſleep, and ſome- 
times does nothing in the World but laugh at me; ſome- 


times he catches up his Fiddle that has but three —_ 
Craps 
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ſcraping upon it with all his Might, and drowns the - 
Noiſe of my Bawling. Eu. And does not that vex you |. 
to the Heart? Xa. Ay, ſo that it is impoſſible to be ex- + 


preſs'd, ſo that ſometimes I can ſcarce keep my Hands off 


of him. Eu. Well, my Xantippe, give me Leave to talk a 
little freely with you. Aa. I do give you Leave. Eu. 
Nay, you ſhall uſe the ſame Freedom with me. Our In- 


timacy which has been in a Manner from our very Cra- 


dles requires this. Xa. You ſay true, nor was there any 


of my Play-fellows that I more dearly lov'd than you. 


Ex. Let your Husband be as bad as bad can be, think up- 


on this, That there is no changing. Heretofore, indeed, Di- 
vorce was a Remedy for irreconcileable Diſagreements, but 
now this is entirely taken away : He muſt be your Hus- 
band and you his Wife to the very laſt Day of Life. 
Aa. The Gods did very wrong that depriv'd us of this 
Privilege. Eu. Have a Care what you ſay. It was the 
Will of Chriſt. Xa. I can ſcarce believe it. Eu. It is as 
I tell you. Now you thave nothing left to do but to 
ſtudy to ſuit your Tempers and Diſpoſitions one to ano- 
ther, and agree together. Xa. Do you think, | can be a- 
ble to new-make him? Eu. It does not a little depend 
upon the Wives, what Men Husbands ſhall be. Xa, Do you 
and your | Husband agree very well together? Eu. All is 
quiet with us now. Aa. Well then, you had ſome Dif- 
ference at firſt? Xa. Never any Thing of a Storm ; but 
yet, as it is common With human Kind, ſomietimes a few 
ſmall Clouds would riſe, which might have produc'd a 
Storm, if it had not been prevented by Condeſcention. 
Every one has his Humours, and every one their Fancies, 
and if we would Honeſtly ſpeak the Truth, every one his 
Faults, more or leſs, which if in any State, certainly in 
Matrimony we ought to connive at, and not to hate. A. 
You ſpeak very right. Eu. It frequently happens that that 
mutual Love that ought to be between the Husband and 
Wife is cooled before they come to be throughly acquain- 
ted one with another. This is the firſt Thing that ought 
to be provided againſt; for when a Spirit of Diſſention is 
once ſprung up, it is a difficult Matter to bring them to 
a Reconciliation, eſpecially. if it ever proceeded ſo far as zo 
come to reproachful Reflections. Thoſe Things that are 
Join'd together with Glue, are eaſily pull'd one from, an- 
Other if they be handled roughly as ſoon as done, but 


when once they have been faſt united together, and the 
Glue is dry, there is nothing more firm. For this Rea- 


fon, all the Care poflible is M be taken that good W 
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between Man and Wife be cultivated and confirmed even in 
the Infancy of Matrimony. This is principally effected 
by Obledviouſneſs „ and an Agreeableneſs of Tem- 
pers. For that Love that is founded only upon Beauty, is 


for the moſt part but ſhort - lived. Xa. But, prithee, tell me 


by what rts you brought your Husband to your 
Humour. Ez. Tl tell yon for this End, that you may 
me. A4. Hell, I will, if I can. Ex. 
It will be very eaſy to do, if you will; nor is it too 
late yet; for he is in the Flower of his Youth, and you are 
but a Girl; and as I take it, have not been married this 
T welve-months yet. A2. You are very right. Eu. Then 
I'll tell you; t upon Condition, that you'll not ſpeak of 
it. Xa. Well, I will not. Eu. It was my firſt Care that 
I might pleaſe my Husband in every Reſpe&, that nothing 
might give him Offence. I diligently obſerved his Inclina- 
tions. and Temper, and alſo obſerved what were his eaſieſt 
Moments, what Things pleas'd him, and what vex'd him, 
as they uſe to do who tame Elephants and Lious, or ſuch 
Sort of Creatures, that can't be maſtered by downright 
Strength. Xa. And ſuch an Animal have I at Home. Eu. 


_ += Thoſe that go near Elephants, wear no Garment that is 
= White ; nor thoſe who manage Bulls, red; becauſe it is 
 - Found by Experience, that theſe Creatures are made fierce by 


_ theſe Colours, juſt as Tygers are made ſo raging mad by 


5 85 the Sound of a Drum, that they will tear their own ſelves; 


and Jockies have particular Sounds, and Whiſtles, and 
Stroakings, and other Methods to ſooth Horſes that are 
mettleſome: How much more does it become us to uſe 
theſe Acts towards our Husbands, with whom, whether we 
will or no, we muſt live all our lives at Bed and Board? 
Xa. Well, go on with what you have begun. Ez. Having 
found out his Humour, I accommodated my ſelf to him, ta- 
king Care that nothing ſhould offend him. Xa. How could 
you do that? Eu. I was very diligent in the Care of my 
Family, which is the peculiar Province of Women, that 
nothing was neglected, and that every Thing ſhould be ſui- 
table to his Temper, altho' it were in the moſt minute 
Things. Xz. What Things? Ez. Suppoſe my Husband 
peculiarly fancied ſuch a Diſh of Meat, or liked it dreſs'd 
after ſach a Manner; or if he lik'd his Bed made after ſuch 
or ſuch a Manner. Xa. But how could you humour one 
who was zever at Home, or was drunk? Eu. Have Pa- 
tience, I was coming to that Point. If at any Time my 
Husband feem'd to be melancholy, and did not much care 
for talking, 1 did not laugh, and put on a gay Humour, 
FT 2 | | as 
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s ſome Women are us'd to do; but I put on a grave de- 


mure Countenance, as well as he. For as a Looking-Glaſs, 
if it be a true one, repreſents the Face of the Perſon that 
looks into it, ſo a Wife ought to frame herſelf to the 
Temper of her Husband, not to be chearful when he is me- 


lancholy, nor be merry when he is in a Paſſion. And if 
at any Time he was in a Paſſion, I either endeavoured to 


ſooth him with fair Words, or held my Tongue till his Paſ- 
ſion was over, and having had Time to cool, Opportunity 


offered, either of clearing my ſelf, or of admoniſhing him. 


I took the ſame Method, if at any Time he came Home 
fuddled, and at ſuch a Time never gave him any Thing but 
tender Language, that by kind Exprefſions, I might get him 
to go to Bed. Xa. This is indeed a very unhappy Portion 
for Wives, if they muſt only humour their Husbands, 
when they are in a Paſſion, and doing every Thing that they 
have a Mind to do. Eu. As tho' this Duty were not re- 
ciprocal, and that our Husbands are not forc'd to bear with 
many of our Humours : However, there is a Time, when 
a Wife may take the Freedom in a Matter of ſome Im- 
portance to adviſe her Husband ; but as for ſmall Faults, it 


is better to wink at them. Xa. But what Time ig that? 


Eu. When his Mind is ſerene ; when he's neither in a Paſ- 
fion, nor in the Hippo, nor in Liquor; then being in private, 
you may kindly adviſe him, but rather entreat him, that he 
would act more prudently in this or that Matter, relating 
either to his Eſtate, Reputation, or | Health. And this very 
Advice is to be ſeaſon'd with witty Jeſts and Pleaſantries. 
Sometimes by Way of Preface, I make a Bargain with him 
before-hand, that he ſhall not be angry with me, if being a 
fooliſh Woman, I zake upon me to adviſe him in any Thing, 
that might ſeem to concern his Honour, Health or Preſerva- 
tion. When I have ſaid what I had a Mind to ſay, I break 
off that Diſcourſe, and turn it into ſome other more enter- 
taining Subject. For, my Aautippe, this is the Fault of us 
Women, that when once we have begun, we don't know 
when to make an End. Xa. by, ſo they ſay, indeed. Eu. 
This chiefly I obſerved as a Rule, never to chide my Hus- 
band before Company, nor to carry any Complaints out of 


Doors. What paſſes between two People, is more eaſily  _ 
made up, than when' once it has taken Air. Now if an 


Thing of that kind ſhall happen, that cannot be born with, 
and that the Husband can't be cur'd by the Admonition 
of his Wife, it is more prudent for the Wife to carry her 
Complaints to her Husband's Parents and Kindred, than to 
her own; and fo to ſoften her Complaint, that ſhe mayn't 
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ſeem to hate her Husband, but her Husband's Vices : And 
not to blab out all neither, that her Husband may tacitly 
own and love his Wife for her Civility. Xa. A Woman 
muſt needs be a Philoſopher, who can be able to do this. 
Ex. By this Deportment we invite .our Husbands to return 
the Civility. Xa. But there are ſome Brutes in the World, 
whom you cannot amend, by the atmoſt good Carriage. 
Eu. In truth I don't think it: But put the Caſe they are: 
Firſt, conſider this; a Husband muſt be born with, let him be 
as bad as he will. It is therefore better to bear With him as 
he is, or made a little better by our courteous Temper, than 
by our Outrageouſneſs 20 male him grow every Day worſe 
and worſe. What if I ſhould give Inſtances of Husbands, 
Who by the like civil Treatment have altered their Spouſes 
much for the better? How much more does it become us, to 
uſe our Husbands after this Manner? Xa. You will give an In- 
- ſtance hen of a Mau, that is as unlike my Husband, as 
black is from white. E. I have he honour to be acquainted 
with a Gentleman of a noble Family, Learned, and of ſingu- 
lar Addreſs and Dexterity, he married a young Lady, a Vir- 
gin of ſeventeen Years of Age, that had been educated all 
along in the Country in her Father's Houſe, as Men of Quali- 
ty love to reſide in the Country, for the Sake of Hunting 
and Fowling : He had a Mind to have a raw unexperienc'd 
Maid, that he might the more eaſily form her Manners to his 
.own-Hzmour. He begun to inſtruct her in Literature and 
+ Muſick, and to uſe her by Degrees to repeat the Heads of 
. Sermons, which ſhe heard, and to accompliſh her with other 
Things, which would afterwards be of ufe to her. Now 
theſe | Things being wholly - new to the | Girl, which had 
been brought up at Home, to do nothing but goſſip and 
play, ſhe ſoon grew weary of this Life, ſhe abſolutely re- 
Fus'd to ſubmit to what her Husband requir'd of her; and 
When her Husband preſs'd her about it, ſhe would cry con- 
tinually, ſometimes ſhe would throw herſelf flat on the 
Ground, and beat her Head againſt the Ground, as tho' ſhe 
wiſh'd for Death. Her Husband finding there was no End 
of this,” conceal'd his Reſentment, gave his Wife an Invitati- 
On to go along with him into the Country to his Father-in- 
Law's Houſe, for the Sake of a little Diverſion. His Wife 
very readily obey'd him in this Matter. When they came 
there, the Husband left his Wife with her Mother and Sit- 
ters, and went a Hunting with his Father-in-Law ; there 
having taken him aſide privarely, he tells his Father-in-Law, 
that whereas he was in good Hopes to have had an agreea- 
ble Companion of his Daughter, he now had one that Wan 
*} oe 5 
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ways a crying, and fretting herſelf; nor could ſhe be cured 
by any Admonitions, and entreats him to lend a helping 


Hand to cure his Daughter's Diſorder. His Father-in-Law 
made him anſwer, that he had once put his Daughter into 
his Hand, and if ſhe did not obey him, he might uſe his Aus 
thority, and cudgel her into a due Submiſſion. The Son- in- 
Law replies, I know my own Power, but I had much ra- 
ther ſhe ſhould be reform'd by your Art or Authority, than 
to come to theſe Extremities. The Father- in- Law promis'd 
him to take ſome Care about the Matter: So a Day or two 
after, he takes a proper Time and Place, when he was alone 
with his Daughter, and looking auſterely upon her, begins in 
telling her how homely ſhe was, and how diſagreeable as to 
her Diſpoſition, and how often he had been in fear that he 
ſhould never be able to get her a Husband: But after much 
Pains, ſays he, I found you ſuch a one, that the beſt Lady 
in the Land would have been glad of; and yet, you not 
being ſenſible what I have done for you, nor conſidering that 
you have ſuch a Husband, who if he were not the beſt 
natur'd Man in the World, would ſcarce do you the Ho- 
nour to take you for one of his Maid Servants, you 
are diſobedient to him: T'o make ſhort of my Story, the 
Father grew ſo hot in his Diſcourſe, that he ſeem'd to be 
ſcarce able to keep his Hands off her; for he was ſo won- 
derful cunning a Man, that he would act any Part, as well 


as any Comedian. The young Lady, partly for fear, and 


partly eonvinc'd by the truth of what was told her, fell 
down at her Father's” Feet, beſeeching him to forget paſt 
Faults, and for the Time to come, ſhe would be mindful 
of her Duty. Her Father freely forgave her, and alſo pro- 
miſed, that he would be to her a very indulgent Father, 
provided ſhe perform'd what ſhe promiſed. Xa. Well, what 
happened after that? Eu. The young Lady going away, 
after her Father's Difcourſe was ended, went directly into 
her Chamber, and finding her Husband alone, ſhe fell down 
on her Knees, and ſaid, Husband, till this very Moment, I 
neither knew you nor my ſelf ; but from this Time forward, 
you ſhall find me another Sort of Perſon ; only, I entreat 
you to forget what is paſt. The Husband received this Speech 
with a Kiſs, and promiſed zo do every thing ſhe could defire, 


it ſhe did but continue in that Reſolution. Xa. What 


Did ſhe continue in it? Ex. Even to her dying Day; nor 
was any Thing ſo mean, but ſhe readily and chearfully went 
about it, if her Husband would have it ſo. So great a 
Love grew, and was confirm'd between them. Some 
Years after, the young Lady would often congratulate on 
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ſelf, that ſhe had happen'd to marry ſuch a Husband, which 


had it not happened, ſaid ſhe, I had been the moſt wretch- 
ed Woman alive. Xa. Such Husbands are as ſcarce wow 4 


Days, as white Crows. Eu. Now if it will not be tedi- 


ous to you, I'll tell yon a Story, that lately happen- 
ed in this City, of a Husband that was reclaimed by the 
good Management of his Wife. Aa. I have nothing to do 
at preſent, and your Converſation is very diverting. Eu. 
There is a certain Gentleman of no mean Deſcent, he, like 


the reſt of his Quality, uſed often to go a Hunting: Be- 


ing in the Country, he happen'd to ſee a young Damſel, the 
Daughter of a poor old Woman, and began to fall deſpe- 
rately in love with her. He was a Man pretty well in 
Vears; and for the Sake of this young Maid, he often lay 


out a Nights, and his Pretence for it was Hunting. His 


Wite, a Woman of an admirable Temper, ſuſpecting ſome- 
thing more than ordinary, went in ſearch to find out her 
Husband's Intrigues, and having diſcovered them, by I can't 
tell what Method, ſhe goes to the Country Cottage, and 
learnt all the Particulars where he lay, what he drank, and 
What Manner of Entertainment he had at Table. There 
Was no Furniture in the Houſe, nothing but naked Walls. 
The Gentlewoman goes home, and quickly after goes back 
again, carrying with her a handſome Bed and Furniture, ſome 
Plate, and Money, bidding them to treat him with more 
Reſpect, if at any Time he came there again. A few Days 
after, her Husband ſteals an Opportunity to go thither, and 
ſees the Furniture encreas'd, and finds his Entertainment 


more delicate than it us'd to be, he enquired from whence 


this unaccuſtomed Finery came: They ſaid that a certain 
honeſt Gentlewoman of his Acquaintance, brought theſe 
Things; and gave them in Charge, that he ſhould be treated 
with more reſpe& for the future. He preſently ſuſpected 
that this was done by his Wife. When he came Home, 
he ask'd her if ſhe had been there. She did not deny it. 
Then he ask*d her for what Reaſon ſhe had ſent thither that 
houſhold Furniture? My Dear, ſays ſhe, you are us'd to a 
handſomer Way of Living: I found that you far'd hardly 
there, I thought it my Duty, ſince you took a Fancy 20 zhe 


Place, that your Reception ſhould be more agreeable. 


A. A Wife good even to an exceſs. I ſhould ſooner have 


Tent him a Bundle of Nettles and Thorns, than furniſb'd him 


with a fine Bed. Eu. But hear the Concluſion of my Story, 
the Gentleman was ſo touch'd, ſeeing ſo much good Nature 
and Temper in his Wife, that he never after that viola- 
ted her Bed, but folaced himſelf wich her at home. I know 
; wy you 


e 
you know Gilbert the Dutchman. Xa. I know him. Zu. He, 
you know, in the prime of his Age marry'd 4 Gentlewoman 
well ſtricken in Years, and in a declining Age. Aa. It 


may be he marry'd the Portion and not the Woman. Ez. 


So it was. He having an Averſion to his Wife, was over 
Head and Ears in Love with a young Woman, with whom 
he us'd ever and anon to divert himſelf abroad. He very 
ſeldom either din'd or ſupp'd at home. What would you 
have done, if this had been your Caſe, Xantippe ? Xa. Wh 
I would have torn his beloved Strumpet's Head-cloths off, 
and I would have waſh'd him well with a Chamber Por, 
when he was going to her, that he might have gone thus 


perfum'd to his Entertainment. Ea. But how much more 


prudently did this Gentlewoman behave herſelf. She invi- 


ted his Miſtreſs home to her Houſe and treated her with a/f 


the Civility imagiuable. So ſhe kept her Husband without 
any magical Charms. And if at any Time he ſupp'd a- 
broad with her, ſhe ſent hem thither ſome Nicety or other, 
deſiring them to be merry together. Xa. As for me, I would 


ſooner chooſe to loſe my Life than to be Bawd to my o.õ n 


Husband. Ez, But in the mean Time, pray conſider the Mat- 
ter ſoberly and coolly. Was not this much better, than if ſhe 
had by her ill Temper totally - alienated her Husband's Af 
feetions from her, and ſpent her whole Life in quarrelling 
and brawling. Au. I believe, that of two Evils it was the 
leaſt, but I could never have ſubmitted to it. Eu. I will add 


one more, and then I'Il have done with Examples. A next 


Door Neighbour of ours is a very honeſt, good, Man, but a 
little too ſubje& to Paſſion. One Day he beat his Wife, 


a Woman of commendable Prudence. She immediately with- 
drew into a private Room, and there gave Vent to her Grief 
by Tears and Sighs. Soon after upon ſome Occafion her 


Husband- came into the Room, and found his Wife all in 
Tears. What's the Matter, ſays he, that you're crying and 
ſobbing like 2 Child. To which ſhe prudently reply'd, Why, 
ſays ſhe, is it not much better to lament my Misfortune 
here, than if J ſhould make a Bawling in the Street, as o- 
ther Women do? The Man's Mind was ſo overcome and 
mollified by this Anſwer, ſo like a Wife, that giying her his 
Hand he made a ſolemn Promiſe to his Wife he would never lay 
his Hand upon her after, as long as he liz'd. Nor did he ever 


do it. Xa. I have obtain'd as much from my Husband, but. 


by a different Conduct. Eu. But in the mean Time there 
are perpetual Wars between you, X. What then would 
you have me to do? Ez. If your Husband offers you any 
Afﬀront, you mult take no * of it, but endeavour to 


gain 
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gain his good Will by all good Offices, courteous Carriage, 


and meekneſs of Spirit, and by zheſe Methods, you will in 
Time, either wholly reclaim him, or at leaſt you will live 
with him much more eaſy than now you do. Xa. Ay, but 
he's too ill natur'd to be wrought upon by all the kind Of- 
fices in the World. Eu. Hold, don't ſay ſo, there is no 
Beaſt that is ſo ſavage but he may be tam'd by good Man- 


agement ; therefore don't deſpair of it as to a Man. Do 


but make the Experiment for a few Months, and if 
you do not find that this Advice has been of Benefit to 
you, blame me. And there are alſo ſome Faults that you 
muſt wink at; but above all Things, it is my Opinion, 
you ought to avoid ever to begin any Quarrel either in 
the Bed-chamber, or in Bed, and to take a ſpecial Care 
that every Thing there be cheerful and pleaſant, For if 
that Place which is conſecrated for the wiping out o/d 
Miſcarriages and the cementing of Love, comes to be un- 
hallowed by Contention and Sourneſs of Temper, all. Re- 
medy for the Reconcilement is taken away. For there are 


ſome Women of ſo moroſe Tempers that they will be que- 


rulous and ſcold even while the Rites of Love are per- 
forming, and will by the uneaſineſs of their Tempers ren- 
der that Fruition it ſelf diſagreeable which is wont to diſ- 
Charge the Minds of Men from any Heart burning, that 
they may have had; and by this Means they ſpoil that Cor- 
dial, by which Miſunderſtandings in Matrimony might be 
cured. X. That has been often my Caſe. Eu. And tho' 


it ought always to be the Care of a Wife, not to make 


her Husband uneaſy in any Thing ; yet that ought to be 
eſpecially her Care to ſtudy, in conjugal Embraces to 
render her ſelf by all Ways poſſible, agreeable and de- 
lightful to her Husband. Xa. To a Man, indeed! But I 
have to do with an untractable Beaſt. Eu. Come, come, 
leave off railing. For tne moſt Part Husbands are made 


bad, by our bad Conduct. But to return to our Argu- 


ment, thoſe that are converſant in the antient Fables of 
the Poets, tell you that Venus, (whom they make a God- 
deſs, that preſides over Matrimony) had a Girdle or Cef 
zus Which was made for her by Vulcay's Art, in which 
were interwoven all bewitching Ingredients of an amorous 
- Medicament, 'and that ſhe put this on whenever ſhe went 
tb bed to her Husband. Xa. I hear a Fable. Ez. It is 
true: But hear the Moral of it. Xa. Tell it me. Eu. That 
teaches that a Wife onght to uſe all the Care imagina- 
be to be fo engaging to her Husband in conjugal Em- 
braces, that matrimonial Affection may be retafn'd and 
EI | 5 | renew 
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renew'd, and if there has been any Diſtaſte or Averſion 
it may be expell'd the Mind. Xa. But where can 4 
Body get this Girdle. Eu. There is no Need of Witcherafts 
and Spells 20 procure one. There is no Enchantment ſo ef- 
fectual as Virtue, joyn'd with a ſweetneſs of Diſpoſition. 
Xa. I can't be able to 20 bring my ſelf to humour ſuch a 
Husband as I have got. Eu. But this is for your Intereſt, 
that he would leave off to be ſuch à bad Hasband. If you 
could by Circe's Art transform your Husband into a Swine 


ſhould or no. Eu. Which had you rather have, a Swine to 
your Husband, or a Man? Xa. In truth I had rather have 
a Man. Eu. Well, come on. What if you could by Cir- 
ce's Arts make him a Sober Man of a Drazkard, a fragal 
Man of a Spendthriſt, a diligent Man of an ziale Fellow ? 
would you not do it? Xa. To be ſure, I would do it. 
But how ſhall J aztain the Art? Eu. You have the Art 
in your ſelf, if you would but make Uſe of it. Whether 
you will or no he muſt be your Husband, and the better 
Man you make him, the more you conſult your own Ad- 
vantage. You only keep your Eyes fix'd upon his Faults, 
and thoſe aggravate your Averſion to him; and only hold 
him by this Handle, which is ſuch a one that he cannot 
be held by; but rather take Notice of what good Quali- 
ties he has, and hold him by this Handle, which is a 
Handle he may be held by : Before you married him, you 
had Time of conſidering what his Defe&s were. A 
Husbind is not to be choſen by the Eyes only, but by the 
Ears too. Now *tis your Time to cure him, and not to 
find Fault with him. Xa. What Woman ever made Choice 
of a Husband by her Ears? Eu. She chuſes a Husband 
by her Eyes, which looks at nothing elſe but his 
Perſon and bare Outſide: She chaſes him by her Ears, 


World. Xa. This is good Advice, but it is 700 late. Ez. 
But it is not too late to endeavour to amend your Husband. 
It will contribute ſomething to the Matter, if you could 
have any Children by him. Xa. I have had one. Eu. when? 
Xa, A long Time ago? Eu. How many Months? Xa. 
Why, about ſeven. Ex. What do I hear! You put me 
in Mind of the Joke of the three Months Lying in. Xa. 

no means. Eu. It muſt be ſo, if you reckon from 
the Day of Marriage. Aa. But I had ſome private Diſcourſe with 
him before Marriage. Ex. Are Children got by Talking? Xa. 


ban to play with me, tickling me about the Arm-pits and 
1925 2 93 Sides 


or a Bear, would you do it? Xa. I can't tell, whether 1 
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He having by Chance got me into a Room by my ſelf, be- 
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Sides to make me laugh, and I not being able to bear being 


tickled any longer, threw my ſelf flat upon the Bed, and he 
lying upon me, kiſs'd me, and I don't know what he did 
to me beſides ; but this is certain, within a few Days af. 
ter, my Belly began to ſwell. Eu. Get you gone now, 
and flight a Husband, who if he can get Children jeſting, 
what will he do if he ſets about it in earneſt? Xa. I ſuſ- 
pect that I am now with Child by him again. Ez. O brave 
to a good Soil, here's a good Ploughman # vill it. Xa. 
As to this Affair, he's better than I wiſh he was. Ez. 
Very few Wives have this Complaint to make: But, I ſzp- 
Foſe, the marriage Contract was made between you, before 
this happened. Aa. It was made. Ex. Then the Sin was 
> much the leſs. Is your Child a Boy? Xa. It is. Ex. 

hat will reconcile you both, . if you will but qualify 
your felf a little for it. What Sort of Character do your 
Husband's Companions give him? And what Company 
does he keep when he is abroad ? Xa. They give him the 
Character of an exceeding good-humour'd, courteous, gene- 
tous Man, and a rue Friend to his Friend. Ex. Theſe Things 


give me great Hopes, that he will become fuch as we 


would have him be. Xa. But J am the only Perſon he is 
not ſo to. E. Do you but be to him, what I have told 
you, and if he does not begin to be ſo to you, inſtead of 
Eulalia (a good Speaker), call me Pſeudolalia (a prating 
Liar) and beſides, conſider this, that he's but a young 
Man yet, I believe not above twenty four Years of Age, 
-and does not yet know what it is to be the Maſter of a 
Family : You muſt never think of a Divorce now. 
Xa. But I have, thought on it a great many Times. 
Eu. But if ever that Thought comes into your Mind again, 
firſt of all conſider with your ſelf, what an inſignificant 
Figure a Woman makes when ſhe is parted from her Hus- 
band. It is the greateſt glory of a Matron, to be obedient 
to her Husband. This \ + dictates, and it is the Will 
of God, that the Woman ſhould wholly depend upon her 
Husband : Only think, as it really is, he is your Husband, 


vou cannot have another. Then call to mind that the lit- 


tle Boy belongs to you both. What would you do with 
him? Would you take him away with you? Then will you 
defraud your Husband of his own. Will you leave him to 
him? Then you will deprive your ſelf of that, than which 
nothing is more dear. Laſt of all, tell me, is there a0 
Body that wiſhes you ill? Xa. I have a Step-Mother, and 
a Mother-in-Law, as like her as may be. Eu. And the) 


with you ill, do they? Xa. They wiſh me in my * 


. 


3 De 1 | 
Eu. Then think of them likewiſe. What can you be able 
to do, that would be more grateful 'to them, than if they 


ſhould ſee you divorc'd from your Husband; a Widow, 


nay, to live (a Widow bewitcht) worſe than a Widow; for 
Widovs may marry again. A. I approve of your Advice; 
Y but can't bear the Thoughts of heing always a Slave. Ez. 
: Recount what Pains you took before you could teach that 
Parrot to prattle. Xa. A great deal indeed. Ez. And yet 
you think much to beſtow a little Pains to mould your Hus- 
band, with whom you may live a pleaſant Life all your Days. 
What a deal of Pains, do Men take to render a Horſe tract- 


« able to them : And ſhall we think much to take a little 
Pains to render our Husbands more agreeable >? Xa. What 
5 muſt Ido? Ez. I have told you already, take Care that 
- all Things be neat, and in order at Home, that there be no- 
- thing diſcompoſing, to make him go out of Doors; behave 


5 your ſelf eaſy and free to him, always remembring that Reſ- 
| pet which is due from a Wife to a Husband. Let all 
Melancholy and ill-tim'd 'Gayety be baniſhed out of Doors; 
be not moroſe nor frolickſom. Let your Table be hand- 
ſomely provided. You know your Husband's Palate, dreſs 
that which he likes beſt. Behave your ſelf courteouſly and 
affably, to thoſe of his Acquarntance he reſpects. Invite them 
frequently to Dinner; let all Things be pleaſant and chear- 
ful at Table. Laſtly, if at any Time he happens to come 
Home a little merry with Wine, and ſhall fall to playing on 
his Fiddle, do you ſing to him, ſo you will gradually enure 
your Husband to keep at Home, and alſo leſſen his Ex- 
pences: For he will thus reaſon with himſelf; was not I 
mad with a Witneſs, to live abroad with a . »aſly Harlot, 
to the apparent Prejudice of my Eſtate and Reputation, - when 
| have at Home a Wife much more entertaining and affec- 
tonate to me, with whom I may be entertained , more 
handſomely and more plentifully? Xz. Do you think T 
mall ſucceed, if I try? Ez. Look to me for that. I en- 
gage that you will: In the mean Time I'll talk to your 
Hasband, and put him in Mind of his Duty. Xa. I approve 
ot your Deſign ; but take care that he mayn't diſcover 
ay Thing of what has paſt - between us two, for he would 
throw the Houſe out of the Windows. Ez. Don't fear, 
Pl order my Diſcourſe ſo by Turnings and Windings, that 
be ſhall tell me himſelf, what Quarrels have happened berween 
jou. When I have brought this about, 11 treat him after 
my Way, as engagingly as can be, and I hope, fhall render 
lim to you better temper'd : Pll likewiſe take occaſion to tell 
i Lie or two in your Fayour, how lovingly and reſpectfully 
| DS you 
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you ſpoke of him. Xa. Heavens proſper both our Under- 
takings. Eu. It will, I doubt not, if you are not wanting to 
your ſelf. | e 2 
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The Soldier and Carthuſian. n 25 
Thie ARGUMENT. 55 


This Colloguy ſets out to the Life, the Madueſi of young 
Men that run into the Wars, and the Life of a pious 

Carthuſian, which without the love of Study, can't but 
be melancholy and unpleaſant. The Manners, of Sol. 
.. diers, the Manners and Diet of Carthuſians. Advice 
n chuſing a Way of getting a Livelihood. The Con- 
veniency of a ſingle Life, to be at leiſure for Reading 

and Meditation. Wicked Soldiers oftentimes butcher 
Men for a pitiful Reward. The daily Danger of a 
- Soldrer's Life. SEEN e 0460135 | 


| The SOLDIER ard CARTHUSIAN. 


| 
80 L. good Morrow, my Brother. Cart. Good Morrow | 
to you, dear Couſin. Sol. I ſcarce knew you. Cart. 
Am I grown ſo old in two Years Time? Sol. No; but : 
your bald Crown, and your new Dreſs; make you look to 
me like another Sort of Creature. Cart. It may be you 
would not know your own Wife, if ſhe ſhould meet you in 2 


i new Gown. Sol. No, not if ſhe was in fuch an one as yours: ] 
4 Cart. But 1 know you very well, who are not altered as ] 
b; to your Dreſs ; but your Face, and the whole Habit of t 
| your Body: hy, how many Colours are you painted with? t 


— 


No Bird had ever ſuch a Variety of Feathers. How all is 


) 
cut and ſiaſp d! Nothing according to Nature or Faſhion \ 
your cut Hair, your half-hav'd Beard, and that Wood upon f 
your upper Lip, entangled and ſtanding out ſtraggling like V 
the Whiskers of a Cat. Nor is it one ſingle Scar that has E 


disfigured your Face, that you may very well be taken for 1 
one of the Samian literati, [q. d. burnt in the Cheek] con * 
cerning whom, there is a joking Proverb. Sol. Thus it 9 ul 
comes a Man to come back from the Wars. But, pray, py 5 & 
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me, was there ſo great a Scarcity of good Phyſicians in 
this Quarter of the World? Cart. Why do you ask ? Sold. 
Becauſe you did not get the Diſtemper of your Brain cur'd, 
before you plung'd yourſelf into this Slavery. Cart, Why, 
do you think I was mad then? Sold. Yes, I do. What 
Occaſion was there for you to be buried here, before your 
Time, when you had enough in the World to have liv'd 
handſomely upon? Cart. What, don't you think I live in 
the World now ? Sold. No, by Fove. Cart. Tell me why. 


Sold. Becauſe you can't go where you lift. You are con- 


fin'd in this Place as in a Coop. Beſides, your bald Pate, 
and your prodigious ſtrange Dreſs, your Loneſomeneſs, your 
eating Fiſh perpetually, ſo that I admire you are not turn'd 


4 into a Fiſh, Cart. If Men were turn'd into what they eat, 
5 you had long ago been urn d into a Hog, for you us'd to 
f be a mighty Lover of Pork. Sold. I don't doubt but you have 
. repented of what you have done, long enough before now, 
„ for 1 find but very few that don't repent of it. Cart. 
5 This uſually happens to thoſe who plunge themſelves head- 

long into this kind of Life, as if zhey threw themſelves into 
8 a Well; but I have enter'd into it warily and conſide- 
5 rately having firſt made trial of my ſelf, and having du- 


ly examin'd the whole Ratio of this Way of Living, be- 
ing twenty eight Years of Age, at which Time, every 
one may be ſuppos'd, to know himſelf. And as for the 
Place, you are confin'd in a ſmall Compaſs as well as I. 
if you compare it to the extent of the whole World. Nor 
does it fignify any Thing how large the Place is, as lon 
as it wants nothing of the Conveniencies of Life. There 
are many that ſeldom ſtir out of the City in whioh they were 
born, which if they were prohibited from going out would be 
very uneaſy, and would be wonderfully defirous to do it. 
his is a common Humour, that I am not troubled with. 
I fancy this Place to be the whole World 20 me and this 
Map repreſents the whole Globe of the Earth, which I can 


ou can't blame me for ſhaving my Head, who volunta- 
ving, to me, if it does nothing elſe, it certainly keeps my 


many Noble-men at Venice ſhave their Heads all over? 

hat has my Garment in it that is monſtrous? Does it 
not cover my Body? Our Garments are for two Uſes, to 
defend us from the Inclemency of the Weather, and to co- 


ver 


travel over in Thought with more Delight and Security, 
than he that ſails to the new found Iſlands. Sold. What 
you ſay as to this, comes pretty near the Truth. Cart. 
nly have your own Hair clip'd, for conveniency Sake. Sha- 


ead more clean, and perhaps more healthful too. How 
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ver our Nakedneſs. Does not this Garment anſwer both 
theſe Ends ? But perhaps the Colour offends you. What 
Colour is more becoming Chriſtians than that which was 
given to all in Baptiſm ? It has been ſaid alſo, Take a whire Gar- 
ment; ſo that this Garment puts me in mind of what J 
promiſed in Baptiſm, that is, the perpetual Study of Inno- 
cency. And beſides, if you call that Solitude which is on- 
ty a retiring from the Crowd, we have for this the Example, 
not only of our own, but of the antient Prophets, the 
Ethnic Philoſophers, and all that had any Regard to the 
keeping a good Conſcience. Nay, Poets, Aſtrologers, and 
Perſons devoted to ſuch like Arts, whenſoever they take 
in Hand any Thing that's great and beyond the Sphere 
of the common People, commonly betake themſelves to a 
Retreat. But why ſhould you call this And of Lyfe Soli- 


tude? The Converſation of one ſingle Friend drives away the 


Tædium of Solitude. I have here more than ſixteen Companions, 
fit for all Manner of Converſation. And befides, I have 
Friends who come to viſit me oftner than I would have 
them, or is convenient. Do I then, in your Opinion live, me- 
lancholy ? Sold. But you cannot always have theſe to talk 
with. Cart. Nor is it always expedient : For Converſa- 
tion is the pleaſanter, for being ſomething interrupted. Sola. 
You don't think amiſs; for even to me my ſelf Fleſh re- 
liſhes much better after Lent. Cart. And more than that, when 
I ſeein to be moſt alone, I don't want Companions, which 
are by. far more delightful and entertaining than thoſe com- 
mon Jeſters. Sold. Where are they? Cart. Look you, 
here are the four Evangeliſts. In this Book he that ſo plea- 
ſantly commun'd with the two Diſciples in the Way go- 
ing to Emaus, and who by his heavenly Diſcourſe caus'd 
them not to be ſenſible of the Fatigue of their Journey, 
but made their Hearts burn within them with a divine Ardour 
of hearing his ſweet Words, holds Converſation with me. In 
this I converſe with Paul, with Iſaiah and the reſt of the 
Prophets. Here the. moſt ſweet Chryſoſtom converſes with 
me, and Baſil, and Auſtin, and Jerome, and Cyprian, and 
the reſt of the Dictators that are both learned and eloquent. 
Do you know any ſuch pleaſant Companions abroad in the 
Morld, that you can have Converſation with? Do you think 
J can be weary of Retirement, in ſuch Society 4s this? 
And I am never without it. Sold. But they would ſpeak to 
me to no Purpoſe, who do not underſtand them. Cort 
Now for our Diet, what ſignifies it with what Food this 
Body of ours is fed, which is ſatisfied with very ans Fo 


we live according to Nature. Which of us two 1. w_ 
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beſt Plight ? You who live upon Partridges, Pheaſants and 
Capons ; and I who live upon Fiſh? Sold. If you had a 
Wife as I have, you would not be ſo luſty. Cart. And 
for that Reaſon, any Food ſerves us, let it be never ſo lit- 
tle. Sold. But in the mean Time, you live the Life of a 
Jew. Cart. Forbear Reflections: If we cannot come up to 
Chriſtianity, at leaſt we follow after it. Sold. You put too 
much Confidence in Habits, Meats, Forms of Prayer, and 
outward Ceremonies, and negle& the Study of Goſpel) Re- 
ligion. Cart. It is none of my Buſineſs to judge what 
others do: As to my ſelf, I place no Confidence in 
theſe Things, I attribute nothing to them; but I put 
my Confidence in Purity of Mind, and in Chr: himſelf. 
Sold. Why do you obſerve theſe Things then? Cart. That I 
may. be at Peace with my Brethren, and give no Body Offence. 
| would give no Offence to any one for the ſake of theſe 


trivial Things, which it is but a very little trouble to obſerve. 
As we are Men, let us wear what Cloths we will. Mex are 


ſo humourſome, the Agreement or Diſagreement in the 
moſt minute Matters, either procures or deſtroys Concord. 


deed, - of themſelves, recommend me to God : But what 
would the People ſay, if I ſhould let my Hair grow, or 
put on your Habit ? I have given you my Reaſons for my 
Way of Life; now, pray, in your Turn, give me your 
Reaſons for yours, and tell me, were there no good Phy- 
ſſcians in your Quarter, when you liſted your ſelf for a Sol- 
dier, leaving a young Wife and Children at Home, and 
was hired for a pitiful Pay to cut Mens Throats, and that 
with the Hazard of your own Life too. For your Buſineſs did 
not lie among Muſhrooms and Poppies ; but armed Men. 
What do you think is a more unhappy Way of Living, tor 
2 poor Pay, to murder a Fellow Chriſtian, who never did you 
harm, and to run your ſelf Body and Soul into eternal 

amnation ? Sold. Why, it is lawful to kill an Enemy. Cart. 


Perhaps it may be ſo, if he invades your native Country: 


ay, and it is pious too, to fight for your Wife, Children, 
your Parents and Friends, your Religion and Liberties, and 
the publick Peace. But what is all that to your fighting 
» New ? If you had been knock'd on the Head, I would 
ave 
_ No? Cart. No, by Chriſt, I would not. Now which 
2 you think is the harder Task to be obedient to a good 
dan, which we call Prior, who calls us to Prayers, and 
ly Lectures, 2he Hearing of the ſaving DoQtrine, and to 
ng zo the Glory of God: Or, to be under the command of 
| . | | ſome 


The ſhaving of the Head, or Colour of the Habit, does not in- 


given a rotten Nut to redeem the very Soul of you. 
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Þþ ſome barbarous Officer, who often calls you out to fatiguing 
Marches at Midnight, aud ſends you out, and commands 
you back at his Pleaſure, expoſes you to the Shot of great 
Guns, aſſigns you a Station where you muſt either kill or 
be killed. Sold. There are more Evils than you have men- 
tioned yet. Cart. If I ſhall happen to deviate from the Diſ- 
cipline of my Order, my Puniſhment is ozly Admonition, or 
ſome ſuch flight Matter: But in War, if you do any Thing 
contrary to the General's Orders, you muſt either be 
hang'd for it, or run the Gantlope; for it would be a fa- 
vour to have your Head cut off. Sold. I can't deny what 
you ſay to be true. Cart. And now your Habit beſpeaks, 
that you han't brought much Mony Home, after all your 

brave Adventures. Sold. As for Mony, I have not had a 
Farthing this good while; Nay, I have gotten a good deal 
into Debt, and for that Reaſon, I come hither out of my | 
Way, that you might furniſh me with ſome Mony to bear 
my Charges. Cart. I wiſh you had come out of your Way 
hither, when you hurried your ſelf into that wicked Life of 

a Soldier. But how come you ſo bare? Sold. Do you 
ask that? by, whatſoever I got of Pay, Plunder, Sacri- 
lege, Rapine and Theft, was ſpent in Wine, Whores and Ga- 
ming. Cart. O miſerable Creature! And all this while your 
Wife, for whoſe Sake God commanded you to leave Fa- 
ther and Mother, being forſaken by yon, fat grieving at 
home with her young Children. And do you think this is 
Living, 20 be involv'd in ſo many Miſeries, and zo wallou in 
fo great Iniquities? Sold. The having ſo many Companions 
of my Wickedneſs, made me inſenſible of m) Evil. Cart. 
But I'm afraid your Wife won't know you again. Sd. 
Why ſo ? Cart. Becauſe your Scars have made you the 
Picture of quite another Man. What a Trench have you 
got here in your Forehead ? It looks as if you had had 
a Horn cut out. Sold. Nay, if you did but know the Mat- 
ter you would congratulate me upon this Scar. Cart. 
Why ſo? Sold. I was within a Hair's Breadth of loſing 
my Life. Cart. Why, what Miſchief was there? Sold. 
As one was drawing a Steel Croſs-bow, it broke, and 3 
Splinter of it hit me in the Forehead. Cart. You have got 
2 Scar upon your Cheek that is above a Span long. Sola: 
J got this Wound in a Battle. Cart. In what Battle, in 
the Field? Sold. No, But in a Quarrel that aroſe at Dice. 
Cart. And I ſee I can't tell what Sort of Rubies on your 
Chin. Sold. O they are nothing. Cart. I ſuſpect that you 
have had the Pox. Sold. You gueſs very right, Brother. It 


was the third Time 1 had that Diſtemper, and it had ihs 


— 


197: 
to have coſt me my Life. Cart. But how came it, that 
you walk ſo ſtooping, as -if you were ninety Years of Age ; 


ot like a Mower, or as if your back was broke ? Sold. The: 


Diſeaſe has contracted my Nerves to that Degree. Cart. In 
truth you have undergone a wonderful Metamorphoſis : 
Formerly you-were a Horſeman, and now of a Centaur, 
you are become a kind of ſemireptile Animal. Sold. This is 
the Fortune of War. Cart. Nay, tis the Madneſs of your 
own Mind. But what Spoils will you carry Home to 
your Wife and Children? Sold. The Leprofie, for that 


Scab is only a Species of the Leproſie; and it is only not ac- 


counted ſo, becauſe it js the Diſeaſe in Faſhion, and eſpecially 
among Noblemen, Cart. And for this very Reaſon, it 
ſhould be the more carefully avoided : And now you 


| will infe& with it, thoſe that ought to be the deareſt to you 
7 of any in the World, and you your ſelf will all your 
g Days carry about a rotten Carcaſe. Sold. Prithee, Brother, 
„ bave dene chiding me. I have enough upon me without 
f Chiding. Cart. As to thoſe Calamities, I have hitherto taken 
U Notice of, they only relate to the Body: But what a Sort of 


. a Soul do you bring back with you? How putrid and 


5 ulcered ? With how many Wounds-is that ſore? Sold. Juſt 
as clean as a Paris Common- ſhore in Maba#tar's Road, or a 
common Houſe of Office. Cart. I am afraid it ſtinks: worſe 
in the Noſtrils of. God and his Angels. Sold. Well; but J 
have had chiding enough, ow ſpeak to the Matter, of ſome» 
thing to bear my Charges. Cart. I have nothing to give you, 
but IL go and try what the Prior will do. Sold. If any 


ceive it ; but now there are a great many Difficulties in the 
Way, when. ſomething is to be paid. Cart. As to what 
others do, let them look to that, I have no Hands, either to 
give or take Mony: But we'll talk more of theſe Matters 
after Dinner, for it is now Time to ſet down at Table. 
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Philetymus and Pſeudochens. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy ſets forth the Diſpoſition and Nature of a 


Liar, who ſeems to be born to lie for crafty Gain, 


' DA Liar is a Thief. Gain got by Lying, is baſer than 


that which is got by a Tax upon Urine. An egregious 
| Method of deceiving is laid open. Cheating Tradeſ< 
men live better than honeſt ones. ES a 


PHILETYMUS aud PSEUDOCHEUS. 


HIL. From what Fountain does this Flood of Lies 
flow? Pſeud. From whence do Spiders Webs proceed? 
Phil. Then it is not the Product of Art, but of Nature. 
Pſend. The Seeds indeed proceed from Nature ; but Art and 
Uſe have enlarg'd the Faculty: Phi. Why, are you not 
aſham'd of it? Pſeud. No mote than a Cuckow is of her 
Singing. Phil. But you can alter your Note upon every 
Occaſion. The Tongue of Man was given him to ſpeak the 
Truth. Pſead. Ay, to ſpeak theſe Things that tend to his 
Profit: The Truth is not to be ſpoken at all Times. Phil. 
It is ſometimes for a Man's Advantage to have pilfering 
Hands; and the old Proverb is a Witneſs, that that is a 
Vice that is Couſin-German to yours f Lying. Pſeud. Both 
theſe Vices are ſupported by good Authorities: One has 
1 ſo much commended by Homer, and the other has 
ercary, that was a God, for its Example, if we believe the 
Poets. Phil. Why then do People in common curſe Liars, 


and hang Thieves? Pſeud. Not becauſe they lie or teal, 


but becauſe they do it banglingly or ugnaturally, not right- 
ly underſtanding the Art. Phil. Is there any Author that 
teaches the Art of Lying? Pſexd. Your Rhetoricians have 
inſtructed in the beſt Part of the Art. Ph]. Theſe indeed 
preſent.us with the Art of well Speaking. Pſeud. True: 
And the good Part of ſpeaking well, is to lie cleverly. 
Phil. What is clever Lying? Pſeud. Would you have me 
define it? Phil. I would have you do it. Pſeud. It is to 
lie ſo, that you may get Profit by it, and not be * in 

: h ; | Lie. 
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2 Lie. Phil. But a great many are caught in lying every Day. 


Pſeud. That's becanſe they are not perfect Maſters of the Art. 
Phil. Are you a perfect Maſter ix it? Pſeud. In a Man- 
ner. Phil. See, if you can tell me a Lie, ſo as to deceive 
me. Pſeud. Yes, beit of Men, I can deceive you your ſelf, 
if I have a Mind to it. Phil. Well, tell me ſome Lie or 
other then. Pſend. hy, I have told one already, and did 
you not catch me zz it? Phil. No. Pſead. Come on, liſh 
ten attentively; now I'll begin to lie hben. Phil. I do liſten 
attentively ; tell e. Pſexd. I hy, I have told another Lie, 
and you have not caught me. Phil. In truth. T hear no Lie 
yet. Pſeud. You would have heard ſome, if you underſtood 
the Art. Phil. Do you ſhew it me then. Eſeud. Firſt of 
all, I calld you the beſt of Men, is not that a ſwinging Lie, 
when you are not ſo much as good ? And if you were 
good, you could not be ſaid to be the beſt, there are thou- 
ſand others better than you. Phil. Hete, indeed, you have 
deceiv'd me. Pſeud. Well, now try if you can catch me 
again in another Lie. Phil. I cannot. Eſeud. I want to 
have you ſhew that Sharpneſs of Wit, that you do in other 
Things. Phil. I confeſs, I am deficient. Shew me. Pſend; 
When I ſaid, now I will begin to lie, did not I tell a ſwin- 
ging Lie then, when I had been accuſtomed to lie for ſo many 


| Years, and 1 had alfo told a Lie, juſt the Moment before? 


Phil. An admirable Piece of Witchcraft! Fſend. Mell, but 
now you have been forewarn'd, prick up your Ears, liſten 
attentively, and ſee if you can catch me in a Lie. Phil. I 
do liſten. attentively; ſay on. Pſead. I have {1d already, and 
you have imitated me in lying. Phil. Why, you'll: perſuade 
me I have neither Ears nor Eyes by aud by. Hſeud. When 
Mens Ears are immovable, and can neither be prick'd up nor 
let down ; I told a Lie in bidding you prick , up your Ears. 
Phil. The whole Life of Man is full of ſuch Lies. Pſeud. 
Not only ſuch as theſe, O good Man, for theſe are but Jokes: 
But there are thoſe that bring Profit. Phil. The Gain! that is 
got by lying, is more ſordid, than that which is got by laying 
2 Tax on Urine. Pſexd. That is true, I own ; but then 'tis 
to thoſe that han't the Art of lying. Phil. What Art is this 
that you underſtand ? Fſezd. It is not fir I ſhould teach you 


for nothing; pay me, and you ſhall hear it. PH. Iwill not 


pay for bad Arts. Pſend. Then will you give away your 
Eſtate > Phil. I am not ſo mad zeither. fſeud. But my 


Gain by this Art is more certain than yours from your Eſtate . 


Phil, Well, keep your Art to your ſelf, only give me a Spe- 

eimen that 1 may underſtand, that what you ſay, is not all 
tetence. Pſtud. Here's a Specimen for you: I concern _ 
$1 | N 2 Bo 
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tho'-the Gain in each Particular may be but ſwall; but 
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ſelf in all Manner of Buſineſs, I buy, I ſell, I reeeive, I bor, 
row, I take Pawns. Phil. Well, what then? Pſeud. And 


in theſe Affairs I entrap thoſe by whom I cannot eaſily be 


caught. Phil. Who are thoſe? Pſeud. The ſoft-headed, 
the forgetful, the unthinking, thoſe that live a great Way off, 
and thoſe that are dead. Phil. The Dead, to be ſure, tell no 
Tales. Pſeud. If I ſell any Thing upon Credit, I ſet it down 
carefully in my Book of Accounts. Pil. And what then? 
Pſead. When the Mony is to be paid, I charge the Buyer 
with more than he had. If he is unthinking or forgetful, my 
Gain is certain. Phil. But what if he catches you. Pſeud. 
I produce my Book of Accounts: Phi]. What if he in- 
forms you, and proves to your Face he has not had 7he 
Goods you charge him with. Pſeud. I ſtand to it ſtifly ; for 
Paſhfulneſs is altogether an unprofitable Qualification in this 
Art. My laſt Shift is, I frame ſome Excuſe or other. Phil, 
But when you are caught openly. Pſeud. Nothing's more 
eaſy, I pretend my Servant has made a Miſtake, or I my ſelf 
have a treacherous Memory: It is a very pretty Way to 
Jumble the Accounts together, and this is an eaſy Way to 
impoſe on a Perſon : As for Example, ſome are croſs'd out, 
the Mony being paid, and others have not been paid; theſe 
I mingle one with another at the latter End of the Book, 
nothing being croſs'd out. When the Sum is caſt up, we 
contend about it, and I for the moſt Part get the better, tho 
it be by forſwearing my ſelf. Then beſides, | I have this 
Trick, I make up my Account with a Perſon when he is 
juſt going a Journey, and not prepar'd for the Settling it. 
For as for me, I am always ready. If any thing be left with 
me, I conceal it, and reſtore it not again. It is a long Time 
before he can come to the Knowledge of it, to whom 
it is ſent ; and, after all, if I can't deny the receiving of a 
Thing, I ſay it is loſt, or elſe affirm I have ſent that which 


1 have not ſent, and charge it upon the Carrier. And laſt- 


Iy, if I can no Way avoid reſtoring it, I reſtore-but a Part of 


it. Phil. A very fine Art. Pſead. Sometimes I receive 


Mony twice over, if I can : Firſt at Home, afterwards there 
where I have gone, and I am every where. Sometimes length 
of Time puts things out of Remembrance: The Accounts 
are perplexed, one dies or goes a long Journey: And if no- 
thing elſe will hit, in the mean time I make uſe of other 
Peoples Mony. I bring ſome over to my Intereſt, by 


a ſhew of Generoſity, that they may help me out in 
lying; but it is always at other Peoples Coſt, of my 


own, I would not give my own Mother. a Doit. And 


being 
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being many put together, makes a good round Sum; for as I 
ſaid, I concern my ſelf in a great many Affairs; and be- 
ſides all, that I may not be catch'd, as there are many 
Tricks, this is one of the chief. I intercept all the Letters 
can, open them, and read them. If any Thing in them 
makes againſt me, I deſtroy them, or keep them a long 
Time before I deliver them: And beſides all this, I ſow 
Diſcord between thoſe that live at a great Diſtance one 
from another. Phil. What do you get by that? Pſexd. 
There is a double Advantage in it. Firſt of all, if that is 
not perform'd that I have promiſed in another Perſon's 


Name, or in whoſe Name I have receiv'd any Preſent, I lay it 


to this or that Man's Door, that it was not perform'd, and ſo 
theſe Forgeries, I make turn to a conſiderable Account. Phz/, 
But what if he denies it? Pſeud. He's a great Way off, as 
ſuppoſe at Baſil; and I promiſe to give it in England. And 


'ſo it is brought about, that both being incenſed, neither 


will believe the one the other, if I accuſe them of any 
Thing. Now you have a Specimen of my Art. Phil. But 
this Art is what we Dullards call Theft ; who call a Fig a 
Fig, and a Spade a Spade. Pſexd. O Ignoramus in the 
Law! Can you bring an Action of Theft for Trover 
and Converſion, or for one that having borrow'd a Thing 
forſwears it, that puts a Trick upon one, by ſome ſuch 
Artifice > Phil. He ought to be ſued for Theft. pſeud. 
Do but then ſee the Prudence of Artiſts. From theſe 
Methods there is more Gain, or at leaſt as much, and leſs 


Danger. Phil. A Miſchief take yon, with your 9 


Tricks and Lies, for I han't a Mind to learn 'em. Goo 
by to ye. Pſead. You may go on, and be plagu'd with your 


ragged Truth. In the mean Time, LI live merrily upon my 


thieving, lying Tricks, with flight of Hand. 
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The Shipwreck. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Naufragium expoſes the Dangers of thoſe that go to 
Sea; the various and fooliſh Superſtition of Mari- 
ners. An elegaut Deſcription of a Storm. They indeed 

run a Riſque that throw their valuable Commodi- 
ties into the Sea. Mariners impiouſly invoke the 


Virgin Mary, Saint Chriſtopher, and the Sea it- 


ſelf. Saints are not to be pray'd to, but God alone. 
ANTONY and ADOLPH. 


AN . You tell dreadful Stories: Is this going to Sea? 
£# God forbid that ever any ſuch thing ſhould come into my 
Mind. Adol. That which J have related, is but a Diverſion, 
in Compariſon to what you'll hear preſently. Ant. I have 
heard Calamities enough already, my Fleſp trembles to hear 
you relate them, as if I were in the danger my ſelf. Al. 


. But Dangers that are paſt, are pleaſant to be thought on. 


One Thing happen'd, that Night, that almoſt put the Pilot 
out of all Hopes of Safety. Aut. Pray, what was that? 
Adol. The Night was ſomething lightiſh, and one of the  Sai- 
lors was got into the Skuttle (ſo I think they call it) at the 
Main- Top-Maſt, looking out if he could fee any Land; a 
certain Ball of Fire began to ſtand by him, which is the 
worſt Sign in the World to Sailors if it be ſingle ; but a very 


good One if double. The Antients believed theſe to be Caſtor 


and Pollux. Aut. What have they to do with Sailors, one 
of which was a Horſeman, and the other a Prize-Fighter ? 
Adol. It was the Pleaſure of the Poets, ſo to feign. The 


Steerſinan who ſat at the Helm, calls to him, Mate, ſays he, 


(for ſo Sailors call one another) don't you ſee what a Com- 
panion you have by your Side. I do ſee, ſays he, and I 


pray that he may be a lucky one. By and by this fiery 


II glides down the Ropes, and rolls it ſelf over and over 


_ Clole to the Pilot. Aut. And was not he frightened out of 


his Wits? Al. Sailors are us'd to terrible Sights. It ſtopp'd 
2 little there, then roll'd it ſelf all round the Sides - the 
JC i 's i 5 29 hip; 
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Ship; after that, flipping through the Hatches, it vaniſhed 
away. About Noon the Storm began to increaſe. Did you 
5 ever ſee the Alps? Ant. I have ſeen them. Adil. Thoſe 
| Mountains are Mole Hills, if they be compar'd to the 
Waves of the Sea. As oft as we were toſs'd up, one might 
have touch'd the Moon with his Finger; and as oft as we 
were let fall down into the Sea, we ſeem'd to be going di- 
rectly down to Hell, the Earth gaping to receive us. Ant. 
O mad Folks, that truſt themſelves to the Sea! Agpl. The 
8 Mariners ſtriving in vain with the Storm, at length the Pilot, 
: all pale as Death, comes to us. Aut, That Paleneſs preſa- 
# ges ſome great Evil. Aaol. My Friends, ſays he, L am no 
4 ſonger Maſter of my Ship, the Wind has got the better of 
- me; all that we have now to do is to place our Hope in 
e God, and every. one to prepare | himſelf for Death. Aut. 


Y This was cold Comfort. Adol. Bat in the firſt Place, ſays 
g he, we muſt lighten the Ship; Neceſſity requires it, 2 i a 
hard Portion. It is better to endeavour to ſave our Lives 
with the loſs of aur Goods, than to periſh with them. The 
Truth perſuaded, and a great many Casks of rich Merehan- 
y dize were thrown over Board. Aut. This was caſting away, 
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; according to the Letter. Adol. There was in the Company, 

0 a certain Italian, that had been upon an Einbaſſy to the King 

0 of Scotland. He had a whole Cabinet full of Plate, Rings, 

Cloth, and rich wearing Apparel. Aut. And he, I warraut 1 
7 ye, was unwilling to come to 4 Compoſition with the- Sea. 9 
F Adol. No, he would not; he had a Mind either to ſink or 1 
* ſwim with his beloved Riches. Ant. What ſaid the Pilot to 1 
) this? Adel. If you and your Trizkets were to drown by 1 i 
. your ſelves, ſays he, here's no Body would hinder you; j I 
6 but it is not fit that we ſhould run the Riſque of our Lives, for 7 
0 the Sake of your Cabinet: If you won't conſent, we'll throw "by 
. vou, and your Cabinet into the Sea together. Aut. Spoken 1. 


y nn like a Tarpawlin. Adol. So the Halian ſubmitted, and threw his 
goods over Board, with many a bitter Curſe to the Gods both, 


: above and below, that ke had committed his Life to ſo barba- 
5 rous an Element. Ant. I know the ILralian Humour. Aadol. 
5 The Winds were nothing the leſs boiſterous for our Preſents, 
; but by and by burſt our Cordage, and threw down our 
. Sails. Aut. Lamentable! Hadol. Then the Pilot comes to 
us again. Aut. What, with another Preachment ? Adol. He 
y gives us a Salute, my Friends, ſays he, the Time exhorts us, 
1 that every one of us ſhould recommend himſelf to God, 
£ and prepare for Death. Being ask'd by ſome that were not 
F ignorant in Sea Affairs, how long he thought the Ship might 
5 be kept above Water? He ſaid, he could promiſe nothing, 
; | ES. 1 N but 


3 | 

but that it could not be done above three Hours. Ant. 
This was yet a harder Chapter than the former. Adol. When 
he had ſaid this, he orders to cut the Shrouds and the Maſt 


down by the Board, and to throw them, Sails and all, into 


the Sea. Aut. Why was this done? Aol. Becauſe, the Sail 
either being gone or torn, it would only be 'a Burden, but 
not of Uſe; all our Hope was in the Helm. Ant. What 
did the Paſſengers do in the mean Time? Adol. There you 
might have ſeen a wretched Face of Things ; the Mariners, 


they were ſinging their Salve Regina, imploring the Virgin 


Mother, calling her the Star of the Sea, the Queen of Hea- 
ven, the Lady of the World, the Haven of Health, and ma- 
ny other flattering Titles, which the ſacred Scriptures never 
attributed to her. Ant. What has ſhe to do with the Sea, 
who, as I believe, never went a Voyage in her Life? Aal. 
In antient Times, Venus took care of Mariners, becauſe ſhe 
was believ'd to be born of the Sea, and becauſe ſhe left off 
to take Care of them, the Virgin Mother was put in her 
Place, that was a Mother; but not a Virgin. Ant. You 
joke. Adol. Some were lying along upon the Boards, wor- 
ſhipping the Sea, pouring all they had into it, and flattering 
it, as if it had been ſome incenſed Prince. Aut. What did 
they ſay. Ado]. O moſt merciful Sea ! O moſt generous Sea 
O moſt rich. Sea! O moſt beautiful Sea, be paciſied, fave us; 
and a deal of ſuch Stuff they ſung to the deaf Ocean. Az?. 
Ridiculous Superſtition ! What did the reſt do? Adol. Some 
did nothing but ſpew, and ſome made Vows. There was 
an Engliſpman there, that promis'd golden Mountains to our 
Lady of Walfngham, ſo he did but get to Shore alive. Others 
promis'd a great many Things to the Wood of the Croſs, 
which was in ſuch a Place; others again, to that which 
was in ſuch a Place: And the ſame was done by the 
Virgin Mary, which reigns in a great many Places, and 
they think the Vow is of no Effect, unleſs the Place be 
mentioned. Ant. Ridiculous! As if the Saints did not 
dwell in Heaven. Ado!. Some made Promiſes to become 
Carthuſiauns. There was one who promiſed he would go 4 
Pilgrimage to St. James at Compoſtella, bare Foot and bare 
Headed, cloth'd in a Coat of Mail, and begging his Bread 
all the Way. Ant. Did no Body make any mention of St. 
Chriſtopher. Adol. Ves, I heard one, and I could not for- 
bear laughing, who bawling out aloud, leſt St. Chriſtopher 
ſhould not hear him, promis'd him who is at the Top 
of a Church at Paris, rather a Mountain than a Statue, a 
Wax Taper as big as he was himſelf: When he had bawl'd 
out this over and over as loud as he could, an Acquain- 
. - 1 4 1] 2” 
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tance of his jogg'd him on the Elbow, and caution?d 
him: Have a Care what you promiſe, for if you ſhould 
ſell all you have in the World, you will not be able to 

y for it. He anſwer'd him ſoftly, leſt St. Chriſto- 
pher ſhould hear him, you Fool, ſays he, do you think I 
mean as I ſpeak, if I once got fafe to Shore I would not 
zive him fo much as a tallow Candle. Ant. O Blockhead ! 
| fancy he was a Hellauder. Adol. No, he was a Zealan- 
der. Aut. I wonder no Body thought of St. Paul, who has 
been at Sea, and having ſuffered Shipwreck, leapt on Shoar. 
For he being not unacquainted with the Diſtreſs, knows 
how to pity thoſe that are in it. Adl. He was not fo 
much as named. Ant. Were they at their Prayers all the 
while? Adol. Ay, as. if it had been for a Wager. One 
ſung his, Hail Queen, another, I believe in God. There 
were ſome who had certain particular Prayers not unlike 
magical Charms againſt. Dangers. Aut. How Affliction makes 
Men religious! In Proſperity we neither think of God 
nor Saint. But what did you do all this while? Did you 
not make Vows to ſonie Saints? Adol. No, none at all. 
aur. Why ſo? Addl. I make no Bargains with Saints: 
For what is this but a Bargain in Form? I'll give 30, 
it you do ſo and ſo; or I will do ſo and ſo if you: dò fs 
and ſo: Pl give you a wax Taper, if I ſwim out alive, Þll 
go to Rome, if you ſave me. Ant. But did you call upon 
none of the Saints for Help. Adol. No, not ſo much as 
that neither. Aut. Why ſo? Aadol. Becauſe Heaven is 2 
large Place, and if I ſhould: recommend my Safety to any 
Saint, as ſuppoſe, to St. Peter, who perhaps, would hear 
ſooneſt becauſe he ſtands at the Door; before he can come 
to God Almighty, or before he could tell him my Condi- 
tion, I may be loſt. Aut. What did you do then? Aol. 
| Ce went the next Way to God the Father, ſaying, | Our 
Father which art in Heaven. There's none of the Saints hears 
ſooner than he does, or more readily gives what is ask'd 
for. Aut. But in the mean Time did not your Conſcience 
check you? Was you not afraid to call him Father, whom 
you had: offended with ſo many Wickedneſſes? Adol. To 
ſpeak ingenuouſly, my Conſcience did a little terrify me at 
frjt, but I preſently took Heart again, thus reaſoning with 
my ſelf; There is no Father ſo angry with his Son, but 
it he ſees him in Danger of being drown'd in a River or 
Pond, he will take him, tho' it be by the Hair of the Head, 
and throw him out upon a Bank; There was no Body among 
them all behaved her ſelf more compoſedly thau a Woman, 


$$... 

who had a Child fucking at her Breaſt. Ant. What did 
ſhe do? Adol. She only neither bawPd, nor wept, nor made 
Vows, bur hugging ber little Boy, pray'd ſoftly. In the 
mean Time the Ship daſhing ever and anon againſt the 
Ground, the Pilot being afraid ſhe would be beat all to 
Pieces, undergirded her with Cables. from Head to Stern. 
Ant. That was a ſad Shift! Adol. Upon this upſtarts an 
old Prieſt about threeſcore Years of Age, his Name was 
Adam. He ſtrips himſelf to his Shirt, throws away his 
Boots and Shoes, and bids us all in like Manner to pre- 
pare our ſelves for ſwimming. Then ſtanding in the middle 
of the Ship, he preach'd a Sermon to us, upon the five 
Truths of the Benefit of Confefſion, and exhorted every 
Man to prepare himſelf, for either Life or Death. There 
was a Dominican there 200, and they confeſs'd thoſe that had a 
Mind to it. Ant. What did you do? Aaol. I ſeeing that 
every Thing was in a Hurry, confeſs'd privately to God, 
condemning before him my Iniquity, and imploring his Mer- 
cy. Ant. And whither ſhould you have gone, 40 you 7h:uk, 
if you had periſn'd? Aol. I left that to God, who ig m 
Judge; I would not be my own Judge. But I was not 
without comfortable Hopes neither. While thefe Things 
were tranſacting the Steers-man comes to us again all in 
Tears; Prepare your ſelves every one of you, ſays he, 
for the Ship will be of no Service to us for a quarter 
of an Hour. For now fhe leak'd in ſeveral Places. Pre- 
ſently after this he brings us Word that he ſaw 4 Steeple 
2 good Way off, and exhorts us to implore the Aid of 
that Saint, whoever it was, who had the Protection of 
that Temple. They all fall down and pray to the unknown 
Saint. Aut. Perhaps he would have heard ye, if ye had 
call'd upon him by his Name. Adol. But that we did not know. 
In the mean Time the Pilot ſteers the Ship, torn and leak- 
ing every where, and ready to fall in Pieces, if ſhe had 
not been undergirt with Cables, as much as he could to- 
ward that Place. Aut. A miſerable Condition! Adol. We 
were now come ſo wear the Shoar, that the Inhabitants of 
the Place could ſee us in Diſtreſs, and ran down in Throngs 
to the utmoſt Edge of the Shoar, and holding up Gowns 
and Hats vpon Spears, invited us to make towards them, 
and ſtretching out their Arms towards Heaven fignified to 
us that they pitied our Misfortune. Aut. I long to know 
what happened. Adol. The Ship was now every where full 
of Water, that we were no ſafer in the Ship than if we 
had been in the Sea. Aut. Now was your Time. to betake 


your ſeif to divine Help. Adel. Ay, to a wretched _ 
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The Sailors emptied the Ship's Boat of Water, and let it 


down into the Sea. Every Body was for getting into it, 
the Mariners cry'd out amain, they'll fink the Boat, it 


will not hold ſo many; that every one ſhould take what 
he could get, and ſwim for it. There was no Time now 
for long Deliberation, One gets an Oar, another a Pol 

another a Gutter, another a Bucket, another a Plank, and 
every one relying upon their Security, they commit them- 
ſelves to the Billows. Ant. But what became of the Wo- 
man that was the only Perſon that made no Bawling? 
Adol. She got to Shoar the firſt of them all. Aut. How 
could *ſhe do that? Adel. We ſet her upon a broad Plank, 
and ty'd her on fo faſt that ſhe could not eaſily fall off: 
and we gave her a Board in her Hand to make Uſe of 


V2 ĩ˙ mw; 


her a float, thruſting her off from the Ship with Poles, 


Danger. And ſhe held her Child in her left Hand, and row'd 
R, with her right Hand. Ant. O Virago! Adol. Now when 
7) WM there was nothing elſe left one pull'd up a wooden Image 
of the Virgin Mary, rotten and rat eaten, and embracing it 
85 in his Arms try'd to ſwim upon it. Ant. Did the 


that were in that, and there were above thirty two that 


be bad got into it? Ant. By what bad Accident was that 
© brought about? Aadol. It was overſet by the rolling of the 


PI dhip, before they could get clear of it. Aut. A fad Ac- 
- eident: But how then? Adol. While I was taking Care 
" Wl for others. I had like to have been loſt my ſelf. Aut. 
4 How ſo? Adol. Becauſe there was nothing left that was fit for 
ha lwimming. Aut. There Corks would have been of good 
Uſe. Adol. In that Condition I would rather have had 
5 a ſorry Cork than a gold Candleſtick. I look'd round about 
| ps me, at length I bethought my ſelf of the Stump of the 
W. Maſt, and becauſe I conld not get it out alone, I took a 

| Partner, upon this we both plac'd our ſelves, and com- 
„ fitted our ſelves to the Sea. I held the right End and my 
; Companion the left End. While we lay tumbling and 
Wil tofling, the old preaching Sea-Prieſt threw himſelf upon 


wy our Shoulders. He was a huge Fellow. We cry out, 
gs who's that third Perſon ? He'll drown ns all. But he very 
> full calmly bids us be eaſy, for there was Room enough, God 
15 * will be with us. Ant. How came he to be ſo late? 
1 Aahl. He was to have been in the Boat with the Domini- 


can. For they all paid him this Deference: But tho mw 
NO OY | ha 


inſtead of an Oar, and wiſhing her good Succeſs we ſet 


that ſhe might be clear of it, whence was he greateſt 


+. Boat get ſafe to Land? Aol. None periſh'd ſooner than they 
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had confeſs'd themſetves in the Ship, yet having forgotten, I 


know not what Circumſtances, they confeſs'd over again at 
the Ship fide, and each lays his Hand upon the other, and 
While this was doing the Boat was overturn'd. This I had 
from Adam himſelf. Aut. What became of the Domini- 
can? Adol. As the ſame Man told me, having implor'd the 
Help of his Saints, and ſtript himſelf, he threw himſelf nak- 
ed into the Sea. Aut. What Saints did he call upon? 


Adol. St. Dominique, St. Thomas, St. Vincent, and one of 


the Peters, but I can't tell which: But his chief Reli. 
ance was upon Catherina Senenſig. Ant. Did he not remember 


Chriſt. Adol. Not, as the old Prieſt told me. Art. He | 


would have ſwam better if he had thrown off his ſancti- 
fied Coul : But if that had been laid aſide how ſhould Ca- 
therine of Siena have known him? But go on, and tell me 
about your ſelf. Agel. While we were yet tumbling and 
toſſing near the Ship, which roll'd hither and thither at the 
Mercy of the Waves, the Thigh of him that held the left 
End of the Stump of the Maſt was broken by a great 
Spike, and ſo that made him let go his Hold. The old 
Prieſt wiſhing him everlaſting Reſt, took his Place, en- 
conraging me to maintain my Poſt on the right . Hand re- 
ſolutely, and to ſtrike out my Feet ſtoutly. In the mean 
Time we drank in abundance of Salt-water. For Nep- 
zune had provided us not only a Salt-bath but a : Salt-poti- 
on too, altho* the old Prieſt preſcrib'd a Remedy for it. 
Am. What was that? Adol. Why, as often as a Billow met 
us he turn'd his Head and ſhut his Mouth. Aut. You tell 
me of a brave old Fellow. Adol. When we had been 
ſome Time ſwimming at this Rate and had made ſome Way, 
the old Prieſt being a very tall Man, crys out, Be of good 
Heart, I feel Ground, but I durſt not hope for ſuch a 
Bleſſing. No, ub, ſays I, we are too far from Shoar to 
hope to feel Ground. Nay, ſays he, I feel the Ground 
with my Feet. Said I, perhaps it is ſome of the Cheſts 
that have been roll'd thither by the Sea. Nay, ſays he, | 
am ſure I feel Ground by the Scratching of my Tos. 
Having floated thus a little longer, and he had felt the 
Bottom again, Do you do what you pleaſe, ſays he, Ill 
leave you the whole Maſt, and wade for it. And ſo he 
took his Opportunity, at the Ebbing of the Billows, be 
made what Haſte he could on his Feet, and when the Bil- 
lows came again he took hold of his Knees with bis Hands, 
and bore up againſt the Billows, hiding himſelf under 
them as Sea Gulls and Ducks do, and at the Ebbing 10 
| | the 
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the Wave he would ſtart up and run for it. I ſeeing 
that this ſucceeded ſo well to him, follow'd his Exam- 
ple. There ſtbod upon the Shoar Men, who had long 
Pikes handed from one to another, which kept them fitny 
againſt the Force of the Waves, ſtrong bodied Men, and 
accuſtom'd to the Waves, and he that was laſt of them 
held out a Pike to the Perſon ſwimming towards him. All 
that came to Shoar and laying hold of that was drawn ſafe- 
ly to dry Land. Sdme were ſav'd this Way. Ant. How 
many? Adol. Seven. But two of theſe fajated away be- 
ing brought to the Fire. Aut. How many were in the 
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d derful Humanity of the Nation, that ſupply'd us with 
e all Neceſſaries with exceeding Cheerfulneſs; as Lodging, 
t Fire, Victuals, Cloths, and Mony to bear our Charges 


Ship? Adol. Fifty eight. Aut. O cruel Sea. At leaſt it "nl 
6 might have been content with the Tithes, which are WW! 
R enough for Prieſts. Did it reſtore fo few out of ſo great bo | 
C 2 Number? Adol. There we had Experience of the won- 991 


ip when we went away. Ant. What Country was it. Adol. 
d Holland. Ant. There's no Nation more human, altho' 
1- they are encompaſs'd with ſuch fierce Nations. I fancy 


e- you won't be for going to Sea again. Adel. No, unleſs 
* God ſhall pleaſe to deprive me of my Reaſon. Ant. I 
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p- had rather hear ſuch Stories than feel them. | 
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15 The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy * ſhews the various Cuftoms of Nations, 
and their Civility in treating Strangers. An Inn 
at Leiden where are nothing but Women. The 
Manners of the French Inns, who are usd 10 

rell Stories, and break Jeſts. The Germans, far more 
uncivil in treating Travellers, being rude, and wholly 
inhoſpitable The Gueſts look after their own Horſes : 
The Method of receiving them into the Stove : They 

provide no Supper, till they know how many Gueſts 
they ſhall have: All that come that Night, fit down 

10 Supper together All pay alike, tho one drinks mice 


as much Wine as another does. 
BERTULPH and WILLIAM. 


ERT. I wouder what is the Fancy of a great many, 
for ſtaying two or three Days at Lyons? When I have 
once ſet out on a Journey, I an't at reſt till I come to 
my Journey's End. Will. Nay, I wonder as much, that any 
Body can get away from thence. Bert. But why ſo ? Wil. 
Becauſe that's a Place the Companions of Ulyſes could not have 
got away from. There are Syrent. No Body is better entertain'd 
at his own Houſe; than he is there at an Inn. Bert. What 
is done there? Mill. There's a Woman always waiting at 
Table, which makes the Entertainment pleaſant with Raille- 
ries, and pleaſant Jeſts. And the Women are very handſome 
there. Firſt the Miſtreſs of the Houſe came and bad us 
welcome, and to accept kindly what Fare we ſhould have; 
after her, comes her Daughter, a very fine Woman, of ſo 


handſome a Carriage, and ſo pleaſant in Diſcourſe, that ſhe 


would make even Cato himſelf merry, were he there: And 
they don't talk to you as if you were perfe& Strangers, 
but as thoſe they have been a long Time acquainted with, 
and familiar Friends. Bert. O, I know the French Way of 
Civility very well. Will. And becauſs they can't be wo 

| | wil 
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with you, by reaſon of the other Affairs of the Houſe, and the 
welcoming of other Gueſts, there comes a Laſs, that ſupplies 
the Place of the Daughter, till ſhe is at Leiſure to return 
gain. This Laſs is ſo well inſtructed in the Knack of 
Repartees, that ſhe has a Word ready for every Body, and 
no Conceit comes amiſs to her. The Mother, yox muſt know, 
was ſomewhat in Years. Bert. But what was your Table 
furniſh'd with? For Stories fill no Bellies. Will. Truly, ſo 
ſplendid, that I was amaz'd that they could afford to enter- 
tain their Gueſts ſo, for ſo ſmall a Price. And then after 
Dinner, they entertain a Man with ſuch facetious Diſcourſe, 


that one cannot be tired ; that I ſeem'd to be at my own 
Houſe, and not in a ſtrange. Place. Bert. And how went 
ö Matters in your Chambers? Will. Why, there was every 
: where ſome pretty Laſs or other, giggling and playing 
wanton Tricks: They ask'd vs if we had any foul Linnen 
ö to waſh ; which they waſh and bring to us again: In a 
: Word, we ſaw nothing there but young Laſſes and Wo- 
4 men, except in the Stable, and they would every now and 
s then run in there too. When you go away, they embrace 
7 ye, and part with you, with as much Affection, as if you 
2 were their own Brothers, or near Kinsfolks. Bert. This 
Mode perhaps may become the French, but methinks the 
Way of the Germans pleaſes me better, which is more 
manly. Will. I never have ſeen Germany; therefore, pray 
don't think much to tell how they entertain à Traveller. 
Bert. I can't tell whether the Method of entertaining be 
5 the fame every where; but P11 tell you what I ſaw there. 
ax No Body bids a Gueſt welcome, leſt he ſhould ſeem to 
o court his Gueſts 20 come 10 him, for that they look upon to 
1 be ſordid and mean, and not becoming the German Gravity. 
155 When you have called a good while at the Gate, at length 
1 one puts his Head out of the Stove Window (for they com- 
A* monly live in Stoves till Midſammer) like a Tortoiſe from 
2 under his Shell: Him you muſt ask if you can have any 


Fas Lodging there; if he does not ſay no, you may take 
. for granted, that there is Room for you. When 
5 you ask where the Stable is, he Points to it; there 
Ray you may curry your Horſe as you pleale your ſelf, for there 
% no Servant will put a Hand to it, If it be a noted Inn, 
Fo there is a Servant ſhews you the Stable, and a Place for your 
Na” Horſe, but incommodious enough; for they keep the belt 
5 Places for thoſe that ſhall come afterwards ; eſpecially for 
ich. Noblemen. If you find Fault with any Thing, they tell 
, of ea preſently, if you don't like, look another Inn, In their 
vays Cities, they allow Hay, burt very unwillingly and ſparingly; 
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and that is almoſt as dear as Oats. When you have taken 


Care of your Horſe, you come whole into the Stove, Boots, 
Baggage, Dirt aud all, for that is a common Room for all 
Comers. Mill. In France, they appoint you a ſeparate 
Chamber, where you may change your Clothes, clean and 
warm your ſelf, or take reſt if you have a Mind to it. Bert. 
There's nothing of that here. In the Stove, you pull off 
your Boots, put on your Shoes, and if you will change 
your Shirt, hang up your wet Cloths near the Stove Iron, 
and get near it to dry your ſelf. There's Water provided 
for you to waſh your Hands, if you will ; but as for the 
Cleanneſs of it, it is for the moſt Part ſuch that you will 
want another Water to waſh that off. Will. I commend this 


| Sort of People, that have nothing of Effeminacy in them. 


Bert. If you come in at four a Clock in the Afternoon, you 
muſt not go to Supper till nine, and ſometimes -not till 
ten. Hill. Why ſo ? Bert. They never make any Thing 
ready till they ſee all their Company together, that one Trou- 


ble may ſerve for all. Will. They are for taking the ſhorteſt 


Way. Bert. You are right; ſo that oftentimes, there come 
all together into the ſame Stove, eighty or ninety Foot-men, 
Horſe-men, Merchants, Mariners, Waggoners, Husbandmen, 
Children, Women, ſick and found. Mill. This is having 
all Things in common. Bert. There one combs his Head, 
another wipes off his Sweat, another cleans his Spatterdaſhes 
or Boots, another belches Garlick; and in ſhort, there is as 
great a Confuſion of Tongues and Perſons, as there was at 
the Building the Tower of Babel. And if they ſee any 
Body of another Country, who by his Habit looks like a 
Man of Quality, they all ſtare at him fo wiſtfully, as if he 
was a ſort of ſtrange Animal brought out of Africa. And when 
they are ſet at Table, and he behind them, they will be {till 
looking back at him, and be ſtaring him in the Face, till they 
have forgot their Suppers. Will. At Rome, Paris or Venice, 
there's no Body thinks any Thing ſtrange. Bert. In the mean 
Time, 'tis a Crime for you to call for any Thing. When it 
is grown pretty late, and they don't expect any more Guells, 
out comes an old grey bearded Servant, with his Hair cut 
ſhort, and a crabbed look, and a flovenly Dreſs. Will. Such 
Fellows ought to be Cup-bearers to the Cardinals at Rome: 
Bert. He having caſt his Eyes about, counts to himſelf, how 
many there are in the Stove ; the more he ſees there, the more 
Fire he makes in the Stove, although it be at a Time, when 
the very Heat of the Sun would be troubleſome ; and this 
with them, is accounted a principal Part of good Entertain 
ment, to make them all ſweat till they drop again. If * 
B a ol 
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one who is not uſed to the Steam, ſhall preſume to open the 
Window never ſo little, that he be not ſtiffled, preſently 
they cry out to ſhut dt again: If you anſwer you are not 
able to bear it, you'll preſently hear, get you another Inn 
then. Will. But in my Opinion, nothing is more dangerous, 
than for ſo many to draw in the ſame Vapour; eſpecially, 
when their Bodies are opened with the Heat; and to eat in 
the ſame Place, and to ſtay there ſo many Hours, not to 
mention the belching of Garlick, the Farting, the ſtinking 
Breaths, for many have ſecret Diſtempers, and every Diſtem- 
per has its Contagion; and without doubt, many have the 
Spaniſh, or as it is called, e- French Pox, although it is com- 
mon to all Nations. And it is my Opinion, there is 
as much Danger from ſuch Perſons, as there is from thoſe 
that have the Leproſy. Tell me now, what is this ſhort of 
a Peſtilence? Bert. They are Perſons of a ſtrong Conſti- 
tution, and laugh at, and diſregard not thoſe Niceties. Will. But 
in the mean Time, they are bold at the Perils of other Men. 
Bert. What would you do in this Caſe ? Tis what they have 
been uſed to, and it is a Part of a conſtant Mind, not to de- 
part from a Cuſtom. Will. And yet, within . theſe five and 
twenty Years, nothing was more in vogue in Brabant, than 
hot Baths, but now they are every where grown out of Uſe ; 
but the new Scabbado has taught us to lay them down. 
Bert. Well, but hear the reſt : By and by, in comes our beard- 
ed Gauymede again, and lays on the Table as many Nap- 
kins, as there are Gueſts : But, good God! not Damask ones; 
but ſuch as you'd take to have been made out of old Sails: 
There are at leaſt eight Gueſts allotted to every Table. Now 
thoſe that know the Way of the Country, take their Places, 
every one as he pleaſes, for there's no Difference between 
Poor or Rich, between the Maſter and Servant. Will. This 
was that antient Equality which now the Tyrant Caſtom has 
driven quite out of the World. I ſuppoſe Chriſt liv'd after 
this Manner with his Diſciples. Bert. After they are all 
plac'd, out comes the ſour look'd Ganymede again, and 
counts his Company over again ; by and by he comes in again, 
and brings every Man a Wooden Diſh, and a Spoon of the 
ſame Silver, and then a Glaſs; and then a little after he 
brings Bread, which the Gueſts may chip every one for them- 
ſelves at leiſure, while the Porridge is boiling. For ſometimes 
they ſit thus for near an Hour. Will. Do none of the Gueſts _ . 
call for Meat in the mean Time? Bert. Noue who knows 
the Way of the Country. At laſt the Wine is ſet upon the 
Table: Good God! how far from being taſtleſs ? So thin 
and ſharp, that Scphiſters 88 to drink no * 
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And if any of the Gueſts ſhould privately offer a Piece of 
Mony to get a little better Wine ſomewhere elſe ; at firſt 
they'll ſay nothing to you, but give you a Look, as if they 


were going to murder you; and if you preſs it farther, they 


anſwer you, there have been ſo many Counts and Marqueſſes 
that have lodg'd here, and none of them ever found fault 
with this Wine: If you don't like it, get you another Inn. 
They account only the Noblemen of their own Nation to 
be Men, and wherever you come, they are ſhewing you 
their Arms. By this Time, comes in a Morſel to pacify 
a barking Stomach : And by and by follow the Diſhes in 
great Pomp; commonly the firſt has Sippits of Bread in 
Fleſh-broth, or if it be a Fiſh Day, in a Soup of Pulſe. Af- 


. ter that comes in another Soup, and then a Service of 


Butchers Meat, that has been twice boil'd, or Salt Meats 
warm'd again, and then Pulſe again, and by and by ſomething 
of more ſolid Food, until their Stomachs being pretty well 
ſtaid, they bring roaſt Meat or ſtewed Fiſh, which is not to 
be at all contemn'd ; but this they are ſparing of, and take it 
away. again quickly. This is the Manner they order the 
Entertainment, as Comedians do, who intermingle Dances 
among their Scenes, ſo do they their Chops and Soups by 
Turns: But they take Care that the laſt Act ſhall be the beſt. 
Will. This is the Part of a good Poet. Bert. And it would 
be a heinous Offence, if in the mean Time any Body ſhould 
fay, Take away this Diſh, there's no Body eats. You muſt 
fit your Time appointed, which I think they meaſure by 
the Hour-glaſs. At length out comes that bearded Fellow 
er the Landlord himſelf, in a Habit, but little differing 
froni his Servants, and asks how cheer you? And by and 
by ſome better Wine is brought. And they like thoſe beſt 
that drink moſt, tho' he that drinks moſt pays no more than 
he that drinks leaſt. Will. A ſtrange Temper of the Nation! 
Bert. There are ſome of them that drink twice as much 
Wine as they pay for their Ordinary. But before I leave 
this Entettzinment, it is wonderful, what a Noiſe and Chat- 
tering there is, when once they come to be warm with 
Wine. In ſhort, it deafens a Man. They often Times bring 
in a Mixture of Mimicks, which theſe People very much 
delight in, tho” they are a deteſtable ſort of Men. There's 
tuch a ſinging, prating, bawling, jumping, and knocking, that 
you would think the Stove were falling upon . your 
Head, and that one Man can't hear another ſpeak. And 
this they think is a pleaſant Way of living, and there 
you muſt fit in ſpite of your Heart till near Midnight. 
Will. Make an end of your Meal now, for I my ſelf am 
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tir'd with ſuch a tedious one. Bert. Well, Iwill. At Hetigth 


the Cheeſe is taken away, which ſcarcely pleaſes them ex- 
cept it be rotten and full of Maggots. Then the old beard= 
ed Fellow comes again with a Trencher, and a man 


Cireles and Semi-circles drawn upon it with Chalk, this he 


lays down upon the Table, with a grim Countenance and 


without ſpeaking. You would ſay he was ſome Charon. 
They that underſtand the Meaning of this lay down theit 
Mony one after another till the Trencher is fill'd. Having 


taken Notice of thoſe who lay down, he reckons it up him» 


ſelf, and if all be paid he gives yon a Nod. Will. But what 
if there ſhould be any Thing over and above? Bert. Perhaps 
he'll give it you again, and they oftentimes do fo. ill. 
Does no Body find Fault with the Reckoning? Bert. No 
Body that is wiſe. For they will fay, what ſort of a Fel- 
low are you? You pay no mote than the reſt. Will. This 
is a frank fort of Men, you are ſpeaking of. Bert. If any 


one is weary with his Journey and deſires to go to Bed as 


ſoon as he has ſupp'd, he is bid to ſtay till the reſt go too: 
Will. This feems to me to be Plato's: City. Bert. Then every 
one is ſhew'd to his Chamber, and truly *tis nothing elſe but 
a Chamber, there is only a Bed there, and nothing elſe that 
you .can either make Uſe of or ſteal. Will. Are Things 
very clean there? Bert. As clean as they were at the Ta: 
ble. Sheets waſh'd perhaps fix Months ago. Will. What be⸗ 
comes of your Horſes all this while? Bert. They are treated 
after the ſame Manner that the Men are. Will. But is there 
the ſame Treatment every where. Bert. It is a little more 


civil in ſome Places, and worſe in others, than I have told 


you; but in general it is thus: Will. What if I ſhould now 
tell you haw they treat their Gueſts in that Part of Italy 
call'd Lombardy, and in Spain, and in England and in Wales, 
tor the Exgliþ have the Manners both of the French and 
the Germans, being, a Mixture of thoſe two Nations: The 
Weep boaſt themſelves to be the original Exgh/h. Bert. Pray; 
relate it. I never had the Opportunity of travelling in them; 
Will. J have not Leiſure now, and the Maſter of the Ship 
bid me be on board by three a Clock, unleſs I would loſe my 
Paſſage. Another Time we ſhall have an Oppartunity of pra- 
ting our Bellies full. Yo a5 1-503 
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The young Man and Harlot. 
3 The ARGUMENT. 


This is certainly a divine Colloguy, that makes 
even a bawdy Houſe a chaſt Place, God can't be 
dleceiv' d, his Eyes penetrate into the moſt ſecret Places. 
That young Perſons ought in an eſpecial Manner 10 
tate Care of their Chaſtity. A young Woman, who 
made her ſelf common to get a Livelyhood, is re- 
covered from that Courſe of Life as wretched as 
it is ſcandalous. ie Aro} 2101 


LUCRETIA, SOPHRONIUS. 


3 J. O brave! My pretty Sophronius, have I gotten you 
gain? It is an Age methinks ſince I ſaw you. I did 
not Know you at firſt Sight. So. Why fo, my Lucretia. 
Lu. Becauſe you had no Beard when you went away, but 
you're come back with ſomething of a Beard. What's the 
Matter, my little Heart, you look duller than you uſe to do? 
So. F want to have a little Talk with you in private. Lx. Ah, 
ah, are we not by our ſelves already, my Cocky ? Se. 
Let us go out of the Way ſomewhere, into a more private 
Place. Lu. Come on then, we'll go into my inner Bed- 
Chamber, if you have a Mind to do any Thing. So. I don't 
think this Place is private enough yet. Lz. How comes it 
about you're ſo baſhful alt on a ſudden? Well, come, 
have a Cloſet, where I lay up my Clothes, a Place ſo dark, 
that we can fcarce' ſee one another there. So. See if there be 
no Ohinks. Lu. There is not ſo much as a Chink. So. Is 
there no Body near to hear us. La. Not ſo much as a Fly, 
my Dear. Why do you lofe Time? So. Can we eſcape 
the Eye of God here? Lu. No, he ſees all Fhings clearly. 
So. And of the Angels? La. No, we cannot eſcape their 
Sight. So. How comes it about then, that Men are not 
aſham'd. to do that in the Sight of God, and before the 
Face of the holy Angels, that they would be aſhamed to 
do before Men? Lu. What Sort of an Alteration is this? 
Did you come hither to preach a Sermon? Prithee put ona 

. | Franciſ- 
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Eranciſcan's Hood, and get up into a Pulpit, and then we'll 
hear you hold forth, my little bearded Rogue. So. I ſhould 
not think much to do that, if I could but reclaim you -from 
this kind of Life, that is the moſt ſhameful and miſerable. 
Life in the World. La. Why ſo, good Man? I am born, 
and I muſt be kept, every one muſt live by his Calling. 
This is my Buſineſs ; this is all I have to live on. So. 
[ wiſh with all my Heart, my Lucretia, that ſetting aſide for 
2 while that Infatuation of Mind, you would ſeriouſly 
weigh the Matter. La. Keep your Preachment till another 
Time-; now let us enjoy one another, my Sophron/a5s._. So. 
You do what you do for the ſake of Gain. La. You are 
much about the Matter. So. Thou ſhalt loſe nothing by 
it, do but hearken to me, and I'll pay you four times over. 
Lu. Well, ſay what you have a Mind to fay. So. An- 
ſwer me this Queſtion in the firſt Place: Are there any 
Perſons that owe you any ill Will? Lz. Not one. So, 
Is there any Body that you haye a Spleen againſt? Lu. Ac- 
cording as they deſerve. S. And if you. could do any Thing 
that would gratify them, would you do it. La. I woul: 
poiſon 'em ſooner. SY. But then do but conſider with your 
ſelf ; is there any Thing that you can do that gratifies them. 
more than to let them ſee you live this ſhameful and wretch- 
ed Life? And what is there thou canſt do that wauld be 
more afflicting to them that wiſh thee well? Lu. It is my 
Deſtiny. So. Now that which uſes to be the greateſt Hard- 
ſhip to ſuch as are tranſported, or baniſh'd into the moſt 
remote Parts of the World, this you © undergo .. volun- 
tarily. Lu. What is that? So. Haſt thou not of thy own 
Accord renounc'd all thy Affections to Father, Mother, 
Brother, Siſters, Aunts, (by Father's and Mother's Side) and 
all thy Relations? For thou makeſt em all aſham'd to 
own thee, and thy ſelf aſham'd to come into their. Sight, 
Lu. Nay, I have made a very happy Exchange of Affecti- 
ons; for inſtead of a few, now. I. have a great many, of 
which you are one, and whom I have always eſteem'd as a 
Brother. So. Leave off jeſting, and conſider the Matter 
ſeriouſly, as it really is. Believe me, my Lucretia, ſhe, wha 
has ſo many Friends, has never a one, for they that fol- 
low thee do it not as a Friend, but as a Houſe of Office 
either. ' Do but confider, poor Thing, into what a Condi- 
tion thou haſt brought thy ſelf. * Chri/t lav'd thee ſo dearly 
as to redeem thee with his own Blood, and would have 
thee be a Partaker with him in an heavenly Inheritance, 
and thou makeſt thy ſelf a common Sewer, into which all 
the vaſe, naſty, pocky Fellows reſort and empty their Filthi- 
= ml as neſ$, 
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nefs. And if that leprous Infection they call the French 
Pox han't yet ſeiz'd thee, thou wilt not eſcape it long. 
And if once thou getteſt it, how miſerable wilt thou be, though 
all things ſhould go favourably on thy Side ? I mean thy 
Subſtance and Reputation. Thou wouldeſt be nothing but 3 
living Carcaſe. Thou thoughteſt much to obey thy Mother. 
and now thou art a mere Slave to a filthy Bawd. You 
could not endure to hear your Parents Inſtructions; and 
hers you are often beaten by drunken Fellows and mad 
Whotemaſters. It was irkſome to thee to do any Work 
at Home, to get a Living; but here, how many Quarrels 
Art thou forc'd- to endure, and how late a Nights art thou 
oblig'd to fit up? La. How came you to be a Preacher? 
So. And do but ſeriouſly conſider, this Flower of thy Beauty 
that now brings thee ſo many Gallants, will ſoon fade : 
And then, poor Creature, What wilt thou do? Thou wilt 
be piſs'd upon by every Body. It may be, thou thinkeſt, in- 
ſtead of a Miſtreſs, I'll then be a Bawd. All Whores can't 
attain to that, and if thou ſhould'ſt, what Employment is 
more impious, and more like the Devil himſelf. La. Why, 
indeed, my Sophronius, almoſt all you ſay is very true. But 
haw came you to be ſo religious all of a ſudden 2? Thou 
uſedſt to be the greateſt Rake in the World one of em. No 
3ody uſed to come hither more frequently, nor at more unſea- 
ſonable Hours than you did. I hear you haye been at Rome. So, 
have fo. Lu. Well, but other People uſe to come from 
thence, worſe than they went : How comes it about, it is 
otherwiſe with you? So. I'll tell you, becauſe I did not 
go to Rome with the ſame Intent, and after the ſame Manner 
that others do. Others commonly go to Rome, on purpoſe 
to come Home worſe, and there they meet with a great many 
Opportunities of becoming ſo. I went along with an honeſt 
Man, by whoſe Advice, I took along with me a. Book in- 
ſtead of a Bottle: The New Teſtament, with Eraſmas's 
Paraphraſe. La. Eraſmas's ? They ſay that he's half a He- 
retick. So. Has his Name reached to this Place too? Ls. 
there's no Name more noted among us. So. Did you 
ever ſee him? Lu. No, I never ſaw him; but I ſhould be 
glad to ſee him ; I have heard ſo many bad Reports of him. 
Go. It may be you have heard em, from them that are bad 
themſelves. La. Nay, from Men of the Gown. So. Who 
are they. La. It is not convenient to name Names. So. 
Why ſo? Lu. Becauſe, if you ſhould blab it out, and it 
ſhould come to their Ears, I ſhould loſe a great many good 
Cullies. So. Don't be afraid, I won't ſpeak a Word of it. 
La Whiſper then. So. Yau fooliſh Girl, what need is there 
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to whiſper, when there is no Body but our ſelves? What, 
leſt God ſhould hear? Ah, good God ! I perceive you're a reli- 
gious Whore, that relieveſt Mendicants. Lu. I get more by 
them Beggars, than by you rich Men. So. They rob honeſt 
Women, to laviſh it away upon naughty Strumpets. La. 
But go on, as to your Book. Ss. Sol will, and that's beſt. 
In that Book, Paul, that can't lie, told me, that zeitber 
Whores nor Whore-mongers ſhall obtain the Kingdom of Heaven, 
When I read this, I began thus to think with my ſelf : It 


is but a ſmall Matter that I look for from my Father's Inheri- 


tance, and yet I can renounce all the Whores in the World, 
rather than be difinherited by. my Father; how much more 
then ought I to take Care, left my heavenly Father ſhould 
diſinherit me? And human Laws do afford ſome Relief in 
the Caſe of a Father's diſinheriting or diſcarding a Son: But 
here is no Proviſion at all made, in Caſe of God's difinkerit- 
ing; and upon that, I immediately ty'd my ſelf up from 
al! Converſation with lewd Women. Lu. It will be well 
if you can hold it. So. It is a good Step towards Conti- 
nence, to deſire to be ſo. And laſt of all, there is one Re- 
medy left, and that is a Wife. When 1 was at Rome, I 
empty'd the whole Jakes of my Sins into the Boſom of a 


Cohfeſſor. And he exhorted me very earneſtly to Purity, 
both of Mind and Body, and to the reading of the holy 


Scripture, to frequent Prayer, and Sobriety of Life, and en- 
join'd me no other Penance, but that I ſhould upon my bend. 
ed Knees before the high Altar ſay this Pſalm, Have Mercy 
upon me, O God: And that if I had any Mony I ſhould give 


one Penny to ſome poor Body. And I wandring that for fo 


many whoring Tricks he Stjogn'd me ſo ſmall a Penance, he 
anſwer'd me very pleaſantly, My Son, ſays he, if you truly re- 
pent and change your Life I don't lay much Streſs upon the Pens 
ace, bat if thou, ſhalt go on in it, the very Luſt it ſelf will at 
laſt puniſh thee very ſeverely, although the Prieſt impoſe none 


npon thee. Took upon me, I am blearzey'd, troubled with 


the Palſy, and go ſtooping: Time was I was ſuch a one as 
you ſay you have been heretofore. And thus I repented, Lu. 
Then as fir as I perceive, I have loſt my Sophronins, So, Nay, 
you have rather gain'd him, far he was loſt before, and was 
neither his own Friend nor thine neither : Now he loves thee 
in reality and longs for the Salvation of thy Soul, Lu. 
What would you have me do then, my Sophronixs ? So. To 
leave off that Courſe of Life out of Hand: Thou art but a 
Girl yet, and that Stain that you, have contracted may be 


wip'd off in Time. Either marry, and I'll give you fome- 
ee 1 thing 


209 J 
thing toward a Portion, or go into ſome Cloyſter, that tak 

in crackt Maids, or go into ſome ſtrange Place and get into 
ſome honeſt Family, I'll lend you my Aſſiſtance to any of 
theſe. La. My Sophronius, I love thee dearly, look out for 
one for me, I'II follow thy Advice. So. But in the mean 
Time get away from hence. La. Whoo ! what ſo ſuddenly! 
So. Why not to Day rather than to morrow, if Delays are 


dangerous. La. Whither ſhall I go? S. Get all your 


Things together, give 'em to me in the Evening, my Servant 
ſhall carry em privately to a faithful Matron : And Pll come 
a little after and take you out as if it were to take a little 
walk; you ſhall live with her ſome Time upon my Coſt *till 
I can provide for you, and that ſhall be very quickly. Lu. 


Well, my Sophronius, I commit my ſelf wholly to thy Ma- 


nagement. So. In Time to come you'll be glad you have 
done ſo, LS | OY, 


: The 
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| E he Poetical Feaſt. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Poetical Feaſt teaches the Studious how to banquet. 
That Thriftineſs with Focoſeneſs, Cheerfulneſs with- 
out Obſcenity, and learned Stories ought to ſeaſon 
their Feaſts. Jambics are bloody. Poets are Men of 
no great Judgment. The three chief Properties of @ 
good Maid Servant, Fidelity, Deformity, and a high 
Spirit. A Place out of the Prologue of 'Terence's 
Eunuchus is illuſtrated. Alſo Horace's Epode to Ca- 
nidia. 4 Place out of Seneca. Aliud agere, nihil 
agere, male agere. 4 Place out of the Elenchi of 
Ariſtotle is explain'd, A Theme poetically varied and 
in a different Metre. Sentences are taken from Flowers 
and Trees in the Garden, Alſo ſome Verſes are com- 
pos in Greek. "4 | 


HIL ARY, LEONARD, CRATO, GUESTS, 
MARGARET, CARINUS, EUBULUS, 
SBRULIUS, PAR THENIUS, MUS, 
Hilary's Servant. e ä 


H I. Levis apparatus, animus eſt lautiſſimas. 
T Le. Coram Siniſtro es auſpicatus omine. 
Hi. Imo abſit omen triſte. Sed cur hoc putas? 
Le. Cruenti Iambi haud congruunt convivis. | 


Hi. I have but flender Fare fas 'a very liberal Mind. Le. 
lou have begun the Banquet with a bad Omen, Hi. Away 


with bad Prefages. But why do you think ſo. Le. Bloody Im- 


bics are not fit for a Feaſt. 


Cr. O brave! I am ſure the Muſes are amongſt us, Ver- 
ies flow ſo from us, when we don't think of 'em | 
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Si rotatiles trochevs mavelis, en, accipe: 
Vilis apparatus hic eſt, animus eſt lautiſſimus; 


If you had rather have whirling FTrochees, lo, here they are 
for you: Here is but mean Proviſion, but I have a liberal 


Although Fambics in old Time were made for Conten- | 


tions and Quarrels, they were afterwards made to ſerve any 
Subject whatſoever. O Melons! Here you have Melons 
that grew in my own Gardefy. Theſe are creeping Lettuces 
of a very milky Juice, like thair Name. What Man in 
his Wits would not prefer theſe Delicacies before Brawn, 
Lampreys, and Moor-hens? Ca. If a Man may be allow'd 
ea ſpeak Truth at a Poetic Banquet, thoſe you call Lettuces are 
Beers. Hi. God forbid. Cy. It is as I tell you. See the 
Shape of em, and befides where is the milky Juice? Where 
arc their ſoft Prickles* Hi. Truly you make me doubt. 


Soho, call the Wench. Margaret, you Hag, what did you | 
mean to give us Beets inſtead of Lettuces? Ma. I did it on | 


Purpoſe. Hi. What do you ſay, you Witch? Ma. I had 2 
Mind to try among ſo many Poets if any could know a 
Lettuce from a Beet. For I know you don't tell me truly 
who *rwas that diſcover'd 'em to be Beets. Co. Crato. Ma. 
FE thought it was no Poet who did it. Hi. If ever you ſerve 
me ſo again, I'll call you Blitea inſtead of Margarita. Co. 
Ha, ha, ha. Ma. Your calling me will neither make me fat- 
det nor leaner. He calls me by twenty Names in a Day's 
Jie: When he has a Mind to wheedle me, then I'm call'd 

Galatea, Enterpe, Calliope, Callirrhoe, Meliſſa, Venus, Tiner- 
du, and what not? When he's our of Humour at any Thing, 
then prefently Pm Teſiphoue, Megara, Aledo, Meduſa, Bau- 
&z5, and whatſoever comes into his Head in his mad Mood. 
Hi. Get you gone with your Beets, Blitea. Ma. I wonder 
what you call'd me for. Hi. That you may go whence you 
came, Ma. Tis an old Saying and a true, *Tis an eaſier Mat- 
rex to raiſe the Devil, than *tis to lay him. Co. Ha, ha, ba: 
Very well ſaid. As the Matter is, Hilary, you ſtand in Need of 
_ magic Verſe to lay her with. Hi. I have got one 


Grozers x xs O. ara U Dun 


Be gone, ye Beetles, for the cruel Wolf purſes you. 


I. 
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Ma, What ſays Eſop ? Cr. Have a Care, Hilary, ſhell, hit 
you a Slap on the Face: This is your laying her with 


hat do you think of this Jade ? I could have laid ten great 
Devils with ſach a Verſe as this. Mz. I don't care a Straw 
| for your Greek Verſes. Hi. Well then, I muſt make Uſe 


My Margaret, you know we Poets are a ſort of Enthu- 
ſiaſts, I won't ſay mad Men; prithee let me entreat you to 
let alone this Contention *rilly another Time, and treat us 
with good Humour at this Supper for my Sake. Ma. What 
does he trouble me- with ts Verſes for. Often when I am to 
go to Market he has never a' Penny of Mony to give me, 
and yet he's a humming of Verſes. Cr. Poets are ſuch ſort 
of Men. But however, prithee do as I ſay. Ma. Indeed I 
will do it for your Sake, becauſe I know you are an honeſt 
Gentleman, that never beat your Brain about ſuch Fooleries. 
wonder how you came to fall into ſuch Company. Cr. How 
come you to think ſo? Ma. Becauſe you have a full Noſe, 
ſparkling Eyes and a plump Body. Now do but ſee how he 
leers and ſneers at me. Cr. But prithee, Sweet-heart, keep your 
Temper for my Sake. Mz. Well, I will go, and 'tis for 
“our Sake and no Body's elſe. Hi. Is ſhe gone ? Ma. Not fo 
ts far but ſhe can hear you. Mas. She is in the Kitchen now, 
muttering ſomething to herſelf I can't tell what. Cr. It 

alure you your Maid is not dumb. Hi. They ſay a good 
fat- Maid Servant ought eſpecially to have three Qualifications ; 
0 obe honeſt, ugly, and high ſpirited, which the Vulgar call 
evil. An honeſt Servant won't waſte, an ugly one Sweet- 


ſl hearts won't woo, and one that is high-ſpirited will defend 
*. ber Maſter's Right; for ſometimes there is Occaſion for Hands 
s vell as a Tongue. This Maid of mine has two of theſt 
** Qualifications, ſhe's as ugly as ſhe's ſurly, as to her honeſty I 


can't tell what to ſay to that. Cr. We have heard her Tongue, 
we were afraid of her Hands upon your Account. Hi. Take 


by For I know if I ſhould bid her bring any Lettuces ſhe would 
3 bring Thiſtles. Here are Melons too, if any Body likes 
on them better. Here are new Figs too jult gather'd, as you may 
ke by the Milk in the Stalks. It is cuſtomary to drink. Water 
ater Figs, leſt they clog the Stomach. Here is very cool clear 
Spring Water that runs out of this Fountain, that is good to 
mix with Wine, Cr. But I can't tell whether I had beſt to mix 
Ws Water with my Wine or Wine with Water; this Wine ſeenjs 


o me ſo likely to have been drawn out of the Muſes Foun- 
Pale e ee br eee tain. 


8 Greek Verſe. A notable Conjurer indeed! Hi. Crato, 


of a magical Spell, or, if that won't do, Mercary's Mace. Cr. 


lome of theſe Pompions: We have done with the Lettuces. 
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rain. Hi. Such Wine as this is good for Poets to ſharpen 


their Wits. You dull Fellows love heavy Liquors. Cr. 1 
wiſh I was that happy Craſſus. Hi. I had rather be Codrus or 
Enmus. And ſecing I happen to have the Company of fo 
many learned Guelts at my Table, I won't let 'em go 
away without learning ſome Thing of 'em. There is a 
Place in the Prologue of Eunuchus that puzzles many. For 
moſt Copies have it thus: | | SI 


Ste exiſtimet, ſciat, | 
Neſponſum, nou dictum eſſe, quia leſit prior, 
Qui bene vertendo, & eas deſcribendo male, &c. 


Let him ſo eſteem or know, that it is an Anſwer, not a com- 
mon Saying; becauſe he firſt did the Injury, Who by well 
tranſlating and ill deſcribing them, c. 1 


In theſe Words I want a witty Senſe, and ſuch as is worthy 
of Terence. For he did not therefore do the Wrong firſt be- 
cauſe he tranſiated the Greek Comedies badly, but becauſe he 
kad found Fault with Terence's. Eu. According to the old 
Proverb, He that ſings worſt let him begin firſt. When I was 
at Londen in Thomas Linacre's Houſe, who is a Man tho' 
(well skilPd in all Manner of Philoſophy, yet he is very ready 


in all Criticiſms in Grammar, he ſhew'd me a Book of great 


Antiquity which had it thus: 


Sic exiſttmat, ſciat, 
Keſponſum nom dictum eſſe, quale fit priùs 
Qui bene vertendo, & eas deſcribendo male, 
E GEræcis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas: 


HAem Menandri phaſma nunc nuper dedit. 


The Sentence is fo to be order'd, that quale ſit may ſhew that 
an Example of that which is ſpoken before is to be ſubjoin'd. 
He threatned that he would again find Fault with ſomething 
in his Comedies who had found Fault with him, and he here 
_ Cenies that it ought to ſeem a Reproach but an Anſwer. He 
that provokes begins the Quarrel, he that being provok'd re- 
plies, only makes his Defence or Anſwer. He promiſes 
to give an Example thereof, quale ſit, being the ſame 
with ofoy in Greek, and quod genus, veluti, or videli 
cer, or puta in Latin. Then afterwards he brings a Ke— 
proof, wherein the Adverb prius hath Relation to another 
Adverb, as it were a contrary one which follows, vis. 24 
Fer, even as the Pronoun qze anſwers to the Word _— 


HH AC 2 GG = 


[ 265 ] | 


1 For he altogether explodes the old Comedies of Lavinius, 13 
[ becauſe they were now loft ont of the Memory of Men. * 
b In thoſe which he had lately publiſn'd, he ſets down the „ 
0 certain Places. I think that this is the proper Reading and the | 1 4 
0 true Senſe of the Comedian. If the chief and ordinary Poets Wl 
a diſſent not from it. Ga. We are all intirely of your Opinion. 110 
r wâ4s˖nu. But I again deſire to be inform'd by you of one ſmall N 
and very eaſy. Thing, how this Verſe is to be ſcann'd. 5 [ORR 
Ex Græcis bonis Latinas fecit non bouas. 4 
Scan it upon your Fingers. Hi. I think that according to 81 
the Cuſtom of the Antients & is to be cut off, ſo that there vt 
I be an Anapæſtus in the ſecond Place. Eu. I ſhould agree to "LA 
It it, but that the ablative Caſe-ends in zs, and is long by Na- THY 
ture. Therefore though the Conſonant ſhould be taken a- 131 
way, yet nevertheleſs a long Vowel remains. Hi. You „7 
M ſay right. Cy. If any unlearned Perſon or Stranger ſhould „ 
by come in, he would certainly think we were bringing up 791 
le again among our ſelves the Countrymens Play of holding up . 
Id our Fingers (dimicatione digitorum, i. e. the Play of Love.) 1 
5 Le. As far as I ſee, we ſcan it upon our Fingers to no 9 
0 Purpoſe. Do you help us out if you can. Eu. To ſee how # 
ly ſmall a Matter ſometimes puzzles Men, though they be good | 
At Scholars. The Propoſition ex belongs to the end of the fore- 9 


going Verſe. 


Qui bene vertendo, & eas deſcribendo male, ex 
Gracis bouis Latinas fecit non bonas. 


Thus there is no Scruple. Le. It is ſo, by the Muſes. Since 
we have begun to ſcan upon our Fingers, I defire that 
ſome Body would put this Verſe out of Azaria into its Feet. 
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bo Siue invidia laudem invenias, & amicos pares. 

er For I have often try'd and could do no good on't. Le. f 
He Hine is an Tambic, vidia an Anapæſtus, Laudem is a Spondee, 21 
be: venias an Anapæſtus, and ami another Anapæſtus. Ca. You bl 
es have five Feet already, and there are three Syllables yet 18 
_ behind, the firſt of which is long; ſo that thou canſt 1 
eln neither make it an Iambic nor a Tribrach. Le. Indeed you 1 
e. lay true. We are aground; who ſhall help us off. Ez. No = 
Het Body can do it better than he that brought us into it. Well, 2 
ax Carinus, if thou canſt ſay any Thing to the Matter don't FS 
For conceal it from your poor ſincere Friends. Ca. If my bY 
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Memory does not fail me, I think, I have r ead ſomething | 


of this Nature in Priſcian. Who ſays, that among the La- 
tin Comedians v conſonant is cut off as well as the Vowel, 

as oftentimes in this Word ex:mvero; ſo that the Part enime 
makes an Anapæſtus. Le. Then ſcan it for us. Ca. I'll do 
it. Sine invid! is a profeleuſmatic Foot, unleſs you had ra- 
ther have it cut off by Synereſis, as when Virgil puts aureb 
at the End of an heroic Verſe for auro. But if you pleaſe 
let there be a Tribrach in the firſt Place, à lau is a Spon- 
dee, A inveni a DaQyl, as ef aa Dactyl, micos a Sondee, 
ares an Iambic. Sb. Carinus hath indeed got us out of theſe 
Briars. But in the ſame Scene there is a Place, which ! 
can't tell, whether any Body has taken Notice of or not. 
Hi. Prithee, let us have it. S. There Simo ſpeaks after 
this Manner. | 


Sine ut eveniat quod volo; 


In Pamphilo ut nihil fit more; reſtat Chremes. 


Suppoſe it happen, as I deſire, that there be no Delay in Pam- 
philus; Chremes remains. | 


What is it that troubles you in theſe Words. S5. Sine be- 
ing a Term of Threatning, there is nothing follows 
in this Place that makes for a Threatning. Therefore it is 
my Opinion that the Poet wrote it | 


Sin eveniat quod vol, 
that Sin may anſwer to the Si that went before. 
Si propter amorem uxorem nolit ducere. 


For the old Man propounds two Parts differing from one 
another. Si, c. If Pamphilus for the Love of Ghcerie 
refuſeth to marry, I ſhall have ſome Cauſe to chide him; 
but.if he ſhall not refuſe, then it remains that I muſt entreat 
Chremes. Moreover the Interruption of Sofia, and Simo's An- 
per againſt Davus made too long a Tranſpoſition of the 

'ords. Hi. Mouſe, reach me that Book. Cr. Do you 
commit your Book to a Mouſe? Hi. More ſafely than my 
Wine. Let me never ſtir, if Sbrulius has not fpoken the 
Truth. Ca. Give me the Book, I'll ſhew you another doubt- 


ful Place. This Verſe is not found in the Prologue of 
Ennuchas. ; ; H 45 1 
| Habed 


6 


Habeo alia multa, que nunc condonaluntur. 


bare many other Things, which ſhall now be delivered. 
Although the Latin Comedians, eſpecially, take great Liberty 


to themſelves in this kind of Verſe, yet I don't remember 


| that they any where conclude a Trimetre with a Spondee, 


unleſs it be read Condonabitur imperſonally, or Condonabimus, 
changing the Number of the Perſon. Ma. Oh, this is like 


Poets Manners indeed! As ſoon as ever they are ſet down. 


to Dinner they are at play, holding up their Fingers and 
poring upon their Books. It were better to reſerve your 
Plays and your Scholarſhip for the ſecond Courſe. Cr. Mar- 
garet gives us no bad Counſel, we'll humour her; when 
we have fill'd our Bellies we'll go to our Play again, 
now we'll play with our Fingers in the Diſh. Hi. Take 


Notice of Poetic Luxury. You have three Sorts of Eggs, 


boil'd, roaſted, and fry'd ; they are all very new laid with- 
in theſe two Days. Ca. I can't abide to eat Butter, if they are 
fy'd with Oyl I ſhall like 'em very well. Hi. Boy, go ask 


Margaret what they are fry*d in. Mo. She ſays they are fry'd 


in neither. Hi. What! neither in Butter nor Oyl. In what then 


Mo. She ſays they are fry'd in Lye. Cr. She has given you an 


Anſwer like your Queſtion. What a great Difficulty 'tis to di- 
ſtinguſh Butter from Oyl. Ca. Eſpecially for thoſe that can ſo 


eaſily know a Lettuce from a Beet. Hi. Well, you have had 


the Ovation, the Triumph will follow in Time. Soho Boy, look 
about you, do you perceive nothing to be wanting? Mo. Les, a 
great many Things. Hi. Theſe Eggs lack Sauce to allay 
their Heat. Mo. What Sauce would you have ? Hi. 
Bid her ſend us ſome Juice of the Tendrels of a 
Vine pounded. Mo, I'll tell her, Sir. Hi. What, do 
you come back empty handed. Mo. She ſays, Juice 
is not uſed to be ſquees'd out of Vine Tendrels. Le. 
A fine Maid Servant, indeed! SH. Well, we'll ſeaſon 
our Eggs with pleaſant Stories. I found a Place in the Epodes 
of Horace, not corrupted as to the Writing, but wrong in- 
terpreted, and not only by Maucmellus, and other later 


Tuuſque venter partum ejus, & tuo 
Cruore rubros obſtetrix pannos lavit, 
Urcanque fortis exilis puerpera. 


Writers; but by Porphyrie himſelf. The Place is in the 
Form, where he ſings a Recantation to the Witch Caxidia, 
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For they all take ex:l;s to be a Noun in this Place, when it 
is a Verb. I'll write down Porphyrie's Words, if we can be- 
lieve*em to be his: She is5ex/zs, ſays he, under that Form, 
as though ſhe were become deform'd by travel, by Slender- 
neſs of Body, he means a natural Leanneſs. A ſhameful 


Miſtake, if ſo great a Man did not perceive that the Law of | 


the Metre did contradi& this Senſe, Nor does the fourth 
Place admit of a Spondee : But the Poet makes a Jelt of it; 
that ſhe did indeed, bear a Child, though ſhe was not long 
weak, nor kept her Bed long, after her Delivery; but pre- 
ſently jumpt out of Bed, as ſome luſty lying in Women uſed 
to do. Hi. We thank you Sbrulius, for giving us ſuch fine 
Sauce to our Eggs. Le. There is another Thing in the firſt 
Book of Odes that is not much unlike this. The Ode begins 
thus: Ty ze quaſieris. Now the common Reading is thus: 
Neu Babylonios tentaris numeros, ut melins quicquid erit pati. 
The antient Interpreters paſs this Place over, as if there were 


no Difficulty in it. Only Mancinellus thinking the Sentence 


imperfect, bids us add poſis. Sb. Have you any Thing more 
that is certain about this Matter? Le. I don't know whe- 
ther 1 have or no; but in my Opinion, Horace ſeems here 
to have made uſe of the Greek Idiom ; and this he does more 
than any other of the Poets. For it is a very common 
Thing with the Greeks, to join an infinitive Mood, with the 
Word & and &. And ſo Horace uſes ut pati, for ut patia- 
riß: Although what Mancinellus gueſſes, is not altogether 
abſurd. Hi. I like what you ſay very well. Run, Moxſe, 
and bring what is to come, if there be any thing. Cr. 
What new dainty Diſh is this? Hi. This is a Cucumer ſlic'd; 
this is the Broth of the Pulp of a Gourd boil'd, it is good 
to make the Belly looſe. SS. We will change this Name, 
and call thee Apicius, inſtead of Hilary. Hi. Well, laugh now 
as much as you will, ir may be you'll highly commend this 
Supper to Morrow. SY. Why ſo? Hi. When you find that 
Four Dinner has been well ſeaſon'd. SV. What, with a 
good Stomach ? Hi. Yes, indeed. Cr. Hilary, do you 
know what Task I would have you take upon. you ? H. 
F ſhall know when you have told me. Cr. The Choir ſings 
ſome Hymns, that are indeed learned Ones; but are Cor- 
rupted in many Places by unlearned Perſons. I deſire that 
you would mend 'em, and to give you an Example, we fing 
thus : fo. | 


Huoſtic, Herodes, impie, 
Chriſtum venre quid times; 
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to 
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7 hou wicked Enemy Herod, why doſt thou 3 the com- 
ing of Chriſt. | . 


The miſ- placing of one Word ſpoils the Verſe two Ways. 
For the Word hoftis, making a Trochee, has rio Place in an 
Iambic Verſe, and Hero being a Spondee won't ſtand in the 
ſecond Place. Nor is there any doubt but the Verſe at firſt 
was thus written | | | | 


Herodes hoſtis impie. 


For the Epithete impie better agrees with Haſtis than with 
Herod. Beſides Herodes being a Greek Word » is turned in- 
tos in the vocative; as Zwxegrus & Scoxeglts and ſo *Ayw'- 
wproy in the nominative Caſe is turn'd into . So again 
we ſing the Hymn. 3 1 | 


Jeſu corona virginum 
uem mater illa concepit 
uæ ſola virgo parturit. 


O Feſus the Crown of Virgins 
Whom ſhe the Mother conceiv d DOES | 
Which was the only Perſon of a Virgin that brought forth. 
There is no Doubt but the Word ſhould be pronounc'd concipit. 
For the Change of the Senſe ſets off a Word. And it is ri- 
diculous for us to find Fault with concipit when parturit 
follows. Hi. Truly I have been puzzled at a great many 


ſuch Things; nor will it be amiſs, if hereafter we beſtow 


alittle Time upon this Matter. For methinks Ambroſe has 


not a little Grace in this Kind of Verſe, for he does com- 


monly end a Verſe of four Feet with a Word of three Syl- 
lables, and commonly places a ceſ#ra in the end of a Word. 
It is fo common with him that it cannot ſeem to have been 
by Chance. If you would have an. Example, Deus Creator. 
Here is a Peusbemimeris, it follows, omnium; Polique rector, 
then follows, veſtiens; diem decoro, and then lumine; noctem 
ſoporis, then follows gratia. Hi. But here's a good fat Hen 
that has laid me Eggs and hatch'd me Chickens for ten Years 
together. Cy. It is pity that ſhe ſhould have been kill'd. Ca. 
IF it were fit to intermingle any Thing of grayer Studies, 
I have ſomething to propoſe. i. Yes, if it be not too crab- 


bed. Ca. That it is not. I lately began to read Senecas E- 
diſtles, and ſtumbled, as they ſay, at the very Threſhold. 
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The Place is in the firſt Epiſtle; and if, ſays he, thou wilt 
but obſerve it, great Part of our Life paſſes away while we 
are doing what is ill; the greateſt Part, while we are 
doing nothing, and the whole of it while we are doing 


that Which is to no Purpoſe. In this Sentence he ſeems to 


affect I can't tell what Sort of Witticiſim, which I do not well 
tinderſtand. Le. I'll gueſs if you will. Ca. Do ſo? Le, 
No Man offends continually. But, nevertheleſs, a great Part of 
one's Life is loſt in Exceſs, Luſt, Ambition, and other Vices, 
but a much greater Part is loſt in doing of nothing. More- 
over they are ſaid to do nothing, not who live in Idleneſs, 
but they who are buſied about frivolous Things which con- 
duce nothing at all to our Happineſs: And thence comes the 
Proverb, Iz is better to be idle, than to be doing, but to no Pur- 
poſe But the whole Life is ſpent in doing another Thing. 
e is ſaid, aliud agere, who does not mind what he is about. 
So that the whole of Life is loſt : Becauſe when we are 
not vitiouſly employ'd we are doing that we ſhould not do; 
when we are employ'd about frivolous Matters we do that we 
ſhould not do, and when we ftudy Philoſophy (in that we 
do it negligently and careleſly) we do ſomething to no Pu- 
poſe. If this Interpretation don't pleaſe you, let this Sen- 
tence of Sexeca, ſet down among thoſe Things of this Au- 
thor that Aulus Gellizs condemns in this Writer as frivolouſ- 
ly witty. Hi. Indeed I like it very well. But in the 
mean Time, let us fall manfully upon the Hen. I would 
not have you miſtaken, I have no more Proviſion for 
you, - and it agrees with what went before. That is the 
baſeſt Loſs that comes by Negligence, and he fhews it by 
this Sentence conſiſting of three Parts. But methinks 1 
fee a Fault a little after : We foreſee not Death, a great 
Part of it is paſt already. It is my Opinion it ought 
to be read; We foreſee Death. For we foreſee thoſe 
"Things which are a great Way off from us, when Death for 
the molt Part is gone by us. Le, If Philofophets do ſome- 
times give themſelves Leaye to go aſide into the Meadows of 
the Muſes, perhaps it will not be amiſs for us, if we, to gra- 
tify our Fancy, take a Turn into their Territories. Hi. 
Why not? Le. As I was lately reading over again Ariſtorle”s 
Book that he entitles Nee} 76 EN the Argument of which 
is for the moſt Part common both to Rhetoricians and Philoſo» 
phers, I happen'd to fall upon ſome egregious Miſtakes of 
the Interpreters. And there is no Doubt but that they that are 
unskill'd in the Greek have often miſs'd it in many Places. For 
Ariſtotle propoſes a ſort of ſuch kind of Ambiguity as ariſes 
from a Word of a contrary Signification. Ort uu Nd voii 0! 
rig teroi· TH f d w oνẽꝝid AA HH u Teα,idñbi. 75 500 
5 | . Kale 
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ldd rem S 7 ve Bent NH Y digen. xd 15 Aapt® 


| pdrur rb its. And they turn it thus. Becauſe intelligent 


Petſons learn, for Gtaminarians are only tongue: learn d; for 
to learn is an equivocal Word, proper both to him that 
exerciſeth and to him that receiveth Knowledge. Hi. Me- 
thinks you ſpeak Hebrew, and not Engliſh.” Le. Have any of 
you heard any equivocal Word? Hi. No. Le. What then 
can be more fooliſh than to deſire to turn that Which cannot 
poſſibly be turn'd. For although the Greet Word ard, 


tignifies as much as jade? and deren, To among the Larius, 


diſcere, to learn, fignifies as much as dochrinam ac cipere, Or doe- 
trinam tradere. But whether this be true or no I can't tell. 
| rather” think lsa, is of doubtful Signification with the 
Greeks, as cognoſcere is among the Latin. For he that in- 
forms, and the Judge that learns, both of them know the Cauſe. 
And ſo I think among the Greeks the Maſter is faid hιοοο De 
whilſt he hears his Scholars, as alfo the Scholars who learn 
of him. But how gracefully hath be turn'd that ro aug 
d xogoxterri& i cer aur Faraty U T PapRATING nam ſerundum 2 
Crammatici diſcunt. For the Grammarians are tongue-learn d, 
ſince it ought to be tranſlated, Nam Grammatici, que dict 
taut, docent. Grammarians teach what they dictate. Here 
the Interpreters ought to have given another Expreſſion, 
which might expreſs not the fame Words but the fame 
kind of Thing. Tho' T am apt to Tuſpe& here is ſome 
Errour in the Greek Copy, and that it ought to be Writ- 
ten 5pucorupor 16 Je Zone xa Y Aa ien · And a little after he 
{ubjoins another Exaniple of Ambiguity, which ariſes not from 
the Diverſity of the Signiſication of the ſame Word, but from 
accipere pug nantes. To be willing that 1 ſhould receive the 
fighting Men : For ſo he tranſlates it inſtead of velle me capere 


| biſtes, to be willing that I take the Enemies, and if one ſnould 


read Buacode It is more perſpicuons. Vultis ut ego capiam hoſtes? 
Will ye that I take the Enemies? For the Pronoun may 
both go before and follow the Vetb capere. If it go be- 
fore it the Senſe will be this, Will ye, that I take the Ene- 
mies? If it follows, then this will be the Senſe, Are ye wil- 
lig that the Enemies ſhould take me? He adds alſo another 
Example of the ſame kind, Ae 8 vis vb ti, Tr wooxtt. 
ro. If it ſhould be taken in the aceuſative Caſe, the Senſe 
Will be this; whatſdever it is that any Body knows, that 
Thing he knows to be. But if in the nominative Cale; the 


Senſe will be this, That Thing which any Body knows it 


knows, as theugh that no” not be known that knows not 
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again by Courſe. Again he adds another Example, *Agg 5 rig 


Leg, reo cen; sed 5 1dr Ki & ge ö xl That which any 


one ſees, does that Thing ſee; but he ſees a Poſt, does the 
Poſt therefore ſee. The Ambiguity lyes again in 2800 as we 


tin well enough, but that which follows cannot poſſibly by 


ary Means be rendet'd, Aęx ö o pb ei, 7810 o p v,. qus 
3 A Cu o dg p35: H ef Wich they thus render, 
Putas quod tu dicis eſſe; hoc tu dicis eſſe; dicis autem lapidem 
eſſe, tu ergo lapil -dicis eſſe. Pray tell me what Senſe can be 
made of theſe Words? For the Ambiguity. lyes partly in the 
Idiom of the Greek Phraſe, which is in the major and minor. 


Although in the Major there is another Ambiguity in the two 


Words 7% & 18, which if they be taken in the nominative 
Caſe the Senſe will be, That which thou ſayſt thou art. that 
thou art. But if in the accuſative Caſe the Senſe will be, 
Whatſoever thou ſayſt is, that thou ſayſt is; and to this Senſe 
he ſubjoins a0 o dvar, but to the former Senſe. he ſubjoins os 
ces pb 1 / dro. Catullus once attempted to imitate the Pro- 


priety of the Greek Tongue: 


bels ite, quem, videtis, beſpites,, 


Ait fuiſſe navium ceterrimus. 
i Gueſts, ches Gally which you ſ ee 
Tue moſt ſwift of the Navy is, ſays he. 


For ſo was. this Verſe in the old Edition: Thoſe who write Com- 


mentaries on theſe Places being ignorant of this muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity err many Ways. Neither. indeed can that which im- 
mediately follows be perſpicuous in the Latin. Ka) d e is 
oy r Mv Jil f #51, Þ oyorrs ME! fo 1: Tb Aοõ,j) 01921, 
ro T& de-. That they have render'd thus; Ez putas, eſt 
tacentem dicere ? Duplex enim eſt, tacentem dicere, & hunc 
dicere tacentem, & quæ dicuntur. Are not theſe. Words more 
obſcure than the Books of the Sibyls.? Hi. I am not fatisfy'd 
with the Greek. Le. V1l interpret it as well as I can. ls it 
poſſible for a Man to ſpeak while he is ſilent? This Interro- 
gation has a two-fold Senſe, the one of which is falſe d 


abſurd, and the other may be true, for it cannot poſſibly be 


— 


that he who ſpeaks, ſhould not ſpeak what he does ſpeak ; that 


is, that he ſhould. be filent while he-is ſpeaking ; but it is poſ- 
fible, that he who ſpeaks may: be ſilent of him who ſpeaks. 
Although this Example falls into another Form that he adds 3 
little after: And again, I admire, that à little after, in that 
kind of Ambiguit y that ariſes from more Words copjoin's, 
LEN of 1 5 the 
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the Creeks have chang d the Word Sechlum into the Letters 
Aria rd vella, ſeeing that the Latin Copies have it 
ſcire feculum. For herè arifes - a double Senſe, either thiat the 
Age it ſelf might Know ſomething, or that ſome Body naght 
HoWithe Age. But this is an eaſier Tranſlation of it int 

ace, Of Ah, than into 0e. For it is abſurd to ſay that 
Letters know any Thing; but it is no, Abſurdity to'ſay, ſome- 
thing is known to bur Age, or that any one knows his Age. 


And à little after, where he propounds an Ambigüity in the 


Accent,” the Tranflatot dees not ſtick to put Virgs's Words 
inſtead of Homer's, when there was the fame Neceſſity in that 
Example; OQuiepuid Aces iſſe, hoc eſt, What thou" ſayeſt it, 4 
is.” Ariſtotle out of Homer ſays, & HU Sell oupps, if 5 fhould 
be aſpirated and circumflected, it | ſounds in Latin thus CH 


compmreſeit pluvid; by whoſe Rain it putrifies ; but if be 


acuted and exile it ſounds, Nos computreſtis pluvia, it does not 
putrify with Rain; and this indeed “is taken out of the Ihad 
J. Another is, Fig ue J 5 Wy @ b, the Accent being 


placed upon the laſt Syllable but one, ſignifies, grant to him; 


* 


bit! placd upon the firſt Syllable 3/ euer, ſignifies, we grant. 


But the Poet did not think Jupiter faid, we grant to him; 
but commands the Dream itſelf to grant him, to Whom it is 
ſent to obtain his Deſire For $:$5atr,) is uſed for FiIo&z. For 
thefe two of Homer, theſe two are added out* of our 
Poets, as that out of the Odes of Horace. 
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Me tuo longas peremute noc, 


n Lydia, Mom... 
For if the Accent be on une being mort; and t be pro- 


nounc'd ſhort, it is one Word aetus; that is, times, I am 


but alſo ariſes from the Compoſition. _ 5 
They have brought another Example out of Virgil: 
D . DYC 111 


Ile] quia" num tanti cinxernnt- ethera nimbi. 
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Although here alſo the Ambiguity/lyesn the Compoſition: 
Hi. Leonard, Theſe Things are indeed Niceties, worthy to 
de known; but in the mean Time, bm afraid our Enter- 
tainment ſhould ſeem rather a Sophiſtical one, than a Poetical 
one: At another Time, if you pleaſe, we'll hunt Niceties 
and Cxiticiſms for a whole Day together. Le. That is as 
mueh as to ſay, we'll hunt for Wood in a Grove, or ſeek for 
Water in the Sea. In. Where is my Mouſe? Mon. Here 


he is. Hi. Bid Marget bring up the Sweet- meats. Mou. Igo, 
; 1 


3 Sir. 
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[L 214] 
Sir. N. What! do you come again empty handed? Mou. 
She ſays, ſhe never thought of any Sweet-meats, and that you 
bave fat, long enough already. Hi. I am afraid, if we ſhould 
Philoſophiſe any longer, ſhe'll come and overthrow the Ta- 
ble, as Aautippe did to Sacrates ; therefore it is better for us 


to take our Sweet · meats in the Garden; and there we may 
he lik 


© % 


han any 
is neater 


Tree, and rouze up our Muſes. Pa, Come on then, let us 
do ſo. Hi. The Garden itſelf will afford us a Theme. Pa. 
If you lead the Way, we will follow you. Hi. Well, 
II. do ſo. He acts very prepoſterouſly, Who has a Garden 
neatly trimm d up, and furniſh'd-with; various Delicacies, and 


At the ſame Time, has a: Mind adorn'd. with no Sciences nor 


Vertues. Le. We ſhall believe the Muſes themſelves are 
amongſt us, if thou ſhalt give us the ſame Sentence in Verſe. Hi. 


That ' a great deal more eaſy to me, to turn Proſe into Verle, 


than it is to turn Silver into Gold. Le, Let us have it then: 


Hi. Cui renidet be undiquaque fleſealir, | 
Auimumque nullis expolitum dotthus 
Squallere Patitur, is facit præpoſtere. 


iis Soul mean while being impolite, 
Is far from doing what is meet. 


Hi. Here's Verſes for you, without the Maſes or Apollo; but 
it will be very entertaining, if every one of you will render 
this Sentence into ſeveral different Kinds of Verſe. Le. What 
ſhall be his Prize that gets the Victory? Hi. This Basket full, 
either of Apples, or Plumbs, or Cherries, or Medlars, or 
Pears, or of any Thing elſe he likes better. Le. Who ſpould 
be the Umpire of the Tryal of Skill? Hi. Who ſhall but 
Crato? And therefore he ſhall be excuſed from verſifying, that 
he may attend the more diligently. Cr. Pm afraid you'll have 
ſuch a kind of Judge, as the Cuckoo and Nightingal once had, 
when they vy'd one with the other, who ſhould ſing belt. 


Hi. I like him if the reſt do. Gu. We like our Umpire. Be- 


Le. 
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1. Cui tot deliciis renidet hortus, 
Herbis, floribus, arborumęue fot 
Et multo ꝙ vario, nec excolendum 
Curat pectus & artibus Probatir, 
Et virtutibus, is mihi videtur 
Lævo Fudicio, parumque recko. 


Who that his Garden ſhine Joth mind on : 


With Herbs: and Flowers, and Fruits of varſous. kind; 
And in mean while, his Mind neglected lies 
| Of Art and Vite void, he is not wiſe. | 


1 have fajd. 5 


. Carinus bites his Nails, we took for mein etaborat 
from him, Ca, Pm out of the poetical Vein. | 


Cara cui eff, at niteat hortus floſeulis ac fevibur, © | 
. Neghgenti excolere pectut diſciplinis optimis, 
the Faber, mibi ut videtur, iner Pepe. . 


"Whoſe only Gro is that his Gardens be 


With Flow'rs- and Fruits furnifh'd moſt "Rp 


But diftegards his Mind with Art to grace, © 
Beſtows his Pains and care much like an As. 


2 Von han'e bit your Nails for nothing. By, Well, 
ſince my Turn is next, that I may « do e | 


4 $7 Pudet | ut warts niteat aint Hortus 
eliciis, patiens animum ſquallere, nec ulli: 


5 Artibus expoliens huic ef . c cura. a © of 4 


5 WO eares to have his Garden neat and cares; 
And doth of Ornaments his Mind leave 10 
1 Ads but with a prepoſterous Care. 


We have no need to ſpur Shrukus on, far he iS 0 Agent « at 
| Verſes, that he oftentimes tumbles *em out, before te is aware. 


Sh. Cai vernat hortus 1 & elegans, 
Nec peckus ullis artibus excolit, 
Prepoſtera is cura laborat. | 

Sit ratio tibi Prima mentis. 8 
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Who to make his Garden ſpring, much Care imparts, 


And yet negleQs his Mind to grace with Arts, 
Acts wrong: Look chiefly to improve thy Parts. 


Pa. Quiſpais accurat variis ut hortus 
oribus vernet, neque pettus idem 
Artibus ſanctis colit, hunc habet præ- 
Na Paſtera cura. 


Who to his Soul prefers a Flower or worſe 
May well be ſaid to ſet the Cart before the Horſe. 


Hi. Now let us try to which of us the Garden will afford 
the moſt Sentences. Le. How can ſo rich a Garden but do 
that; even this Roſe-bed wili furniſh me with what to ſay. 
As the Beauty of a Roſe is fading, ſo is Youth ſoon gone; 
you make haſte to gather your Roſe before it withers ; you 
ought more earneſtly to endeavour that your Youth paſs not 
away without Fruit. Hi. It is a Theme very fit for a Verſe. 
Ca. As among Trees, every one hath its Fruits: So among 
Men, every one hath his natural Gift. Ex. As the Earth, if 
it be tilled, brings forth various Things for human Uſe; and 
being neglected, is cover'd with Thorns and Briars : So the 
Genius of a Man, if it be accompliſh'd with honeſt Studies, 


yields a great many Vertues ; but if it be neglected, is over- 


run with various Vices. SS. A Garden ought to be dreſt 
every Year, that it may look handſome: The Mind being 
once fnrniſh'd with good Learning, does always flouriſh and 
ſpring forth. Pa. As the Pleaſantneſs of. Gardens does not 
draw the Mind off from honeſt Studies, but rather invites it to 
them : So we ought to ſeek for ſuch Recreations and Diver- 
tiſements, as are not contrary to Learning. Hi. O brave 
I ſee a whole ſwarm of Sentences. Now for Verſe: But 
before we go upon that, I am of the Mind, it will be no 
improper nor unprofitable Exerciſe to turn the firſt Sentence 
into Greek Verſe, as often as we have turn'd it into Latin. 


And let Leonard begin, that has been an old Acquaintance of 


the Greek Poets. Le. Ill begin if you bid me. Hi. I bath 
bid and command you. | el MR 


Le. Q ug isw d1Stov yeagy Ne,; LT 
O53 ws, par avxpuor, ro xa] dee 
Ov is R αν ., Ar. M de g deen, . 
te watlor® / TH ava U xf. 
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Thave begun, let him follow me that will. 


851 


He never entered Wiſdom's Doors 

Who delights himſelf in ſimple Flowers, 

And his foul Soul neglects to cleanſe. 
This Man knows not what Vertue means. 


Hi. Carinus. Ca 
Nay, Hilary. Le. But I ſee here's Marget coming upon a 


of a ſudden, ſhe's bringing, I know not what Dainties. . 


| If ſhe does ſo, ſhe'll do more than I thought he'd do. M 


Fury, what haſt brought us? Ma. Muſtard-ſeed, to ceaſe, 
your Sweet-meats. An't you aſham'd to ſtand prating here 
till I can't tell what Time of Night? And yet you Poets are 
aways reflecting againſt Womans Talkativeneſs. Cr. Mar- 
get lays very right, it is high Time for every one to go Home 
to Bed: At another Time we'll ſpend a Day in this commen- 
dable Kind of Conteſt. HI. | give the 1 

to. Cr. For this Time I allot it tomy ſelf, For no Body has 
overcome but I. Hi. How did you overcome that did not 
contend at all. Cr. Ye have contended, but not try'd it out. 
l _ e Mages, and EY more than any of you 
could do. Ca. Hi. He demands what's his Ri 1 
me For. opener, | OT oo 
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An Enquiry concerning Faith. | 
53 ARGUMENT. 8 


This Inquiſition concerning Faith. comprehends the Sum and 

Sub ſtance of the Catholic Profeſſion, He here intro- 

duces @ Lutheran that by the Means of the orthodox 

 - » Faith, he may bring either Party to a Reconcilia» 

tion. Concerning Excommunication, and the Pope's 

Thunderbolts. And alſo that we ought to aſſdciate our 

- ſelves with the Impious and Heretical if we have any 
Hope of amending them. Symbolum is a military 

Mord. A moſt divine and elegant Paraphraſe upon the 
Apoſtles Creed. el. 97 4D, Ale 36! 

girl. 31 AULUS, BARBATUS. 

AT Salute freely, is a Leſſon for Children. But I can't 
tell whether ] ſhould bid you be well or no. Ba. In 


Truth I had rather any one would make me well, than bid 
me be ſo. Aulus, why do you ſay that? Az. Why? Becauſe 


A Pay £5 fray — co A — © OO SOR 0; ET ˙ P% ME E B9C9 72 


if you have a Mind to know, you ſmell of Brimſtone, or 
Jupiters Thunderbolt. Ba. There are miſchievous Deities, 
and there are harmleſs Thunderbolts, that differ much in their 
Original from thoſe that are ominous. For I fancy you mean 
ſomething about Excommunication. Au. You're right. Ba 
T have indeed heard dreadful Thunders, but I never yet felt the 
Blow of the Thunderbolt. Az, How ſo ? Ba. Becauſe I have 
never the worſe Stomach, nor my ſleep the leſs ſound. 4. 
But a Diſtemper is commonly ſo much the more dangerous, 2 
the leſs it is felt. But theſe brute Thunderbolts, as you call , 
| *em, ſtrike the Mountains and the Seas. Ba. They do ſtrike em « 
| indeed, but with Strokes that have no effect upon ꝰem. There BY -- 
is a ſort of Lightning that proceeds from a Glaſs or a Vel. in 
| ſel of Braſs. Au. Why, and that affrights too. Ba. It may WF m 
| be ſo, but then none but Children are frighted at it. None w 
but God has Thunderbolts that ſtrike the Soul. A. But A 
ſuppoſe God is in his Vicar. Ba. I wiſh he were. Au. A 1 
great many Folks - admire, that you are not become blacket WF ef 
than a Coal before now. Ba. Suppoſe I were ſo, then ie E. 


Salva- 


[ 219 J 
Salvation. of 3 loſt. Perſon were ſo. much the more to be 
deſir'd, if Men follow'd the Doctrine of the Goſpel, Au. 
It is to be wiſt'd indeed, but not to be ſpoken of. Ba. 
Why ſo? Au. That he that is ſmitten with the Thunder. 
bolt may be aſham'd and repent. Ba. If God had done ſo 
by us, we had been all loſt. Au. Why ſo? Ba. Becauſe 
when we were Enemies to God, and Worſhippers of Idols, 
fighting under Satan's Banner, that is to ſay, every Way 
moſt accurſed; then in an eſpecial Manner he ſpake to us 


| by his Son, and by his treating with us reſtor'd us to Life 


when we were dead. Au. That thou ſayſt is indeed very 
true. Ba. In Truth it would go very hard with all ſuch 
Perſons, if the Phyſician ſhould avoid ſpeaking to em, when- 
ſoever any poor Wretch was ſeiz'd with a grievous Di- 
temper, for then he has moſt Occaſion for the Aſſiſtance of 
a Doctor. Au. But I am afraid that you will ſooner 
infect me with your Diſtemper than I ſhall cure you of it. 
It ſometimes falls out that he that viſits a ſick Man is forc'd 
to be a Fighter inſtead of a Phyſician. Ba. Indeed it ſome- 
times happens ſa_ in bodily Diſtempers: But in the Diſeaſes 
of the Mind you have an Antidote ready againſt every Conta- 
gion. Au. What's that? Ba. A ſtrong Reſolution not to be 
remoy'd from the Opinion that has been fix'd in you. But 
beſides, what need you fear to become a Fighter, where 
the Buſineſs is manag'd by Words? Au. There is ſome- 
thing in what you ſay, if there be any Hope of doing any 
good. Ba. While there is Life there is Hope, and according 
to St. Pau, Charity can't deſpair, becauſe it hopes all Things. 
Au. You obſerve very well, and upon this Hope I may ven- 
ture to diſcourſe with you a little; and if you'll permit me 
Pll be a Phyſician to you. Ba. Do, with all my Heart. Au. 
laquiltive Perſons are commonly hated, but yer Philoſophers 
ae/allow'd to be inquiſitive after every particular Thing. 
Ba. Ask me any Thing that you have a Mind to ask me. 
Au. I'Il try. But you muſt promiſe me you'll anſwer me ſin- 
cerely. Ba. I'll promiſe yon. But let me knqw what you'll 
ask me about. Az. Concerning the Apoſtles Creed. Ba. 
Symbolam is indeed a military Word. I will be content to 
be look 'd upon an Enemy to Chrift, if I ſhall deceive you 
in this Matter. Au. Doſt thou believe in God the Father Al- 


7 


| mighty, and who made the Heaven and Earth. Ba. Yes, and 


whatſoever is contain'd in the Heaven and Earth, and the 
Angels alſo which are Spirits. Az. When thou, fayſt God, 
what doſt thou underſtand by it? Ba. I underſtand a certain 
tternat Mind, which neither had Beginning nor ſhall have any 
End, than which nothing can be either greater, with of 
| 5 | | etter. 


1 
better. Ax. Thou believeſt indeed like a good Chriſtian, Ba. 
Wo by his omnipotent Beck made alf Things viſible or 
inviſible; who by his wonderful Wiſdom orders and governs 
all Things, who by his Goodneſs feeds and maintains all 
Things, and freely reſtor'd Mankind when fallen. Az. theſe 
are indeed three eſpecial Attributes in God: But what Be- 
nefit doſt thou receive by the Knowledge of them? Ba. 
When I conceive him to be omnipotent, I ſubmit my ſelf 
wholly to him, in Compariſon of whoſe Majeſty the Excel- 
lency of Men and Angels is nothing. Moreover 1 firmly 
believe whatſoever the holy Scriptures teach to have been 
done, and alſo that what he hath promis'd ſhall be done by 
bim, ſeeing he can by his ſingle Beck do whatſoever he 
pleaſes, how impoſſible ſoever it may ſeem to Man. And 
upon that Account diſtruſting my own Strength, I depend 
wholly upon him who can do all "Things. When I confider 
his Wiſdom, I attribute nothing at all to my own, but 1 
believe all Things are done by him righteouſly and juſtly, 
although they may ſeem to humane Senſe abſurd or unjuſt, 
When I animadyert on his Goodneſs, I fee nothing in my 
felf that I do not owe to free Grace, and I think there 
1s no Sin ſo great but he is willing to forgive to a true 
Penitent, nor nothing but what he will freely beſtow, on 
him that asks in Faith. Au. Doſt thou think that it is ſuf- 
ficient for thee to believe him to be ſo. Ba. By no Means. 
But with a ſincere Affection I put my whole Truſt and Con- 
Adence in him alone, deteſting Satan, and al} Idolatry, and 
magic Arts. I worſhip him alone, preferring nothing before 
him, nor equalling nothing with him, neither Angel, nor 
my Parents, nor Children; nor Wife, nor Prince, nor Riches, 
nor - Honours, nor Pleaſures; being ready to lay down my 
Life if he call för it, being aſſur'd that he can't poflibly 
periſh who commits himſelf wholly to him. Au. What 
then, doſt thou worſhip nothing, fear nothing, love no- 
thing but God alone? Ba. If reverence any thing, fear 
any thing, or love any thing, it is for his Sake I love it, fear 
it, and reverence it; referring all Things to his Glory, al- 
ways giving Thanks to him for whatſoever happens, whether 
proſperous or adverſe, Life or Death. Au. In truth your 
Confeſſion is very ſound ſo far, What do you think con- 
cerning the ſecond Perſon? Ba. Examine me. Au. Doll 
thou believe Jeſur was God and Man! Ba. Yes. 47 
Could it be that the ſame ſhould be both immortal God and 
mortal Man? Ba. That was an eaſy Thing for him to do who 
can do what he will: And by Reaſon of his divine Nature, 
Which is common to him with the Father, whatſoere 
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Greatneſs, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs J attribute to the Father, 
[ attribute the ſame to the Son, and whatſoever I owe. to 
the Father, I owe alſo to the Son, but only that it hath 
ſeem'd good to the Father to create the World by his 
Son, and to beſtow all Things on us through him. Au. 
Why then do the holy Scriptures more frequently call the 
Son Lord than God. Ba. Becauſe God is a Name of Au- 
thotity, that is to ſay, of Sovereignty, which in an eſpecial 
Manner belongeth to the Father, who is abſolutely the 
Original of all Things, and the Fountain even of the God- 
head it ſelf. Lord is the Name of a. Redeemer and Deli- 
verer, altho* the Father alſo redeem'd us by his Son, and 
the Son is God, but of God the Father. But the Father 
only is from none, and obtains the firſt Place among the 
divine Perſons. Au. Then doſt thou put thy Confidence 
in Jeſus? Ba. Why not? Az. But the Prophet calls him 
accurſed who. puts his Truſt in Man. Ba. But to this 
Man alone hath all the Power in Heaven and Earth been 
wen, that at his Name every Knee ſhould bow, both of 

hings in Heaven, . Things in Earth, and Things. under 
the Earth. Altho” I would not put my chief Confidence 
and Hope in him, unleſs he were God. Az. Why do 
you call him Son? Ba. Leſt any ſhould imagine him 
to be a Creature. Au. Why an only Son? Ba. To diſ- 
tinguiſh the natural Son from the Sons by Adoption, the 
Honour of which Sirname he imputes to us alſo, that we 
may look for no other beſides this Son. Au. Why would 
he have him to be made Man, who was God? Ba. 
That being Man he might reconcile Men to God. Az. 
Doſt thou believe he was conceiv'd without. the Help of 
Man, by the Operation of the holy Ghoſt, and born of the 
undefiled Virgin Mary, taking a mortal Body of her Sub- 
ſtance. Ba. Yes. Au. Why would he be ſo born? Ba. 
Becauſe it ſo became God to be born, becauſe it became 
him to be born in this Manner, who was to cleanſe away 
the Filthineſs of our Conception and Birth. God would 
have him to be born the Son of Man, that we being re- 
generated into him might be made the Sons of God. Az. 
Doſt thou believe that he liv'd here upon Earth, did Mi- 
tacles, taught thoſe Things that are recorded to us in the 
Goſpel? Ba. Ay, more certainly than 1 believe you to 
be a Man. Az. I am not an Apzleizs turn'd inſide out, that 
you ſhould ſuſpe& that an Afs lyes hid under the Form of 
a Man. But do you believe this very Perſon to be the 
very Meſſiah whom the Types of the Law, ſhadow'd ou, 
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Which the Oracle of the Prophets promiſed, which the 
Fews look'd for ſo many Ages? Ba. I believe nothing 
more firmly. Az. Doſt thou believe his Doctrine and Life 
are ſufficient to lead us to perfect Piety. Ba. Yes, perfed- 
ly ſufficient. Aa. Doſt thou believe that the ſame. was 
really apprehended by the Jews, bound, buffetted, beaten, 
ſpit upon, mock'd, ſcourg'd 2 7 Pontius Pilate; and laſtly 
nail'd to the Croſs, and there died? Ba. Yes, I do. Aa. 


Do you believe him to have been free from all the Law of 


Sin whatſoever. Ba. Why ſhould I not? A Lamb without 


Spot. Ax. Doſt thou believe he ſuffered all theſe Things 


of his own Accord? Ba. Not only willingly, but even 
with great Deſire; but according to the Will of his Fa- 
ther. Au. Why would the Father have his only Son, be- 
ing innocent and moſt dear to him, ſuffer all theſe Things? 
Ba. That by this Sacrifice he might reconcile to himſelf us 
who were, guilty, we putting our Confidence and Hope in 
his Name. Az. Why did God ſuffer all Mankind thus to 
fall? And if he did ſuffer them, was there no other 
Way to be found out to repair our Fall? Ba. Not hu- 
man Reaſon, but Faith hath perſuaded me of this, that it 


could be done no Way better nor more beneficially for our Sal- 


vation. Au. Why did this kind of Death pleaſe him beſt? 
Ba. Becauſe in the Efteem of the World it was the moſt dil- 
graceful, and becauſe the Torment of it was cruel and lin- 
gring, becauſe it was meet for him who would invite all 
the Nations of the World unto Salvation, with his Members 
{tretch*'d out into every Coaſt of the World, and call off 
Men, who were glew'd unto earthly Cares, to heavenly 
Things; and, leſt of all, that he might repreſent to us the 
brazen Serpent that Moſes ſet up upon a Pole, that whoever 
ſhould fix his Eyes upon it ſhould be heaPd of the Wounds 
of the Serpents, and fulfil the Prophet's Promiſe, who pro- 


pheſied, ſay ye among the Nations, God hath reign'd from « 


Tree. Au. Why would he be buried alſo, and that ſo curi- 
ouſly anointed with Myrrh and Ointments, encloſed in 4 
new Tomb, cut out of a hard and natural Rock, the Door 
being ſeal'd, and alſo public Watch-men ſet there? Ba. That 
it might be the more manifeſt that he was really dead. 4. 


Why did he not riſe again preſently ? Ba. For the very ſame 


Reaſon ; for if his Death had been doubtful, his Reſurrection 
had been doubtful two; but he would have that to be as cer. 
tain as poſſible could be. Au. Do you believe his Soul del- 
cended into Hell? Ba. St. Cyprian afficms that this Clauſe 
was not formerly inſerted either in the Roman Creed or in tht 
Creed of the Eaſtern Churches, neither is it recorded wy 7 
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rallian, a very antient Writer. And yet notwithſtanding, I do 


; firmly believe it, both becauſe ir agrees with the Prophecy 
> of the Pſalm, Thon wilt not leave my Soul in Hell, and again, 
: 0 Lord, thou haſt brought my Soul out of Hell. And alſo be- 
N cauſe the Apoſtle Peter, i the third Chapter of his firſt E- 
: piltle (of the Author whereof no Man ever doubted,) writes 
bk after this Manner, Being put to death in the Fleſh, but 
* quickned by the Spirit, in which alſo he came and preach'd 
ef by his Spirit, to thoſe that were in Priſon. But though I be- 
5 lieve he deſcended into Hell, yet I believe he did not ſuffer” 
ay Thing there. For he deſcended not to be tormented 
9 there, but that he might deſtroy the Kingdom of Satan. An. 
' Vell, I hear nothing yet that is  impious ; but he died that 
0 be might reſtore us to Life again who were dead in Sin. But 


> hy did he riſe to live again? Ba. For three Reaſons ef 
us becially. Au. Which are they? Ba. Firſt of all, to give us 
a an aſſur d Hope of our Reſurrection. Secondly, that we 
might know that he in whom we have plac'd the Safety of 
our Reſurrection is immortal, and ſhall never die. Laſtly, that 
we being dead in Sins by Repentance, and buried together 
with him by Baptiſm, ſhoutd by his Grace be raiſed up again 
to newneſs of Life. Au. Do you believe that the very ſame 
Body that died upon the Crofs, which reviv'd in the Grave, 
which was ſeen, and handled by the Diſciples, aſcended into 
Heaven ? Ba Yes, I do. Au. Why would he leave the 
Earth ? Ba. That we might all love him ſpiritually, -and 
tht no Man ſhould approptiate Chriſt to himſelf upon the * 
Earth, but that we ſhould equally lift up our Minds to 
Heaven, knowing that our Head is there. For if Men now 
{0 much pleaſe themſelves in the Colour and Shape of the 
Garmert, and do boaſt ſo much of the Blood or the 
koreskin of Chriſt, and the Milk of the Virgin Mary, what 
you think would have been, had he abode on the Earth, 
ating and diſcourſing? What Diſſenſions would thoſe Pe- 
culiarities of his Body have occaſion'd? Az. doſt thou be- 
leve that he, being made immortal, fitteth at the right Hand 
of the Father. Ba. Why not? As being Lord of all 
hings, and Partaker of all his Father's Kingdom, he pro- 
miſled his Diſciples that this ſhould be, and he preſented this 
Seht to his Motrve Stephen. An. Why did he ſhew it? 
"32 That we may not be diſcourag'd in any Thing, well 
nowing what a powerful Defender and Lord we have in Hea- 
cn. Au. Do you believe that he will come again in the ſame 
dy, to judge the Quick and the Dead ? Ba. As certain 
am, that thoſe Things the Prophets have fotetold concern- 
us Chriſt hitherto have come to paſs, ſo certain I am, that 
Os whatſo- 
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whatſoever he would have us look for for the future, ſuall 

come to paſs. We have ſeen his firſt Coming, according to 

the Predictions of the Prophets, wherein he came in a low 

Condition, to inſtruct and fave. . We ſhall alſo ſee his ſecond 

when he will come on high, in the glory of his Father, be- 
fore whoſe Judgment-ſeat all Men of every Nation, and of 

every Condition, whether Kings or Peaſants, Greeks or S | 
zhians, ſhall be compell'd to appear; and not only thoſe, 

whom at that coming he ſhall find alive, but alſo all thoſe 

who have died from the Beginning of the World, even until 

that Time, ſhall ſuddenly be raiſed, and behold his Judge every 

one in his own Body. The bleſſed Angels alſo ſhall be 

there as faithful Servants, and the Devils to be judg'd. Then 
he will, from on high, pronounce that unavoidable Sentence, 
which will caſt the Devil, together with thoſe that have ta- 
ken his Part, into eternal Puniſhments, that they may not af- 
ter that, be able to do miſchief to any. He will tranſlate the 
Godly, being freed from all trouble, to a Fellowſhip with 
him in his heavenly Kingdom: Althongh he would have the 
Day of his coming unknown to all. A. I hear no Error 
yet. Let us now come to the third Perſon: Ba. As you 
pleaſe. Au. Doſt thou believe in the holy Spirit? Ba. I do 
believe that it is true God, together with the Father, and the 
Son. I believe they that wrote us the Books of the Old and 
New Teſtament were inſpired by it, without whoſe Help 
no Man attains Salvation. Au. Why is he calld a Spirit? 
Ba. Becauſe as our Bodies do live by Breath, ſo our Minds 
are quicken'd by the ſecret Inſpiration of the holy Spirit. As. 
Is it not lawful to call the Father a Spirit? Ba. Why 
not? Au. Are not then the Perſons confounded ? Bu. 
No, not at all, for the Father is called a Spirit, becauſe 
he is without a Body, which Thing is common to all the 
Perſons, according to their divine Nature : But the third Per- 
ſon is called a Spirit, becauſe he breathes out, and transfuſes 
himſelf inſenſibly into our Minds, even as the Air breathes 
rom the Land, or the Rivers. Aa. Why is the Name of Son, 
given to the ſecond Perſon ? Ba. Becauſe of his perfect 
Likeneſs of Nature and Will. Au. Is the Son more like 
the Father, than the holy Spirit? Ba. Not according to the 
divine Nature, except that he reſembles the Property of the 
Father the more in this, that the Spirit proceeds from him 
alſo. Au. What hinders then, but that the holy Spirit mA) 
be called Son? Ba. Beacuſe, as St. Hilary ſaith, I no where 
read that he was begotten, . neither do I read of his Father: 
I read of the Spiriz, and that proceeding froze. An. Why 
is the Father alone call'd God in the Creed? Ba. Og 
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he, as. I have ſaid before, is ſimply the Author of all Things 
that are, and the Fountain of the whole Deity. Az. Speak 
in plainer Terms. Ba. Becauſe nothing can be nam'd which 
| hath not its Original from the Father : For indeed, in this very 
„ Thing, that the Son and holy Spirit is God, they acknow- 
K ledge that they receiv'd it from the Father; therefore the 
chief Authority, that is to ſay, the Cauſe of Beginning, is in 


the Father alone, becauſe he alone is of none: But yet, in 
Fu the Creed it may be ſo taken, that the Name of God may 
oy not be proper to one Perſon, but uſed in general; becauſe, 
ry it is diſtinguiſh'd afterwards by the Terms of Father, Son, 


be and holy Spirit, into one God; which Word of Nature 
comprehends the Father, Son, and holy Spirit; that is to ſay, 


wa | the three Perſons. Au. Doſt thou believe in the holy Church? 
he Ba. No. Au. What ſay you? Do you not believe in it? 


ac. B.. I believe the holy Church, which is the Body of Chriſt ; 
the that is to ſay, a certain Congregation of all Men throughout 
"ith the whole World, who agree in-the Faith of the Goſpel, 
the who worſhip one God the Father, who put their whole 
0 Confidence in his Son, who are guided by the ſame Spirit of 
yOu him: From whoſe Fellowſhip he is cut off that commits a 
£% deadly Sin. Au. But why do yoa ſtick to ſay, I believe in 


the WI fic holy Church? Ba. Becauſe St. Cyprian hath taught me, 
and that we mult believe in God alone, in whom we abſolutely 
Jelp but all our Confidence. Whereas the Church, properly fo 
rit? Wl £4ll'd, although it confiſts of none but good Men; yet it 
inds conſiſts of Men, who of good may become bad, who may 
Ay. de deceiv'd, and deceive others. Az. What do you think of 
Fay the Communion of Saints ? Ba. This Article is not at all 
Ba. Peddled with by Cyprian, when he particularly ſhews what 
.auſc in ſuch and ſuch Churches is more or leſs us'd ; for he thus 


connects them. : For there followeth after this Saying, he 


per- bly Charch, the Forgiveneſs of Sins, the Reſurrection of this 
foſes He. And ſome are of Opinion, that this Part does not 
aches differ from the former; but that it explains and enforces what 
Son, before was called the holy Church; ſo that the Church is no- 
erfet thing elſe but the Profeſſion of one God, one Goſpel, one 
like Faith, one Hope, the Participation of the ſame Spirit, and the 
o the MW fame Sacraments : To be ſhort, ſuch a kind of Communion 
of the call good Things, among all godly Men, who have been 
+ bim from the Beginning of the World, even to the End of it, as 
t ma fie Fellowſhip of the Members of the Body is between one 


mother: So that the good Deeds of one may help another, 


ather until they become lively Members of the Body. But out of 

WIV this Society, even one's own good Works do not further his 

zecauſeff Salvation, unleſs he be reconcil'd to the holy Congregation f 
| an 
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and therefore it follows, the Forgiveneſs of Sins; becauſe out 
of the Church there is no Remiſſion of Sins, although a Man 
ſhould pine himſelf away with Repentance and exerciſe 
Works of Charity. In the Church, I ſay, not of Hereticks, 
but the holy Church; that is to ſay, gather'd by the Spirit of 
Chriſt, there is Forgiveneſs of Sins by Baptiſm, and after Bap- 
tiſm, by Repentance, and the Keys given to the Church. Az. 
Thus far they are the Words of a Man that is found in the 
Faith. Do you believe that there will be a Reſurrection of 
the Fleſh ? Ba. I ſhould believe all the reſt to no purpoſe, if 
I did not believe this, which is the Head of all. Az. What 
doſt thou mean, when thou ſay'ſt the Fleſh * Ba. An human 
Body animated with a Soul. Au. Shall every Soul receive its 
own Body which is left dead? Ba. The very fame from 
whence it went out; and therefore, in Cyprzaz's Creed, it is 
added, of this Fleſh. Au. How can it be, that the Body 
which hath been now ſo often chang'd out of one Thing in- 
to another, can riſe again the ſame? Ba. He who could cre- 
ate whatſoever he would out of nothing, is it a hard Matter for 
him to reſtore to its former Nature that which hath been chang'd 
in its Form I don't diſpute anxiouſly which Way it can be 
done; it is ſufficient to me that he who hath promis'd that it 
ſhall be ſo, is fo true, that he can't lye, and ſo powerful, as to be 
able to bring to paſs with a Beck, whatſoever he pleaſes. Az. 
What need will there be of a Body then? Ba. That the 
Whole Man may be glorified with Chriſt, who, in this World, 
was wholly afflicted with Chriſt. Az. What means that which 
he adds, and Life everlaſting? Ba. Leſt any one ſhould 
think that we ſhall ſo riſe again, as the Frogs revive, at the 
Beginning of the Spring, to die again. For here is a twofold 
Death of the Body, that is common to all Men, both good 
and. bad, and of the Soul, and the Death of the Soul is Sin. 
But after the Reſurrection, the godly ſhall have everlaſting 
Life, both of Body and Soul : Nor ſhall the Body be. then 
any more obnoxious to Diſeaſes, old Age, Hunger, Thirl, 
Pain, Wearineſs, Death, or any Inconveniences ; but being 
made ſpiritual, it ſhall be mov'd as the Spirit will have it: 
Nor ſhall the Soul be any more ſollicited with any Vices or 
Sorrows ; but ſhall for ever enjoy the chiefeſt Good, which 


is God himſelf. . On the contrary, eternal Death, both of 


Body and Soul, ſhall ſeize upon the wicked. For their Body 
ſhall be made immortal, in order to the enduring everlaſting 
Torments, and their Soul to be continually vexed with the 
Gripes of their Sins, without any Hope of Pardon. Au. Dol 

thou believe theſe t hings from thy very Heart, and unfeigned- 
ly? Ba. I believe them ſo certainly, I tell you, that J 4 
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not ſo ſure that yon talk with me. Az. When I was at 
Rome, I did not find all ſo ſound in the Faith. Ba. Nay ; 
but if you examine thoroughly, you'll find a great many 
others in other Places too, which do not fo firmly believe 
theſe Things. Au. Well then, ſince you agree with us in 
ſo many and weighty Points, what hinders that you are not 
wholly on our Side ? Ba. I have a Mind to hear that of you : 
For I think that I am Orthodox. Although I will not warrant 


f for my Life; yet I endeavour all I can, that it may be ſuit- 
f able to my Profeſſion. Au. How comes it about then, that 
0 there is ſo great a War between you and the Orthodox? 
l 3. Do you enquire into that: But hark you, Doctor, if you 
8 are not diſpleaſed with this Introduction, take a ſmall Din- 
n ner with me ; and after Dinner, you may enquire of every 


Is Thing at leiſure : I'll give you hoth Arms to feel my Pulſe, 
y and you ſhall ſee both Stool and Urine; and after that, if 
U you pleaſe, you ſhall anatomize this whole Breaſt of mine, 
© that you may make a better Judgment of me. Au. But FT 
oy make it a matter of Scruple to eat with thee. Ba. But Phy- 
* leians uſe to eat with their Patients, that they might better ob. 
ferve what they love, and wherein they are irsegular. Az. 
But I am afraid, leſt J ſhould ſeem to favour Hereticks. 
Ba, Nay, but there is nothing more religious than to favour 
Hereticks. Au. How ſo ? Ba. Did not Paal wiſh to be 
made an Anarbema for the Fews, which were worſe than 
Hlereticks? Does not he favour him, that endeavours that a 
Man may be made a good Man of a bad Man? Az. Yes, 


ld BY he does ſo. Ba. Well then, do you favour me thus, and 
the jou need not fear any Thing. Au. I never heard a ſick Man 
fold WM nfiver more to the purpoſe. Well, come on, let me dine 
oo nim you then. Ba. You ſhall be entertain'd in a phyſical 
Sin. Way, as ir becomes a Doctor by his Patient, and we will 
{tg Wb refreſh our Bodies with Food, that the Mind ſhall be never 
then te leſs fit for Diſputation. Az. Well, let it be ſo, with 
birt, $ood Birds (i. e. with good Succeſs). Pa. Nay, it ſhall be with 
being ad Fiſhes, unleſs you chance to have forgot that it is Friday. 
K * 4s, Indeed, that is beſides our Creed. 8 
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SSSECCISSSISLLAE 


The old Mens Dialogue- 
The ARGUMENT. 


FegovToAoyic or, "OY vue, ſhews, as tho" it were in a 
Looking-glaſs, what Things are to be avoided in Life, 
and what Things contribute to the Tranquillity of Life. 
Old Menu that were formerly intimate Acquaintance when 
Boys, after forty Years Abſence, one from the other, 
happen to meet together, going to Antwerp. There 
ſeems to be @ very great Inequality in them that are 


_ equal in Age. Polygamus, he is very old. Glycion 
Has no Signs of Age upon him, tho be is ſixty ſix; be 


propoſes a Method of keeping off old Age. 1. He con- 
ſults what Sort of Life to chuſe, and follows the Ad- 
vice of a prudent old Man, who perſuades him to mar- 


1 a Wife that was his equal, making his Choice with 


Judgment, before he falls in Love. 2. He has born 
a publick Office, but not obnoxious to troubleſome Af- 
fairs. 3. He tranſacts Affairs, that do not expoſe him 


10 Envy. 4. He bridles his Tongue. 5. He is not 


violently fond of, nor averſe to any Thing. He mode- 
rates his Affections, ſuffers no Sorrow, to abide with 
him all Night. 6. He abſtains from Vices, and re- 


neus his Patience every Day. 7. He is not anxiouſly 


thoughtful of Death. 8. He does not travel into fo- 
reign Countries. 9. He has nothing to do with Doc- 
tors. 1o. He diverts himſelf with Study, but does 
not ſtudy himſelf lean. On the other Hand, Poly- 
gamus has brought old Age upon him, by the Intempe- 
rance of his Youth, by Drinking, Whoring, Gaming, 


Running in Debt; he had had eight Wives. Pampi- 
- rus, he becomes a Merchant, but conſumes all he has 


by Gaming; then he becomes a Canon; then a Carthu- 
ſian; after that a Benedictine; and laſt of all, 
| : 1 | turns 


Io 


turns Soldier. Euſebius „ he gets a good Benefice and 


Pẽreaches. 


EUSEBIUS, PAMPIR US, POLYGAMUS, 
SLICION, HUGUITIO, and HARRY the 


Coachman. 


7 FUSEB. What new Faces do I ſee here? If I am 


not miſtaken, or do not ſee clear, I ſee three old Com- 
panions fitting by me; Pampirus, Polygamus and Glycion ; 
they are certainly the very ſame. Pa. What do you mean, 
with your Glaſs Eyes, you Wizard? Pray, come nearer 


a little, Euſebius. Po. Hail, heartily, ny wiſh'd for Euſebius. 


Gl. All Health to you, the beſt of Men. Eu. One Blefling 
upon you all, my dear Friends. What God, or providential 


Chance has brought us together ow, for I believe none of 


us have ſeen the one the other, for this forty Vears. HE 
Mercury with his Mace, could not have more luckily brought 


us together into a Circle; bat what are you doing here? 


Pa. We are ſitting. Ez. I ſee that, but what do you fit for? 
Po. We wait for the Antwerp Waggon. Ex. What are you 
going to the Fair? Po. We are ſo: But rather SpeQators, 
than Traders, tho* one has one Buſineſs, and another has 
another, Eu. Well, and I am going thither my felf too. 
But what hinders you, that you are not going? Po. We 
han't agreed with the Waggoner yet. Eu. Theſe Waggo- 


ners are a ſurly fort of People; but are you willing that we 


put a Frick upon them, Po. With all my Heart, if it can 
be done fairly. Ex. We will pretend that we will go thither 
a Foot together. Po. They?ll ſooner believe that a Crab Fiſh 
will fly, than that ſuch heavy Fellows as we will take ſuch, a 
Journey on Foot, Eu. Will you fellow good wholſome 
Advice? Po. Yes, by all means. | Gl. They are a drink- 
jng, and the longer they are fuddling, the moxe danger we 
ſhall be in of being overturn'd in the Dirt. Po, You mult 
come very early, if you find a Waggoner ſober. GI. Let 
us hire the Waggon for us four by our ſelyes, that we 
may get to Autwerp the ſooner ; It js but a little more 
Charge, not worth minding, - and this Expence will be 


made up by many Advantages ; we ſhall have the more Room, 


and ſhall paſs the Journey the more pleaſantly in mutual Con- 
verſation. Po, Glycion is much in the right on't. For 
good Company in a Journey does the Office of a Coach; and 
according to the Greek Praverb, we ſhall have more Li- 


berty of talking, nat about A8 but in a War 


. 
Cl. well, I have made a Bargain, let us get up. Now 
Pye a mind to be merry, ſeeing I have had the good Luck 
to ſee my old dear Camarades after ſo long a Separa- 
tion. Eu. And methinks I'ſeem to grow young again. Po. 
How many © Years do ye reckon it, fince. we liv'd toge- 
ther at Paris? Eu. I believe it is not leſs than two and 
fourty Years. Pamp. Then we ſeem'd to be all pretty much 
of an Age. Ex. We were ſo, pretty near the Matter, for 
if there was any Difference it was very little. Pamp. But 
what a great Difference does there ſeem to be now? For 
Glycion has nothing of an old Man about him, and Polygamus 
looks old enough to be his Grand-father. Eu. Why truly he 
does ſo, but what ſhould be the Reaſon of it? Pamp. What? 
Why either the one loiter'd and ſtopp'd in his Courſe, - or 
the other run faſter (out-run him). Eu. Oh! Time does 
not ſtay, how much ſoever Men may loiter. Po. Come, 
tell us, Glycion, truly, how many Years do you num- 
ber. GI. More than Ducats in my Pocket. Po. Well, but 
how many? GI. Threeſcore and fix. Eu. Why thow'lt ne- 
ver be old. Po. But by what Arts haſt thou kept off old 
Age; for you have no grey Hairs nor Wrinkles in your 
Skin, your Eyes are lively, your Teeth are white and 
even, you have a freſh Colour, and a plump Body. G/. 
E PII tell you my Art, upon Condition you'll tell us your 
Art of coming to be old ſo ſoon. Po. I agree to the Con- 
dition. I'll do it. Then tell us whither yon went when 
you left Paris. Gl. J went directly into my own Coun- 
try, and by that Time I had been there almoſt a Year, I be- 
gan to bethink my ſelf what Courſe of Life to chuſe, 
which I thought to be a Matter of great Importance, as 
to my future Happineſs, ſo I caſt my Thougbis about, what 
had been ſucceſsfal to ſome, and what had been unſucceſs- 
ful to others. Po. I admire-you had ſo much Prudence, 
when you were as great a Maggot as any in' the World, 
When you were at Paris. Gl. Then my Age did permit 
a2 little Wildneſs. But, my good Friend, you muſt know, I 
did not do all this neither of my own mother Wit. Po. 
Indeed 1 ſtood in Admiration. GI. Before I engag'd in 
any Thing, I apply'd to a certain Citizen, a Man of Gra- 
vity, of the greateſt Prudence by long Experience, and of 
a general Reputation with his fellow Citizens, and in my 
Opinion the moſt happy Man in the World. Eu. You did 
wiſely. GI. By this Man's Advice I married a Wife. 
Do. Had ſhe a very good Portion? GI. An indifferent good 
one, and according to the Proverb, in a competent Pro- 
portion to my own: For I had juſt enough to do my 
” | Fo — 


Ess 
ö Buſineſs, and this Matter fi cceeded to my Mind. Po. What 
| was your, Age then? Gl. Almoſt two and twenty. Po. O. 
: happy Man f G7. But don't miſtake the Matter; all this 
was not owing to Fortune zeitber. Po. Why ſo? Gl. Ill 


: tell you; ſome love before they chuſe, I made my choice. 
with Judgment firſt, and then lov'd afterwards, and never- 
theleſs I married this Woman more for the ſake of Poſ- 
; terity than for any carnal: Satisfaction. With her I liv'd a 
: very pleaſant. Life, but not above eight Years. Po. Did ſhe 
1 leave you no Children? GI. Nay, I have four alive, two Sons 
: and two Daughters. Po, Do you live as a private Perſon, 
9 or in ſome publick Office: GI. I have a publick Employ. 
5 1 might have happen'd to have got into a higher Poſt, but 
8 1 choſe this becauſe it was; creditable enough to ſecure me 
5 from Contempt, and is free from troubleſome Attendance ; . 
And it is ſuch, that no body need object againſt me that 
: I live only for my ſelf, I have alſo | ſomething to ſpare. 
. now and then to aſſiſt a Friend. Wich this I live content, 
Te and it is the very height. of my Ambition. And then I haye 
W taken Care ſo to execute my Office, to give more Repu- 
g tation to my Office then J receiv'd from it; this I account 
1 to be more honourable, than to borrow. my Dignity. from 
' the Splendor of my Office... Ez. Without all. Controverſy, 
; Gl. By this. Means. I am advanc'd in Years, and the Af 
a fections of my fellow, Citizens. Eu. But that's one of the 
b difficulteſt Things in the World, when with very good Rea- 
. ſon there is this old Saying : He that has ub Enemies has 10 
; Friends, and Euvy alumys is an Attendant. on Felicity. Gl, 
Envy always is a Concomitant of a / pompous Felicity, 
+ but a Mediocrity is ſafe; this was always my Study, not 
t to make any Advantage to my ſelf from the Diſadvan- 
A tages of Other People. I embrac'd as much as I could 
8 that which the Greeks call Freedom from the Encumberance of 
| Buſineſs, I intermeddled with no ones Affairs; but eſpe- 
t cially 1 kept my ſeif clear from thoſe, that could not be 


I meddled with without gaining the ill Will of a great ma- 

ny. If a Friend wants my Aſſiſtance, I fo ſerve him gs 
1 thereby not to procure any Enemies to my ſelf. In dae 
1 of any Miſunderſtanding between me and any Perſons, I 
5 endeavour to ſoften it by clearing my ſelf f Suſpicion, or 
* 
d 
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to ſet all right again by good Offices, or to let it die with- 
out taking notice of it: I always avoid Contention, but if 
it ſhall happen, I had rather loſe my Mony than my 


4 Friend. Upon the whole, I act the Part of Mitio in the 
. Comedy, 1 affront no Man, I carry a cheerful Countenance 
y to all, I ſalute and feſalute affably, I find. no fault with 
WF | | Q OT 2 Whaf 
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LOSE... 
what any Man purpoſes to do or does, I don't prefer 
my ſelf before other People; I let every one enjoy his O- 
pinion ; what I would have kept as a Secret I tell to no 
Body: I Heer am curious to pry into the Privacies of o- 
ther Men. If I happen to come to the Knowledge of 
any thing I never blab it. As for abſent Perſons, I ei- 
ther ſay nothing at all of them, or ſpeak of them with 
Kindneſs and Civility. Great Part of the Quarrels that 
ariſe between Men come from the Intemperance of the 
Tongue. I never breed Quarrels or heighten them; but 
wherever Opportunity happens I either moderate them or 
put an End to them. By theſe Methods I have hitherto 
kept clear of Envy, and have maintain'd the Affections of 
my fellow Citizens. Pamp. Did you not find a fingle 
Life irkſom to you? GU. Nothing happened to me in the 
whole Courſe of my Life, more afflicting than the Death 
of my Wife, and I could have paſſionately wiſh'd that we 
might have grown old together, and might have enioy'd the 
Comfort of the common Bleſſing our Children: But ſince 
Providence ſaw meet it ſhould be 'otherwiſe , I judg'd that 
it was beſt for xs both, and therefore did not think there 
was Cauſe for me to afflict my ſelf with Griet that would 
do no good, neither to me nor the Deceaſed. - Pol. What, 
had you never an Inclination to marry again, eſpecially the 
firſt having been fo happy a Match to you? Gl. I had an 
Inclination ſo to do, bat as I married for the ſake of Chil- 
dren, ſo for the ſake of my Children I did not marry 
again. But *tis a miſerable Caſe to lye alone whole Nights 
without a Bed-fellow. GI. Nothing is hard to a willing 
Mind. And then do but conſider the Benefits of a ſingle 
Life: There are ſome People in the World, who will be 
for making the worſt of every Thing; ſuch a one Crates 
ſeem'd to be, or an Epigram under his Name, ſumming 
up the Evils of human Life. And the Reſolution is this, 
that it is beſt not to be born at all. Now Metrodorus 
pleaſes me a great deal better, who picks out what is good in 
it, this makes Life the pleaſanter. And I brought my Mind 
to that Temper of Tudifference never to have a violent A- 
verſion or Fondneſs for any thing. And by this it comes 
to paſs, that if any good Fortune happens to me, I am 
not vainly tranſported or grow inſolent, or if any thing 
falls out croſs, I am not much perplex'd. Pamp. Truly 
if you can do this you are a greater Philoſopher 
than Thales himſelf. Gl. If any Uneaſineſs in my Mind 
riſes (as mortal Life produces many of them) I caſt it im- 

mediately out of my Thoughts, Whether it be m_ mo 
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| Senſe of an Afftont offered, or any thing done unband- 


for it. In ſhort, I let Reaſon do that for me at firſt, which 


tion either on my own Honour or that of my Children. 
For there is nothing more troubleſome than a guilty Con- 


ſalute and am welcom'd as if I had return'd from the new 


Phyſick? GJ. I never was let Blood, or took Pills not Po- 
tions in my Life yet. If I feel any Diſorder coming upon 
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fomly. Pol. Vell, but there are ſome Provocations 
that would raiſe the Anger of the moſt patient Man 
alive: As the Saucineſſes of Servants frequently are. Gl. 
J ſuffer nothing to ſtay long enough in my Mind 20 make 
an Impreſſion. If I can cure them I do it, if not, I rea- 
ſon thus with my ſelf, What good will it do me to tor- 
ment my ſelf about that which will be never the better 


after a little while, Time it ſelf would do. And 25s T 
beſure tate Care of, not to. ſuffer any Vexation, be it 
never ſo great, to go to bed with me. Ez. No wonder 
that you don't grow old, who are of that Temper. Gl. 
Well, and that I mayn't conceal any thing from Friends, 
in an eſpecial Manner, I have kept this Guard upon my 
ſelf, never to commit any thing that might be a Reflec- 


ſcience. © And if 1 have committed a Fault I don't go to 
Bed before I have reconcil'd my ſelf to God. To be at 
Peace with God is the Fountain of true Tranquillity of 
Mind, or as the Greeks call it *90p/a: For they who live 
thus, Men can do them no great Injury. Eu. Have you 
never any anxious Thovghts upon the Apprehenſion of Death? 
Gl. No more than I have for the Day of my Birth. I know 
I muſt die, and to live in the Fear of it may poffibly 
ſhorten my Life, but to, be ſure it would never make it 


longer. So that I care for- nothing elſe but to live piouſly {| 
and comfortably, and leave the reſt to Providence, and a 


Man can't live happily that does not live piouſſy. Pamp. 


But I ſhould grow old with the Tireſomneſs of Living ſo 
long in the ſame Place, tho' it were Rome it ſelf. Gl. 
The changing of Place has indeed ſomething of Pleaſure 


in it, but then, as for long Travels, tho“ perhaps they may 
add to a Man's Experience, yet they are liable to a great 
many Dangers. -I ſeem to my ſelf to travel over the whole 
World in a Map, and can ſee more in Hiſtories than if I 
had rambled through Sea and Land for twenty Years to- 


two Miles out of Town, and there ſometimes, of a Citi- 


zen I become a Country-Man , and having recreated my 


ſelf there, T return again to the City a new Comer, and 


found Iſlands. Eu. Don't you aſſiſt Nature with a little 


me, 


| 


_ gether, as Ulyſſes did. 1 have a little Country Houle about 


Fant 


me, I drive it away with ſpare / Diet or the Country 


Air. Eu. Don't you ſtudy ſometimes? Gl. I do. In that is 
the greateſt Pleaſure of my Life: But I make a Diver- 
fion of it, but not a Toyl. I. ſtudy either for Pleaſure or 
Profit of my Life, but not for Oſtentation. After Meat 
I have a Collation of learned Stories, or elſe ſome Body 
to read to me, and I never fit to my Books above an 
\ Hour at a Time: Then I get up and take my Violin, and 


| walk, about in my Chamber, and ſing to it, or elſe ru- 


minate upon What I have read; or if I. have a good Com- 
panion with me, I relate it, and after a while 1 return to 
my Book again. Ez. But tell me nou, upon the Word 
of an honeſt Man; Do you feel none 'of the Infirmities 
of old Age, which are ſaid to be a great many? Cl. My 
Sleep is not ſo. found, nor my Memory ſo good, unleſs 
I fix any thing deeply in it. Well, I have wow acquitted 
my ſelf; of my Promiſe. I have laid open to you thoſe 
magical Arts by which I have kept my ſelf young, and 
now let Polygamas tell us fairly, how he brought old 
Age upon him to that Degree. Po. Indeed, I will hide 
nothing from ſuch truſty Companions. Ex. Vou will tell 
it bo: tho that will not make a Diſcourſe of: ite: ik. 
” 'You very well know. I indulg'd my Appe- 
tite TE I was at Paris. Eu. We remember it very well. 
But we thought that you had left your rakiſh Manners and 
you youthful Way of Living at Paris. Po. Of the many 
iſtreſſes I had there I took one Home, Who was big 
with Child. Ex. What, into your Father's Houſe ? Po. Di- 
rectly thither ; but 1 pretended ſhe. was a Friend's Wife, who 
was to come to her in a little Time. Gl. Did your Fa- 
ther believe it? Po. He ſmelt the Matter out in three 
or four Days time, and then there was à cruel 
Scolding. However, in this Interim I did not leave off 
Feaſting, Gaming, and other extravagant Diverſions. And 
in ſhort, my Father continuing to rate me, ſaying he would 
have no ſuch cackling Goſſips under bis Roof, and ever 
and anon threatning to diſcard me, I march'd off, remoy'd 
to another place with my Pullet, and the brought. me ſome 
young Chickens. Pam. Where had you Mony all the while * 


Po. My Mother gave me ſome by Stealth, and I ran over 


Head and Ears in Debt. Eu. Had any Body ſo little Wit 
as to lend you?, Po. There are ſome Perſous who 
will truſt no body more readily h they will a Spend- 
thrift, Pamp. And what next. Po. At laſt my Father was 
going about to diſinherit me in good earneſt. Some Friends 
We and made up the Breach upon this ar 
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that 1 mould renounce the French Woman, and marry one 


of our own Country. Eu. Was ſhe your Wife? Ps. 
There had paſt ſome Words between us in the future 


Tenſe, but there had been carnal Copulation in the pre- 
ſent Tenſe. Eu. How could you leaye her then? Po. It 


came to be known afterwards, that my Freuch Woman 


had a French Husband that ſhe had elop'd from ſome time 


before. Eu. But it ſeems, you have a Wife now. Po. 


None beſides this which is my Eighth. Ez. The Eighth! 


Why then you were named Polygamus by way of Prophecy. 
Perhaps they all died without Children. Po. Nay ., 


there was not one of them but left me a Litter, which [ 
have at Home. Eu. I had rather have fo many Hens at Home, 
which would lay me Eggs. A*nt you weary of wifeing. 
Po. I am ſo weary of it, that if this Eighth ſhould die to 
Day, I would marry the Ninth to morrow. Nay, it vexes 
me that I muſt not have two or three, when one Cock has 
fo many Hens. Ez. Indeed I don't wonder, Mr. Cock, 
that you are no fatter, and that you have brought old 
upon you to that Degree; for nothing brings on old Age 
faſter, than exceſſive and hard drinking, keeping late Hours, 


and Whoring, extravagant Love of Women, and immoderate 


Venery. But who maintains your F rpg all this while 2 
Po. A ſmall Eſtate came to me by the 


cath of my Fa- 
ther, and I work hard with my Hands. E. Have you 


en over Study then? Po. Altogether. J have brought a 


oble to nine Pence, and of a Maſter of ſeyen Arts I 


am become | a Workman of but one) Arr. Eu. Poor Man! 


So many times you were oblig'd to be a Mourner, and 
ſo many times a Widower. Po. 1 never liv'd fingle aboye 


ten Days, and 105 new Wife always put an End to * 
Mourning for the old one. So you have in truth the 


pitome of my Life; and I wiſh Pampirus would give us 
a Narration of his Life, he bears his Age well enough: 
For if I am not miſtaken, he is two or three Years older 
on Pamp. Truly V11 tell it ye, if you are at leiſure to 
ſuch a Romance. Eu. Nay, it will be a Pleaſure to 


bat it. Pamp. When I went Home, my antient Father began 


to preſs me earneſtly to enter into ſome Courſe of Life, 
that might make ſome Addition to what I had; and after 


long Conſultation Merchandizing was what. I took to. Po. 
I admire. this way of Life pleas'd you more than any 1 
ther. Pam. I was naturally greedy to know new Thing: 

to ſee. various Countries and Cities, to learn Lang aps, 


and the Cuſtoms and Manners. of Men, and Merchan 


ſeem'd the moſt appolite to that Purpofe. From which n 


general Knowledge af C's hings proceeds. Po. But a wretched 
one, 
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one, which is often purchas'd with Inconveniencies. Pam 
It is ſo, therefore my Father gave me a good large x i 
that I might begin to trade upon a good Foundation : 
And at the ſame time I courted a Wife with a good For- 
tune, but handſome enough to have gone off without a 
Portion. Eu. Did you ſucceed ? Pam. No. Before I 
came Home, I loſt all, Stock and Block. Eu. Perhaps 
by Shipwreck. Pamp. By Shipwreck indeed. For we 
run upon more dangerous Rocks than thoſe of Scilly. Ex. 
In what Sea did you happen to run upon that Rack ? 
Or what is the Name of it? Pam. I can't tell what Sea 
*tis in, but it is a Rock that is infamous for the Deſtruc- 
tion of a great many, they call it Alea [ Dice, the Devils 
Bones] in Latin, how you call it in Greek I can't tell. 
Ex. G Fool! Pam. Nay, my Father was a greater Fool, 
to truſt a young Fop with ſuch a Sum of Mony. Gl. And 
what did you do next? Pam. Why nothing at all, but I 
began to think of hanging my ſelf. Gl. Was your Fa- 
ther ſo implacable then: by For ſuch a Loſs might be made 
up again; and an Allowance is always to be made to one that 
makes the firſt Eſſay, and much more it ought to be to 
one that tries all Things. Pam. Tho? what you ſay may 
be true, I loſt my Wife in the mean Time. For as ſoon 
as the Maid's Parents came to underſtand what they muſt 
expect, they would have no more to do with me, and 
I was over Head and Ears in Love. Gl. 1 pity thee. But 
what did you propoſe to your ſelf after that? Pam. To do 
'as it is uſual in deſperate Caſes. My Father had caſt me 
off, my Fortune was conſum'd, my Wife was loſt, I was 
every where call'd a Sot, a Spendthrift, a Rake, and what 
not? Then I began to deliberate ſeriouſly with my ſelf, 
Whether I ſhou'd hang my ſelf or no, or whether I ſhou'd 
throw my ſelf into a Monaſtery. Eu. You were cruelly 
put to it! I know which you would chuſe , the eaſier 
Way of Dying. Pam. Nay, ſick was I of Life it ſelf; 
pitch d upon that which ſeem'd to me the moſt painful. 
El. And yet many People caſt themſelves into Monaſteries, 
that they may live more comfortably there. Pam. I ny 
ing got together a little Mony to bear my Charges; 1 
ſtole out of my own Country. Gl. Whither did von 
at laſt * Pam. Into Ireland, there I became a (Canon) . 
lar of that Order, that wear Linnen outwards and Wool- 
jen next their Skin. GJ. Did you ſpend your Winter in 
Ireland? Pam. No. But by that time I had been 2 
them two Months I fail'd into Scotland. Gl. What di 
* you among them. Pam. Nothing, t but that I ener 
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their Diſcipline was not ſevere enough for the Deſerts of 
one, that once -Hanging was too good for. G/. Well, 
what paſt in Scotland? Pa. Then I changed my Linen 
Habit for a Leathern one, among the Carthuſians. 
Eu. Theſe are the Men, that in Strictneſs of Profeſſion, are dead 
to the World. Pa. It ſeem'd fo to me, when I heard them 
Singing. Gl. What? Do dead Men fing ? But how many 


Months did you ſpend among the Scozs. Pa. Almoſt fix. 
Gl. A wonderful Conſtancy. Ex. What offended you 
there? Pa. Becauſe it ſeem'd to me to be a lazy, delicate 


Sort of Life; and then I found there, many that were not 
of a very ſound Brain, by Reaſon of their Solitude. I had 
but a little Brain my ſelf, and I was afraid I ſhould loſe it 
all. Po. Whither did you take your next Flight. Pa. Into 
France: There I found ſome cloth'd all in Black, of the 
Order of St. Benedict, who intimate, by the Colour of their 


Clothes, that they are Mourners in this World; and among 


theſe, there were ſome, that for their upper Garment, wore 
Hair-Cloth like a Net. GI. A grievous Mortification of the 
Fleſh! Pa. Here I ſtay'd eleven Months. Ex. What was 
the —_ that you did not ſtay there for good and all ?. 

cauſe I found there were more Ceremonies than true 
Piety : And beſides, I heard that there were ſome who were 
much holier, which Bernard had enjoin'd a more ſevere 
Diſcipline, the black Habit being chang'd into a white one; 
with theſe I liv'd ten Months. Eu. What diſguſted yon 


here? Pa. I did not much diſlike any Thing, for I found 


them very good Company; but the Greek Proverb run in my 


Mind. 


Id rds yeaoras 1 payday , uh α%,.ꝗ 
One miſt either eat Snails, or eat nothing at all. 


Therefore I came to a Reſolution, either not to be a Monk, 
or to be a Monk to Perfection. I had heard there were ſome 
of the Order of St. Bridget, that were really heavenly Men, 
I betook my ſelf to theſe. Ex. How many Months did you 
flay there? Pa. Two Days; but not quite that. G. Did 


that kind of Life pleaſe you no better than ſo ? Pa. They 


take no Body in ; but thoſe that will profeſs themſelves pre- 


ſently; but I was not yet come to that Pitch of Madneſs, 


ſo eaſily to put my Neck into ſuch a Halter, that I could 


never get off again. And as often as I heard the Nuns ſing- 
ing, the Thoughts of my Miſtreſs that I had loſt, tormented 


my Mind. GJ, Well, and what after this? Pa. My Mind 
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was inflamed with the Love of Holineſs ; nor yet had I met 


with any thing that could fatisfy it. At laſt, as 1 was walk- 
ing up and down, I fell in among ſome Croſs-bearers. This 


Badge pleas'd me at firſt Sight; but the Variety hindered me 


from chooſing wh:ch to tate to. Some carried a White Croſs, 
ſome a red Croſs, ſome a green Croſs, ſome a party colour'd 
Croſs, ſome a fingle Croſs, ſome a double one, ſome a qua- 


druple, and others, ſome of one Form, and ſome of another, 
and I, that I might leave nothing untry'd, I carried ſome of 
every Sort. But I found in reality, that there was a great 


Difference between carrying a Croſs on a Gown ora Coat, 
and carrying it in the Heart. At laſt being tired with en- 
quiry, it came into my Mind, that to arrive at univerſal Ho- 
lineſs all at once, I would take a Journey to the holy 
Land, and ſo would return Home with a Back-Load of 
Sanctimony. Po. And did you go thither ? Pa. Yes. Po. 
Where did you get Mony to bear your Charges? Pa. 


I wonder it never came into your Head, to ask that before 


now, and not to have enquired after that a great while ago : 


But you know the old Proverb; a Man of Art will live 


any where. Gl. What Art do you carry with you? Pa. 
Palmiſtry. GI. Where did you learn it? Pa. What ſignifies 


that? Gl. Who was your Maſter * Pa. My Belly, the 


great. Maſter of all Arts: I foretold Things paſt, preſent, 
and to come. Gl. And did you know any Thing of the Mar- 
ter? Pa. Nothing at all; but I made bold Gueſſes, and run 
no Riſque neither, having got my Mony firſt. Po. And 
was fo ridiculous an Art ſufficient to maintain you ? Pa. 
It was, and two Servants zoo: There is every where ſuch a 
Number of fooliſh young Fellows and Wenches. Howe- 
ver, when I came to Jeruſalem, I put my ſelf into the Train 
of a rich Nobleman, who being ſeventy Years of Age, 
' aid he could never have dy'd in | acer unleſs he had firſt 
vilited Jeruſalem. Ex. What, did he leave a Wife at Home? 
Pa. Yes, and fix Children. Eu. O impious, pious, old 
Man! Well, and did you come back holy from thence? Pa. 
Shall I tell you the Truth? Somewhat worſe than I went. 


Eu. So, as I hear, your Religion was grown cool. Pa. 


Nay, it grew more hot: So I went back into 1zaly, and en- 
ter'd into the Army. Eu. What, then, did you look for 
Religion in the Camp? Than which, what is there, that 
can be more impions ? Pa. It was a holy War. Ez. 
Perhaps againſt the Tarks. Pa. Nay, more holy than that, 
as they indeed gave out at that Time. Ea. What was 
that? Pa. Pope Fulias the Second, made War upon the 
French. And the Experience of many Things that it gives 
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4 Man, made me fancy a Soldier's Life. Eu. Of many 


Things indeed; but wicked ones. Pa. So I found after- 
wards: But however, I liv'd harder here, than I did in the 
Monaſteries. Eu. And what did you do after this? Pa. Now 
my Mind began to be wavering, whether I ſhould return to 
my Buſineſs of a Merchant, that I had laid aſide, or preſs 


forward in purſuit of Religion that fled before me: In the 
mean Time it came into my Mind, that I might follow, both 


together. Pa. What, be a Merchant and a Monk bath to- 
gether? Pa. Why not? There is nothing more religious 


than the Order of Mendicants, and there is nothing more 
like to Trading. They fly over Sea and Land, they 
ſee many Things, they hear many Things, they enter 
into the Houſes of common People, Noblemen, and 
Kings. Eu. Ay, but they don't trade for Gain. Pa. 
Very often, with better Succeſs than we do. Ex. Which of 
theſe Orders did you make Choice of? Pa. I try'd them all. 
Eu. Did none of them pleaſe you? Pa. I lik'd them all well 
enough, if I might but preſently have gone to Trading; but I 
conſider'd in my Mind, I muſt labour a long Time in the 
Choir, before I could be qualified for the Truſt : So now L 


began to think how I might get to be made an Abbot: But, 


I thought with my ſelf, Kiſſing goes by Favour, and it will 
be a tedious Purſuit: So having ſpent eight Years after this 
Manner, hearing of my Father's Death, I return'd Home, 


and by my Mother's Advice, I marry'd, and betook my ſelf to 


my old Buſineſs of Traffick. Gl. Prithee tell me, when you 
chang'd your Habit ſo often, and were transform'd, as it 


were, into another Sort of Creature, how could you be- 


have your ſelf with a proper Decorum, ? Pa. Why not, as 
well as thoſe who in the ſame Comedy act ſeveral Parts? 
Eu. Tell us now in good Earneſt, you that have try'd eve- 
ry Sort of Life, which you moſt approve of. Pa. So many 


Men, ſo many Minds: I like none better than this which 


I follow.” Ez. But there are a great many Inconveniences 
attend it. Pa. There are ſo. But ſeeing there is no State of 
Life, that is intirely free from Incommodities, this being 


my Lot, I make the beſt on't : But now here is Enſebins. 


ſtill, I hope he will not think much to acquaint: his Friends 
with ſome Scenes of his Courſe of Life. Eu. Nay, with 
the whole Play of it, if you pleaſe Zo hear it, for it does not 
confilt of many Acts. Gl. It will be a very great Favour. 
Eu. When I return'd to my own Country, I took a 
Year ro deliberate what Way of Living to chooſe, and exa- 
min'd my ſelf, to what Employment my Inclination led me, 
and J was fit for. In the mean Time a Prebendary _— 
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fered me, as they call it, it was a good fat Benefice, and I 


accepted it. GJ. That Sort of Life has no good Reputation 


among People. Ex. As human Affairs go, I thought it was 
2 Thing well worth the accepting. Do you look upon it 
ſmall Happineſs, to have ſo many Advantages to fall into 
Man's Mouth, as tho' they dropt out of Heaven; handſome 
Houſes well furniſh'd, a large Revenue, an honourable So- 
ciety, and a Church at Hand, to ſerve God in, when you 


have a Mind to it? Pa. I was ſcandaliz'd at the Luxury 


of the Perſons and the Infamy of their Concubines ; and be- 
cauſe a great many of that Sort of Men have an Averſion to 
Learning. Eu. I don't Mind what others do, but what I 
ought to do my ſelf, and aſſociate my ſelf with the better 
Sort, if I cannot make them that are bad better. Po. Aud is 
that the State of Life you have always liv'd in? Eu. Always, 
except four Years, that I liv'd at Padua. Pa. What did 
you do there? Eu. Theſe Years I divided in this Manner; 
I ſtudy'd Phyſick a Year and a half, and the reſt of the Time 
Divinity. Po. Why ſo? Ex. That I might the better 
manage both Soul and Body, and alſo ſometimes be helpful 
by Way of Advice to my Friends. I preached ſometimes 
(upon Occaſion) according to my Talent. Aud under theſe 
Circumſtances, I have led a very quiet Life, being content 
with a fingle Benefice, not being ambitiouſly deſirous of any 
more, and ſhould have refus'd it, if it had been offered me. 
Pa. I wilft we could learn how the reſt of our old Compa- 
nions have liv'd, that were our Familiars. Eu. I can tell 
you ſomewhat of ſome of them; but I fee we are not far 
from the City; therefore, if you are willing, we will all 
take up the ſame Inn, and there we will talk over the reſt 
at Leiſure. Hugh [a Waggoner.) You blinking Fellow, 
where did you take up this Rubbiſh ? Harry the Waggoner, 
where are you carrying that Harlottry, you Pimp? Hugh. 
you ought to throw theſe frigid old Fellows ſomewhere into 
2 Bed of Nettles, to make them grow warm again. Harry. 
Do you ſee that you ſhoot that Herd of yours ſomewhere in- 
to a Pond to cool them, zo lay their Concupiſcence, for they 
are too hot. Hugb. I am not us'd to overturn my Paſſengers. 
Harry. No, but I ſaw you a little while ago, overturn half 
a Dozen Carthuſians into the Mire, ſo that tho? hey went in 
white, they came out black, and you ſtood grinning at it, 
as it you had done ſome noble Exploit. Harry. I was in 
the right of it, they were all aſleep, and added a dead Weight 
to my Waggon. Harry. But theſe old Gentlemen, by talk- 
ing merrily all the Way, have made my Waggon 800 light. 
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I never bad a better Fare. Hugh. But you don't uſe to like 
ſach- Paſſengers. | Harry But theſe are good old Men. 


Hugh. How do yon know that? Harry. Becauſe they 
made me drink humming Ale, three Times by the Way. 
| Hugh. Ha, ha, ha, then they are good to uu. 


The F ranciſcans, IIT@yenAgoil, or rich Beggars. 
20 The ARGUMENT. 5 


The Franciſcans, or rich poor Perſons, are not admitted 
ino the Flouſe of a Country Parſon. Pandocheus 
Jokes wittily upon them. The Habit is not to be 

accounted odious. The Life and Death of the Fran- 
ciſcans, Of the fooliſh Pomp of Habits. The Habits 
of Monks are not in themſelves evil. What Sort 


f Perſous Monks ought to be. The Uſe of Garments - 


ig for Neceſſity and Decency. What Decency is. 
 Whence aroſe the Variety of Habits and Garments 
among the Monks. That there was in old Time no. 
_ Superſtition in the Habits, e 


Inn-keeper and his Wife. 


0 N. 'Hoſpitality becomes a Paſtor. Paſt. But I am a 
Paſtor of Sheep; I don't love Wolves. Con. But per- 
haps you don't hate a Wench ſo much. But what harm have 
we doue you, that you have ſuch an Averſion to us, that you 
won't, ſo much as admit us under your Roof? We won't 
put you to the Charge of a Supper. Paſt. Ill tell ye, be- 
cauſe if you ſpy but a Hen or a Chicken. in a Body's Houſe, 
I ſhould be ſure to hear of it. to Morrow in the Pulpit, 
This is the Gratitude: you ſhew for your being entertain'd. 
Con. We are not all ſuch Blabs.. Paßt. Well, be what you 
will, I'd ſcarce put Confidence in St. Peter bimſelf, if he 
came to me in ſuch a Habit. Cox. If that be your Reſolution, 
at leaſt tell us where is an Inn. Pat. There is a publick Inn 
here in the Town. Con. What Sign has it? Paſt. Upon a 


CONRADE, a Bernardine Monk, a Parſon, as 


into 
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into a Porridge Pot: This is acted 7o the Life in the Kitchen; 
and a Wolf fits at the Bar. Cow. That's an untucky Sign. 
Paſt. You may e'en make your beſt on't. Con. What Sort 
of a Paſtor is this; we might be ſtarv'd for him. Ber. If he 
feeds his Sheep no better than he feeds us, they muſt needs be 
very lean. Ber. In a difficult Caſe, we had need of good 
Counſel : What ſhall we do? Con. We muſt ſet a good 
Face on't. Ber. There's little to be gotten by Modeſty, 
in a Caſe of neceſſtty. Cox. Very right, St. Francis will be 
with us. Ber. Let's try our Fortune then. Con. We won't 
ſtay for our Hoſt's Anſwer at the Door, but we'll ruſh di- 
rectly into the Stove, and we won't eaſily be gotten out 
again. Ber. O impudent Trick! Con. This is better than 
to lye abroad all Night, and be frozen to Death. In the 
mean Time, put Baſhfulneſs in your Wallet to Day, and 
take it out again to Morrow. Ber. Indeed, the Matter 
requires it. I. What Sort of Animals do I fee here © 
Con. We are the Servants of God, and the Sons of St. Frau- 
eis, good Man. Ik. 1 don't know what delight God may 
take in ſich Servants ; but I would not. have many of them 
in my Houſe. Con. Why ſo? Tk. Becauſe at eating and 
drinking, you are more than Men; but you have neither 
Hands nor Feet to work. Ha, ha! You Sons of St. Francis, 
you uſe to tell us in the Pulpit, that he was a pure Batchelor 
and has he got ſo many Sons? Con. We are the Children 
of the Spirit, not of the Fleſh. 1zk. A very unhappy Fa- 
ther, for your Mind is the worſt Part about you ; but your 
Bodies. are too luſty, and as to that Part of you, it is better 
with you, than *tis for our Intereſt, who have Wives and 
Daughters. Con. Perhaps you ſuſpect that we are ſome of 
thoſe that degenerate from the Inſtitutions of our Founder; 
We are ſtri & Obſervers of them. Int. And Ill obſerve you 
too, that you don't do me any Damage, for 1 have a mor- 
tal Averſion for this Sort of Cattle. Con. Why fo, I pray? 
Ink. Becauſe yon Fry Teeth in your Head, but no Mony 
in your Pocket; and ſuch ſort of Gueſts are very unwel- 
come to me. Con. But we take Pains for you. 1»k. Shall 
I ſhew you after what Manner you labour for me. Con. Do, 
ſhew us. Ink. Look upon that Picture there, juſt by you, 
on your left Hand, there you'll ſee a Wolf a Preaching, and 
behind him a Gooſe, thruſting her Head out of a Cowl : 
There again, you'll ſee a Wolf abſolving one at Confeſſion; 
but a Piece of a Sheep, hid under his Gown, hangs out. 
There ou, ſee an Ape in a Franciſcan's Habit, he holds 
forth à Croſs in one Hand, and has the other Hand in the 
fck Man's Purſe. Con. We don't deny, but ſometimes- 
ms e- | 9 Wolves, 
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Wolves, Foxes; and Apes are clothed with this Habit, 
nay we confeſs oftentimes that Swine, Dogs, Horſes, Lions 


- 
». 


and Baſilisks are conceal'd under it; but then the ſame 


Garment covers many honeſt Men. As a Garment makes 
no Body better, ſo it makes no Body worſe. It is unjuſt 
to judge of a Man by his Clothes; for if ſo, the Garment 
that you wear ſometimes were to be accounted deteſtable, 
becauſe it covers many Thieves, Murderers, Conjurers, and 
Whoremaſters. Ink. Well, I'll diſpenſe with your Habit, 
if you'll but pay your Reckonings. Con. We'll pray to 
God. for you. Ik, And I'll pray to God for you, and 
there's one for t'other. Coz. But there are ſome Perſons that 


you muſt not take Mony of. Izk. How comes it that 


you make a Conſcience of touching any. Con. Becauſe it 
does not conſiſt with our Profeſſion. Ik. Nor does it 
ſtand with my Profeſſion to entertain Gueſts for nothing. 
Cox. But we are ty'd up by a Rule not to touch Mony. 
575 And my Rule commands me quite the contrary. Con. 
hat Rule is yours ?, Ink. Read thoſe Verſes : 
Ch at this Table, when 2 eat while you're able, 
Riſe not hence before, you have firſt paid your Score. | 
Cor. We'll be no Charge to you. Tuk. But they that are no 


Charge to me are no Profit to me neither. Coz. If you do 
us any good Office here, God will make it up to you ſuffi- 


 ciently. Ink. But theſe Words won't keep my Family. Con. 


We'll hide our ſelves in ſome Corner of the Stove, . and 


won't be troubleſome to any Body. Tak. My Stove. won't 


hold ſuch Company. Con. What, will you thruſt us out 
of Doors then. It may be we ſhall be devour'd by Wolves 


to Night. IA. Neither Wolves nor Dogs will prey up- 


on their own kind. Con. If you do ſo you will be more 
cruel than the Tar. Let us be what we will, we are Men. 


Tak. I have loſt my Hearing. Con. You indulge your Corps, 
and lye naked in a warm Bed behind the Stove, and will you 


thruſt us out of Doors to be periſh'd with Cold, if the 
Wolves ſhould not devour us? Ink. Adam livd fo in 
Paradiſe. Con. He did ſo, but then he was innocent. 


Ink. And ſo am I innocent. Con. Perhaps ſo, leaving 
out the firſt Syllable. But take Care, if you - thruſt 


us out of your Paradiſe, leſt God ſhould not teceive 


you into his. Ia. Good Words, I beſeech you. Wie. 


Prithee, my Dear, make ſome Amends for all your ill 
Deeds by this ſmall Kindneſs, let them ſtay in our Houſe 


to Night: They are good Men, and thou'lt thrive the better 


for'ts 
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© fort. - In. Here's a Reconciler for you. Pm afraid you're a- 
greed upon the Matter. I don't very well like to hear this 
good Character from a Woman. Good Men. Wife. Phoo, 
there's nothing in it. But think with your ſelf how often 
you have offended God with Dicing, Drinking, Brawling, 
Quarrelling. At leaſt, make an Atonement for your Sins by 
this Act of Charity, and don't thruſt theſe Men out of 
Doors, whom you would wiſh to be with you when you 
are upon your Death-bed, You oftentimes harbour Rattles 
and Buffoons, and will you thruſt theſe Men out of Doors. 
In. What does this Petticoat Preacher do here, get you in, 
and mind your Kitchen. Wife. Well, ſo I will. Bert. The 
Man ſoftens methinks, and he is taking his Shirt, I hope all 
will be well by and by. Coz. And the Servants are laying 
the Cloth. It is happy for us that no Gueſts come, for we 
ſhould have been ſent packing if they had. Ber. It fell out 
very happily that we brought a Flagon of Wine from the 
laſt Town we were at, and a roaſted Leg of Lamb, or elſe, 
for what I ſee here, he would not have given us fo much as 
a Mouthful of Hay. Con. Now the Servants are ſet down, 
let's take Part of the Table with them, but ſo that we don't 
incommode any Body. Int. I believe I may put it to your 

Score, that I have not a Gueſt to Day, nor any beſides my 

own Family, and you good for nothing ones. Con. Well, 

put it to our Score, if it has not happened to you often. 

Ink. Oftner than I would have it ſo. Con. Well, don't be 

uncaſy ; Chrift lives, and he'll never forſake his Servants. Dk. 

I have heard you are call'd evangelical Men; but the Goſpel 

forbids carrying about Satchels and Bread, but I ſee you have 

great Sleeves for Wallets, and you don't only carry Bread 
but Wine too, and Fleſh alſo, and that of the beſt ſort. Cox. 

Take part with us, if you pleaſe. Ia. My Wine is Hog- 

Waſh to it. Con. Eat ſome of the Fleſh, there is more than 

enough for us. Ink. O happy Beggars! My Wife has dreſs'd 

nothing to Day, but Coleworts and a little ruſty Bacon. Cox. 

If you pleaſe, let us join our Stocks; it is all one to us what we 

eat. Tok, Then why don't you carry with you Coleworts 

and dead Wine? Con. Becauſe the People where we din'd 
to Day would needs force this upon us. It. Did your Din- 

ner coſt you nothing? Con. No. Nay they thanked us, and 
when we came away gave us tiieſe Things to carry along with us. 

Tak. From whence did you come? Con. From Bafil. Ink. 

Whoo! what ſo far? Cod. Yes. Ink. What fort of Fellows 

'are you that ramble about thus without Horſes, Mony, Ser- 

vants, Arms, or Proviſions? Con. You ſee in us ſome Foot- 

fteps of: the evangelical Life. uk. It ſeems to me to be 
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we Life of Vagabonds, that ſtroll about with Budgets. 
Con. Such Vagabonds the Apoſtles were, and ſuch was the 
Lord Jeſus himſelf. Int. Can you tell Fortunes? Con. 
Nothing leſs. I»k. How do you live then? Con. By him, 
who hath promiſed. I. Who is he? Con. He that faid, 
Take no Care, but all Things ſhall be added unto you. Ink. He 
did ſo promiſe, but it was 20 them that ſeek ebe Kingdom 
of God. Con. That we do with all our Might. I»k. The 
Apoſtles were famous for Miracles ; they heal'd the Sick, 
ſo that it is no Wonder how they liv'd every where, but 
you can do no ſuch Thing. Con. We could, if we were 


like the Apoſtles, and if the Matter requir'd a Miracle. But 


Miracles were only given for a Time for the Convidion of 
the Unbelieving; there is no Need of any Thing now, 
but a religious Life. And it is oftentimes a greater Happineſs 
to be ſick than to be well, and more happy to die than to live. 
Izk. What do you do then ? Coal That we can; every Man 

according to the Talent that God has given him. We com- 
fort, we exhort, we warn, we reprove, 'and when O pportu- 
nity offers, ſometimes we preach, if we any where find Paſ- 
tors that are dumb: And if we find no Opportunity of doing 


Good, we take Care to do no Body any Harm, either by 


our Manners or our Words. Ink. I wiſh you would 


preach for us to Morrow, for it is a. Holy-day. Con. To 


St. Antony. Con. He was indeed a good Man. | But. how 
came he to have a Holiday? Ia. I'll tell you, This Town: 


abounds with Swineherds, by Reaſon of a large Wood hard 


by that produces Plenty of Acorns; and the People have an 
Opinion that St. Aztozy takes Charge of the Hogs, and there- 
fore they worſhip him, for fear he ſhould grow angry, if 
they negle& him. Cox. I wiſh they would worthip him as 


they ought to do. Ik. How's that? Con. Whoſhever imitates 


the Saints in their Lives, worſhips he as he ougat to do. 
Int. To morrow the Town will ring again with drinking 


and dancing, playing, ſeolding, and boxing. Con. After this 


Manner the Heathens once worſhipped their Bacchus. But I 
wonder, if this is their Way of worſhipping, that St. Antony is 
not enraged at this fort of Men that are more ſtupid than 
Hogs themſelves. What ſort of a Paſtor have you? A 
dumb one, or a wicked one? It. What he is to other 
People, I don't know: But he's a very good one to 
me, for he drinks all Day at my Houſe, and no Body 
brings more Cuſtomers or better to my great Advantage. 
And I wonder he is not here now. Cox. We have found 
by Experience he is not a very good one for our Tum. 


Tak, What! Did you go to bim then? Cor. We entreated 
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him to let us lodge with him, but he chas'd us away from 
the Door as if we had been Wolves, . and ſent us hi- 
ther. Ink. Ha, ha. Now I underſtand the Matter, he would 
not come becauſe he knew you were to be here. Cox. 
Is he a dumb one? Tzk. A dumb one! There's no Bo- 
dy is more. noiſy in the Stove, and he makes the Church 
ring again. But I never heard him preach. But no Need 
of more Words. As far as I underſtand he has made you 
ſenſible that he is none of the dumb Ones. Cox. Is he a 
learned Divine? Ik. He ſays he is a very great Scholar; but 
What he knows is what he has learned in private Confeflion, 
and therefore it is not lawful to let others know what he knows. 
What need many Words. I'll tell you in ſhort; like Peo- 
ple, like Prieſt ; and the Diſh, as we ſay, wears its own Co- 
ver. Con. It may be he will not give a Man Liberty to 
preach in his Place. Ia. Yes, I'll undertake he will, but 
upon this Condition, that you don't have any Flirts at him, 
4 as it is a common Practice for you to do. Cox. They 
| have us'd themſelves to an ill Cuſtom that do ſo. If a 
Paſtor offends in any Thing, I admaniſh him privately, - the reſt 
is the Biſhop's Buſineſs. Tk. Such Birds ſeldom fly hi- 


ther. Indeed you ſeem to be good Men your ſelves. But, 
pray what's the Meaning of this Variety of Habits ? For 
a great many People take you to be ill Men by your 
Dreſs. Con. Why ſo? Ink. I can't tell, except it be that 
they find a great many of you to be ſo. Con. And ma- 
ny again take us to be holy Men, becauſe we wear this 
Habit, They are both in an Error: But they err leſs that 
take us to be good Men by our Habit, than they that take 
us for baſe Men. Ik. Well, fo let it be. But what is the 
Advantage of ſo many different Dreſſes. Con. What is 
your Opinion? Tk. Why I ſee no Advantage at all, e- 
cept in Proceſſions, or War. For in Proceſſions there are 
carried about various Repreſentations of Saints, of Fews, and 
Heathens, and we know which is which, by the diffe- 
rent Habits. And in War the Variety of Dreſs is good, 
that every one may know his own Company, and follow 
his own Colours, ſo that there may be no Confuſion in 
the Army. Con. You ſay very well: This is a military Gar- 
ment, one of us follows one Leader and another another; 
but we all fight under one General, Chriſt. But in a 
Garment there are three Things to be conſider'd. Ink. 
What are they? Con. Neceſſity, Uſe, and Decency. 
Why do we eat? Il. That we mayn't be ſtarved with 
Hunger. Con. And for the very ſame Reaſon we take a 
Garment that we mayn't be ſtarv'd with Cold. — Fa 
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confeſs it. Cox. This Garment of mine is better for.that than 

yours. It covers the Head, Neck, and Shoulders, from whence 
there is the moſt Danger. Uſe requires various Sorts of 
Garments. A ſhort . Coat for a Horſeman, a long one 
for one that fits ſtill, a thin one in Summer, a thick one in 
Winter. There are ſome at Rome, that change their Clothes 
three times a Day; in the Morning they. take a Coat lin'd 
with Fur, about Noon they take a ſingle one, and to- 
wards Night one that is a little | thicker; but every one 
is not furniſh'd with this Variety; therefore this Garment 
of ours is contriv'd ſo, that this one will ſerve for vari- 


ous Uſes. Ink. How is that? Con. If the Nerthb Wind 
blow, or the Sun ſhines hot, we put on our Cowl; if 


the Heat is troubleſome, we let it down behind. If we 
are to fit ſtill, we let down our Garment about our Heels, 
if we are to walk, we hold or tuck it up. Ia. He was 
no Fool, whoſoever he was, that contriv'd it. Con. And 
It is the chief Thing in living happily, for a Man to ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to be content with a few Things: For if 
once, we begin to indulge our ſelyes with Delicacjes and 
Senſualities, there will be no End; and there is no one 
Garment could be invented, that could anſwer ſo many 
Purpoſes. Tuk. I allow that. Con. Now let us conſider 
the Decency of it: Pray tell me honeſtly, if you - ſhould 
put on your Wife's Clothes, would not every one {ay that 
you acted indecently ? Ia. They would ſay I was mad. 
Con. And what would you fay, if ſhe ſhould put on your 


Clothes. In. I ſhould not ſay much perhaps, but I ſhould 


cudgel her handſomly. Con. But then, how does it ſig- 
nify nothing what Garment any one wears? Jzk, O yes, in 
this Caſe it is very material. Con. Nor is that ſtrange; 
for the Laws of the very Pagans inflict a Puniſhment on 


either Man or Woman, that ſhall wear the Clothes of a dit 
ferent Sex. Juk. And they are in the Right for it. Cox. 


But, come on. What if an old Man of Fourſcore ſhould 
dreſs himſelf like a Boy of fifteen; or if a young Man 


dreſs himſelf like an old Man, would not every one fay 
he ought to be bang'd for it? Or if an old Woman ſhould 


Attire her ſelf like a young Girl, and the contrary ? If. 


. « % 


No, doubt. Con. In like Manner, if a Lay-Man ſhould 


wear a Prieſt's Habit, and a Prieſt a Lay: Man's, Ink. They 


would both act unbecomingly. Con. What if a private Man 
ſhould put on the Habit of a Prince, or an inferior Clets 


gy Man that of a Biſhop ? Would he a& unhandſomely 
or nod Ink. Certainly he would. Con, What if a Citizen 
ſhould dreſs himſelf like a Soldier, with a Feather in his 
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Cap, and other Accoutrements of a | heoring Soldier? 
Ink. He would be laugh'd at. Con. What if any * 
Enſign ſhould carry a white Crofs in his Colours, a Sw:ſ5 
a red one, a Freuch Man a black one? Ink. He would 
act impudently. Con. Why then do you wonder fo much 
at our Habit. [-k. I know the Difference between a pri- 
vate Man and a Prince, between a Man and a Woman; 
but I don't . underſtand the Difference between a Mont and 
20 Monk. Con. What Difference is there between a poor 


Man and a rich Man? Ik. Fortune. Con. And yet it would 


be unbecoming a poor Man to imitate a rich Man in his 
Dreſs. Ik. Very true, as rich Men go now a-Days: Coz. 
What Difference is there between a Fool and a wife Man? 
Tak. Something more than there is between a rich Man 


and a poor Man. Cox. Are not Fools dreſs'd up in a 
different Manner from wiſe Men? Ink. I can't tell how 


well it becomes you, but your Habit does not differ much 
from. theirs, if it had but Ears and Bells. Cox. Theſe in- 
deed are wanting, and 'we are the Fools of this World, 
if we really are what we pretend to be. Ink. What you 
are I don't know; but this I know, that there are a great ma- 
ny Fools that wear Ears and Bells, that have more Wit 
than thoſe that wear Caps lin'd with Furs, Hoods and 
other Enſigns of wiſe Men; therefore it ſeems a ridiculous 


Thing to me to make a Shew of Wiſdom by the Dreſs . 
rather than in Fact. I ſaw a certain Man, more than a 


Fool, with a Gown hanging down to his Heels, a Cap like 
our Doctors, and had the Countenance of a grave Divine; 
he diſputed publickly with a Shew of Gravity, and he was 
as much made on by great Men, as any of' their Fools, 
and was more a Fool than any of them. Con. Well, 
what would you infer from that? That a Prince who 
laughs at his Jeſter ſhould change Coats with him? Lat. 
Perhaps Decoram would require it to be ſo, if your Pro- 
by his Habit. . : 3 
Con. You preſs this upon me indeed, but I am till of 
the Opinion, that there is good Reafon for giving Fools 
diſtinct Habits. Int. What Reaſon? Con. That no Body 
might hurt them, if they ſay or do any Thing that's fbol- 
1h. Ink. But on the contrary, I won't ſay, that their Dreſs 
does rather provoke ſome People to do them Hurt; inſomuch, 
that oftentimes of Fools they become Mad-men. Nor do 


poſition be true, that the Mind of a Man is repreſented 


I fee any Reaſon, why a Bull that gores a Man, or a 


Dogs or a Hog that kills a Child, ſhould be puniſh'd, and 
a Fool who commits greater Crimes ſhould be ſuffered to 
& 5 live 
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live under the Protection of his Folly. But I ask you, 
what is the Reaſon that you are diſtinguiſtied from others 
by your Dreſs? For if every trifling Cauſe is "ſufficient to 
require a different Habit, then a Baker ſhould wear a diffe- 

rent Dreſs from a Fiſherman, -and a Shoemaker from a Tay- 

lor, an Apothecary from a Vintner, 'a ;Coach-man from a 
Mariner. And you, if you are Prieſts, why do you wear 
a Habit different from other Prieſts? If you are Lay-men, 

why do you differ from us? Con. In antient Times, Monks 9 

wete only the purer Sort of the Laity, and there was then =_ 

only the ſame Difference betweena Moxk anda Lay-man, as be- Il 

tween'a frugal, honeſt Man, that maintains his Family by ? 
his Induſtry, and a ſwaggering Highway-man that lives by A 
Robbing. Afterwards the Biſhop of Rome beſtow'd Ho- | 

nours upon us, and we our ſelves gave ſome Reputation 
to the Habit, which now is neither ſimply laick, or facer- 

dota], but ſuch: as it is, ſome Cardinals and Popes have not 

been aſhamed to wear it. [zk. But as to the Decorum of 

it, whence comes that? Con. Sometimes from the Nature 

of Things themſelves, and -ſometimes from Cuſtom and the 
Opinions of Men. Would not all Men think it ridiculous - 

for a Man to wear a Bulls Hide, with the Horns on his 
Head, and the Tayl trailing after him on the Ground? 

Ink. That would be ridiculous enough. Con. Again, if any 

one ſhould wear a Garment that ſhould hide his Face, 

and his Hands, and ſhew his privy Members ? I»k. That 

would be more ridiculous than the other. Cox. The very 

Pagan Writers have taken Notice of them that have wore 

Clothes ſo thin, that it were indecent even for Women 

themſelves to wear ſuch. „ e TEALOUO + 44870, e 

It is more modeſt to be naked, as we found you in the 

Stove, than to wear a tranſparent Garment. Ink. I fancy 

that the whole of this Matter of Apparel, depends upon 

Cuſtom and the Opinion of People. Con. Why fo? Dk. 

. It is not many Days ago, ſince ſome Travellers lodg'd 
at my Houſe, who ſaid, that they had travelled through 

divers Countries lately diſcovered, which are wanting in 
the antient Maps. They ſaid they came to an Iſland of 
a very temperate Air, where they look'd upon it as the 
greateſt Indecency in the World to cover their Bodies. 
Con. It may be they liv'd like Beaſts. Int. Nay, they ſaid 
they liv'd a Life of great Humanity, they liv'd under a 
King, they attended him to work every Morning daily, 
but not above an Hour in a Day. Con. What Work did 
they do? Ink. They pluck'd up a certain Sort of Roots 
that ſerves them inſtead of Bread, and is more pleaſant and 
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more wholeſome than Bread ; and when this was done, they 
every one went to his Buſineſs, what he had a Mind to do. 
They bring up their Children religiouſly , they avoid and 
puniſh Vices, but none more ſeverely than Adultery. | Con. 
What's the Puniſhment ? Jzk. They forgive the Women, 
for it is permitted to that Sex. But for Men that are ta- 
ken in Adultery, this is the Puniſhment, that all his Life 
after, he ſhould appear in publick with his privy Parts co- 
vered. Con. A mighty Puniſhment indeed! Ink. Cuſtom has 
made it to them the very greateſt Puniſhment that is. Con. 
When I conſider the Force of Perſuaſion , I am almoſt 
ready to allow it. For if a Man would - expoſe -a Thief 


or a Murderer to the greateſt Ignominy, would it not be 


a ſufficient Puniſhment to cut off a Piece of the | hinder 
Part of his. Clothes, and ſow a Piece of a Wolf's Skin up- 
on his Buttocks, to make him wear a party-colour'd Pair 
of Stockins, and to cut the fore-part of his Doublet in the 
Faſhion of a Net, leaving his Shoulders and his Breaſt bare; 
to ſhave off one Side of his Beard, and leave the other 
hanging down, and curl one Part of it, and to put him a 
Cap on his Head, cut and flaſh'd, with a huge Plume of 
Feathers, and ſo expoſe him publickly; would not this 
make him more ridiculous than to put him on a Fool's 


Cap with long Ears and Bells. And yet Soldiers dreſs them- 


ſelves every Day in this Trim, and are well enough 


pleaſed with themſelves, and find Fools enough, that like 


the Dreſs too, tho' there is nothing more ridiculous. 


Ink. Nay, there are topping Citizens too, who imitate them 


as much as they can poſſibly. Con. But now if a Man 
ſhould dreſs himſelf up with Birds Feathers like an Indian, 
would not the very Boys, all of them, think he was a Mad- 
man? 1k. Stark mad. Con. And yet, that which we admire, 
Javours of a greater Madneſs. ſtill : Now as it is true, that 
nothing is ſo ridiculous but Cuſtom will bear it out; ſo it can- 
not be deny*d, but that there is a certain Decorum in Garments, 
Which all wiſe Men always account a Decorum, and that there 
is alſo an Unbecomingneſs in Garments, which will to wiſe 


Men always ſeem unbecoming. Who does not laugh, when 


he ſees Women dragging a long Train at their Heels, as if 
her Quality were to be meaſured by the Length of her Tail? 
And yet ſome Cardinals are not aſham'd to follow this Fa- 
ſhion in their Gowns: And ſo prevalent a Thing is Cuſtom, 
that there is no altering of a Faſhion that has once obtain'd. 
Ink. Well, we have had talk enough about Cuſtom: But tell 
me now, whether you think it better for Monks to differ 
from others in Habit, or not to differ? Con. I think it to 


de more agreeable to Chriſtian Simplicity, not to Juege 
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of any Man by his Habit, if it be but ſober and decent. 


Ink. Why don't you caſt away your Cowls then? Con. 
Why did not the Apoſtles preſently eat of all Sorts of 
Meat ? Izk. I can't tell. Do you tell me that. Cox. Becauſe 
an invincible Cuſtom hinder'd it: For whatſoever is deeply 
rooted in the Minds of Men, and has been confirm'd by long 
Uſe, and is turn'd as it were into Nature, can never be re- 
mov d on a ſudden, without endangering the publick Peace; 


but muſt be remov'd by Degrees, as a Horſe's Tail is 
pluck'd off by ſingle Hairs. I»k. I could bear well enough 


with it, if the Monks had all but one Habit : But who can 
bear ſo many different Habits ? Con. ' Cuſtom has brought in 
this Evil, which brings in every Thing. Benedict did not 
invent a new Habit, but the ſame that he wore himſelf and 
his Diſciples, which was the Habit of a plain, honeſt Layman ; 
Neither did Francis invent a new Dreſs ; but it was the 
Dreſs of poor Country Fellows. Their Succeſſors have by new 
Additions turn'd it into Superſtition. Don't we ſee ſome 
old Women at this Day, that keep to the Dreſs of their 
Times, which is more different from the Dreſs now in Fa- 


ſhion, than my Dreſs is from yours. Int. We do ſee it. 


Con. Therefore, when you ſee this Habit, you ſee only the 
Reliques of antient Times. Int. Why then, has your Gar- 


ment no Holineſs in it? Con. None at all. ik. There 


are ſome of you that make their Boaſts that theſe Dreſſes 
were divinely directed by the holy Virgin Mother. Con. 
'Theſe Sories are but meer Dreams. Ink. Some deſpair of being 
able to recover from a Fit of Sickneſs, unleſs they be 
wrapp'd up in a Dominican's Habit: Nay, nor won't be bu- 
ried, but in a Franciſcan's Habit. Con. They that perſuade 
People of thoſe Things, are either Cheats or Fools, and 
they that believe them are ſuperſtitions. God will know a 
wicked Man as well in a Franciſcan's Habit, as in a Soldier's 


Coat. Ink. There is not ſo much Variety in the Feathers of 


Birds of the Air, as there is in your Habits. Con. What then, 
is it not a very good Thing to imitate Nature? But it is a 
better Thing to out-do it. Ink. I wiſh you would out- do it 
in the Variety of your Beaks too. Con. But, come on. I 
will be an Advocate for Variety, if you will give me leave. 
Is not a Spauiard dreſs'd after one Faſhion, an Italian after an- 
other, a Frenchman after another; a German after an- 
other, a Greek after another, a Txrk after another, and a Sa- 
razea after another? | Ink. Yes. Con. And then in the 
ſame Country, what Variety of Garments is there in Perſons 
of the ſame Sex, Age, and Degree. How different is the 
Dreſs of the Venetian from the Florentine, and of both from 
the Roman, and this only within Italy alone? Ink. I believe 
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it. Con. And from hence alſo came our Variety. Dominic 
he took his Dreſs from the honeſt Ploughmen in that Part 


of Spain in which he liv'd; and Benedict, from the Country 
Fellows of that Part of Italy in which he liv'd ; and Frances, 


from the Husbandmen of a different Place, and ſo for the 
reſt. Ink. So that for aught I find, you are no holier than we, 
unleſs you live holier. Con. Nay, we are worſe than you, 
In that, if we live wickedly, we are a greater Stumbling to 
the Simple. Ink. Is there any Hope of us ithen, who have 
neither Patron, nor Habit, nor Rule, nor Profeſſion? Con. 
Yes, good Man; ſee that you hold it faſt : Ask your God- 
fathers what you promis'd in Baptiſm, what Profeſſion you 
then made. Do you want a human Rule, who have made a 


Profeſſion of the Goſpel Rule? Or do you want a Man for 


2 Patron, who have Jeſus Chriſt for a Patron? Conſider 
what you owe to your Wife, to your Children, to your 
Family, and you will find you have a greater Load upon 
you, than if you had profeſſed the Rule of Francis. Ink. 
Do you believe that any Inn Keepers go to Heaven. Con. 
Why not? Tk. There are a great many Things ſaid and 
done in this Houſe, that are not according to the Goſpel. 
Con. What are they. uk. One fuddles, another talks Baw- 
dy, another brawls, and another flanders, and laſt of all, I 
can't tell whether they keep themſelves honeſt or not. Con. 
Lou muſt prevent theſe Things as much as you can; and if 
you cannot hinder them, however, do not for Profir's ſake 

encourage or draw on theſe Wickedneſſes. ak. Sometimes 


I don't deal very honeſtly as to my Wine. Con. Wherein ? 


Ink. When I find my Gueſts grow a little too hot, I put 
more Water into the Wine. Con. That's a ſmaller Fault than 


5 felling of Wine made up with unwholſome Ingredients. Int. 


But tell me truly, how many Days have you been in this 
Journey. Cox. Almoſt a Month. Ia. Who takes care of 
ou all the While? Con. Are not they taken Care enough 
of, that have. a Wife, and Children, and Parents, and Kin- 
dred? Tzk. Oftentimes. Cox. You have but one Wife, we 
have a hundred; you have but one Father, we have a hun- 
dred ; you have but one Houſe, we have an hundred; you 
have but a few Children, we have an 'innumerable Company ; 
you have but a few Kindred, we have an infinite Number. 
Ink. How ſo? Con. Becauſe the Kindred of the Spirit ex- 
tends more largely, than the Kindred of the Fleſh: So Chriſt 
has promiſed, and we experience the Truth of what he has pro- 
miſed. Int. In troth, you have been a good Companion for 
me; let me die if I don't like this Diſcourſe better than to 
drink with our Parſon. Do us the honour to preach to the 
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People to Morrow, and if ever you happen to come this 
ay again, know that here's a Lodging for you. Con. But 

what if others ſhould come? 1zk. They ſhall be welcome, 

if they be but ſuch as you. Con. I hope they will be better. 

Ink. But among ſo many bad ones, how ſhall I know which © 

are good? Con. P11 tell you in a few Words, but in your 

Ear: Ink. Tell me. Con.— Ink. I'll remember it, and 


do it. 
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The Abbot and learned Woman. 


| „„ The ARGUMENT. 16 110 
; A certain Abbot paying a Visi to a Lady, finds her read- 


ing Greek and Latin Authors. A Diſpute ariſes, 
j whence Pleaſantneſs of Life proceeds. viz. Not from 
g external Enjoyments, but from the Study of Wiſdom. 
5 An ignorant Ahbot will by no means have his Monks 
I zo be learn d; nor has he himſelf ſo much as a ſingle 
4 


Book in his Cloſet. Pious Women in old Times gave 

ly their Minds to the Study of the Scriptures ; but 

E Monks that hate Learning, and give themſelves up to 

. Luxury, Idleneſs, and Hunting, are provob d to apply 

* themſelves to other Kinds of Studies, more becoming 

is their Profeſſion. . 

K. Wy | | | 

is ANTRONIUS, MAD ALA. 

of SE fe a pe 

zh AN T. What Sort of Houſhold-ſtuff do I ſee? Mag. Is 

n- it not that which is neat? Aut. How neat it is, I can't 

ve tell, but I'm ſure, it is not very becoming, either a Maid 

n- or a Matron. Mag. Why ſo? Ant. Becauſe here's Books 

ou lying about every where. Mag. What have you liv'd to this 

1: Age, and are both an Abbot and a Courtier, and never faw- | 

er. any Books in a Lady's Appartment? Ant. Yes, I have ſeen 

ex- Books, but they were French; but here I fee Greek and La- 

riſt tin ones. Mag. Why, are there no other Books but Frexcs i 
ro- ones that teach Wiſdom ? Ant. But it becomes Ladies to 0 
for have ſomething that is diverting, to paſs away their Leiſure 1 
to Hours, Mag. Muſt none but Ladies be wilt, and live pled- 
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faritly 85 Aut. Vou very improperly connect being wiſe, and 


living pleaſantly, together : Women have nothing to do. with 
Wiſdom ; Pleaſure is Ladies Buſineſs. Mag. Ought not eve- 


ry one to live well? Ant. I am of Opinion, they ought ſo to 


do. Mag. Well, can any Budy live a pleaſant Life, that does 
not live a good Life? Ant. Nay, rather, how can any 


Body live a pleaſant Life, that does live a good Life 


Mag. Why then, do you approve of living illy, if it be but 
pleaſantly? Aut. I am of the Opinion, that they live a good 
Life, that live a pleaſant Life. Mag. Well, bat from 


hence does that | Pleaſure. proceed? From outward 


Things, or from the Mind? Azz. From outward Things: 
Mag. O ſubtile Abbot ; but thick-skull'd Philoſopher ! 
Pray tell me in what you ſuppoſe a pleaſant Life to conſiſt: 
Ant. Why, in Sleeping, and Feaſting, and Liberty of doing 
what you pleaſe, in Wealth, and in Honours. Mag. But 
ſuppoſe to all theſe Things God ſhould add Wiſdom, 
ſhould you live pleaſantly then > Mag. What is it that you 


call by the Name of Wiſdom? Mag. This is Wiſdom, to 


know that -a Man is only happy by the Goods of the Mind. 

hat Wealth, Honour, and Deſcent, neither make a Man 
happier or better. Ant. If that be Wiſdom, fare it well 
for me. Mag. Suppoſe now that I take more Pleaſure in 
reading a good Author, than you do in Hunting, Drink- 
ing, or Gaming? won't you think I live pleaſantly ? 
Ant. I would not live that ſort of Life. Mag. I don't en- 
quire what you take moſt Delight in; but what is it that 
ought to be moſt delighted in? Ant. I would not have my 
Monks mind Books much. Mag. But my Husband approves 
very well of it. But what Reaſon have you, why you 
would not have your Monks bookiſh ? Aut. Becauſe I 
find they are not ſo obedient ; they anſwer again out of the 
Decrees and Decretals of Peter and Paul. Mag. Why then 


do you command them the contrary to what Peter and Paul 


did? Aut. I can't tell what they teach; but I can't en- 
dure a Monk that anſwers again : Nor would I have any 
of my Monks wiſer than I am my ſelf. Mag. You might 
prevent that well enough, if you did but lay your ſelf out, 


to get as much Wiſdom as you can. Ant. I han't Lei- 


fare. Mag. Why ſo? Ant. Becauſe I han't Time. Mag. 
What, not at leiſure to be wiſe ? Aut. No. Mag. Pray 


What hinders you? Ant. Long Prayers, the Affairs of my 


Houſhold, Hunting, - looking after my Horſes, attending at 
Court. Mag. Well, and do you think theſe Things are bet- 
ter than Wiſdom ? Ant. Cuſtom has made it ſo. Mag. 


Mell, but now anſwer me this one Thing: Suppoſe God 
| : ſhou 
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mould grant you this Power, to be able to turn your ſelf. 


and your Monks into any Sort of Animal that you had 
a Mind: Would you turn them into Hogs, and your ſelf 
into a Horſe? Ant. No, by no means. Mag By doing ſo 
you might prevent any of them from being wiſer than your 
ſelf? Aut. It is not much Matter to me what Sort of 
Animals my Monks are, if I am but a Man my ſelf. 


Mag. Well, and do you look upon him to be a Man that 


neither has Wiſdom, nor deſires to have it? Ant. I am 


wiſe enough for my - ſelf. Mag. And ſo are Hogs wiſe 
enough for themſelves. Ant. You ſeem to be a Sophiſtreſs, 
you argue ſo ſmartly. Mag. I won't tell you what you 
ſeem to me to be. But why does this Houſhould-ſtuff diſ- 
leaſe you? Au. Becauſe a ſpinning Wheel is a Woman's 
eapon. Mag. Is it not a Woman's Buſineſs to mind the 
Affairs of her Family, and to inſtruct her Children. Aut. 
Tes, it is. Mag. And do you think ſo weighty an Office 
can be executed without Wiſdom ? Ant. I believe not. Mag. 


This Wiſdom I learn from Books. Ant. I have threeſcore 


and two Monks in my Cloiſter, and you will not ſee 
one Book, in my Chamber. Mag. The Monks are finely 
look'd after all this while. Aut. I could diſpenſe with 
Books; but I can't bear Latin Books. Mag. Why ſo? 
Aut. Becauſe that Tongue is not fit for a Woman. Mag. 
I want to know the Reaſon. Ant. Becauſe it contributes 
nothing toward the Defence of their Chaſtity. Mag. Why 
then do French Books that are ſtuff'd with the moſt tri- 
fling Novels contribute to Chaſtity ? Am. But there is 
another Reaſon. Mag. Let it be what it will, tell me it 
plainly. Ant. They are more ſecure from the Prieſts, if 
they don't underſtand Latin. Mag. Nay, there's the leaſt 
Danger from that Quarter according to your Way of Work- 
ing; becauſe you take all the Pains you can not to know 
any Thing of Latin. Ant. The common People are of my 
Mind, becauſe it is ſuch a rare unuſual Thing for a Wo- 
man to underſtand Latin. Mag. What do you tell me of 

the common People for. who are the worſt Examples in 
the World that can be follow'd. What have I to do with 
Cuſtom, that is the Miſtreſs of all evil Practices? We ought 
to accuſtom our- ſelves to the beſt Things: And by that 
Means, that which was uncuſtomary would become habi- 
tual, and that which was unpleaſant would become plea- 
ſant; and that which ſeemed unbecoming would look grace- 
ful. Ant. I hear you. Mag. Is it not becoming a German 
Woman to learn to ſpeak French? Ant. Ves it is. Mag- 
Why is it? Ant. Becauſe then the will be able to converſe 
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with thoſe that ſpeak French. Mag. And why then is i 
unbecoming in me to learn Latin, that I may be able daily 
to have Converſation with ſo many eloquent, learned and 
wiſe. Authors and faithful Counſellors ? Azz. Books deſtroy 
Womens Brains, who have little enough of themſelves. 
Mag. What Quantity of Brains you have left I. cannot 
tell: And as for my ſelf, let me have never ſo little, I 
had rather ſpend them in Study, than in Prayers mumbled 
over without the Heart going along with them, or fitting 
whole Nights in Quaffing off Bumpers. Ant. Bookiſhneſs 
makes Folks mad. Mag. And does not the Rattle of your 
Pot-Companions, your Banterers, and Drolls; make you 
mad? Aut. No, they paſs. the Time away. Mag. How 
can it be then, that ſuch pleaſant Companions ſhould make 
me mad ? Ant. That's the common Saying. Mag. But I by 
Experience find quite the Contrary. How many more do 
we ſee grow mad by hard Drinking, unſeaſonable Feaſt- 
ing, and fitting up all Night tippling, which deſtroys the 
Conſtitution and Senſes, and has made People mad? Azz. 
By my Faith, I would not have a learned Wife. Mag. 
But I bleſs my ſelf, that I have gotten a Husband that is 
not like your ſelf. Learning both endears him to me, and 

me to him. Ant. Learning coſts a great deal of Pains to 
get, and after all we muſt die. Mag. Notable Sir, pray tell 
me, ſuppoſe you were to die to morrow , had you rather 
die a Fool or a wiſe Man? Aut. Why, a wiſe Man, if I 
could come at it without taking Pains. Mag. But there 
is nothing to be. attained in this Life without Pains ; and 
yet, let us get what we will, and what Pains ſoever we 
are at to attain it, we muſt leave it behind us: Why then 
ſhould we think much to be at ſome Pains for the moſt 
precious Thing of all, the Fruit of which will bear us Com- 
pany unto another Life. Aut. I have often heard it faid, 
that a wiſe Woman is twice a Fool. Mag. That indeed 
has been often ſaid ; but it was by Fools. A Woman that 
is truly 'wiſe does not think her ſelf ſo : But on the con- 
trary, one that knows nothing thinks her ſelf to be wiſe, 
and that is being twice a Fool. Ant. I can't well tell 
how it is, that as Panniers don't become an Ox, fo nei- 
ther does Learning become a Woman. Mag. But, I ſup- 
Poſe, you can't deny but Panniers will look better vpon an 
Ox, than a Mitre upon, an Aſs or a Sow. What think you 
of the Virgin Mary? Ant. Very highly. Mag. Was not 
ſhe bookiſh? Ant. Ves; but not as to. ſuch Books as theſe, | 
Mag. What Books did ſhe read ? Aut. The canonical Hours. { 
Mar. For the Uſe of whom? Aut. Of the Order of Be- 


neditines. Mag. Indeed? What did Paula and * 
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do? Did not they converſe with the holy Scriptures? Aut- 
Ay, but that is a rare Thing now. Mag. So was a block- 
headed Abbot in old Time; but now, nothing is more 
common. In old Times Princes and Emperours were as 
eminent for Learning as for their Governments: And 
after all, it is not ſo great a Rarity as you think it. 
There are both in Spain and Italy not a few Women, that 
are able to vye with the Men, and there are the Morites 
in England, and the Bilibald-duls and Blauretichs in Ger- 
many. So that unleſs you take Care of your ſelves it will 
come to that paſs, that we ſhall be Divinity Profeſſors in the 
Schools, and preach in the Churches, and take Poſſeſſion of your 
Mitres. Aut. God forbid. Mag. Nay it is your Buſineſs to forbid 

it. For if you hold on as you have begun, even Geeſe 
_ themſelves will preach before they'll endure you 4 Parcel 
of dumb Teachers. You ſee the World is turn'd. upſide 
down, and you muſt either lay aſide your Dreſs, or per= 
form your Part. Aut. How came I to fall into this Wo- 

man's Company? If you'll come to ſee me, I'll treat 
you more pleaſantly. Mag. After what Manner? . Anz. 
Why, we'll dance, and drink heartily, and hunt and play, 
and laugh. Mag. I can hardly forbear laughing now. 
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The Epithalamium of Perrus Fgidine 
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The Muſes and Graces are brought in, as fi nging | the 


 Epithalamium of Peter Ægidius. Alipius /pies the 
2 nie Muſes, and the three Graces coming out of 4 


Grove, which Balbinus cant ſee * They take their 
may to Antwerp, 0 the Wedding of Ægidius, 70 
- 224000 they wiſh all Joy, that nothing. of Difference 
vr Uneaſineſe may ever ariſe between em. How thoſe 
© "Marriages prove that are made, the en not vw 
Mgr em. Congratulatory Ve erſes. 57 | 


ALIPTUS, BALBINUS, Mus. 


FL. Good God! What ſtrange glorious Sight do I ſee 
here ? Ba. Either you ſee what is not to be ſeen, or 

FE can't ſee that which is to be ſeen. Al. Nay, I'll aſſure 
you, *tis a wonderful charming. Sight. Ba. Why do you 
plague me at this Rate? Tell me, where tis you ſee it. 
Al. Upon the left Hand there in the Grove, under the 
Side of the Hill. Ba. I ſee the Hill, but I can ſee nothing 
_ elſe... A]. No! don't you ſee a Company of pretty Maids 
there ? Ba. What do you mean, to make a Fool of me 
at this Rate? I can't ſee a bit of a Maid any where. 
Al. Huſh, they're juſt now coming out of the Grove. Oh 
admirable ! How neat they are ! How charmingly zhey look! 
"Tis a heavenly Sight. Ba. What! Are you poſſeſs'd? 
Al. Oh, I know who they are ; they're the nine Muſes, and 
the three Graces, I wonder what they're a doing. I ne- 
ver in all my Life ſaw em more charmingly dreſs'd, nor 
in a gayer Humour; they have every one of 'em got 
Crowns of Lanrel upon their Heads, and their Inſtruments 
of Muſick in their Hands. And how lovingly the Graces 
by Side by Side? How becomingly they look in their looſe 
eſs, with their Garments flowing and trailing after *em- 
Be. 1 neveg; heard any Body talk more like a mad . — 


* 
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all my Days, than you do. 4. Lou never ſaw a happier 
Man in all your life Time. Ba. Pray what's the Matter, 


that you can ſee and I can't ? Al. Becauſe you have ne- 


ver drank of the Muſes Fountain; and no Body can ſee 
'em but they that haye. Ba. I have drank plentifully but 
of Scotuss Fountain. Al. But that is not the Fountain of 
the Muſes, but a Lake of Frogs. Ba. But can't yom do 
ſomething to make me ſee this Sight, as well as you? Al. 
I could if I had a Laurel Branch here, for Water out of 
a clear Spring, ſprinkled upon one. with a Laurel Bough, 
makes the Eyes capable of ſuch Sights as theſe. Ba. Why, 


ſee here is a Laurel and a Fountain too. Al. Is there? + 


That's clever, I vow. Ba. But prithee , ſprinkle me with it. 


Al. Now look, do you ſte now? Bs. As much as I did | 


before. Sprinkle me again. Al. Well, now do you ſee ? Ba. 


Juſt as much; ſprinkle me plentifully. Al. I believe you. 
Now I can ſcarce ſee you. AL. 


can't but fee now. Ba. | 
Ah poor Man, how total a Darkneſs has ſeized your Eyes ! 


This Art would open even the Eyes of an old Coachman : 


But however, don't plague your ſelf about it, perhaps *tis 


better for you not to ſee it, leſt you ſhould come off as 


ill by ſeeing the Muſes, as Actæon did by ſeeing Diana: 
For you'd perhaps, be in Danger of being turn'd either in- 
to a Hedge-Hog, or a wild Boar, a Swine,” a Camel, a Frog, 
or a Jack-Daw. But however, If you can't ſee, I'll make 
you hear 'em, if you don't make a Noiſe ; they are juſt a 
coming this Way. Let's meet *em. Hail, moſt welcome 
Goddeſſes. Ma. And you heartily, Lover of the Muſes. Al. 


What makes you pull me ſo? Ba. You an't as good as 


your Word. Al. Why, don't you hear em? Bal. I hear 
ſomewhat, but I don't know what it is. Al. Well, III 
ſpeak Latin to em then. Whither are you going ſo fine 
and ſo brisk ? Are you going to Lovain to ſee the Uni- 


_ verſity? Mx. No, we aſſure you, we won't go thither. Al. 


Why not? Mx. What Place is for us, where fo many 
Hogs are grunting, Camels and Aſſes braying, Jack-Daws 
cawing, and Mag-Pies chattering ? Al. But for all that, there 
are ſome there that are your Admirers. Mx. We know 


that, and therefore we'll go thither a few Years hence. 
The ſucceſſive Period of. Ages has not yet brought oz that 
Time; for there will be one, that will build us a pleaſant 
Houſe, there, or a Temple rather, ſuch a one, as there ſcarce 


is a finer or more ſacred any. where elſe. Al. Mayn't a 


Body know” who it will be, that ſnall do fo much Ho- 
nour to our Country. Mu. you n 
ons of our Prieſts * 


know it, that are 
** ut. you have heard 


There's no doubt, 
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the Name of the Baſlidiaus famous all the World over! 
A, You have mention'd a noble Family truly, born to 
grace the Palaces of the greateſt Princes in the Univerſe. 
or who does not revere the great Francis Bulſtidius, the 
Biſhop, of the Church of Beſangon, who has approv'd him- 
ſelf more than a fingle Neſtor, to Philip the Son of Maxi- 
milian the great, the Father of Charles, who will alſo be a 
reater Man than his Father? Mx. O how happy had we 
been, if the Fates had not envy'd the Earth the Happineſs 
of ſo great a Man. What a Patron was he to all liberal 
Studies! How candid a Favourer of Ingenuity ! But he has 
left two Brothers, Giles a Man of admirable Judgment and 
Wiſdom, and Jerome. Al. We know very well that Je- 
rome is ſingularly well accompliſh'd with all Manner of 
Literature, -and adorn'd with every Kind of Vertue. Mz. 
But the Deſtinies won't ſuffer him to be long liv'd nei- 
ther, though no Man in the World better deſerves to be 
- iImmortaliz'd. Al. How do you know that? Mz. We had it 
from Apollo. Al. How envious are the Deſtinies, to take 
from us all deſirable Things ſo haſtily? Mz. We muſt not 


talk of that at this time; but this Jerome, dying with great 


Applauſe, will leave his whole Eſtate, for the building a College 
at Lovain, in which moſt learned Men ſhall profeſs and 
teach publickly, and gratis, the three Languages. Theſe 
Things will bring a great Ornament to Learning and Glory, 
to Charles himſelf : Then we'll reſide at Lovain, with al 
our Hearts. Al. But whither are you going now? Mu. 
To Antwerp. Al. What, the Muſes and Graces going to a 
Fair? Mx. No, we aſſure you, we are not going to a 
Fair; but to a Wedding. Al. What have.Virgins to do at 
Weddings? Az. Tis no indecent Thing at all, for Vir- 
gins to be at ſuch a Wedding as this is. Al. Pray what Sort 
of a Marriage is it? Mu. A holy, undefiled, and chaſte 
Marriage, ſuch a one as Pallas herſelf need not be aſham'd to 
be at: Nay, more than that, we believe ſhe will be at it. 
A, May'nt a Body know the Bride and Bridegroom's Name? 

Mu. We believe you mult needs know that moſt courteous 
and ,accompliſh'd Youth in all Kinds of polite Learning, 
Peter Aigidins. Al. You have named an Angel, not a Man. 
Mu. The pretty Maid Cornuelia, d Match fit for Apollo him- 
elf, is going to be married to Agidius. Al. Indeed, he 
has been a great Admirer of you, even from his Infancy. 
Mu. We are going to {ing him an Epithalamium. Al. What, 
and will the Graces dance oo? Mu. They will not only 
dance, but they will alſo unite thoſe two true Lovers, with 
the indiſſoluble T yes of mutual Affection, that no Difference 
| ) 7 Or 
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or ] arring ſhall ever happen between *em. She ſhall heyer 


hear any thing from him, but my Life; nor he from her, 
but my Soul : Nay, and even old Age itſelf, ſhall be ſo far 


from diminiſhing that, that it ſhall increaſe the Pleaſure. 


Al. I ſhould admire at it, if thoſe that live ſo ſweetly, could 
ever be able to grow old. Mu. You ſay very right, for it 


is rather a Maturity, than an old Age. Al. But I have 


known a great many, to whom theſe kind Words have 
been chang'd into the quite contrary, in leſs than three 


Months Time; and inſtead of pleaſant Jeſts at Table, Diſhes 


and Trenchers have flown about. The Husband, inſtead of 
my dear Soul, has been call'd Blockhead, Toſs-pot, Swill- 


tub; and the Wife, Sow, Fool, dirty Drab. Mu. You 


ſay very true; but theſe Marriages were made when. the Gra- 
ces were out of Humour: But in this Marriage, a Sweetneſs 
of Temper will always maintain a mutual Affection. Al. 
Indeed, you ſpeak of ſuch a happy Marriage as is very ſeldom 
ſeen, Mu. An uncommon Felicity is due to ſuch uncom- 
mon Vertues. Al. But what! Will the Matrimony ,be 
without Juno and Venus: Mu. Indeed, Juno won't be there, 


ſhe's a ſcolding Goddeſs, and is but ſeldom in a good Hu- 


mour with her own Fove : Nor indeed, that earthly drunken 
Venus; but another heavenly One, which makes a Union of 
Minds. Al. Then the Marriage you ſpeak of, is like to, be 


a barren one. Ma. No, by no Means, but rather like to be 


the moſt happily fruitful. Al. What, does that heavenly 
Venus produce any Thing but Souls then? Mz. Yes, ſhe 
gives Bodies to the Souls; but ſuch Bodies, as ſhall be exad- 
ly conformable to*em, juſt as though you ſhould put a choice 
eee into a curious Box of Pearl. Al. Where is ſhe 
then? Mu. Look, ſhe is coming towards you, a pretty | 
Way off. Al. Oh! I ſee her vw. O good God, how 
bright ſhe is! How majeſtical and beautiful ſhe appears? The 


t'other Veuus compar'd with this, is a homely one. Mu. Do © 


you ſee what modeſt Cupids there are; they are no blind 


Ones, fuch as that Venus has, that makes Mankind mad: 


But theſe are ſharp little Rogues, and they don't carry furi- 
ous. Torches, but moſt gentle Fires; they have no leaden 
painted Darts, to make the beloy'd hate the Lover, and tor- 
ment poor Wretches with the want of a' reciprocal Affec- 
tion. Al. In truth, they're as like their Mother as. can be. 


Oh, that's a bleſſed Houſe, and dearly belov'd by the Gods 


But may not a Body hear the Marriage Song that yon deſign 
to preſent *em with ? Mx, Nay, we were juſt a going ta ask 
, , es 1s. 
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| Peter hath married fair Cornelia, 
 Propitions Heaven, bleſs the Wedding Day. 

1 0 ME LPOME NE. 
Concord of (a) Turt! 8 8 them be, 


And of the (b) Jack-daw the Vivacity. 
8 THALIA. 


. From (c) Gracchus may he win the Prize, . 
And for Cornelia's Life, his own deſpiſe. 


EUTERPE. * 


. ſhe in Love exceed (d) Admetus Wife, 
Mo laid her own down, for her Husband's Life. 


TERPSICHORE. 


May be love her with ſtronger Flame, 

But much more happy Fate, hy 
_ Than. (e) Plancius, who did diſdain 33 
To onut-lrve his deceasd Mate. „ 


i | ERATO. 
rr 


Bat with much better ate; 
73 ben (f) Porcia chaſte, her Brutus did, 


; Whom, brave Men celebrate. 


, 
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(a] Turile- Does. This Bird is remarkable for the Conſtancy of its Love to its 
r 755, e 


Nite. ke C202: 3 99 Mommy 
(b) Fackdaw. This Bird is {aid to be longer liv'd than any other Bird. 
5 3 Bracobus. Plutarch writes of NE that when two Snakes 
happen d to be found in bis Bed, and he was told by the Sooth- layers, that 
one of them muſt of Neceſſity be killed, and the otber be let go; and that if the 
Male was kill'd, he ſhould die himſelf, but if the Female, his Wite; be choſe to 
kill the Male, and accordingly died ſoon after. wy | 8 3 
(d) Admetus: Alcaſte, the Wiſe of Admetus, King of Theſſaly, according to 
the Anſwer. of the Oracle, offered her ſelf to Death, that her Husband might 
recover of a Sickneſs, ; ED TEIN X KT Is 
(e) Plancius. Plancins ſeeing his Wiſe's Body laid upon the Funeral Pile, 
as ſo a ffected with the Sight, that he drew his Sword and flew himſelf, and was 
his Friebes buried with his dear Wiſe Oreſtella. 
(f) Porcia. Porcia, the Daughter of Cato, and Wife of Brutxs ; 0 Husand 
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very much; it ſhall certainly be done out of Hand. 
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CALLIOPE. 


Fe Conſtancy, I wiſh the Bridegroom ay 
Be equal to the famous (g) Naſica. Nay 


URANIA. 


The Bride in Chaſtity may ue: 
Superior to (h) Paterculana be. 


POLYHYMNIA.. 00 99 


b May cheis Offspring like how ' 5 | + ; * "KF 
. Their Honour equal their Eſtate ; | „„ 
Aluays from rauc rous Envy free, 


Deſerved Glory on them watt. . 
; : £ z ; | 7 "> 1 [ 73.4 
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Brutus being vanquiſſid and flain at Philippi, not being able to procure a Sword, 
twallowed burning Coals, and ſo kill'd herſelf. n 
e) Nufica. Scipio Naſica, was by the Senate eſteem'd the beſt ef all the 
Romans, and the only Perſon who was worthy to receive the Mother of the 
Gods, that had been newly brought to Rome,  _ „ 

( Pa terculana. The Daughter of Paterculus, the Wiſe of Fuboins Flacecue, 
was for her Chaſtity, choſen out of a hundred Matrons, to dedicate the lngge of 
Venus at Rome. F 3 ar 
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A. 1 hou Id very much envy Peter Ægidius ſo much Happi- 


zeſs, but that he is a Man of ſuch Candour, that he him- 
ſelf envies no Body. Mz. It is o high Time for us to pro- 


ſecute our Journey. Al. Have you any Service to . .- 


me at Lovain? Ma. That thou wouldſt recommend us to 
all our ſincere loving Friends; but eſpecially, to our antieũt 
Admirers, John Paludus, Jodocus Gaverins, Martin Dorpius, 
and John Borſalus. Al. Well, Pl be ſure. to take Care to do 
your Meſſage. What ſhall I ſay to the reſt ? Ma. III tell 
you in your Ear. Al. Well, *tis a Matter that Won't coſt 
JOHN 4419. 4 
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The Exorciſm or Apparition. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy detects the Artifices of Impoſtors, who im- 
poſe upon the credulous and ſimple, framing Stories of 
Apparitions of Demons and Ghoſts, and divine Voices. 
Polus is the Author of a Rumour, that an Appari- 
tion of a certain Soul, was heard in his Grounds, howl- 
ing after a lamentable Manner. At another Place he 
pretends 10 ſee a Dragon in the Air, in the middle of 
the Day, and perſuades other Perſons that they ſaw 

it too; and be prevails upon Faunus a Pariſh Prieſt, 


e a Neighbouring Town, to make Trial of the Truth 
ef the Matters, who conſents to do it, and prepares 


' Exorciſms. Polus gers upon a black Horfe, throws 
Fire about, and with divers Tricks deceives credulous 
Faunus, and other Men of none of the deepeſs Penetra- 

tion. 1 . 


e 4 HOMAS, and | AN SELM. 


T H 0: What good News have you had, that you laugh to 
npvyour ſelt thus, as if you had found a Treaſure? An. 


Nay, you are not far from the Matter. 'Tho. But won't 


vou impart it to your Companion, what good Thing ſoever 


it is? Anſ. Les, Iwill, for I have been wiſhing a good 


'while, for ſome Body to communicate my Merriment to. 


bo. Come on then, let's have it. Anſ. I was juſt now told 


the pleaſanteſt Story, which you'd ſwear was a Sham, if 
I did not know the Place, the Perſons, and whole Matter, 
as well as you know me. Tho. Pm with Child to hear it. 
Ans. Do you know Polus, Faunuss Son-in-Law ? Tho. 


Perfectiy well. Anſ. He's both the Contriver and AQor of 


this Play. Tho. I am apt enough to believe that; for he 
can act any Part to the Life, Anſ. He can ſo: I ſuppoſe 
too, you know that he has a Farm not far from London. 


Te. Phoo, very well; he and I have drank together many 


a time 


to the Story of the Apparition, Anſ. In the mean Time 
„ E r ate | 
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'2 time there. Anſ. Then you know there is a Way between 


two ſtrait Rows of Trees. Tho. Upon the left Hand, about 
two flight Shot from the Houſe. Anſ. You, have it. On one 
Side of the Way, there is a dry Ditch, overgrown with 
Thorns and Brambles ; and then there's a Way that leads in- 
to an open Field from a little Bridge. Tho. I remember it. 
Anſ. There went a Report for a long Time among the Coun- 


try People, of a Spirit that walk'd near that Bridge, and of 


hideous Howlings that were every now and then heard there: 
They concluded it was the Soul of ſome Body that was miſe- 
rably tormented. Tho. Who was it that raiſed this Report ? 
Anſ. Who but Polzs, that made this the Prologue to his Co- 
medy. Tho, What did he mean by inventing ſuch a Flam ? 
Anſ. I know nothing; but that it is the Humour of the Man, 
he takes delight to make himſelf Sport, by-playing upon the 
Simplicity of People, by ſuch Fictions - as theſe. I'II tell 
you what he did lately of the ſame Kind. We were a 

ood many of us riding to Richmond, and ſome of the 
By were ſuch that you would ſay were Men 
of Judgment. It was a wonderful clear Day, and not ſo 
much as a Cloud to be ſeen there. Polus looking wiſt- 
fully up into the Air, ſigned his Face and Breaſt with the 
Sign of the Croſs, and having compos'd his Countenance 


to an Air of Amazement, ſays to himſelf, O immortal God, 


what do I ſee! They that rode next to him asking him 
what it was that he ſaw, he fell again to ſigning himſelf 


With a greater Croſs. May the moſt merciful God 


fs 
he, deliver me from this Prodigy. They having urged him, 
defiring to. know what was the Matter, he fixing his Eyes 


up to Heaven, and pointing with his Finger to a certain 
Quarter of it, Don't you ſee, ſays he, that monſtrous Dra- 


gon armed with fiery Horns, and its Tail turn'd up in a 
Circle? And they denying they ſaw it, he bid them look 
earneſtly, every now and then pointing to the Place: At laſt 


one of them, that he might not ſeem to be bad ſighted, af- 


firmed, . that he ſaw it. And in Imitation of him, firſt one, 


and then another, for they were aſham'd that they could 


not. ſee what was ſo plain to be ſeen: And in ſhort, in 
three Days time, the Rumour. of this portentous Appari- 


tion had ſpread all over Exgland. - And it is wonderful to 
think how popular Fame had amplified - the Story, and 


ſome pretended ſeriouſly to expound to what this Portent 


did predict, and he that was the Contriver of the. Fic- 
tion took a mighty . Pleaſure in the Folly of theſe People. 


Tho. I know the Humour of the Man well enough. But 
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one Faunus a Prieſt (of ithoſe, which in Latin they 
call Regalars, but that is not enough, unleſs they add the 
fame in Greek too, who was Parſon of a neighbouring Pa- 
Tiſh, this Man thought himſelf wiſer than is common, ef- 
pecially in holy Matters) came very opportunely to pay a 
Viſit to Poles. Tho. I underſtand the Matter: There is one 
found out to be an Accor in this Play. Auſ. At Supper 
2 Diſcourſe was raiſed of the Report of this Apparition, 
and when Polus perceiv'd that Faunus had not only heard 
of the Report, but believ'd it, he began to entreat the 
Man, that as he was a holy and a learned Perſon, he 
would afford ſome Relief to a poor Soul, thas was in 
ſuch dreadful Torment: And, fays he, if you are in any 
Doubt as to the Truth of it, examine into the Matter, and 
do but walk near that Bridge about ten a Clock, and you 
ſhall hear miſerable Cries.; take who you will for a Com- 
'panion along with you, and ſo you will heat both more 
Hfely and better. Tho. Well, what then? Anſ. After Sup- 
per was over, Polas, as his Cuſtom was, goes a Huntin 
or Fowling. And when it gtew duskiſh, the Darkneſs 
having taken away all Opportunity of making any certain 
Judgment of any Thing, Faunus walks about, and at laſt 
hears miſerable Howlings. Polus having hid _ himſelf in a 
Bramble Hedge hard by, had very artfully made theſe 
Howlings, by ſpeaking through an earthen Pot; the Voice 
coming through the Hollow of it gave it a moſt mourn» 
fu! Sound. 750. This Story, as, far as I ſee, out-ddts 
Menanders Phaſma. Anſ. You'll ſay more, if you ſhall 
hear it ont. Faunus goes home, being impatient to tell 
what he had heard. Polas taking a ſhorter Way, had got 
home before him. Faxnzs up and tells Polus all that paſt, 
and added ſome thing of his own to it, to make the Mat- 
ter more wonderful. Tho, Could Polus keep his Countenance 
in the mean Time? Anſ. He keep his Countenance ! He 
has his Countenance in his Hand, you would have ſaid, 
that a ſerious Affair was tranſacted. In the End Faunus, 
upon the prefiing Importunity of Polas, undertakes the 
"Buſineſs of Exorciſm, and | flept not one Wink all that 
_ - Night, in contriving by what Means he might go. about 


the Matter with Safety, for he was wretchedly afraid. In 


the firſt Place he got together the moſt powerful Exor- 
eiſms, that he could get, and added, ſome new ones to them, 
as the Bowels of the Virgin Mary, and the Bones of St. 
- Winifred. After that, he makes Choice of a Place in the 
plain Field near the bramble Buſhes, from _ whence the 
Voice came. He draws a very large Circle with a:great 


many Croſſes in it, and a Variety of Characters. And all 
this was perform'd in a ſet Form of Words; there was 

alſo there a great Veſſel full of holy Water, and about his 
Neck he had a holy Stole iy they calPd it) upon which 

hung the Beginning of the Goſpel of John. He had in his 

Pocket a little Piece of Wax, which the Biſhop of Rome 

uſed to conſecrate once a Year, which is commonly call'd 

Agnus Dei. With theſe Arms in Times paſt, they were 

wont to defend themſelves againſt evil Spirits, before the 

Cowl of St. Francis was found to be ſo 7 All 
theſe things were provided, leſt if it ſhould be an evil Spi- 
rit it ſhould fall foul upon the Exorciſt ; nor did he for all 
this, dare to truſt himſelf in the Circle alone, but he de- 
termined to take ſome other Prieſt along with him. Up- 
on this Polus being afraid, that if he took ſome ſharper Fel- 
low than himſelf along with- him, the whole Plot might 
come to be ditcover'd, he got a pariſh Prieſt thereabout, 

whom he acquainted before hand with the whole Deſign, 
and indeed it was neceſſary for the carrying on the Adven= 

ture, and he was a Man fit for ſuch a Purpoſe. The Day 
following, all Things being prepar'd and in good Order, a- 
bout ten a Clock Faunus and the Pariſh Prieſt enter the 
Circle. Polus had got thither before them, and made a mi- 
ſerable Howling out of the Hedge, Haunus begins his Exor- 
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4 ciſm, and Polus ſteals away in the Dark to the next Vil- 
b lage, and brings from thence another Perſon, for the Play 
11 could not be a&ed without a great many of them. . Tho, 
11 Well, what do they do? Anſ. They mount themſelves upon 
5 black Horſes, and privately carry Fire along with them; 
a when they come pretty near to the Circle, they ſhew 
4 the Fire to affright Faunus out of the Circle, .'Tho. 
2 What a deal of Pains did this Polus take to put a 
Te Cheat upon People? Azſ. His Fancy lies that Way. But 
d, this Matter had like to have been miſchievous to them. 
"8 To. How ſo? Anſ. For the Horſes were ſo ſtartled at the 
- ſudden flaſhing of the Fire, that they had like to have thrown 
1 their Riders. Here's an End of the firſt Act of this Co: 
1 medy. When they were returned and entred into Diſcourſe, 
In Polus, as tho? he had known nothing of the Matter, en- 
or- quires what was done. Faunus tells him, that two. hideous 
m, Cacodemons appear'd to him on black Horſes, their Eyes 
St. ſparkling with Fire, and breathing Fire our of. their No 
2 trils, making an Attempt. to break into the Circle, but that - 
the they were driven away with a Vengeance, by the Power and 
MM Efficacy of his Words. This Encounter having put Courage 
any into Faunus, the next Day he goes into his Circle again with 


great 


OS id CV 
Breat Solemnity, and after he had provok'd the Spirit a long 
Time with the Vehemence of his Words, Polur and his 
ion appear again at a pretty Diſtance, with their 
- black Horſes , with a moſt outragious Noiſe, making a 
Faint, as if they would break into the Circle. Tho. Had 
they no Fire then? Anſ. No, none at all; for that had like 


to have fallen out very unluckily to them. But hear ano- 


ther Device: They drew a long Rope over the Ground, and 
then hurrying from one Place to another, as tho' they were 
| heat off by the Exorciſms of Faunus, they threw down both 
the Prieſt and holy Water Pot all together. Tho. This 
Reward the pariſh Prieſt had for playing his Part? A»ſ. 
Yes, he had; and for all that, he had rather ſaffer this than 
quit the Deſign. After this Encounter, when they came to 
talk over the Matter again, Fauuus tells a mighty Story 
to Polus, what great Danger he had been in, and how 
couragiouſly he had driven both the evil Spirits away with 
his Charms, and now he had arriv'd at a firm Perfuafion, 
that there was no Demon, let him be ever ſo miſchievous 
or impudent, that could poſſibly break into this Circle. Tho. 


This Faxyus was not far from being a Fool, Ant. You 
have heard nothing yet. The Comedy being thus far advanc'd, 


Palass Son in Law comes in very good Time, for he had 
married Polus's eldeſt Daughter; he's a wonderful merry Droll, 

on know. Tho. Know him! Ay, I know him, that he 
Nas no Averſion for ſuch Tricks as thefe. | Aaſ. No Aver- 
fon, do you fay, nay he would leave the moſt urgent Af- 
fair in the World, if ſuch a Comedy were either to be 

Ken or acted. His Father in Law tells him the whole 
Story, and gives him his Part, that was, to act the Ghoſt. 
He puts on a Dreſs, and wraps himſelf up in a Shrowd, 
and carrying a live Coal in a Shell, it appear'd through 
his Shrowd as if ſomething were burning. About Night, 
he goes to the Place where this Play was acteq, there were 
heard moſt doleful Moans. Faunus lets fly all his Exor- 
Films. At length the ' Ghoſt appears a good way off in 
the. Buſhes, every now and then ſhewing the Fire, and 
making a rueful Groaning. While Faunus was adjuring the 
Ghoſt to declare who he was; Polas of a ſudden leaps out 
of the Thicket, dteſs'd like a Devil, and making a Roar- 
ing, anſwers him, you have nothing to do with this Soul, 


it is mine; and every now and then runs to the very 


edge of the Circle, as if he would ſet upon the Exorciſt, 


and then retired back again, as if he was | beaten back by 


the Words of the Exoreiſm, and the Power of the holy 


la 
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Fe which be threry upon bir in great bundatce. At 
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laſt when this guardian Devil was chaſed away'; ' Fatnns 
enters into a Dialogue with the Soul. After he had been 
interrogated and abjured, he anſwers, that he was the 
Soul of a chriſtian Man, and being ask'd his Name, he an- 
ſwered Faunus. Fanunus | replies the other, that's my Name. 
So then they being Name-fakes, he laid the Matter more 
to heart, that Faunus might deliver Faunns. Taunus asking 
a Multitude of Queſtions, leſt a long Diſcourſe ſhould ' dit 
cover the Fraud, the Ghoſt retires, ſaying it was not per- 


| mitted to ſtay to talk any longer, becauſe its Time was 


come, that it muſt 9 whither its Devil pleas'd to carry 
it; but yet promiſed to come again the next Day, at what 
Hour it could be permitted. They meet together again at 
Polus's Houſe, who was the Maſter of the Show. There 
the Exorciſt relates what was done, and tho” he added 


ſome Lies to the Story, yet he believed them to be true 
himſelf, he was ſo heartily affected with the Matter in 


Hand. At laſt it appear'd manifeſtly, that it was the Soul 
of a Chriſtian who was vexed with the dreadful Torments 
of an unmerciful Devil Now all the Endeavours are bent 
this Way. There happen'd a ridiculous Paſſage in the next 


Exorciſm. Tho. Prithee what was that? Auſ. When Tau- 


nus had call'd up the Ghoſt, Polus, that acted the Devil, 
leapt directly at him, as if he would, without any more 


to do, break into the Circle; and Faunus he reſiſted ſtoutly 


with his Exorciſms, and had thrown a Power of holy Wa- 
ter, the Devil at laſt crys out, that he did not . value all 


this of a Ruſh ; you have had to do with a Wench, and 


you are my own your ſelf. And tho? he had told Polus 
ſo in jeſt, it ſeem'd that he had ſpoken Truth : For the Ex- 
orciit- being touch'd with this Word, preſently retreated to 
the very Center of the Circle, and whiſpered ſomething 
in the Prieſt's Ear. Polas, ſeeing that, retires, that he might 
not hear what it was not fit for him to hear. Tho. Th 
Truth, Polus was a very modeſt , religious Devil. Af: 


+4 


He was ſo, otherwiſe he might have been blamed for not 


obſerving a Decorum, but yet he heard the Prieſt's Voice 
appointing him Satisfaction. Tho. What was that? An. 
That he ſhould ſay the glorious 78th Pſalm, three times 


over, by which he conjectured he had had to do with her 
' three Times that Night. Tho. He was an irregular Regular. 


Anſ. They are but Men, and this is but human Frailty. Tho. 


Well, proceed: What was done after this? Axſ. Now Fan- 


nus more Ccourageouſly advances to the very Edge of the Cir- 
cle, and challenges the Devil of his own Accord ; but the 
Deyil's Heart failed him, and he fled back. Ton have decciꝰ d 
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me, ſays he, if I had been wiſe I had not given you that Caution: 
Many are of Opinion, that what you have once confeſs'd, is 
immediately ſtruck out of the Devil's Memory, that he can 


neyer be able to twit you in the Teeth for it. Th. What a 


ridiculous Conceit do you tell me of? Auſ. But to draw to- 
wards a Concluſion of the Matter: This Dialogue with the 
Ghoſt held for ſome Days; at laſt it came to this Iſſue: The 
Exorciſt asking the Soul, If there was any way, by which 
it might poſſibly be delivered from its Torments? It anſwered, 
it might, if the Money that it had left behind, being gotten by 
Cheating, ſhould be reſtored. Then, ſays Faunus, What if it 
were put into the Hands of good People, to be diſpoſed of to 
pious, Uſes? The Spirit reply'd, That might do. The Exor- 
ciſt was rejoic'd at this; he enquires particularly, What Sum 
there was of it? The Spirit reply'd, That it was a vaſt Sum, 
and might prove very good and commodious : It told the Place 
too where the I'reaſure was hid, but it was a long way off: 
And it ordered what. Uſes it ſhould be put to. Tho. What 
Were they?  4zſ. That Three Perſons were to undertake a 
Pilgrimage; one to the Threſhold of St. Peter; another to 
Klute St. James, at Compoſtella; and the Third ſhould kiſs. 
Jeſus's Comb, at Tryers ; and after that, a vaſt Number o 
Services and Maſles ſhould be perform'd in ſeveral great Mo- 
naſteries; and as to the Overplus, he ſhould diſpoſe of it as he 
pleas'd. Now Fauuuss Mind was fix'd upon the Treaſure ; 
he had, in a manner, ſwallowed it in his Mind. Tho. That's 
a common Diſeaſe; but more peculiarly thrown in the Prieſts 
Diſh, upon all Occaſions. Anſ. After nothing had been omit- 
ted that related to the Affair of the Money, the Exorciſt being 
put upon it by Polus, began to put Queſtions to the Spirit, 
about ſeveral curious Arts, as Alchimy and Magick. To 
theſe Things the Spirit gave Anſwers, putting off the Reſolu- 
tion of theſe Queſtions for the preſent, promiſing it would 
make larger Diſcoveries as ſoon as ever, by his Aſſiſtance, it 
ſhould get out of the Clutches of its Keeper, the Devil; and, 
if you pleaſe, you may let this be the Third Act of this Play. 


Ass to the Fourth Act, Fiunus began, in good Earneſt, every 


Where to talk high, and to talk of nothing elſe in all Compa- 
nies and at the Table, and to promiſe glorious Things to Mo- 
naſteries; and talk'd of nothing that was low and mean. He 
goes to the Place, and finds the Tokens, but did not dare to 
dig for the Treaſure, -becauſe the Spirit had thrown this Cau- 
tion in the Way, that it would be extremely dangerous to 
touch the Treaſure, before the Maſſes had been performed. 
By this Time, a great many of the wiſer Sort had ſmelt out 
the Plot, while Faunus at the ſame Time was eyery where 
N | | ”  "pro- 
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proclaiming his Folly, tho' he was privately caution'd by his 
Friends, and eſpecially his Abbot ; that he who had hitherto 
had the Reputation of a prudent Man, ſhould not give the 
World a Specimen of his being quite contrary... But the Ima- 
gination of the Thing had ſo entirely poſſeſs'd his Mind, that 
all that could be ſaid to him, had no Influence upon him, to 
make him doubt of the Matter ; and he dreamt of nothing but 
Spetres and Devils: The very Habit of his Mind was got 
into his Face, that he was ſo pale and meagre and dejected, 
that you would ſay he was rather a Sprite than a Man: And 
in ſhort, he was not far from being ſtark mad, and would 


have been ſo, had it not been timely prevented. Tho. Well, 


let this be the laſt Act of the Play. Auſ. Well, you ſhall 


have it. Polus and his Son- in- -w, hammer d out this Piece 


betwixt' them: They counterfeited an Epiſtle written in a 
ſtrange antique Character, and not upon common Paper, but 
ſuch as Gold- Beaters put their Leaf-Gold in, a reddiſh Paper, 
you know. The Form of the Epiſtle was this : - | 


Faunus, Jong a Captive, but nou free To Faunus, his gra- 


cious Deliverer ſeuds eternal Health. There is no need, my dear 
Faunus, at thou fhouldeſt macerate thy ſelf any longer in this 
Affair. God has reſpected the Pious Intention fs 

by the Merit of it, has delivered me m Turments, and I now 


live happily among the Angels. Thou haſt a Place provided for 


thee with St. Auſtin, which 3s wext to the Choir of the Apoſtles : 
When thou comeſt to us, I will give thee publick Thanks. In the 


From the Imperial Heaven, 2h 
ladet of September, Anno 1498. 
\ Unger the Seal of my own Ring. 


This Epiſtle was laid privately under the Altar where Faunns | 


was to perform Divine Service: This being done, there Was 
one appointed to advertiſe him of it, as if he had found it by 
Chance. And now he carries the Letter about him, and ſhews 


it as a very ſacred thing; and believes nothing more firmly, 


than that it was brought from Heaven by an Angel. . Tho, This 
is not deliyering the Man from his Madneſs, but changing the 
Sort of it. Auſ. Why truly, ſo it is, only he is now more 
pleaſantly mad than before. Tho. I never was wont to give 
much Credit to Stories of Apparitions in common; but for the 


Time to come, I ſhall give much leſs : For I believe that ma- 


ny Things that have been printed and publiſh'd, as true Rela» 
tions, were only by Artifice and Impoſture, Impoſitions upon 
credulous Perſons, and ſuch. as Faunus. Auſ. And I alſo be- 
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The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy ſhews the Dotage of an old Man, otherwiſe 
.& very prudent Perſon, upon this Art; being trick'd 
\. by a Prieſt: under Pretence of @ twofold Method in this 
Art, the long Way and the ſhort Way. By the long 
Way be puts an egregious Cheat upon old Balbinus : 
The Alchymiſt lays the Fault upon his Coals and Glaſ- 
es. Preſents of Gold are ſent to the Virgin Mary, 
that ſhe would aſſiſt them in their Undertakings. Some 
Courtiers having come to the Knowledge that Balbinus 
pPractisd this unlawful Art, are brib'd. At laſt the 
Alchymiſt is diſcharg'd, - having Money given him to 
.. bear bit Chargen. N 


PHILECOUS, LALUS. 


HI. What. News is here, that Lalus laughs to himſelf ſo 
that he e'en giggles again, every now and then ſigning 
himſelf with the Sign of the Croſs. I'll interrupt. his Fe- 
licity. God bleſs you heartily, my very good Friend La- 
lus; you ſeem to me to be very happy. La. But I ſhall be 
much happier, if I make you a Partaker of my merry Con- 
ceitedneſs. Phi. Prithee, then, make me happy as ſoon as 
vou can. La. Do you know Balbinus? Phi. What, that 
learned old Gentleman that has ſuch a very good Character in 
| the World. La. It is as you ſay; but no Man is wile at all 
| Times, or is without his blind Side. This Man among his 
q many good Qualifications has ſome Foibles: He has been a 
| long Time bewitch'd with the Art calPd Alchimy. Phi. Be- 
| 
| 
| 


Hieve me, that you call only Foible, is a dangerous Diſeaſe. 
La. However that is, notwithſtanding he had been ſo often 

bitten by this ſort of People, yet he has lately ſuffer'd himſelf 

to be impos'd upon again. Phi. In what Manner? La. A 
bit certain Prieſt went to him, ſaluted him with great Reſpect, 
alt and accoſted him in this Manner: Moſt learned Balbinus, 
i! perhaps you will wonder that I, being a Stranger * 1 
nh | ou 
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ſhould thus interrupt y | 
neſtly engag'd in the moſt ſacred Studies. Balbinus gave him 
a Nod, as was his Cuſtom; for he is wonderfully ſparing 
of his Words. Phi. That's an Argument of Prudence. La. 
But the other, as the wiſer of the two, proceeds. Vou will 
forgive this my Importunity, when you ſhall know the Cauſe 
of my coming to you. Tell me then, ſays Balbinus, but in 
as few Words as you can. I will, ſays he, as briefly as 1 
am able. Lou know, moſt learned of Men, that the Fates 
of Mortals are various; and I can't tell among which 1 
ſnould claſs my ſelf, whether among the happy or the miſe- 
rable; for when I contemplate my Fate on one Part, I ac- 
count my ſelf moſt happy, but if on the other Part, I am 
ble. Balbinus preſſing him to con- 
tract his Speech into a narrow Compaſs, I will have done 
immediately, ſays he, and it will be the more eaſy for me 
to do it, to a Man who underſtands the whole Affair ſo 
well, that no Man underſtands it better. Phi. You are rather 
drawing an Orator than an Alchymiſt. La. Lou ſhall hear 
the Alchimiſt by and by. This Happineſs, ſays he, I have 
had from a Child, to have learn'd that moſt deſirable Art, 1 
mean Alchymy, the very Marrow of univerſal Philoſophy. 
At the very Mention of the Name Alchymy Balbinus rais d 
himſelf a little, that is to ſay, in Geſture only, and fetching. 
a deep Sigh, bid him go forward. Then he proceeds: 
But miſerable. Man that I am, ſaid he, by not falling into 
the right Way! Balbinus asking him what Ways thoſe were 
he ſpoke of, Good Sir, ſays he, you know (for what is 
there, moſt learned Sir, that you are ignorant of?) that 
there are two Ways in this Art, one which is call'd the Lon- 
gation, and the other which is call'd the Curtation. But by 
my bad Fate, I have fallen upon Longation. Balbinus asking 
him, what was the Difference of the Ways, It would be im- 
pudent in me, ſays he, to mention this to a Man, to whom 
| are ſo well known, that Nobody knows them 
better; therefore I humbly addreſs my ſlf to you, that you 
would take pity on me, and vouchſafe to communicate to 
me that moſt happy Way of Curtation. And by how much 
the better: you underſtand this Art, by ſo much the leſs La- 
bour you will be able to impart it to me: Do not conceal 
ſo great a Gift from your poor Brother that is ready to die 
with Grief. And as you affiſt me in this, ſo may Jeſus Chriſt 
ever enrich you with more ſublime Endowments. He thus 
making no end of his Solemnity of Obteſtations, Balbinus 
Was oblig'd to confeſs, that he was entirely ignorant of what 
he meant by Longation and — aud bids him GA | 
; the 


one of the 'moſt miſerable. 
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the meaning of thoſe Words: Then he began, altho' Sir, 
ſays he, I know I ſpeak: to a Perſon, that is better skill'd 
than my ſelf, yet ſince you command me I will do it: 
Thoſe that have ſpent their whole Life in this divine Art, 
change the Species of Fhings two Ways, the one is ſhorter, 
but more hazardous, the other is longer, but ſafer. I ac- 
count my ſelf very unhappy, that I have laboured in that 
Way, that does not ſuit my Genius, nor could I yet find 
out any Body, who would ſhew me the other Way, that 
I am fo paſſionately defirous of; but at laſt, God has put 
it into my. Mind to apply my ſelf to you, a Man of as 
much Piety as Learning; your Learning qualifies you to 
anſwer my Requeſt with Eaſe, and your Piety will diſpoſe 
you to help a Chriſtian Brother, whoſe Life is in your 
Hands. To make the Matter ſhort, when this crafty Fel- 
low, with ſuch Expreſſions as theſe, had clear'd himſelf 
from all Suſpicion of a Deſign, and had gain'd Credit, that 
he underſtood one Way perfectly well, Balb:inas's Mind 
began to have an Itch to be meddling. And at laſt, when 
he could hold no longer, away with your Methods, ſays 
he, of Curtation, the Name of which I never heard before, 
I am ſo far from underſtanding it. Tell me fincerely, Do 
vou throughly underſtand. Longation? Phoo ! ſays he, per- 
fectly well, but I don't love the  Tediouſheſs of it. 
Then Balbiuus asked him, how much Lime it would take up? 
Too much, ſays he, almoſt a whole Vear; but in the mean 
time it is the ſafeſt Way. Never trouble your ſelf about that, 
ſays Balbinus, altho' it ſhould take up two Years, if you can 
but depend upon your Art. To ſhorten the Story: They 
came to an Agreement, that the Buſineſs ſhould be ſet on 
foot privately in Balbinuss Houſe, upon this Condition, that 
he ſhould find Art, and Balbiuns Money; and the Profit 
ſhould be divided between them, altho' the Impoſtor modeſtly 
offered that Balbinus ſhould have the whole Gain. They 
both took an Oath of Secrecy, after the manner of thoſe that 
are initiated into myſtetious Secrets ; and preſently Mony is 
paid down for the Artiſt to buy Pots, Glaſſes, Coals, and 
other Neceſſaries for furniſhing the Laboratory: This Mony 
our Alchymiſt laviſhes away on Whores, Gaming and Drink- 
king. Phi. This is one way, however, of changing the Spe- 
_ Cies of Things. La. Balbinus preſſiug him to fall upon the 
Buſineſs, he replies, Don't you very well know, that ; wha?”'s 
well begun is half dine ? lt is a great Matter to have the Ma- 
terials well prepar'd. At laſt he begins to ſet up the Furnace; 
and here there was occaſion for more Gold, as a Bait to catch 
more: For as a Fiſh is not caught wichout a Bait, ſo mo 


miſts muſt caſt Gold in, before they can fetch Gold out. In 
the mean time, Balbinus was buſy in his Accounts; for he 
reckoned thus, if one Ounce made fifteen, what would be 
the Product of two thouſand; for that was the Sum that he 
determined to ſpend. When the Alchymiſt had ſpent this Mo- 
ny and two Months Time, pretending to be wonderful buſy 
about the Bellows and the Coals. Balbinus enquired of him, 
Whether the Bufſneſs went forward? At firſt he made no An- 
ſwer; but at laſt, he urging the Queſtion, he made him An- 
ſwer, As all great Works do; the greateſt Diffieulty of which 
is, in Entring upon them: He pretended he had made a Miſtake 
in buying the Coals, for he had bought Oaken ones, when 
ey ſhould have been Beechen or Fir ones. There was a 
Crows gone; and he did not ſpare to go to Gaming 
n brfskly. Upon giving him new Caſh, he gets new 
als, and then the Buſineſs is begun again with mofe Reſo- 
lation than before; juſt as Soldiers do, when they have hap- 
pened to meet with a Diſaſter, they repair it by Bravery. 
When the Laboratory had been kept hot for ſome Months, 
and the golden Fruit was expected, and there was not a Grain 
of Gold in the Veſſel (for the Chymiſt had ſpent all that too) 
another Pretence was found out, That the Glaſſes they uſed, 
were not rightly tempered : For, as every Block will not male 
a Mercury, ſo Gold will not be made in any kind of Glaſs. 
And by how much more Mony had been ſpent, by fo much 
the loather he was to give it over; juſt as it is with Game- 
ſters, as if it were not better to loſe ſome than all. La. Very 
true. Phi. The Chymiſt ſwore, he was never ſo cheated ſince 
he'was born before; but now having found out his Miſtake; 
he could proceed with all the Security in the World; and fetch 
up that Loſs with great Iutereſt. The Glaſſes being changed, 
the Laboratory is furniſhed the Third Time: Then the Ope- 
rator told him,” the Operation would go on more ſucceſsfully, | 
if he ſent a Preſent of Crowns to the Virgin Mary, that u 
know is worſhipped at Paris; for it was an Holy Act: And 
in Order to have it carried on ſucceſsfully, it needed the Fa- 
vour of the Saints. Balhinus liked this Advice wonderfully 
well, being a very pious Man, that never let a Day paſs, but 
he performed ſome Act of Devotion or other. The Operator 
undertakes the religious Pilgrimage; but ſpends this devoted 
Mony in a Bawdy-Houſe, in the next Town: Then he goes 
back, and tells Balbinus that he had great Hope that all would 
ſaceeed according to their Minds, the Virgin Mary ſeemd 
ſo to favour their Endeavours. When he had laboured a 
long Time, and not one Crumb of Gold appearing, Bak © 
biuut reaſoning the Matter with him, he anſwered, that no- 
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thing like this had ever happened all his Days to him, tho' he. 
had ſo many Times had Experience of his Method; nor could 
he fo much as imagine what ſhould: be the Reaſon of this 
Failing: After they had; beat their Brains a long Time 
about the Matter, Belbinas bethought himſelf, whether he 
had any Day miſs'd going to Chappel, or ſaying the Ho- 
rary Prayers, for nothing would ſucceed, if theſe were o- 
mitted. Says the Impoſtor you have hit it. Wretch that 
I. am, I have been guilty of that once or twice by For- 
getfulneſs, and lately riſing from Table, after a long Din- 
ner, I had forgot to ſay, the Salutation of the Virgin. Why 
then, ſays Balbinus, it is no Wonder, that a Thing of this 
Moment ſucceeds no better. The Trickſter undertakes to 
perform twelve Services for two, that he had omitted, and 
to repay 10 Salutations for that one. When Mony eyery 


1 


now and then fail'd this extravagant Operator, and he could 
not find out any Pretence to ask for more, he at laſt be- 
thought himſelf of this Project. He comes Home like 
one frighted out of his Wits, and in a very mournful/ 
Tone cry's out, O Balbinas 1 am utterly undone, undone, 
I am in Danger of my Life. Balhinus was aſtoniſhed, 
and was impatient to know what was the Matter. The. 


Court, ſays. he, have gotten an Inkling of what we have 


4 
4 


been about, and I expect nothing elſe, but to be carried to 
Jayl immediately. Balhinus at the heating pl try 1 
pale as Aſhes; for you know it is capital with us, for ar 
ny Man ito practiſe Alchymy without 85 Licence from the : 
Prince: He goes on, not ſays he, that I am afraid of Death 
my {clf,” I wiſh that were the worſt, that would. happen, 
that was, he reply'd, I. ſhall be carried away into ſome 
Caſtle, and there be forcid to work all my Days, for thoſe 
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I have no Mind to ſerve. Is, there any. Death ſo bad, as 
ſuch, a. Life? The Matter. was then debated, Balliuns be- 
ing a Man that very well underſtood the Art of Rheto- 
rick, calts his Thoughts eyery way, if this Miſchief could 
be, prevented any Way. Can't you deny the Crime, ſays, 
he? By no Means, ſays the, other; the Matter is known 
among the .Courtiers, and they have ſuch Proof of it that it 
Kant be evaded, and there is no defending of the Fact; 
for the Law is point blank ageinſt it. Many, things hay-" 
cem d feaſible, ſays c Mehynaiſt, who w amed. preſent Mo- 
at DD. Raven un aur. oſelves to ſlow, \Counſels, uben 
Hatter require e e:: 
beforg they e e 1 2 ME \ 
i 1 "Wilt TN of nes each Feen mes. and, carry. 
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' Chymil | | 
ting off of this Buſineſs. La. Ves, he got off better here, 
than he did out at the Window. Hear the Man's Invemion: 
_ Balbians ſaid not a Word to bini about the Matter. but 

it might be read in his Countenance, that he was no 
Stranger to the Talk, of the Town, The Cbymiſt knew 
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me away into Tribulation: And laſt of all, ſeeing Balbinus 


at a Stand, ſays the Alchymiſt, I am as much at a Loſs 
as you, nor do I ſee any Way, left, but to die like a Man, 
anleſs you ſhall approve what I am going to propoſe, which 
more profitable, than honourable, but Neceſſity is à hard Chap- 
ter. Nu know, theſe Sort of Men are bungry after Mony, 
and ſo may be the more eaſily brib'd to Secrecy. Alibo' it is 


4 hard Caſe to give theſe Raskals Mony to throw, away; but 


yet, as the Caſe no ſtands, I ſee #0 better . ay. Balbinus 
was of the ſame. Opinion, and he lays down thirty Gui- 
neas to bribe them to huſh up the Matter. Phi. Balbinus 
was wonderful liberal, as you. tell the Story. La, Nay, 
in an honeſt Cauſe, you would ſooner have [gotten his 
Teeth: out of his Head than Mony. Well, then the Al- 
chymiſt was provided for, who. was in no Danger, but 
that of wanting Mony for his Wench. Phi. I admire Bal- 
Linus could not ſmogk the Roguery all this white. Za. 


This is the only Thing that he's ſoft in, he's as ſharp as 


2 Needle in any thing elſe, Now the Furnace is ſet to 
Work again with new Mony; but firſt, a ſhort Prayer is 


made to the Virgin Mary to proſper their Undertakings. 
By this Time there had "WW. a whole Year ſpent, firſt one 


_ Obſtacle being pretended, _ and then another, ſo that all the 


Expence and Labour was loſt. In the mean Time there 


fell out one moſt ridiculons Chance, Phi. What was that? 
Le. The Alchymiſt had a criminal Correſpondence with a 
certain Courtier's Lady: The Husband beginining to be jea- 
lous, watch'd him narrowly, and in the Concluſion, having 


Intelligence that the Prieſt was in the Bed- Chamber, he 


comes Home before he was lock'd for, knocks at the 
Door. Phi.. What did he deſign to do to him? La. What! 
Why nothing very good, either kill him or geld him. 


hen the Husband being very preſſing to come in, threat- 


*ened, he would break open the Door, if his Wife did not 
pen it, they were in bodily Fear within, and caſt about 
for. ſome preſent Reſolution, and Circumſtances admitting 
no better, he pull'd off his Coat, and threw himſelf out 
of a narrow Window, but not without both Danger and 
Miſchief, and fo gat away. Such Stories as theſe you kngw 


are ſoon ſpread, and it came to \ Balbinus's Ear, and the 
gueſyd it would be ſo. P. There Was no . get- 
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Balbinus to be a Man, of Piety, and in ſome Points, I 
was going. to ſay, ſuperſtitious, and ſuch Perſons are very | 
ready to forgive one that falls under his Crime, let it be 
never ſo great; therefore, he on purpoſe, begins a Talk about 
the Succeſs of their Buſineſs, complaining, that it had not 
ſucceeded as it us'd to do, and as he would have it; and 
he wondered greatly, what ſhould be the Reaſon of it: 
Upon this Diſcourſe, Balbiuus, who ſeem'd otherwiſe to have 
been bent upon Silence, taking an Occafion, was a little 
moved: It is no hard Matter, ſays he, to gueſs what the 
Obſtacle is. Sins are the Obſtacles, that hinder our Suc- 
ceſs, for pure Works ſhould be done by pure Perſons. At 


this Word, the Projector fell down on his Knees, and 


beating his Breaſt with a very mournful Tone, jand dejected 
Countenance, ſays, O Balbinas, what you have ſaid is 


very true, it is Sin, it is Sin that has been the Hin- 


drance ; but my Sins, not yours; for I am not aſhanvd to 
confeſs my Uncleanneſs before you, as I would before my 


moſt holy Father Confeſſor: The Frailty of my Fleſh over- 


came me, and Satan drew me into his Snares ; and O miſer- 


able Wretch that I am! Of a Prieſt, I am become an 


Adulterer ; and yet, the Offering that you ſent to the Virgin 
Mother, is not wholly loſt neither, for I had periſn'd inevi- 


tably, if ſhe bad not help'd me; for the Husband broke open 
the Door upon me, and the Window was too little for me 
to get out at; and in this Pinch of Danger, I bethought my 


ſelf of the bleſſed Virgin, and TI fell upon my Knees, and 


beſought her, that if the Gift was acceptable to her, ſhe 


would affiſt me ; and in a Minute, I went to the Window, 
(for Neceſſity forc'd me ſo to do) and found it large enough 
for me to get out at. Phi. Well, and did Balbinus believe 


all this? La. Believe it, yes, and pardon'd him too, and ad- 
moniſh'd him very religiouſly, not to be ungrateful to the 
Bleſſed Virgin: Nay, there was more Mony laid down upon 


his giving his Promiſe, that he would for the future carry 


on the Proceſs with Purity. Phi. Well, what was the end 
of all this? La. The Story is very long ; but I'll cut it 


ſhort: When he had play'd upon Balbinus long enough with 
theſe Inventions, and wheedled him out of a conſiderable 


Sum of Mony, a certain Gentleman happen'd to come there, 


that had known the Knave from a Child : He eafily imagin- 


ing that he was acting the ſame Part with Balbinzs, that he had 
been acting every where, admoniſhes Balbinus privately, and 
_ acquainted him what Yort of a Fellow he harbour'd, adviſing 


him, to get rid of him as ſoon as poſſible, unleſs he had a 


mind to have him ſometime or other, to rifle” his Coffers, 
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and then run away. P4:, Well, what did Balbinus do then? 


Sure, he took care to have him ſent to Goal? La. To 


Goal? Nay, he gave him Mony to bear his Charges, and con- 
jur'd him by all that was ſacred, not to ſpeak a Word of 
what had happened between them. And in my Opinion, it was 
his Wiſdom ſo to do, rather than to be the common laughing 
Stock, and Table-talk, and run the Risk of the Confiſcation 
of his Goods beſides ; for the Impoſtor was in no Danger; 
he knew no more of the Matter than an Aſs, and cheating is 
a ſmall Fault in theſe Sort of Cattle. If he had charg'd him 
with Theft, his Ordination would have ſav'd him from the 


_ Gallows, and no Body would have been at the Charge of 


maintaining ſach a Fellow in Priſon. Phi. I ſhould pity 
Balbiuus; but that he took Pleaſure in being gull'd. La. I 


Ce 


muſt now make haſte to the Hall, at another Time I'll tell 


vou Stories more ridiculous . than this. Phi. When you 
ſhall'be at Leiſure, I ſhall be glad to hear them, and Þ'll give 


you Story for Story. + 


aer, 
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n The Horſe Cheat. alle 


The ARGUMENT: YU 6s 


The Horſ-Cheat lays : open 8 the cheating Tricks of thoſe 
that ſell or let out Horſes to hire, and ſhews how 
Ic thoſe Cheats themſelves are ſometimes cheated. 


Avus, PHADRUS. 


e OO D God! What a grave Countenance our Phedrus 
has put on, gaping ever and anon into the Air. I'll at- 
tack him. Phædrus, what News to Day? Ph. Why do you 
ask me that Queſtion, Aulus? Axl. Becauſe, of a Phædrus, 
you ſeem to have become à Cato, there is ſo much Sourneſs in 
your Countenance, Ph. That's no wonder, my Friend, I 
am juſt come from Confeſſion. Axl. Nay, then my Wonder's 
over; but tell me upon your honeſt Word, did you con- 
fels all? Ph. All that I could remember, but one. 
Aul. And why did you reſerve that one? Ph. Be- 
cauſe, I can't be out of Love with it. Aul. It muſt 
needs be ſome pleaſant Sin. Ph. I can't tell whether it is 
a Sin or no; but if you are at Leiſure, you ſhall hear 
what it is. Axl. I would be glad to hear it, with all my 
Heart. PB. You know what cheating Tricks are play'd by 
our Fockeys, who ſell and let out Horſes. Axl. Yes, I know 
more of them than I wiſh I did, having been cheated by them 
more than once. Ph. I had occaſion lately to go a pretty 
long Journey, and I was in great Haſte, I went to one 
that you would have ſaid was none of the worſt of 
'em, and there was ſome ſmall Matter of Friendſhip between 
us. I told him I had an urgent Buſineſs to do, and had 
Occaſion for a ſtrong able Gelding ; deſiring, that if he would 
ever be my Friend in any Thing, he would be ſo now. He 
promiſed me, that he would uſe me as kindly, as if I were 
His own dear Brother. Aul. It may be, he would have cheat» 
ed his Brother. Ph. He leads me into the Stable, and bids me 
chuſe which I would out of them all. At laſt I pitch'd upon 
one that I lik'd better than the reſt. He commends my 
Judgment, proteſting that a great many Perſons had hoy - 
| ind - 
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Mind to that Horſe ; but he reſolv'd to keep him rather for a 
ſingular Friend, than fell him to a Stranger. I agreed with 
him as to the Price, paid him down his Mony, got upon the 
Horſe's Back. Upon the firſt ſetting out, my Steed falls a 
prancing; you would have ſaid he was a Horſe of Mettle; 
he was plump, and in 'good Caſe : But, by that time I had 
rid him an Hour and a Half, I perceiv'd he was downright 
tir'd, nor could I by ſpurring him, get him any farther. I 
had heard that ſuch Jades had been kept for Cheats, that you 
would take by their Looks to be very good Horſes ; but 
were worth nothing for Service. I ſays to my ſelf, preſently, 
I am caught. But when I come Home again, I will ſhew 
him Trick for Trick. Aul. But what did you do in this 
Caſe, being a Horſeman without a Horſe? Ph. I did what 
I was oblig'd to do. I turn'd into the next Village, and there 
I ſet my Horſe up privately, with an Acquaintance, and hired 
another, and proſecuted my Journey; and when I came back, 
I return'd my hired Horſe, and finding my own in ver 
good Caſe, and thoroughly refted, I mount his Back, and 
rid back to the Horſe Courſe, deſiring him to ſet him up for 
a few Days, till I called for him again. He ask'd me how 
well he carry'd me; I ſwore by all that was good, that F 
never beſtrid a better Nag in my Life, that he flew rather 
than walk'd, nor ever tir'd the leaſt in the World in all*fo 

long a Journey, nor was a Hair the leaner for it. I havin 
made him believe, that theſe Things were true, he though 
with himſelf, he had been miſtaken in this Horſe ; and there- 
fore, before I went away, he ask'd me if I would ſell the 
Horſe. I refus'd at firſt ; becauſe if I ſhould have Occaſion 
to go ſuch another Journey, I ſhould not eaſily get the Fel- 
low of him; but however, I valued nothing fo much, but 
I would ſell it, if I could have a good Price for it, altho* 
any Body had a Mind to buy my ſelf. Axl. This was fight- 
ing a Man with his own Weapons. Ph. In ſhort, he would 
not let me go away, before I had ſet a Price upon him. I 
rated him at a great deal more than be coſt me. Being 
gone, I got an Acquaintance to act for me, and gave him 
Inſtructions. how to behave himſelf : He goes to the Houfe, 
and calls for the Horſe-Courſer, telling him, that he had 
occaſion for a very good, and a very hardy Nag. The Horſe- 
Courſer ſhews him a great many Horſes; ſtill commending 
the worſt, moſt of all; but ſays not a Word of that Horſe he 
had ſold me, verily believing he was ſuch as I had repreſent- 
ed him. My Friend preſently ask'd whether that was not 
to be ſold; for I had given him a Deſcription of the Horſe, 
and the Place where he ſtood. The Horſe-Courſer at 


- 


rk 


firſt made no Anſwer, but commended the reſt very highly. 


The Gentleman lik'd the other Horſes pretty well; but al- 
ways treated about that very Horſe : At laſt thinks the 


Horſe-Courſer with himſelf, I have certainly been out in my 


udgment as to this Horſe. If this Stranger could preſently 
ick this Horſe out of ſo many. He inſiſting upon it, he 
may be ſold, ſays he; but it may be, you'll be frighted at 


the Price. The Price, ſays he, is a Caſe of no great impor- 


tance, if the Goodneſs. of the Thing be anſwerable : Tell 
me the Price. He told him ſomething more than I had ſet 
Him at to hin, getting the Overplus to himſelf. At laſt the 


Price was agreed on, and a good large Earneſt was given, a 


Ducat of Gold to bind the Bargain. The Purchaſer gives 
the Hoſtler a Groat, orders him to give his Horſe ſome 
Corn, and he would come by and by, and fetch him. 
Aſſoon as ever I heard the Bargain was made ſo firmly, 
that it could not be undone again, I go immediately, booted 
and ſpurr'd to the Horſe-Courſer, and being out of Breath 


calls for my Horſe. He comes and asks what I wanted: 


Says I, get my Horſe ready preſently, for I muſt be gone 
this Moment, upon an extraordinary Affair: But, ſays he, 
you bid me keep the Horſe a few Days; That's true, ſaid I, 
but this Buſineſs has happened unexpectedly, and it is the 
King's Buſineſs, and it will admit of no Delay : Says he, 
take your Choice, which you will of all my Horſes ; you 


cannot have your own. I ask'd him, why ſo ? Becauſe, ſays 


he, he is fold ; then I pretended to be in a great Paſſion; 
God forbid, ſays I, as this Journey has happen'd, I would 
not ſell him, if any Man would offer me four Times his 
Price. I fell to wrangling, and cry out, I am ruin'd : At 
length he grew a little warm too: What Occaſion is there 
for all this Contention: You ſet a Price upon your Horſe, 
and I have ſold him; if I pay you your Mony, you have 
nothing more to do to me ; we have Laws in this City, and 
you can't compel me to produce. the Horſe. When I had 
clamoured a good while, that he would either produce the 
Horſe, or the Man that bought him. He at laſt pays me 
_ down the Mony in a Paſſion. I had bought him for fifteen 
Guineas, I ſet him to him at twenty fix, and he had valued 
him at thirty two, and ſo computed with himſelf, I had 
better make that Profit of him, than reſtore the Horſe. I go 
away, as if I was vext in my Mind, and ſcarcely pacified, 
tho? the Mony was paid me: He defires me not to take it 


amiſs, he would make me amends ſome other Way : So I 


bit the Biter : He has a Horſe not worth a Groat, he ex- 
pected that he that had given him the Earneſt, ſhould come and 


pay. 
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pay him the Mony ; but no Body came, nor ever will come. 
Aul. But in the mean Time, did he never expoſtulate the Mat- 
ter with you? Phi. With what Face or Colour could he do 
that? I have met him over and over ſince, and he com- 
plain'd of the Unfairneſs of the Buyer: But I often reaſon'd 
the Matter with him, and told him, he deſerv'd to be ſo 
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ſerv'd, who by his haſty Sale of him, had depriv'd me of my | l 

Horſe. This was a Fraud ſo well plac'd, in my Opinion, 1 

that I could not find in my Heart to confeſs it as a Fault. 1 
Aul. If 1 had done ſuch a Thing, I ſhould have been ſo [| 
| far from confeſſing it as a Fault, that I ſhould have requir'd | _ 
; a Statue for it. Ph. I can't tell whether you ſpeak as you 1 
think or no; but you ſet me agog however, to be paying | | 
| more of theſe Fellows in their own Coin. 8 15 
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The Beggars Dialogue. 


The An uumN T. 


The Beggars Dialogue paints out the cheating, crafty Tricks 


of Beggars, who make a Show of being full of Sores, and 


male a Profeſſion of Palmiſtry, and other Arts by which 


they impoſe upon many Perſons. Nothing is more like 
King ſhip, than the Life of a Beggar. - 


IRIDES, MISOPONUS. 


1 What new Sort of Bird is this I ſee flying here ? I know 


the Face, but the Clothes don't ſuit it. If Pm not quite 
miſtaken, this is Miſoponus. I'll venture to ſpeak to him, as 
ragged as I am. God ſave you, Miſoponus. Miſ. Hold your 
Tongue, I ſay. Ir. What's the Matter, mayn't a Body ſa- 
Jute you. Mz. Not by that Name. Ir. Why, what has 
happened to you? Are you not the fame Man that you 
was? What, have you changed your Name with your Clothes ? 


Miſ. No, but I have taken up my old Name again. Ir. Who 


was you then? Miſ. Apitins. Ir. Never be aſham'd of 
your old Acquaintance, if any Thing of a better Fortune has 
happen'd to you. It is not long fince you belong'd to our 
Order. Miſ. Prithee, come hither, and I'll tell you the whole 


Story. I am not aſham'd of your Order; but I am aſham'd 


of the Order that I was firſt of my ſelf. Ir. What Order do 
you mean ? That of the ranges ? My. No, by no 
Means, my good Friend ;ibut the Order of the Spendthrifts. Ir. 
In truth, you have a great many Companions of that Order, 
Mzf. I had a good Fortune, I ſpent laviſhly, and when I began 
to be in want, no Body knew Apitius. I ran away for Shame, 


and betook my ſelf to your College: I lik'd that better than 


digging. Ir. Very wiſely done; but how comes your Body 
to be in ſo good Caſe of late? For as to your Change of 
Clothes, I don't ſo much wonder at that. Mz. Why ſo? 
Ir. Becauſe the Goddeſs Laverna, makes many rich on a 
ſudden. Miſ. What! do you think I got an Eſtate by Thieving 


then? Ir. Nay, perhaps more idly, by Rapine. Miſ. * 
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I ſwear by your Goddeſs. Penia, neither by Thieving, nor 
by Rapine: But firſt I'll fatisfy you as to the State of my 
Body, which ſeems to you to be the moſt admirable. _ Ir. 
For when you were with us, you were all over full of 
\ || Sores. | M/, But I have ſince made uſe of a very friendly 
Phyſician. Ir. Who? Miſ. No other Perſon but my ſelf, 
unleſs you think any Body is more friendly to me, than 
I am to my ſelf. Ir. But I never knew you underſtood 
Phyſick before. Miſ. Why all that Dreſs was nothing 
but a Cheat I had daub'd on with Paints, Frankincenſe, 
Brimſtone, Roſin, Birdlime, and Clouts dip'd in Blood; and : 
what I pat on, when I pleas'd 1 took off again. Ir. O 
Impoſtor „ Nothing appear d more ' miſerable than you were. 
You might have acted the Part of Fob in a Tragedy. Miſ. 
My Neceflity made me do it, tho? Fortune ſometimes is 
apt to change the Skin too. Ir. Well then, tell me of 
your Fortune. Have you found a Treaſure? Miſ. No, 
but I have found out a Way of getting Mony that's alit- 
tle better than yours. Ir. What could you get Mony out 
| of, that had no Stock? Miſ. An Artiſt will live any where.” 
v Ir. I underſtand you now, you mean the Art of picking | 
e Pockets. M{. Not ſo hard upon me, I pray, I mean the 
8 Art of Chymiſtry. Ir. Why *tis ſcarce above a Fortnight, 


W > 


ir ſince you Went away from us, and have you in that 
* Time learn'd an Art, that others can hardly learn in ma- 


18 ny Years.. Niſ. But I have got a ſhorter Way. Ir. Pri- 
U thee,” what Way? Miſ. When I had | gotten almoſt four 
? Guineas by your Art, I happened, as good Luck would 


0 have it, to fall into the Company of an old Companion 
of of mine, who. had manag'd his Matters in the World no 
8 better than J had done. We went to drink together; he 
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ar began, as the common Cuſtom! is, to tell of his Adveti-, 
le tures. I made a Bargain 'with- him to pay his Reckoning, 
d upon Condition that he ſhould” faithfully teach me his Art. 


n 
. Shen 


10 He taught it me very honeſtly, and now tis my Lively- 1 
10 hood. Ir. Mayn't a Body learn it? Miſ. VIV teach it you 1 
r. for nothing, for old Acquaintance ſake. Lou know, that 1 | 
ir, there are every where a great” many thet are very fond of | 
an this Art. Ir. I have heard ſo; and Þ believe it is true. Miſ. 15 
e, I take all Opportunities of inſinuating my ſelf into their q 


an Acquaintance, and talk big of my Art, and wherever I find 
ly an hungty Sea-cob; I throw him out a Bait. Ir. How do A 
of you do that? Miſ. I caution him by all Means, not raſn- 


02 ly- to truſt Men of that Profeſſion, for that they are moſt * 
12 of them Cheats, that by their Hocus pocus Tricks, pick the * 
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ng Pockets of thoſe that are not cautious. Tr. That Prologue 
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Is not ft for your Buſineſs. Mi.. Nay, I add this further, 
that J would not have them believe me my ſelf, unleſs 
they ſaw the Matter plainly with their own Eyes, and felt 
ie with their Hands. Ir. You ſpeak of a wonderful Confi- 
dence you have in your Art. Miſ. I bid them be preſent, 
all the while the Metamorphoſis is under the Operation, 
and to look on very attentively, and - that they may have 
the leſs Reaſon to doubt, to perform the whole Operation 
with their own Hands, while I ſtand at a Diſtance, and 


don't ſo much as put my Finger to it. I put them to ce- 


fine the melted Matter themſelves, or carry it to the Re- 
finers to be done; I tell them before Hand, how much Sil- 
ver or Gold it will afford: And in the laſt Place, I bid 


them carry the melted Maſs to ſeveral Gold- ſiniths, to have 


it try'd by the Touch- ſtone. They find the exact Weight 
that I told them; they find it to be the fineſt Gold or 
Silver, it is all one to me which it is, except that the 
Experiment in Silver is the leſs chargeable to me. Jr. But 
has your Art no cheat in it? Miſ. It is a mere Cheat all 
over. Ir. I can't ſee where the Cheat lies. Miſ. I'll make 
you ſee it preſently. I firſt make a Bargain for my Re- 
ward, but I won't be paid before I have given a Proof of 
the Thing it ſelf : I give them a little Powder, as. tho? the 
whole Buſineſs. was effected by the Virtue of that; but I 
never tell them how to make it, except they purchaſe it 
at .a very great Price. And I make them take an Oath, 
that for fix Months, they ſhall not diſcover the Secret to 
any Body living. Jr. But I ban't heard the Cheat yet. 
Mi, The whole Myſtery lies in one Coal, that I have 
prepared for this Purpoſe. I make a Coal hollow; and into 
it I pour melted Silver, to the Quantity, I tell them before 
Hand, will be produc'd. And after the Powder is put in, 
I ſet the Pot in ſuch a Manner, that it is cover'd all 
over, above, beneath, and Sides, with Coals, and I perſuade 
them, that the Art conſiſts in that; among thoſe Coals that 
are laid at Top, I put in one, that has the Silver or Gold 
in it, that being melted, by the Heat of the Fire, falls down 


among the other Metal, which melts, as ſuppoſe Tin or 
Braſs, and upon the Separation, it is found and taken out. 
Ir. A ready Way; but, how d you manage the Fallacy, 


when another does it all with his own Hands? Miſ. When 


he has done every Thing, acccirding to my Direction, be- 
fore the Crucible is ſtirr'd, I come and look about, to ſee 


if nothing has been omitted, and then I ſay, that there 
ſeems to want a Coal or t'wo at the Top, and pretending 
to take one out of the Coal Heap, I privately lay on one 


of 
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of my own, or have laid it there ready before hand, which 


I can take, and no Body know any thing of the Matter. 
Ir. But when they try to do this without you, and ir do e —I 
not ſucceed, what Excuſe have you to make? Miſ. I' 
ſafe enough when I have got my Mony. I pretend one 
Thing or other, either that the Crucible was crack'd, or 
the Coals naught, or the Fire not well tempered. And in 
the laſt Place, one Part of the Myſtery of my Profeſſion 
is, never to ſtay long in the ſame Place. Ir. And is there 
ſo. much Profit in this Art as to maintain you? Miſ. Ves, 
and nobly too: And I would have you, for the future, 
if you are wiſe, leave off that wretched Trade of Beg- 
ging, and follow ours, Ir. Nay, I ſhould rather chuſe to 
bring you back to our Trade. Miſ. What, that I ſhould 
yoluntarily return again to that I have eſcap'd from, and 
forſake that which I have found profitable? Ir. This Pro- 
feſſion of ours has this Property in it, that it grows plea- 
fant by Cuſtom. And thence it is, that tho! many have 
fallen off from the Order of St. Fraxcis or St. Benedict, 
did you ever know any that had been long in our Order, 
quit it? For you could ſcarce taſte the Sweetneſs of Beg- 
gary in ſo few Months as you follow'd it. Mz: That lit- 
tle Taſte I had of it taught me, that it was the moſt 
wretched Life in Nature. Ir. Why does no Body quit it 
then? Mz. Perhaps, becauſe they are naturally wretched: 
Ir. I would not change this Wretchedneſs, for the For- 
tune of a King. For there is nothing more like a King- 
dom, than the Life of a Beggar. Miſ. What ſtrange Story 
do I hear? Is nothing more like Snow than a Coal? Ir. 
Wherein conſiſts the greateſt Happineſs of Kings? Mz. Be- 
cauſe in that they can do what they pleaſe. Ir. As for 
that Liberty, than which nothing is ſweeter, we have more 
of it than any King upon Earth; and I don't doubt, but 
there are many Kings that envy us Beggars. Let there be 
War or Peace we live ſecure, we are. not preſs'd for Sol- 
diers nor put upon Pariſh Offices, nor | taxed. When the 
People are loaded with Taxes, there's no Scrutiny into our 
Way of Living. If we commit any Thing that is illegal, 
who will ſue a Beggar? If we beat a Man he will be a- 
ſham'd to fight with a Beggar. Kings can't live at Eaſe, 
neither in War or in Peace, and the greater they are the 
greater. are their Fears. The common People are afraid to 
otfend us, out of a certain Sort of Reverence, as being con- 
ſecrated to God. Miſ. But then, how naſty are ye in your 
Rags and Kennels ? Ir. What do they ſignify to real Hap- 
pineſs. Thoſe things you ſpeak of are out of a * 
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We one our Happineſs to theſe Rags. Miſ. But I am afraid a 
good: art of your Happineſs will failyou in a ſhort Time. 
Ir, How ſo? Miſ. Becauſe I have heard a Talk in the Cities, 
that there will be a Law, that Mendicants ſhan't be allow'd 
to ſtroll about at their Pleaſure, but every City ſhall main- 
tain its own Poor; and that they that are able ſhall be made 
to work. Ir. What Reaſon have they for this? Miſ. Be- 
cauſe they find great Rogueries committed under Pretence 
of Begging, and that there are great Inconveniencies ariſe 
to the Publick from your Order. Ir. Ay, I have heard tkeſe 
Stories Time after Time, and they'll bring it about when 
the Devil's blind. M.. Perhaps ſooner than you'd have it. 
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Leh 14664, The AR GUM EN r. "2 
The fabulous Feaſt contains various Stories and pleaſant Tales. 
_  Maccus puts a Trick upon a Shoemaker. A Eruiterer is 
Put upon about her Figs. - A very clever Cheat of a Prieſt, 
in relation to Mouey. Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, 
eats ſome of a Country- man's Turnips, and gives him 1000 
Crowns for an extraordinary large one that he made a pre- 
ent of to him. A certain Man takes a Louſe off of the 
Kim's Garment, and the King gives him 40 Crowns for 
zt. The Courtiers are trick d. One asks for an Office, or 
ſome publick Employment. To deny a Kindneſs preſently, 
15 to beſtow a Benefit. Maximilian was very merciful to 
. his Debtors An old Prieſt cheats an Uſurer.' Anthony 
ſalutes one upon letting a Fart, ſaying the Bachſide was the | 
:  leaueff part of the Bidye 0) 127 25 OY Santee 


POLYMYTHUS, GELASINUS, EU 

PELUS, ASTAUS, PHILYTHLU 

-PHILOGELOS, EUGLOTT US, LER Q- 
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Tol. A Sit is unfitting for a well order'd City to be without 
Laws and without a Governor; ſo neither ought a 
Feaſt to be without Orders and a Preſident. Gel. If I may 

0 ſpeak for the reſt, I like it very well. Po. Soho, Sirrah! 
bring hither the Dice, the Matter ſhall be determin'd by 
their Votes; he ſhall be our Preſident that upiter ſhall fa- 

vour. O brave! Eutrhpelus has it, the fitteſt Man that 
could be choſen, if we had every individual Man of us thrown. 
There is an uſual Proverb, that has more Truth in't than 

2552 good Latin, Novns Rex' nova Lex, Nea Lords new Laws. 
je Therefore, King, make thou Laws. Eut. That this may be a 
| merry and happy Banquet, in. the firſt place I command, 
that no Man tell a Story but what is a Hens one. He 

that ſhall have no Story to tell, ſhall pay a Groat, to be ſpent 

in Wine; and Stories e ſhall be allowd 
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TIT L 306 ] POE 
as legitimate, provided regard be had to probability and de- 
cency. If no body ſhall want a Story, let thoſe two that tell, 


the one the pleaſanteſt, and the other the dulleſt, pay for 
12 Maſter of the Feaſt be at no charge for Wine, 
but only for the Proviſions of the Feaſt. If any difference 


about this matter ſhall happen, jet Gelaſinus be Judge. 
If you agree to theſe Conditions, let *em be ratified. He 
that won't obſerve the Orders, let him be gone, but with 
liberty to come again to a- Collation the next Day. We 


give our Votes for the paſſing the Bill our King has brought 


in. But who muſt tell the firſt Story? Eu. Who ſhould, but 
the Maſter of the Feaſt? A.. But, Me. King, may I have the 
liberty to ſpeak three Words? Eut. What, do you take the 
Feaſt to be an unlucky one? Aſ. The Lawyers deny that to 
be Law that is not juſt. Zur. I grant it. Aſ. Your Law makes 
the beſt and worſt Stories equal. Eut. Where Diverſion is the 
thing aimed at, there he deſerves as much Commendation who 
tells the worſt, as he that tells the beſt Story, becauſe it af- 
fords as much merriment ; as among Songſters none are ad- 


mir'd but they that ſing very well, or they that ſing very 


ill. Do not more laugh to hear the Cuckoo than to hear the 
Nightingal? In this Caſe mediocrity is not praiſe-worthy. 
Af. But pray, why muſt they be puniſh'd, that carry off the 
Prize? Eut. Leſt their too great felicity ſhould expoſe them 
to Envy, if they ſhould carry away the prize, and go ſhot 


free too, Aſ. By Bacchus, [1] Minos himſelf never made a 


juſter Law. Phily. Do you make no order as to the method 


of Drinking? Eur. Having confider'd the Matter, I will fol- 
low the Example of Arefe 


laus King of the Lacedemonians. 
Phily. What did he do? Eut. Upon a certain time, he be- 


ing by Lot choſen Maſter of the Feaſt, when the Marſhal of 
the Hall ask'd him, how much Wine he ſhould ſet before 
every Man; if, ſays he, you have a = deal of Wine, ler 


every Man have as much as he calls for, but if you're ſcarce 
of Wine give every Man equally alike. Phily. What did 


the Lacedæmonian mean by that? Eut. He did this, that it 


might neither be a drunken Feaſt, nor a querulous one. 
Phily. —_ ſo? Zur. Becauſe ſome love to drink plenti- 
fully, and ſome ſparingly, and ſome drink no Wine at all; 
ſuch an one Romulus is ſaid to have been. For if no body 
has any Wine but what he asks for, in the firſt place no 


body is compell'd to drink, and there is no want to them 
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a a leſs quantity of Wine every one has an equal Portion, they 
that drink moderately have enough; nor can any body com- 
Plain in an Equality, and they that would have drank more 
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chat love to drink more plentifully. And ſo it comes to paſs 
that no body is melancholy at the Table. And again, if of 


rgely, are contentedly temperate. Eut. If you like it, this 
= Example I would imitate, for I would have this Feaſt 
to be a fabulous, but not a drunken one. Pyily. But what 
did Romulus drink then? Eur. The ſame that Dogs drink. 
Phily. Was not that unbeſeeming a King? Eut. No more 
than it is unſeemly for a King to draw the ſame Air that Dogs 
do, unleſs there is this difference, that a King does not 
drink the very ſame Water that a Dog drank, — a Dog 


draws in the very ſame Air that the King breath'd out; 


and on the contrary, the King draws in the very ſame 
Air that the Dog hreath'd out. It would Rave been 
much more to Alexander's Glory, if he had drank with 
the Dogs. For there is nothing worſe for a King, who 


has the care of ſo many thouſand Perſons, than Drunkenneſs. 


ut the Apothegm that Rumulus very wittily made uſe of, 
hews plainly that he was no Wine-drinker. For when a cer- 
tain Perſon, taking notice of his abſtaining from Wine, ſaid to 
him, that Wine would be very cheap, if all Men drank as he 


did ; nay, ſays he, in my opinion it would be very dear, if 
all Men drank it as 8 3 for I drink as much as I pleaſe. 


25 I wiſh our John Borzemus, the Canon of Conſtance, was 
ere; he'd look like another Romulus to us: For he is as 


abſtemioys, as he is reported to have been; but nevertheleſs, 


he is a good-humour'd, facetious Companion. Do. But come 
on, if you can, I won't ſay [1] drink and blow, which Plau- 
tus ſays is a hard matter to do, but if you can eat and hear 
at one and the lame time, which is a very eaſy matter, I'll 
begin the exerciſe of telling Stories, and auſpiciouſly. If the 
Story be not a pleaſant one, remember tis a Durch one. I 
ſuppoſe ſome of you have heard of the Name of Maccus. 
Gel. Yes, he has not been dead long. He coming once to 


the City of Leiden, and being a Stranger there, had a mind 
to make himſelftaken notice of for an arch Trick ; (for'that 
was his humour) he goes into a Shoemaker's _ and ſa - 


lutes him. The Shoemaker deſirous to ſell his Ware, asks 
him what he would buy: Maccus ſetting his Eyes upon a 


pair of Boots that hung up there, the Shoemaker ask d him, 


if he'd buy any Boots; Maccus aſſenting to it, he looks out 
a pair that would fit him, and when he had ſound em brings 
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*em out very readily, and as the uſual way is, draws em on. 
 Maccus being very well fitted with a pair of Boots, how well, 
ſays he, would a pair of double ſol'd Shoes agree with theſe 
Boots? The Shoemaker\aſks him, if he would have a pair of 
Shoes too. He aſſents, a wa look'd out preſently and put 

t 


e Boots, commends the Shoes. 
The Shoemaker glad in his mind to hear him talk ſo, ſeconds 
him as he commended em, 15 ing to get a better Price, 

vote ſo well. And by this time 
they were grown a little familiar; then ſays Maccus, tell me 


upon your word, whether it never was your hap, when you 


had fitted a Man with Boots and Shoes, as you have me, to 
have him go away without paying for em? No, never in all 
my life, ſays he. But ſays Maccus, if ſren a thing ſhould 
happen to you, what would you do in the cafe ? Why quoth 
the Shoemaker, I'd run after him. Then ſays Maccus, but 
are you in jeſt or in earneſt? In earneſt, ſays the other, and 
I'd do it in earneſt too. Says Maccus, Fl try whether you 
ill or no. See I run for the Shoes, and you're to follow me, 


and out he runs in a Minute; the Shoemaker follows him 


immediately as faſt as ever he could run, crying out, ſtop 
Thief, ſtop Thief; this Noiſe brings the People out of their 


Houſes: Maccus laughing, hinders them from laying hold 
of him by this device, don't ſtop me ſays he, we are 9 


a Race for a Wager of a pot of Ale; and ſo they all ſto 
ſtill and look'd on, thinking the Shoemaker had craftily 
made that out- cry that he might have the opportunity to 
get before him. At laſt the Shoemaker being tir'd with 
running, gives out, and goes ſweating, puffing and blowin 
home again: ſo Maccus got the Prize. Ge. Maccus indee 
eſcap'd the Shoemaker, but did not eſcape the Thief. Po. 
Why fo ? Ge. Becauſe he carried the Thief along with him. 
Perhaps be might not have Money at that time, but paid 
for em afterwards. Ge. He might have indicted him for a 
Robbery. Po. That was attempted afterwards, but now 
the Magiſtrates knew Maccus. Ge. What did Aſaccus ſay 
for himſelf? Po. Do you aſk what he ſaid for himſelf, inf 
good a Cauſe as this? The Plaintiff was in more danger 
than the Defendant. Ge. How ſo? Po. Becauſe he Pex a 
him in an Action of Defamation, and proſecuted him upon 
the Statute of Rhelms, which ſays, that he that charges a 
Man with what he can't prove, ſhall ſuffer the Penalty, which 
the Defendant was to ſuffer if he had been convicted. He 


_ deny'd that he had medled with another Man's Goods without 


his leave, but that he put 'em upon him, and that there was 
no mention made of any thing of a price; but that * worry 
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leng'd the Shoemaker to run for a Wager, and that he ac- 
cepted the challenge, and that he had no reaſon to complain 
becauſe. he had outrun. him. Ge. This Action was pretty 
much like that of the ſhadow of the Aſs. Well, but what 
then? Po. When they had had laughing enough at the Mat- 
ter, one of the ucges invites Maccus to Supper, and paid 
the Shoemaker his Money. . Juſt ſuch another thing happen d 
at Daventer, when I was a Boy. It was at a time when tis 
the Fiſhmonger's Fair, and the Butchers time to be ſtarvd. 
A certain Man ſtood at a Fruiterer's Stall, or Oporopoliſt's, if 


man, and he ſtar'd very hard upon the Ware ſhe had to fell. 
She, according as the cuſtom is, invites him to have what he 
had a mind to; and perceiving he ſer. his Eyes upon ſome 
Figs, Would you pleaſe to have Figs, ſays ſhe? they are 
very fine ones. He gives her a nod. She: aſks him how 
many pound, would you have five pound ſays ſhe? He nods 
again; ſhe turns him five pound into his Apron. While ſhe 


very gravely. When ſhe comes out to take her Money, her 
Chap was gone; ſhe follows him, making more noiſe than 
haſte h ET He, taking no notice, goes on; at laſt a 
great many e e at the Woman's out- cry, he 
Rands ſtill, pleads his 


there was very good Sport, he denies that he bought any _— 9 


Figs of her, but that ſhe gave em him freely; if ſhe had a 


mind to have a trial for it, he would put in an appearance, TY 
Ge. Well, I'll tell you a Story not much unlike yours, nor 9 | 
| 


pamegy not much inferior to it, ſaving it has not ſo cele- 
brated an Author as Maccus. Pythagoras divided the Mar- 
ket into three ſorts of Perſons, thoſe that went thither to 
ſell, thoſe that went thither to buy; both theſe ſorts were 2 
careful ſort of People, and therefore unhappy : others came 
to ſee what was there to be fold, and what was done; theſe 
only were the happy People, becauſe being free from Care, 
they took their e freely. And this he ſaid was the 
manner that a Philoſopher convers'd in this World, as they 
do in a Market. But there is a fourth kind of Perſons that 
walk about in our Markets, who neither buy nor ſell, nor are 
idle Spectators of what others do, but lie upon the catch to 
ſteal what they can. And of this laſt ſort there are ſome 
that are wonderful dextrous. You would {wear they were 


born under a lucky Planet. Our Entertainer gave us a Tale 


with an Fefe I'll give. you one with a Prologue. to it. 
Now you ſhall hear what happen'd lately at Antwerp. An 


old Prieſt had receiv'd there a pretty bandſom ſum of Mo- 
| 7 5 | Oe Xu ney, 
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ney, but it was in Silver. A Sharper has his Eye upon him; 
he goes to the Prieſt, who had put his Money in a large Bag in 
his Caſſock, where it boug'd out; he ſalutes him very civilly, 
and tells him that he had Orders to buy a Surplice, which is 
the chief Veſtment us'd in performing Divine Service, for the 
Prieſt of his Pariſh; he intreats him to lend him a little aſſiſt- 
ance in this matter, and to go with him to thoſe that ſell ſuch 
attire, that he might fit one according to his fize, becauſe he 


riſh. This being but a ſmall kindneſs, the old Prieſt promiſes 
to do it very readily. They go to a certain Shop, a Surplice 
is ſhew'd em, the old Prieſt puts it on, the Seller ſays, it 
fits him as exactly as if made ſor him; the Sharper ny 
the old Prieſt before and behind, likes the Surplice very well, 
but only found fault that it was too ſhort before. The 


the fault of the Surplice, but that the. Bag of Money that 
ſtuck out made it look ſhorter there. To be ſhort, the old 
Prieſt lays his Bag down; then they view it over again, and 
while the old Prieſt ſtands with his Back towards it, the 
Sharper catches it up, and runs away as faſt as he could: 
The Prieft runs after him in the Surplice as he was, and the 
Shop-keeper after the Prieſt; the old Prieſt cries out, ſtop 
Thief; the Saleſman cries out, flop the Prieſt; the Sharper 


mad, when they ſaw him run in the open Street in ſuch a 
dreſs : ſo one hindring the other, the Sharper gets clear off. 
Fut. Hanging is too good for ſuch a Rogue. Ge. It is ſo, 
if he be not hang'd already. Ent. I would not have him 
hang'd only, but all thoſe that encourage ſuch monſtrous 


*em for nothing; there's a fellow-feeling between 'em from 
the loweſt to the higheſt. Eut. Well, bur let us return to our 
Stories again. Aſt. It comes to your turn now, if it be meet 


forc'd to keep my turn, I'Il keep it voluntarily; I ſhould be 
a Tyrant and not a King, if I refus'd to comply with thoſe 
Laws I preſcribe to others. Aſt. But ſome Folks ſay, that 
à Prince is above the Law. Zut. That ſaying is not altoge- 
ther falſe, if by Prince you mean that great Prince who was 
call'd Cæſar; and then, if by being above the Law, you 
mean, that whereas others do in ſome meaſure keep 
the Laws by conftraint, he of his own inclination more ex- 
ally obſerves them. For a good Prince is that to the Body 
Politic, which the Mind is to the Body natural. What need 
was there to have {aid a good Prince, when a bad * is no 

| EEO: Bs Oo? 


was much about [the ſame Stature with the Parſon of his ka- 


Seller, leſt he ſhould loſe his Cuſtomer, ſays, that was not 


cries out, ſtop the mad Prieſt; and they took him to be 


Rogues to the damage of the State. Ge. They don't encourage 


to oblige a King to keep his turn. Eut. I won't need to be 
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prince? As an unclean Spirit that poſſeſſes the human body, 


is not the Soul of that Body. But to return to my Story 


and I think that asI am King, it becomes me to tell a 
kingly Story. Lewis King of France, the Eleventh of 
that Name, when his Affairs were diſturb'd at home, took a 
Journey to Burgundy; and there upon the occaſion of a 
hunting, contracted a familiarity with one Conor, a Countr: 

Farmer, but a plain downright honeſt Man; and Kings de- 
light in the Converfation of fuch Men. The King, when he 


went a hunting, us'd often to go to his Houſe ; and as great 


Princes do ſometimes delight themſelves with mean Matters, 
he us d to be mightily pleas'd in eating of his Turni ps. Not 
long after, Lewis having ſettled his Affairs, obtain'd the Go- | 
vernment of the French Nation; Conon's Wife puts him up- 
on remembring the King of his old Entertainment at 
their Houſe, bids him go fo him, and make him a preſent 
of ſome rare Turnips. Conon at firft would not hear: of it, 
ſaying he ſhould loſe his labour, for that Princes took no no- 
tice of ſuch ſmall matters; but his Wife over-perſuaded him. 
Conon picks out a parcel of choice Turnips, and gets ready 
t Pan; but growing hungry by the way, eats em all 
up but one very large one. When Conon had got admiſſion 
into the Hall chat the King was to paſs thro, the King knew 
him preſently, and ſent for him; and he with a great deal of 
chearfulneſs offers his preſent, and the King with as much 
readineſs of mind receives it, commanding one that food 
near him to lay it up very carefully amon bie greateſt Ra- 
rities. He commands Conon to dine with him, and after 
Dinner thanks him; aid Conon being defirous to go back in- 
to his own Country, the King orders him r000 Crowns for 
his Turnip. When the report of this thing, as it is common, 


was ſpread abroad thro the King's Houſhold-Servants, one 


of the Courtiers preſents the King with a very fine Horſe; 
the King knowing that it was his liberality to Coon that 


bad put him upon this, he hoping to make a great Advan- 


tage by it, he a 3 with a great deal of pleaſure, and 
calling a Council of his Nobles, began to debate, with what 

reſent he ſhould make a recompence for ſo fine and valu- 
able a Horſe. In the mean time the giver of the Horſe be- 


= to be fluſhed with expeRation, thinking thus with him- 
ſelf, if he made ſuch a recompence for a poor 'Furnip offer'd 


him by a Country Farmer, how much more magnificently 
will he requite the Preſent of ſo fine a Horſe by a Courtier ? 
When one anſwer d one thing, and another another to the 
King that was conſulting about it, as a matter of great 


Moment, and the deſigning Courtier had been for a long 


1 time 
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time kept in Fools Paradiſe ; at length, ſays the King, it's 
juſt now come into my mind what return to make him, and 
calling one of his Noblemen to him, whiſpers. him in the 
Ear, ids him go fetch him what he found in his Bedcham- 
ber (telling him the place where it lay) choicely wrap'd up 
in Silk ; the n brought, and the King with his own 
hand gives it the Courtier, wrap'd up as it was, ſaying that 
he thought he had richly requited the preſent of the Horſe 
by ſo choice a Rarity, as had coſt him 1000 Crowns. The 


Courtier oing away, and taking off the covering, did not find 


a Coal inſtead of a Treaſure, according to the old Proverb, 


but a dry Turnip: and ſo the biter vas bitten, and ſoundly 


laugh'd at by every body into the bargain., Aſ. But Mr. King, 
if you'll pleaſe to permit me, who am but a Peaſant, to Pt 
of regal Matters, I'll tell you ſomething that comes into my 
mind, by hearing your Story, concerning the ſame Lewis. For 
as one link of a Chain draws on another, ſo one Story draws 


on another. A certain Servant ſeeing a Louſe crawling up- 


on the King's Coat, falling upon his Knees and lifring up 
his Hand, gives notice, that he had a mind to do ſome ſort of 
Service; Lewis offering himſelf to him, he takes off the 
Louſe, and threw it 81 privately; the King asks him 
what it was, he ſeem'd aſham'd to tell him, but the King 
urging him, he confeſs d it was a Eouſe; that's a very good 
985 ys he, for it ſnews me to be a Man, becauſe this ſort 
of Vermin particularly haunts Mankind, eſpecially while 
they are young, and order'd him a preſent of 40 -Crawng 
his good Service. Sometime after, another Perſon (who had 
ſeen how well he came off that had perform'd ſo ſmall a Ser- 
vice) not conſidering that there is a great difference be- 
tween doing a thing ſincerely, and doing it craftily, ap- 
4 7 70 75 the King with the like geſture; and he offering 


imſelf to him, he made a ſhew of taking ſomething off his 


Garment, which he preſently threw away. But when the 


King was urgent upon him, ſeeming unwilling to tell what 


it was, mimicking abundance: of modeſty, he at laſt told 
him it was a Flea; the King perceiving the Fraud, ſays to 
him, what do you make a Dog of me? and orders him to 
be taken away, and inſtead of 40 Crowns orders him 40 
Stripes. Phily. I hear it's no good jeſting with Kings ; for 
as Lions will ſometimes ſtand till 10 be froked, are Lions 
again when they pleaſe, and kill their Play-fellow; juſt ſo 
Princes play with Men. But I'll tell you a Story not much 
_ unlike yours; not to go off from Lewis, who us'd to take 
a pleaſure in tricking Trickſters. He had receiv'd a preſent 

of ten thouſand Crowns from ſomeplace, and as often as the 
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Courtiers 


the oth 


it, ſays he, you muſt 
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Courtiers know the King has gotten any freſh Money, all 
the Officers are preſently upon the hunt to catch ſome part 


of it; this Lewis knew very well, this Money being pour'd 


out upon a Table, he to raiſe all their expectations, thus be- 
1 them, What ſay you; am not a very rich King? Where 
hall I beſtow all this Money? It was preſented. to me, and 


I think it is meet I: ſhould make preſents of it again. Where 


are all my Friends, to whom I am indebted for their good 
Services? Now let em come before this Money's gone. At 


that word a great many came running; every body hop'd 
to get ſome of it, The King taking notice of one that look d 


very wiſhfully upon it, and/as if he would devour it with his 
Eyes, turning to him, ſays, Well Friend what have. you to 


ſay? He inform'd the King, that he had for à long time very 
faithfully kept the King's Hawks, and been at a great Ex- 
pence thereby. One told him one thing; another another, 
every one ſetting out his Service to the beft advantage, and 
ever and anon lying into the bargain. The King heard em 
all very patiently, and approv'd of what they ſaid, This 


Conſultation held a long time, that he might teaze them the 


more, by keeping them betwixt Hope and Deſpair. Among 
the reſt ſtood the Great Chancellor, for the King had or- 
der d him to be ſent for too; be, being wiſer than thereſt, ſays 


never a word of his own good Seryices, but was only a Specta- 


tor of the Comedy. At length the King turning toward him, 


ſays, Well, What ſays my Chancellor to the matter? He is 
the only Man that aſks nothing, and 9802 never a word of 
| 


his good Services, I, ſays the Chancellor, have feceiv d 
more already from your royal Bounty, than I have deſerved, 
I am ſo far ul craving more, that 1 am not deſirous of any 
thing ſo much, as to behave myſelf worthy of the royal bounty 
I have receiv'd. Then ſays the King, you, are the only Man 
C3. | EE SALE 421 by, 13 aa 4 S007 (220; 
of 'em all that does not want Money. Says/the Chancellor, 
I muſt, thank your Bounty that I don't. Then he turns to 
he others, and ſays, I am. the moſt magnificent Prince in the 
World, thatihare ſuch 4 wealthy hee e en. 
dam d all their Expettations, that the Money would be di- 
Qtribured among them, ſince he deſir'd gone of it... When the 
King had play'd upon ech alter this mannor. a pretty while, 


2 
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e made the, Chancellor take, jt all up, and carry ir hone, 


: Day till the next opportunity. Phulog, 
t I'm going to.tell you, wi not ſeem To en- 


- 
- 


erbaps the 


of 


ſuſpicious, that I uſe any Deceit or Colluſion, or think that 1 
have a deſign to deſire to be excus'd. One came to the ſame 
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tertaining. However, -entreat you that you would not be 


then maing d: the ref, who now look d a little ae 
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Lewis, with a Petition that he would beſtow upon him an 
Office that happen'd to be vacant in the Town where he 
liv'd. The King hearing the Petition read, anſwers imme- 
diately,you ſhall not have it; by that means putting him out 
of any future expectation; the Petitioner immediately re- 


rurns the King Thanks, and goes his way. The King ob- 


ſerving the Man's Countenance, perceiv'd he was no block- 
head, and thinking perhaps he might have miſunderſtood 


what he ſaid, bids him be call'd back again. He came back; 


then ſays the King, Did you underſtand what J ſaid to you? 
T did underſtand you, quoth he: Why, what did I ſay? That 


I ſhould not have it, ſaid be. What did you thank me for 


then? Why, ſays he, I have ſome Buſineſs to do at home, 
and therefore it would have been a trouble to me to have here 
danc d attendance after a doubtful hope; now, I look upon it 
à benefit that you have denied me the Office quickly, and fo 1 
count myſelf to have gain'd whatſoever I ſhould have loſt by 
attendance upon it, and gone without it at laſt. By this An- 
ſwer, the King ſeeing the Man to be no blockhead, having 
aſk d him a few Queſtions, ſays he, you ſhall have what you 
aſk d for, that you may thank me twice; and turning to his 
Officers, let, fays he, Letters Patent be made out for this Man 
without delay, that he may not be detain'd here to his detri- 
ment. Eugl. I could tell you a Story of Lewis, but I had 


rather tell one of our 33 who as he was far from 


üding his Money in the Ground, ſo he was very generous to 
thoſe that had ſpent their Eſtates, if they were nobly de- 


ſcended. He being minded to aſſiſt a young Gentleman, 


that had fallen under theſe Circumſtances, ſent him on an 


Embaſſy to demand an hundred thouſand Florins of a certain 


City, but I know not upon what account, But this was the 
Condition of it, that if he by his Dexterity could make any 
more of it, it ſhould be his own. The Embaſſador extor- 
ted fifty thouſand from em, and gave Cæſar thirty of em. 
Cæſar being glad to receive more than he expected, diſ- 
miſſes the Man without aſking any Queſtions. In the mean 
time the Treafurer and Receivers ſmelt the matter, that he 
had receiv'd more than he had paid in; they «>! hm 
Ceſar to ſend for him; he being fentfor, comes immediately: 
Says Maximilian, 1 hear you ave receiv'd fifty thouſand, 


He confeſs'd it. But you have paid in but thirty thouſand. 
He confeſs d that too. Says he, you muſt give an account of 
it. He From he would do it, and went away. But a- 


oing nothing in it, the Officers preſſing the matter, 


gain he 


e was call d again; then ſays Cæſar to him, a little while 


ago, you were order 'd to make up the account, Says he, 1 
« | | e remember 
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remember it, and am ready to do it. Ceſar imagining 
that he had not ſettled it, let him $0 again ; but he 


thus eluding the matter, the Officers inſiſted more preſſing- 


| ty upon it, crying out, it was a great affront to play upon 


C#ſar at this rate. They perſuaded the King to fend for 
him, and make him ballance the account before them. Ceſar 
agrees to it, he is ſent for, comes immediately, and does not 


refuſe to do any thing. Then fays Czſar, did not you pro- 
mile to beds the account? Yes, ſaid he. Well, noo 


ou muſt do it here; here are fome to take your account 
it muſt be put off no longer. The Officers ſat by, with 


Books ready for the purpoſe. The young Man being come 


to this Pinch, replies very ſmartly; Moſt invincible Ceſar, 
1 don't refuſe to give an account, but I am not very well 
Kill'd in theſe fort of Accounts, never having given any, but 
they that fit here are very ready at ſuch Accounts. If I do 
but once ſee how they make up ſuch Accounts, I can very 
eaſily 'imitate em. I entreat you to command them but to 
ſhew me an Example, and they ſhall ſee I am very docible. 
Czſur perceivd what he meant, but they upon whom it 
was ſpoken, did not, and ſmiling, anſwer'd him, you ſay 
true, and what you demand is nothing but what is reaſon- 


able. And ſo diſmiſs'd the young Man. For he intimated 
that they us'd to bring in ſuch Accounts to Ceſar as he 


had, that is, to keep good part of the Money to themſelves. 


Te. Now *tis time that our Story-telling ſhould paſs, as 


they ſay, from better to worſe, from Kings to Anthony a 
rieſt of Lovain, who was much in favour with 9 ſir- 
nam'd the Good ; there are a great many things told of this 


Man, both merrily ſaid, and wittily done, but moſt of em 
were ſomething ſlovenly. For he us d to ſeaſon many of his 
okes with a ſort of Perfume that has not à handſome ſound, 


put a-worſe Scent, I'll pick out one of the cleaneſt of em. 


He had given an invitation to one or two merry Fellows that 
he had met with by chance as he went along; and when 
he comes home, he finds a cold Kitchen ; nor had he 'any 
Money in his Pocket, which was no new thing with him; 
here was but little time for Conſultation: Away he goes, 
and ſays nothing, but going into the Kitchen of a certain 
Uſurer (that was an intimate acquaintance, by reaſon of fre- 
quent dealings with him) when Wo Maid was gone out of the 


Way, he makes off with one of the Brafs pots, with the Meat 
ready boild under his Coat, carries it home, gives it his 
Cook-Maid, and bids her pour out the Meat and Broth into 
another Earthen Pot, and rub the Ufurer's Brafs one till it 
was bright, Having done this, he fends his Boy - the 

awn- 
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Pawn-broker to borrow two Groats upon it, but charges him 
to take a Note, that ſhould be a teſtimonial, that ſuch a Pot 
had been ſent him. The Pawn-broker not knowing the Por, 
being ſcour'd io bright, takes the Pawn, gives him a Note, 
and lays him down the Money, and with that Money the Boy 
buys Wine, and ſo he provided an Entertainment for him. 
By and by, when the 1 Dinner was going to be 
taken up, the Pot was miſſing. He ſcolds at the Cook-Maid; 
ſhe boing put hardly to it, affirmed no body had been in 
the Kitc hen all that Day but Anthony. It ſeem d an ill 
thing to ſuſpect a Prieſt. But however at laſt they went to 
him, ſearch'd the Houſe for the Pot, but no Pot was found. 
But in ſhort, they charg'd him home with the Pot, becauſe 
he was the only Perſon who had been in the Kitchen till the 
Pot was miſſing. He confeſs d that he had borrow'd a Pot, 
but that he had ſent it home again to him, from whom he 
had, it. But they denying it ftifly, and high Words ariſing, 
Ant hony calling ſome Witneſſes, Look you, quoth he, how 
dangerous a thing it is to have to do with Men now-a-days, 
without a Note under their Hands: 1 ſhould have been in 
2 being indifted for Felony, if I had not had the 
2awn-broker's own hand to ſhew. And with that he pro- 
duces the Note of his Hand. They percciv'd the trick, 190 
it made good ſport all the Country pver, that the Pawn- broker 
had lent Money upon his own Porridge-pot,, Men are com- 
monly very well pleas'd with ſuch Tricks, when they are put 
upon ſuch as they have no good ee of, eſpecially ſuch 
as uſe to impoſe upon other Perſons. Adol. In truth, by 
mentioning the Name of Ant hony, you have laid open an 
Ocean of merry Stories; but T1 tell but one, and a ſhort 
one too, that was told me very lately. A certain com- 
pany of jolly Fellows, who are for a hort Life, and a merry 
one, as they call it, were making merry together; among 
the reſt, there was one Anthony, and another Perſon, a 
noted Fellow for an arch trick, a ſecond, Anthony, And as 
tis the cuſtom of Philoſophers, when they meet together to 
| enen ſome Queſtions or other about the ut of nature, 
ſo in this Company a nn was propos d; which was the 
moſt honourable. part of. a Man. One ſaid the Eyes, an. 
- = - ther:faid the Heart, another ſaid the Brain, and others faid 
other Parts; and every one alledg'd ſome Reaſon for his aſſer- 
tion, Anthony was Dia to ſpeak his Mind, and he' gave his 


Opinion that the Mouth was the moſt honourable, and gave 
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ſome reaſon for't, I. can't tell what. Upon that the other 


. 


\ Perſon, that he might thwart Anthony, made anſwer that 
that was the moſt honourable part that we fit upon; and 
E n e - when 
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when every one cry'd out, that was abſurd, he back d it 
with this Reaſon, that he was commo 
honourable that was firſt ſeated, and that this honour was 


* 


commonly done to the part that he ſpoke of. They ap- 


plauded his Opinion, and laughed heartily at it. The Man 


was mightily pleas'd with his Wit, and Anthony ſeem'd to 
have the worſt on't. Anthony turn d the matter off very 
well, ſaying that he had given the prime honour to the 


Mouth, for no other reaſon, but becauſe he knew that the 


other Man would name ſome other part, if it were but out 
of envy to thwart him; a few Days after, when they were 
both invited again to an Entertainment, Anthony going, in, 
finds his Antagoniſt, talking with ſome other Perſons, while 
Supper was getting ready, and turning his Arſe towards him, 
lets a great Fart full in his Face. He being in a violent 
Paſſion, ſays to him, out you ſaucy Fellow, where was you 
drag'd up, At Hogs Norton: Then ſays Anthony, what are 
= angry? If I had ſaluted you with my Mouth, you would 


have anſwer'd me again; but now I ſalute you with the molt 37 
honourable part of the Body in your own opinion, von, 


call me ſaucy Fellow. And ſo Anthony regain'd the Repu- 
tation he had loſt, We have every one told our Tale. 
Now Mr. Judge, it is your. Buſineſs to paſs Sentence. Ge. 
Well, Ell do that, but not before every Man has taken off 
his Glaſs, and I'll lead the way. But talk of the Devil and 
he'll appear. Po. Levinus Panagathus brings no bad 
luck along with him.  Zevs Well, pray what:Diverſion has 


there been among this merry Company? Po. What ſhould 
we do but tell merry Stories till you come? Tev. Well then, 


I'm come to conclude the Meeting. I defire you all to-come 
to morrow to eat a Theological Dinner with me. Ge. You 
tell us of a melancholy Entertainment indeed. Lev. That 
will appear. If you 0 c | has b 

tertaining than your fabulous one, F'lt be content to be a. 
merc'd a Supper; there is nothing more diverting than to 
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The Lying-in Woman. 


The ArxGuMENT. Bb, 

A Lying-in Woman had rather have a Boy than a Girl. 
Cuſtom is a grievous Tyrant. A Woman argues that ſhe's 
ar good as her Husband. The Dignity of em both are 
compar d. The Tongue is a Woman's beft Weapon. The 
Mother herſelf ought to be the Nurſe. She is not the Mo- 
[ ther that bears the Child, but ſhe that nurſes it, The 
[ very Beaſts themſelves ſuckle their own Young, The Nurſes 
Mk corrupts oftentimes both the Genius aud natural Con- 
ſtitution of the Infant. The Souls of ſome Perſons in- 
habit Bodies ill organiz'd. Cato judges it theprincipal 
part of Felicity, to dwell happily. She is ſcarce half a 
Mother that refuſes to bring up what ſhe has brought forth. 
A Mother is called fo from wit Tneerv. And in ſhort, beſides 
the Knowledge of a great many things in nature, here are 

many that occur in morality” © © 


EUTRAPELUS, FABULLA: = 


Eu. H Oneſt Fabulla, I am glad to ſee you; I wiſh you 
* well. Fa. I wiſh you well heartily, Eutrapelus. But 
what's the matter more than ordinary, that you that come 
ſo ſeldom to ſee me, are come now? None of our Family 
has ſeen you this three Years, Eu. I'll tell you, as ED 
to go by the Door, I ſaw the Knocker (called a Crow) ty 
up in a white Cloth, I wonder'd what was the matter. Fa. 
hat! are you ſuch a Stranger in this Country, as not to know Al 
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that that's a Token of a lying-in Woman in that Houſe ? al 
Eu. Why, pray is it not a ſtrange fight to ſee a white Crow? — 


But without jeſting, I did know very well what was the 
matter; but I coal not dream that you that are ſcarce ſix- al 
teen, ſhould learn ſo early the difficult art of getting Chil- Ch 
dren, which ſome can ſcarce attain before they are. thirty. ok 
Fa. As you are Eutrapelus by Name, fo you are by Nature. Ce 
Eu; And ſo are you too. For Fabulla never wants a Fable. l 

And while I was in a quandary, Polygamus came by juſt 10 | Wh 
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the nick of time: Fa. What he that lately buried his-tenth 
Wife? Eu. The very ſame, but I believe you don't know 
that he goes a courting as hotly as if he'd liv'd all his Days 
a Batchelor. I aſk d him what was the matter; he told me 
that in this Houſe the body of a Woman had been difſever'd. 
For what great Crime, ſays I; ſays he, if what is commonly 
reported be true, the Miſtreſs of this Houſe attempted to cir- 
cumciſe her Husband, and with that he went away laughing. 
Fa. He's a mere Wag. Eu. I preſently ran in a-doors to 
congratulate your ſafe delivery. Fa. Congratulate my ſafe de- 
livery if you will, Eutrapelus, you may congratulate my hap 


py delivery when you ſhall ſee him that I have brought forth, 


Ive a proof of himſelf to be an honeſt Man. Eu. Indeed m 

Fabulla, you talk very piouſly and rationally. Fa. Nay, 

am no body's Fabulla, but Petroniuss. Eu. Indeed you 
bear Children for Petronius alone, but you don't live for him 
alone, I believe. But however congratulate you upon this, 
that you have got a Boy. Fa. But why do you think it bet- 
ter to have a Boy than a Girl? Eu. Nay, but rather you 
Petronius's Fabulla, (for now I'm afraid to call you mine) 
ought to tell me what reaſon you Women have to wiſh for 
Boys rather than Girls. Fa. I don't know what other 
People's Minds are; at this time I am glad I have a Boy, 
becauſe ſo it pleas'd God. If it had pleas'd him beſt I ſhould 
have had a Girl, it would have pleas'd me beſt too. Eu. Do 


yy think God has nothing elſe to do but be a Midwife to 


omen in labour? Fa. Pray Eutrapelus, what ſhould he do 
elſe, but preſerve by Propagation what he has founded by 
Creation? Eu. What ſhould he do elſe, good Dame? If he 
were not God, he'd never be able to do what he has to do. 
Chriſtiernus King of Denmark, a religious favourer of the 
Goſpel, is in Exile. Francis King of France, is a ſojourner 
in Spain. I can't tell how well he may bear it, but I am 
ſure he is a Man that deſerves better Fortune. Charles la- 
bours with might and main to enlarge the Territories of his. 
Monarchy. And Ferdinand is mightily taken up about his 
Affairs in Germany. And the Courtiers every where are 
almoſt famiſh'd with hunger after Money. The very Far- 
mers raiſe dangerous Commotions, nor are deter'd from their 
attempts by ſo many Slaughters of Men, that have been made 
already: The People are for ſetting up an Anarchy, and the 
Church goes to ruin with dangerous Factions. Chrilt's ſeam - 
leſs Coat is rent aſunder on all fides. God's Vineyard is 
Gu by more Boars than one. The Authority of the 

lergy with their Tythes, the Dignity of Divines, the 


majeſty of Monks is in danger: Confeſſion nods, Vows ſtag · 


ger, 


Equity? 


ſtronger. Fu. But then they themſelves are exce 


Ty 


ger, the Pope's Conſtitutions 0 to decay, the Eucharfſt is 
call'd in queſtion, and Antichriſt is expected every Day, 
and the whole World ſeems to be in travail to bring forth I 


know not what miſchief. In the mean time the Turks over- 
run all where-c'er ey come, and are ready to invade us and 


lay all waſte, if they ſucceed in what they are about; and do 
you aſk what God has elſe to do? I think he ſhould rather ſee 
to ſecure his own Kingdom in time. Fa. Perhaps that 


which Men make the greateſt account of, ſeems to God of 
no moment. But however, if you will, let us let God alone 


in this Diſcourſe of ours. What is your reaſon to think it is 
ier to bear a Boy than a Girl? It is the part of a pious 


ha 
Pellon to think that beſt which God, who without Contro- 


verſy is the beſt, has given. And if God ſhould give you 
but a Cup made of Chryſtal, would you not give him Thanks 
for it? Fa. Yes, I would. Eu. But what if he ſhould give 

ou one of common Glaſs, would you give him the like 
Thanks? But I'm afraid inſtead of a you, by this 


Diſcourſe, I ſhould make you uneaſy. Fa. Nay a Fabulla 
can be in no danger of 2 hurt by a Fable. I have lain 


in now almoſt a Month, and I am ſtrong enough for a match 
at wreſtling. Eu. Why don't you get out of your Bed then? 
Fa. The King has forbid me. Eu. What King? Fa. Nay 
a Tyrant rather. Eu. What Tyrant prithee? Fa. I'll tell 
you in one Syllable. (Mos) Cuſtom. Eu. Alas! How 
many wr does that Tyrant exact beyond the bounds of 
ut let us go on to talk of our Chryſtal and 

our common Glaſs, Fa. I believe you judge, that a 
Male is naturally more excellent and ſtrong than a Female. 
Eu. I believe they are. Fa. That is Mens Opinion. But 
are Men any thing longer liv'd than Women? Are they 
free from Diſtempers? Eu. No, but in the 3 = 
d b 

Camels in ſtrength. Eu. But befides, the Male was td 
firſt. Fa. So was Adam before Chriſt. Artiſts uſe to be 
moſt exquiſite in their later Performances. Eu. But God 
put the Woman under ſubjection to the Man. Fa. It does 


not follow of conſequence, that he is the better becauſe he 


commands, he ſubjeQs her as a Wife, and not purely as a 


Woman; and befides that he fo puts the Wife under ſub- 


jection, that tho they have each of them Power over the 
other, he will have the Woman to be obedient to the Man, 


not as to the more excellent, but to the more fierce Perſon. 
Tell me, Eutrapelus, which is the weaker Perſon, he that 


yields to another, or he that is yielded to? Eu. P'll grant 
you that, if you will explain to me, what Paul meant when 


he 


— an 
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he wrote to the Corinthians; that Chriſt was the Head of 
the Man, and 'Man the Head of the Moman; and again, 
when he faid, that 4 Man was the Image and Glory of God, 
and a Woman the Glory of the Man. Fa. Well! Pllreſolve 
you that, if you anſwer me this Queſtion,” Whether or no it 
is given to Men alone, to be the Members of Chriſt. Eu. God 
forbid, that is given to all Men and Women roo by Faith. 
Fa. How comes it about then, that when there is but one 
Head, it ſhould not be common to all the Members? And 
befides that, ſince God made Man in his on Image, whe- 
ther did he expreſs this Image in the ſhape of his Body, or 
the endowments of his:Mind ? En. In the endowments of 
his Mind. Fa: Well, and I pray what have Men in theſe 
more excellent than we have? In both Sexes, there are 
many Drunkenneſſes, Brawls, Fightings, Murders, Wars, 
Rapines, and Adulteries. Eu. But we Men alone fight for 
our Country. Fa. And you Men often deſert from yout 
Colours; and run away like Cowards ;-and:it is not always 
for'the fake of your Country that you'leaveiybur Wives and 
Children, but er the ſake of a little naſty Pay; and worſe 
than Fencers at the Bear- Garden, you deliver up your Bo- 
; dies to a ſlaviſh neceſſity of being kilbd, or yourſelves killing 
7 others. And now aſter all your boaſting of your warlike 
Proweſs, there is none of you all, but if you had once en- 
0 perienc d what it is to bring a Child into the World, 


| would rather be plac'd ten times in the front of a Battle, 
d than'utidergo once what we mult fo'\often. An Army does 
a not always fight, and when it does, the whole Army is not 
e. always engag' d. Such as you are ſet in the main Body, 
it others are kept for Bodies of Reſerve, and ſome are fafoly 
y 1 es the Rear; and laſtly, many ſave themſelves; by 
re zrrendring,' and ſome by running away. We are obliged to 


encounter Death, hand to hand. Eu, I have hearditheſs 
Stories before now; but the Queſtion is, Whether they ate 
true or not? Fa. Too true. Eu. Well then, Fabrullaz 
would you have me perſuade your Husband never td touch 
ou more? For if 2 you'll be ſecurè from that Danger. 
ab. In truth, there is nothing in the World I am more 
deſirous of, if you were able to effect it. Eu. If I do per- 
ſuade him to it, what ſhall I have for my Pains? Fa. II 
the preſent you with half a ſeore dry'd Neats-Tongues. Eu. 1 
had rather have them than the Tongues of ten Nightingales. 
Well, 1 don't diſſike the Condition, but we won't make the 
bargain obligatory, before we have agreed on the Articles. 
Fa. And if you pleaſe, you may add any other Article. 
Zu. That ſhall be according you are in the mind after 
Fee | | your 
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your Month is up. Fa. But why not according as 1 am in 


the mind now? Eu. Why, I'll tell you, becauſe I am afraid 
you will not be in the — mind then; and ſo you would 


ve double Wages to pay, and 1 double Work to do, of 


perſuading and diſſuading him. Fa. Well, let it be as you 
will then. But come on, ſhew me why the Man is better 
than the Woman. Eu. I perceive. you have a mind to 


engage with me in Diſcourſe, but I think it more adviſeable 


to yield to you at this time. At another time I'll attack 


you when I have furniſhed myſelf with Arguments; but not 


without a ſecond neither. For where the Tongue is the 
Weapon, that: decides the Quarrel; ſeven Men are ſcarce 
able to deal with one Woman. Fa. Indeed the Tongue is 
a Woman's Weapon; but you Men are not without it nei- 


ther. Eu. Perhaps ſo, but where is your little Boy? Fa. In 
the next Room. Eu. What is he doing there, cooking the 


Pot? Fa. Lou Trifler, he's with his Nurſe. Eu. What 
Nurſe do you talk of? Has he any Nurſe but his Mother? 
Fa. Why not? It is the faſhion. Eu. Nou quote the worſt 
Author in the World, Fabulla, the Faſhion; tis the faſhion 
to do amiſs, to game, to whore, to cheat, to be drunk, and 
to play the rake. - Fa. My Friends would have it ſo; they 
were of opinion I ought to favour myſelf, being y In 
But if Nature gives Strength to conceive, it — s gives 
Strength to give Suck too. Fa. That may be. Eu. Prithee 
tell me, don't you think Mother is a very pretty Flaws 2 


uld be call'd 


would you endure it, that another Woman ſhould | 
the Mother of your Child? Fa. By no means. Eu. Why 
then do you voluntarily make another Woman more than 
half the Mother of what you have brought into the World ? 
Fa. O fy! Eutrapelus, I don't divide my Son in two, I am 
inticely his Mother, and no body in the World elſe. Eu. Nay 
Fabulla, in this caſe Nature herſelf blames you to your Face. 
Why is the Earth call'd the Mother of all things? Is it be- 


-auſe 1 ? Nay, much rather, becauſe ſne 
produ 


nouri ſhes thoſe things ſhe ces: that which is produced 
by Water, is fed by Water. There is not a living Creature 
or a Plant that grows on the face of the Earth, that the 
Earth does not feed with irs o,n moiſture. Nor is there 
any living Creature that does not feed its own Off: ſpring. 
Owls, Lions, and Vipers, feed their own Young, and does 
Womankind make her Off- ſpring off-caſts? Pray, what can 
be more cruel than they are, that turn their Off- ſpring out 


of Doors for lazineſs, not to ſupply them with Food? Fa. 


That you talk of is abominable. Eu. But Womankind don't 


| abomi- 
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ther's aid and help with its Voice, which they ſay will 


neither wholeſom in body, nor honeſt, who has more regard 


caſe, ſhe is as healthful as yourſelf, and more too; do you 
think there is no difference between your little tender Iu- 


riſh'd wich Warmth it has been accuſtomed to, and its being | 
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abomiinate it. Is it not a ſort of turning out of Doors, to 
commit. a tender little Infant, yet reaking of the Mother, 
breathing the very Air of the Mother, imploring the Mo- 


affect even a brute Creature, to a Woman perhaps that is 


to a little Wages, than to your Child? Fa. But they have 
made choice of a wholeſom, ſound Woman. Eu. Of this 
the Doctors are better Judges than yourſelf. - But put the 


fant's ſucking its natural and familiar Milk, and being che- 


forc'd to accuſtom itſelf to thoſe of a Stranger? Wheat being 
fown in a ſtrange Soil, degenerates into Oats or ſmall Wheat. 
A Vine being tranſplanted: into another Hill, e 
nature. A Plant when it is pluck'd from its Parent Earth, 
withers, and as it were dies away, and does in a manner the 
ſame when it is tranſplanted from its Native Earth. Fa. Nay, 
but they ſay, Plants that have been tranſplanted and grafted, 
loſe their wild Nature, and produce better Fruit. Eu. But 
not as ſoon as ever they peep out of the Ground, good Ma- 
dam. There will come a time, a Grace of God, when you 
will ſend away your young Son from you out of Doors, to be 
accompliſh'd with Learning and undergo harſh Diſcipline, 
and which indeed is rather the Province of the Father than 
of the Mother. But now its tender Age calls for - Indul- 
gence. And befides, whereas the Food, according as it is con- 
tributes much to the health and ſtrength of the Body, ſo more 
eſpecially. it is eſſential to take care, with what Milk that 


little; tender, ſoft Body be ſeaſon'd. For Horace s ſaying takes 


place here: What is bred in the Bone, will never out of the 
Fleſh. Fa. I don't fo much concern myſelf as to his Body, 
ſo his Mind be but as I would have it. Ex. That indeed 
is piouſſy ſpoken, but not philoſophically. Fa. Why not? 
Eu. Why do you when you ſhred Herbs, complain your 
Knife is blunt, and order it to be whetted ? Why do' you 
reject a blunt pointed Needle, when that does not 'deprive 
you of your Art? Fa. Art is not wanting, but an unfit In- 
ſtrument hinders the exerting it. Eu. Why do they that 
have much occaſion to uſe their Eyes, avoid Darnel and 
Onions? Fa. Becauſe they hurt the Sight. Bu. Is it not 
the Mind that ſees? Fa. It is, for thoſe that are dead ſee no- 
thing. But what can a Carpenter do with an Ax whoſe 
edge is ſpoiled? Eu. Then you do acknowledge the _—_ 
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the Organ of the Mind. Fa. That's plain. Eu. And you 
grant that in a vitiated Body the Mind either cannot act at 
all, or if it does, it is with inconvenience. Fa. Very likely. 
Eu. Well, I find I have an intelligent Perſon to deal with; 

ſuppoſe the Soul of a Man was to paſs into the Body of a 
Cock, would it make the ſame ſound it does now? Fa. No 


to be ſure. Eu. What would hinder? Fa. Becauſe it would 


want Lips, Teeth, and a Tongue, like to that of a Man. 
It has neither the Epiglottis, nor the three Cartilages, that 


are moved by three Muſcles, to which Nerves are joined that 


come from the Brain; nor has it Jaws and Teeth like a Man's. 
Eu. What if it ſnould go into the Body of a Swine? Fa. Then 
it would grunt like a Swine. Eu. What if it ſhould paſs into 


the Body ofa Camel? Fa. It would make a noiſe like a Camel. 


Eu. What if it ſnould paſs into the Body of an Aſs, as it 
happened to Apuleius? Fa. Then I think it would bray as 
an Aſs does. Eu. Indeed he is a proof of this, who when 
he had a mind to call after Ceſar, having contracted his 


Lips as much as he poſſibly could, ſcarce pronounced O, but 


could by no means pronounce Cæſar. The ſame Perſon, 


when having heard a Story, and that he might not forget it, 


would have written it, reprehended himſelf for his fooliſh 


thought, when he beheld his ſolid Hoofs. Fu. And he had 


Cauſe enough. Eu. Then it follows that the Soul does not 


ſee well thro purblind Eyes. The Ears hear not clearly. 


when flop'd with filth. The Brain ſmells not ſo well when 
oppreſs d with Phlegm ; and a Member feels not ſo much 

hen it is benumbed; the Tongue taſtes leſs, when vitiated 
with ill humours. Fa. Theſe things can't be deny d. En. 
And for no other Cauſe, but becauſe the Organ is vitiated. 


Fa. I believe the ſame. Eu. Nor will you deny, I ſuppoſe, 


that ſometimes it is vitiated by Food and Drink. Fa. III 
rant that too, but what ſignifies that to the goodneſs of the 
Mind Eu. As much as Darnel does to a clear Eyeſight. 


Fa. Becauſe it vitiates the Organ. Eu. Well anſwered. 


But ſolve me this Difficulty, why it is that one underſtands 


quicker than another, and has a better Memory; why one is 


more prone to anger than another; or is more moderate in 
his Reſentment? Fg. It proceeds from the diſpoſition of the 
Mind. Eu. That won't do. Whence comes it that one 
who was formerly of a very ready Wit and a retentive Me- 


mory, becomes afterwards ſtupid and forgetful, either by a 


Blow or a Fall, by Sickneſs or old Age? Fa. Now you ſeem 


to play the Sophiſter with me. Ex. Then do you play the 
Sophiſtreſs with me. Fg. I ſuppoſe you would infer, that * 
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the Mind ſees and hears by the Eyes and Ears, ſo by ſome 


Organs it alſo underſtands, remembers, loves, hates, is pro- 
voked and appeas'd. Eu. — Fa. But pray what are 


thoſe Organs, and where are they ſituated? Eu. As to the 
Eyes, you ſee where they are. Fa. I know well enough 
la the Ears and the Noſe and the Palate are; and that 
the Body is all over ſenſible of the touch, unleſs when ſome 
Member is ſeized with a Numbneſs. Eu. When a Foot is 
cut off, yet the Mind underſtands. Fa. It does fo, and when 
a Hand is cut off too. Eu. A Perſon that receives a violent 
blow on the Temples, or hinder part of his Head, falls down 
like one that is dead, and is unſenſible. Fa, I have ſome- 


times ſeen that myſelf. Eu. Hence it is to be collected that 


the Organs of the Will, Underſtanding, and Memory, are 

laced within the Scull; being not ſo craſs as the Eyes and 

ars, and yet are material, in as much as the moſt ſubtile 
Spirits that we have in the Body are corporeal. Fa. And 
can they be vitiated with Meat and Drink too? Eu. Les. 
Fa. The Brain is a great way off from the Stomach. Eu. 
And ſo is the Funnel of a Chimney from the Fire- hearth, 
yet if you fit upon it you'll feel the Smoke. Fa. I ſhan't 
try that Experiment. Eu. Well, if you won't believe me, 
ask the Storks. And ſo it is of Moment what Spirits, and 
what Vapours aſcend from the Stomach to the Brain, and 
the Organs of the Mind. For if theſe are crude or cold, 


they ſtay in the Stomach, Fa. Pſhaw! you're deſcribing 


to me an Alembick, in which we diſtil Simple-Waters. 


Eu. You don't gueſs much amiſs. For the Liver, to which 


the Gall adheres, is the Fire-place; the Stomach, the Pan; 
the Scull the top of the Still; and if you pleaſe you may call 
the Noſe the Pipe of it. And from this flux, or reflux of 


Humours, almoſt all manner of Diſeaſes proceed, according 


as a different humour falls down after a different manner, 


ſometimes into the Eyes, ſometimes into the Stomach, 
ſometimes into the Shoulders, and ſometimes into the Neck, 


and elſewhere. And that you may underſtand me the better, 
why do thoſe that guzzle a great deal of Wine have bad 
Memories? Why are thoſe that feed upon light Food, not 
of ſo heavy a Diſpoſition? Why does Coriander help the 
Memory? Why does Hellebore purge the Memory? Why 


does a great Expletion : cauſe an Epilepſy, which at once 


brings a Stupor upon all the Senſes, as in a profound Sleep? 
In the laſt place, as violent Thirſt or Want weaken the 


ſtrength of Wit or Memory in Boys, ſo Food eaten immo- 


derately makes Boys dull- headed; if we believe Ari/tozle, in 
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too much matter. Fu. Why chen, is the Mind corporeal, 
ſo as to be affected with corporeal things? Eu. Indeed the 
Natur itſelf of the rational Soul is not corrupted; but the 
Power and Action of it are impeded by the Organs bein 
vitiated, as the Art of an Artiſt will ſtand him in no Head 
if he has not Inſtruments. Fa. Of what Bulk, and in what 
Form is the Mind? Eu. You aſk a ridiculous Queſtion, 
what Bulk and Form the Mind is of, when you have allow'd it 
to be incorporeal. Fa. I mean the Body that is felt. Eu. Nay, 
thoſe Bodies that are not to be felt are the moſt perfect 
Bodies, as God and the Angels. Fa. I have heard that God 
and Angels are Spirits, but we feel the Spirit. Eu. The 
Holy Scriptures condeſcend to thoſe low Expreſſions, becauſe 
of the dulineſs of Men, to ſignify a Mind pure from all Com- 
merce of ſenſible Things. Fa. Then what is the difference 
between an Angel and a Mind? Eu. The ſame that is be- 
tween a Snail and a Cockle, or if you like the Compariſon 
better, a Tortoiſe. Fu. Then the Body is rather the habi- 
tation of the Mind than the Inſtrument of it. Eu. There is 
no abſurdity in calling an adjun& Inſtrument an Habitation. 
Philoſophers are divided in, their Opinions about this. Some 
call the Body the Garment of the Soul, ſome the Houſe, 
ſome. the Inſtrument,” and ſome the Harmony; call it by 
- which of theſe you will, it will follow that the Actions of the 
Mind are impeded by the Affections of the Body. In the 
firſt place, if the Body is to the Mind that, which a Garment 
is to the Body, the Garment of Hercules informs us how much 
a Garment contributes to the Health of the Body, not to take 
any notice of colours of Hairs or of Skins. But as to that Que- 
ſtion, whether one and the ſame Soul is capable of wearing 
dut many Bodies, it ſhall be left to Pythagoras. Fa: If ac- 
cording to Pythagoras, we could make uſe of change of 
Bodies, as we do of Apparel, it would be convenient to take 
a fat Body, and of a thick Texture, in Winter time, and a 
thinner and lighter Body in Summer time. Eu. But I am 
of the opinion, that if we wore out our Body at laſt as we do 
our Clothes, it would not be convenient; for ſo having worn 
out many Bodies, the Soul it ſelf would grow old and die. 
#2. It would not truly. Eu. As the ſort of Garment that is 
worn hath an influence on the health and agility of the Buoy 
ſo it is of great moment what Body the Soul wears. Fu. If 
indeed the Body is the Garment of the Soul, I ſee a great 
many that are dreſsd after a very different manner, Eu. 
Right, and yet ſome part of this matter is in our own Power, 
how conveniently” our Souls Thall be clothed. Fa. Come, 
have done with the Garment, and ſay 2 
60. the 
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the Habitation. Eu. But Fabulia, that what I ſay to you 
mayn't be thought a Fiction, the Lord Feſus calls his 


Body a Temple, and the Apoſtle Peter calls his a Taber- 
 naacle.. And there have been ſome that have call'd the Body 


the Sepulchre of the Soul. Suppoſing it was call'd owwe, as 
tho it were . Some call it the Priſon of the Mind, 
and ſome the Fortreſs or fortify'd Caſtle. The Minds of 
Perſons that are pure in every Parr, dwell in the Temple. 
They whoſe Minds are not taken up with the love of cor- 
poreal Things, dwell in a Tent, — are ready to come forth 
as ſoon as the Commander calls. The Soul of thoſe that are 
not wholly blinded with vices and filthineſs, ſo that they 
never breathe after the air of Goſpel Liberty, lies in a Sepul- 
chre. But they that wreſtle hard with their Vices, and can't 
yet be able to do what they would do, their Soul dwells in a 
Priſon, whence they frequently cry out to he Deliverer of all, 
Bring my Soul out of Priſon that I may praiſe thy Name. 
They who fight ſtrenuouſly with Satan, watching and guard- 
ing againſt his Snares, who goes about as 4 roaring Lion, 
Secking whom he may devour ; their Soul is as it were in a 
Gariſon, out of which they muſt not go without the Ge- 
neral's Leave. Fa. If the Body be the Habitation or Houſe 
of the Soul, I ſee a great many whoſe. Mind is very illy 
ſeated. Eu. It is fo, that is to ſay, in Houſes where it 
rains in, that are dark, expoſed to all Winds, that are 
ſmoaky, damp, decay'd and ruinous, and ſuch as are filthy 
and infected: and yet Cato accounts it the principal bl 
Eu 


_ neſs of a Man, to dwell handſomly. Fa. It were tolera 


if there was any paſſing out of one Houſe into another. b 
There's no going out, before the Landlord calls out. But 
tho we can't go out, yet we may by our Art and Care make 
the Habitation of our Mind commodious; as in a Houſe the 
Windows are changed, the Floor taken up, the Walls are 
either plaiſtered or wainſcotted, and the fituation may be 
purified with Fire or Perfume. But this is a very dad 


matter, in an old Body that is near its ruin. But it is of 


great advantage to the Body of a Child, to take the care of 
it that it ought to be taken preſently after its Birth. Fa. You 
would have Mothers and Nurſes to be Doctors. Bu. 80 in- 
deed I would, as to the choice and moderate ule of Meat, 
Drink, Motion, Sleep, Baths, Unions, Frictions, and Cloth- 
ings. How many are there, think you, who are expos'd to 
grievous Diſeaſes and Vices, as Epilepſies, Leanneſs, Weak- 
neſs, Deafneſs, broken Backs, crooked Limbs, a weak Brain, 
diſturbed Minds, and for no other reaſon than that their 
Nurſes have not taken a due care of them. Fa. I wonder 
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you are not rather a Franciſcan than a Painter, who preach 
ſo finely, Eu. When you are a Nun of - ty". of 
St. Clare, then I'll be a Franciſcan, and preach to you: 
Fa. In Truth, I would fain know what the Soul is, about 
which we hear ſo much, and talk of ſo often, and no body 
has ſeen, Eu. Nay, every body ſees it that has Eyes. 
Fs. I ſee Souls painted in the ſhape of little Infants, but 
why do they put Wings to them as they do to Angels ? 
Eu. Why, becauſe if we can give any credit to the Fables 
of Socrates, their Wings were broken by their falling from 
Heaven. Fa. How then are they ſaid to fly up to Heaven? 
Eu. Becauſe Faith and Charity make their Wings grow 
again. He that was weary of this Houſe of his Body, begg' d 
for theſe Wings, when he cry d out, Who will give me 5 
Wings of a Dove that I may fly away, and be at reſt. Nor 
has the Soul any other Wings, being incorporeal, nor any 
Form that can be beheld with the Eyes of the Body. But 
thoſe things that are perceiv'd by the Mind, are more cer- 
tain. Do you believe the Being of God? Fa. Yes, I do. 
Eu. But nothing is more inviſible than God. Fa. He is 
ſeen in the Works of Creation. Eu. In like manner the Soul 
is ſeen in Action. If you would know how it acts in a living 
Body, conſider a dead Body. When you ſee a Man Feel, 
See, Hear, Move, Underſtand, Remember and Reaſon, 
you ſee the Soul to be in him with more certainty than you 
ſee this Tankard; for one Senſe may be deceiv'd, but fo 
many proofs of the Senſes cannot deceive you. Fa. Well 
then, if you can't ſhew me the Soul, paint it out to me, juſt 
as you would the King, whom I never did ſee. Eu. I have 
Ariſtotle's Definition ready for you. Fa. What is it? for 
they ſay he was a very good Decypherer of every thing. 
En. The Soul is the At of an Organical, Phyſical Body, 
having Life: in Potentia. Fa. Why does he rather call it 
an Act, than a Journey or Way? Eu. Here's no regard ei- 
ther to Coachmen or Horſemen, but a bare Definition of the 
Soul. And he calls the Form Act, the nature of which is to- 
act, when it is the property of matter to ſiffer., For all 
natural motion of the Body proceeds from the Soul. And 
the motion of the Body is various. Fa. I take that in, but 
why does he add of an Organical. Eu. Becauſe the Soul 
does nothing but by the help of Organs, that is, by the in- 
ſtruments of the Body. Fa. Why does he ſay Phy/acal ? 
Eu. Becauſe Dædalus made ſuch a Body to 3 and 
therefore he adds, having life in Potentia. Form does not 
act upon every thing; but upon a Body that is capable. Fa. 
What if an Angel ſhould paſs into the Body of a Man. 


aw)” 


Eu. He would act indeed, but not by the. natural Organs, 


nor would he give Life to the Body if the Soul was abſent _ 
from it. Fa. Have I had all the account that is to be given 
of the Soul? Eu. You have Ariſtotle's account of it. Fa. 
Indeed I have heard he was a very famous Philoſopher, and 
1 am afraid that the College of Sages would prefer a Bill of 
Hereſy: againſt me, if I ſhould ſay any thing againſt him; 
but elſe all that he has ſaid concerning the Soul of a Man, is 
as applicable to the Soul of an Aſs or an Ox. Eu. Nay, 
that's true, or to a Beetle or a Snail. - Fa. What difference 
then is there between the Soul of an Ox, and that of a Man? 
Eu. They that ſay the Soul is nothing elſe but the Har- 
mony of the * of the Body, would confeſs that there 
was no great difference; and that this Harmony being in- 
terrupted, the Souls of both of them do periſh. The Soul 
of a Man and an Ox is not diſtinguiſhed ; but that of an Ox 
has leſs knowledge than the Soul of a Man, Arid there are 
ſome Men to be ſeen that have leſs Underſtanding than an 
Ox. Fa. In truth, they have the Mind of an Ox. Eu. This 
indeed concerns you, that according to the quality of your 
Guittar, your Muſick will be the ſweeter, Fa. I own. it. 
Eu. Nor is it of ſmall moment of what Wood, and in what 
ſhape your Guittar is made. Fa, Very true. Eu. Nor are 
Fiddle-{trings made of the Guts of every Animal. Fa. So I 
have heard. Eu. They grow ſlack or tight by the moiſture 
and drineſs of the circumambient Air, and will ſometimes 
break. Fa. I have ſeen that more than once. Eu. On this 
account you may do uncommon ſervice to your little Infant, 
that his Mind may have an Inſtrument well tempered, and 
not vitiated, not relaxed by ſloth, nor ſqueaking with wrath, 
nor hoarſe with intemperate drinking. For. Education and 
Diet oftentimes impreſs us with theſe Affections. Fa. III 
take your Counſel; but I want to hear how you can defend 
Ariſtotle. En. He indeed in general deſcribes the Soul, 
Animal, Vegetative, and Senſitive. The Soul gives. Lite, 
but every thing that has Life is not an Animal. For Trees 
live, grow old and die; but they have no Senſe ; tho' ſome 
attribute to them a {ſtupid ſort of Senſe. In things that ad- 
here one to another, there is no Senſe to be perceived, but 
it is found in a Sponge by thoſe that pull it off. Hewers 
diſcover a Senſe in Timber-Trees, if we may believe them: 
For they ſay, that if you ſtrike the Trunk of a Tree that you 
deſign to hew down, with the Palm of your Hand, asWood- 
mongers uſe to do, it will be harder to cut. that 'Tree, down 
becauſe it has contracted itſelf with fear. But that which 
has life apd feeling is an Animal, But nothing hinders. your 
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which does not feel, from being a Vegetable, as Muſhrooms, 
Beets, and Coleworts. Fa. If they have a ſort of Life, 
a ſort of Senſe, and Motion in their growing, what hin 
ders but that they may be honoured with the Title of Ani- 
mals? Eu. Why the Antients did not think fit to call them 
ſo, and we muſt not deviate from their Ordinances, nor does 
it ſignify much as to what we are upon. Fa. But J can't bear 
the Thoughts on't, that the Soul of a Beetle and of a Man 
ſhould be the ſame. © Eu. Good Madam, it is not the ſame, 
ſaving in ſome Reſpects; your Soul animates, vegetates, and 
renders your Body ſenſible; the Soul of the Beetle animates 
his Body: For that ſome things act one way and ſome ano- 
ther, that the Soul of a Man acts differently from the Soul 
of a Beetle, partly proceeds from the Matter; a Beetle nei- 
ther fings nor ſpeaks, becauſe it wants Organs fit for theſe 
Actions. Fa. Why then you ſay, that if the Soul of a Bee- 
tle ſhould paſs into the Body of a Man, it would a& as the 
human Soul does. Eu. Nay, I ſay not, if it were an an- 
gelical Soul: And there is no Difference between an Angel 
and a human Soul, but that the Soul of a Man was formed 
to act a human Body compos'd of natural Organs, and as the 
Soul of a Beetle will move nothing but the Body of a Bee- 
tle. An Angel was not made to animate a Body, but to be 
capable to underſtand without bodily Organs. Fa. Can the 
Soul do the ſame thing? Eu. It can indeed, when it is 
ſeparated from the Body. Fa. Is it not at its own Diſpoſal, 
while it is in the Body? Eu. No indeed, except ſomething 
happen beſide the common Courſe of Nature. Fa. In truth, 
inflead of one Soul you have given me a great many; an 
animal, a vegetative, a ſenſitive, an intelligent, a remem- 
bring, a willing, an angry, and defiring : One was enough 
for me. Eu. There are different Actions of the ſame Soul, 
and theſe have different Names, Fa. I don't well under- 
ſtand you. Er. Well then, I'll make you underſtand me: 
You are a Wife in the Bed-Chamber, in your Work-ſhop a 
Weaver of Hangings, in your Warehouſe a Seller of them, 
in your Kitchen a Cook, among your Servants a Miſtreſs, 
and among your Children a Mother; and yet you are all 
theſe in the ſame Houſe. Fa. You philoſophize very blunt- 
ly. Is then the Soul ſo in the Body as I am in my Houſe? 
Zu, It is. Fa. But while I am weaving in my Work-ſhop, 
I am not a cooking in my Kitchen. Eu. Nor are you all 
Soul, but' a Soul carrying about a Body, and the Body can't 
be in many Places at the fame Time; but the . 
fimple Form, is ſo in the whole Body, tho it does not act the 
ſame in all Parts of the Body, nor after the * 
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how differently affected ſoever they are: For it underflands 


and remembers in the Brain, it is angry in the Heart, it 
luſts in the Liver, it hears with the Ears, ſees with the Eyes, 
ſmells with the Noſe, it taſtes in the Palate and Tongue, 
and feels in all the Parts of the Body which are adjoined to 
any Nervous Part: But it does not feel in the Hair, nor the 
Ends of the Nails; neither do the Lungs feel of themſelves, 
nor the Liver, nor perhaps the Milt neither. Fa. So that in 


certain Parts of the Body it only animates and vegetates. 


Eu. It ſhould ſeem ſo. Fa. If one and the ſame Soul does 
all theſe things in one and the ſame Man, it follows of Con- 
ſequence, that the Fetus in the Womb of the Mother, both 


feels and underſtands, as ſoon as it begins to grow; which is 


a Sign of Life, unleſs a Man in his Formation has more - 


Souls than one, and afterwards the reſt giving Place, one 
acts all. So that at firſt a Man is a Plant, then an Animal, 


and laſtly a Man. Eu. Perhaps Ariſtorle would not think 
what you ſay abſurd : I think it is more probable, that the 


rational Soul is infus'd with the Life, and that like a little 
Fire that is buried as it were under too great a re of 


green Wood, it cannot exert its Power. Fa. Why then is the 
Soul bound to the Body that it acts and moves? Eu. No 
otherwiſe than a Tortoiſe is bound or- tied to the Shell that 
he carries about. Fa. He does move it indeed; but fo at 
the ſame time that he moves bimſelf too: As a Pilot ſteers 
a Ship, turning it which way he will, and is at the ſame 
time mov'd with it. Ez. Ay, and as a Squirrel turns his 
Wheel-Cage about zo nale the Bells ring, and is himſelf 
carried about with it. Fa. And ſo the Soul affects the Bo- 
dy, and is affected by the Body. Eu. Yes indeed, as to its 
Operations. Fa. Why then, as to the Nature of it, the Soul 
of a Fool is equal to the Soul of Solomon. Eu. There's 
no'Abſurdity in that. Fa. And ſo the Angels are equal, in 
as much as they are without Matter, which, you ſay, is 


| that which makes the Inequality. Eu. We have had Phi- 


loſophy enough: Let Divines puzzle themſelves about theſe 
things; let us diſcourſe of thoſe Matters that were firſt men- 
tioned. If you would be a compleat Mother, take care of 
the Body of your little Infant, ſo that after the little Fire of 


the Mind has diſengaged itſelf from the Vapours, it may 
have ſound and fit Organs to make uſe of. As often as you 
hear your Child crying, think this with your ſelf, he calls 


for this from me, When you look upon your Breaſts, thoſe 
two little Fountains, turgid, and of their own accord ſtream- 
ing out a milky Juice, remember Nature puts you in mind 
of your Duty: Or elſe, when your Infant ſhall o_ » 
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ſpeak, and with his pretty Stammering ſhall call you Mam 
229, How can you hear it without bluſhing ? when you have 
refus'd to let him have it, and turn'd him off to a hireling 
Nipple, as if you had committed him to a Goat or a Sheep. 
When he is able to ſpeak, what if inſtead of calling you 
Mother, he ſhould call you Half-Mother? I ſuppoſe you 
would whip him: Altho indeed ſhe is ſcarce Half a Mother 
that refuſes to feed what ſhe has brought into the World. 
The Nouriſhing of the tender Babe is the beſt part of Ge- 
niture : For he is not only fed by the Milk, but with the 

Fragrancy of the Body of the Mother. He requires tho 
fame natural, familiar, accuſtomed Moiſture, that he drew 
in when in her Body, and by which he received his Coaliti- 
on. And I am of that Opinion, that the Genius of Chil- 
dren are vitiated by the Nature of the Milk they ſuck, as 
the Juices of the Earth change the Nature of thoſe Plants 
and Fruits that it feeds. Do you think there is no Foun- 
dation in Reaſon for this Saying, He ſuck'd in this ill Hu- 
monr ' with the Nurſe's Milk? Nor do I think the Greeks 
ſpoke without Reaſon, when they ſaid like Nurſes, when 
they would intimate that any one was ſtarved at Nurſe : For 
they put a little of what they chew. into the Child's Mouth, 
but the greatelt part goes down their own Throats. And in- 
deed ſhe can hardly properly: be ſaid to bear a Child, that 
throws ic away aſſoon as ſhe has brought it forth; that is to 
miſcarry, and the Greek Etymology of Mine from pn Treeiv; i. e. 
from not looking after, ſeems very well to ſuit ſuch Mothers. 
For it is a ſort of turning a little Infant out of Doors, to put it 
to a hireling Nurſe, while it is yet warm from the Mother. 
Fa. I would come over to your opinion, unleſs ſuch a Wo- 
man were choſen, unt whom there is nothing to be ob- 
jected. Eu. Suppoſe it were of no moment what Milk the 
little Infant ſuck d, what Spittle it ſwallow'd with its chew'd 
Victuals; and you had ſuch a Nurſe, that I queſtion whe- 
ther there is ſuch an one to be found; do you think there 
is any one in the World will go through all the Fatigue of 
Nurſing as the Mother her felf ; the Bewrayings, the Sit- 
ting up a Nights, the Crying, the Sickneſs, and the diligent 
Care in looking after it, which can ſcarce be enough, If 
there can be one that loves like the Mother, then ſhe will 
take care like a Mother. And beſides, this will be the Et- 
fect of it, that your Son won't love you ſo heartily, that na- 
tive Affection — as it were divided between two Mo- 

thers; nor will you have the ſame Affection for your Son: 
So that when he is grown up, he will neither be ſo obedient 
to you, nor will you have the ſame Regard for him, perhaps 
TRE 5 — 
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perceiving in him the Diſpoſition of his Nurſe, The prin- 
cipal Step to Advancement in Learning, is the mutual Love 
between the Teacher and-Scholar : So that if he does not 

loſe any thing of the Fragrancy of his native good Temper, 
vou will with the greater Eaſe be able to inſtil into him the 

2 of a good Life. And a Mother can do much in 
this Matter, in that ſhe has pliable Matter to work upon, 
that is ealy to be carried any way. Fa: I, find it is not fo 
eaſy a thing to be a Mother, as it is generally look d upon to 
be. Eu. If you can't depend upon what I ſay, St. Paub 
ſpeaking very plainly of Women, ſays, Sbe.ſhall be ſuveũ in 
Child bearing: Fa. Are all the Women ſav'd that bear 
Children? Eu. No, he adds, if he coutinut in the Faith. 
You have not performed the Duty of a Mother before you 
have firſt formed the little tender Body of your Son, and 
after that his Mind equally ſoft, by a good Education. Fa. 
But it is not in the Power of the Mother that the Children 


ſhould perſevere in Piety. Eu. Perhaps it may not; but a. 
careful Admonition is of that Moment, that Paul accounts it 


imputable to Mothers, if the Children degenerate from Piety. 
But in the laſt Place, if you do what is in your Power, God 
will add his Aſſiſtance to your Diligence. Fa. Indeed Eu- 
trapelus, your Diſcourſe has perſuaded me, if you can but per- 
ſuade my Parents and my Husband. Eu. Well, I'll take 
that upon me, if you will but lend your helping Hand. Fa. 
I promiſe you I will. Eu. But mayn't a Body ſee this little 
Boy? Fa. Yes, that you may and welcome. Do you hear, 
Sriſca, bid the Nurſe bring the Child. Eu. Tis a very 

retty Boy. It is a common ſaying, there ought to be grains 
of allowance given to the firſt Eſſay: But you upon the firſt 
tryal have ſhewn the very higheſt pitch of Art. Fa. Why, 
it is not a piece of carvd Work, that fo muchArt ſhould be 
required. Eu. That's true; but it is a piece of«caſt Work. 
Well, let that be how it will, it is well perform'd. I wiſh 
you could make as good Figures in your Hangings that you 
weave. Fa. But you on the contrary paint better than you 
beget. Eu. It ſo ſeems meet to Nature, to act equally by 
all. How ſollicitous is Nature that nothing ſhould be loſt? 
It has repreſented two Perſons in one ; here's the Noſe and 
Eyes of the Father, the Forehead and, Chin of the Mother. 
Can you find in your Heart to entruſt this dear Pledge to the 
fidelity of a Stranger. I think thoſe to be doubly cruel that 
can find in their Hearts ſo to do; becauſe in doing fo, they 


do not only do this to the hazard of the Child ; but alſo of 


themſelves too; becauſe in the Child, the ſpoiling of the 
Milk oftentimes brings dangerous Diſeaſes, and fo it * 
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about, that while care is taken to preſerve the ſhape of 
one Body, the Lives of two Bodies are not regarded; and 
while they _— againſt old Age coming on too early, 
they throw ſelves into a too early Death. What's the 
Boy's Name? Fa. Cornelius. Eu. That's the Name of 
his Grand-father by the Father's fide. I wiſh he may imi- 
tate him in his unblemiſhed Life and good Manners. Fa. 
We will do our endeavour what in us lies. But hark ye, 
Eutrapelus, here is one thing I would earneſtly entreat of 


Eu. T am entirely at your Service; command what 
you will, I will undertake it. Fa. Well then, I won't diſ- 
charge you till you have finiſh'd the good ſervice that you 
have begun, Z% What's that? Fa. Firſt of all, to give 
me Inſtructions how I may manage my Infant, as to his 
Health, and when he is grown up, how I may form his 
Mind with pious Principles. Eu. That I will readily do 
another time, according to my ability; but that muſt be at 
our next Converſation: I will now go and prevail upon your 
Husband and Parents. Fa. I wiſh you may ſucceed. 
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The Religious Pilgrimage. 
The AR GU MENT, worry 


Ogygius going a Pilgrimage for the ſake of Religion, returns, 
Home full of Superſtition. He had paid a Viſit to St. 
James at Compoſtella, his Miſe and Mother-in-law ha- 
ving obliged him to make a Vow ſo to do. At that Time 
| People began to be more cold, ar to the worſhipping of 

Saints: Fr which Cauſe the Virgin Mary writes an 
1 * Full of Complaints, of their Worſhip being ueglefl= 
ed. A Miracle of @ Knight that was. ſaved by the Help 
of the Virgin Mary, by opening A little Wicket. through 

whith. he entred. 0 the Virgin Milk... St. Bernard is: 
. feigned to have ſucł d the ſame Pap f the Virgin Mary, 
that the Child ſeſus did. A new Sort of Jeuel calld the 
Toad-Stone The various Natures of Fewels. The Tomb 
e Thomas Becket ur Canterbury, Ze falls foul os 


: the 70, igious Magm ficence, Luxury and Taalth of Churches, 


* 


and reprehends the Manners. and Impieties of Sailors. The 
A ſurdity of Kiſſing the Religues of Saints, as Shoes, Slip 
pers, &c. Saint, are compared to She. 
r Tc 1 36W TEIOC 
+} MENEDEMUS,-QGYGTUS: vr 4 
Roto nd rd 6. ya £5 1 AO Nin oli üs nero 
HAT Novelty is this? Don't I ſee my old Neigh- 
I bour Ogygius, that no body has ſer their Eyes on 
this; fix Months? There was a Report he was dead. It is 
he, or I'm mightily miſtaken. Il go up to him; and give 
him his Welcome. Welcome Oggi. Gy. And well met, 
Menedemus. Men:\ From what Part of the World came you? 
For here was a melancholy Report that you had taken a 

Voyage to the Sygian Shades. Og y. Nay, I thank God; 
I never was better in all my Life, than I have been erer 
ſince I ſaw: you: laſt. Men. And may you live always to 
confute ſuch vain Reports: But what ſtrange Dreſs is this ? 
It is all over ſet off with Shells ſcollop'd, full of Images of 
Lead and Tin, and Chains of Straw-work, and the Cuffs are 
adorned with Snakes Eggs inſtead of Bracelets. Ogy. I have 
been to pay a Viſit to St. Zames at Compoſtella, and ow 
ny | ; that 
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that to the famous [f] Virgin on the other fide the Water 
in England; and this was rather a Re- viſit; for I had been 
to ſeœe her three Years before. Men. What? out of Curiofi- 
ty, 1 1 Og y. Nay, upon the Score of Religion. Men. 
That Religion, I ſuppoſe, the Greek Tongue taught you. 
Og y. My Wite's Mother had bound her ſelf by a Vow, that 
if 6 ſhould be delivered of a live Male Child, I 
ſhould go to preſent my ReſpeRs to St. James in Perſon, and 
thank him for it. Mer. And did you ſalute the Saint only 
in your own and your Mother-in-law's Name? Og y. Nay, 
in the Name of the whole Family. Mex. Truly I am per- 
fuaded your Family would have been every whit as well, if 
ou had never complimented him at all. But prithee, 
what Anſwer did he make you when you thanked him? 
Og.y. None at all ;. but upon tendring my Preſent he ſeemed 
to Tile, and gave me a gentle Nod; with this ſame Scol- 
lop Shell. Men. But why does he rather give thoſe than 
any thing elſe? 93. Becauſe he has Plenty of them, the 
neighbouring Sea furniſhing him with them. Men. O gra- 
cious Saint, that is both a Midwife to Women in Labour, 
and hoſpitable to Travellers too! But what new Faſhion of 
making Vows is this, that one who does nothing himſelf, 
Mall make a Vow that another Man ſhall work? Put the 
Caſe that you ſhould tie your ſelf up by a Vow that I ſhould 
faſt twice a Week, if you ſhould ſucceed in ſuch and ſuch an 
Affair, do you think I'd perform what you had vowed? Or y. 
I believe you would not, altho you had made the Vow your 
ſelf: For you make a Joke of Fobbing the Saints off. Og y. 
But' it was my Mother-in-law that made the Vow, and it 
was my Duty to be obedient : You know the Temper of 
Women, and alſo my own Intereſt lay at Stake. Men. If 
you had not perform d the Vow, what Riſque had yon rum? 
Og y. I don't believe the Saint could have laid an Action at 
Law againſt me; but he might for the future have ftopp'd 
his Ears at my Petitions, or ſlily have brought ſome Miſ- 
chief or other upon my Family: Lou know the Humour of 
Great Perſons. Men. Prithee tell me, how does the good 
Man St. James do, and what was he doing? g y. Why tru- 
ly, not ſo well by far as he us'd to be. Men. What's the 
Matter? Is he grown old? Og y. Trifler! You know Saints 
never grow old. No, but it is this [2] new Opinion that has 
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J) Parat hal aſſiam, of Walfingham, 2 Place or Town near the Sea; and ſo 
Parat halaſſus ſignifies in the Greek Language. EY 5 
[2] Hee nova per ſuaſio. Eraſmus meaus Lutheraniſm add the Reformation, 
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| been ſpread abroad through the World, is the Occaſion, that 


he has not ſo many Vifits made to him as he uſes to have 
and thoſe that do come, give him a bare Salute, and either 
nothing at all, or little or nothing elſe; they ſay they can be- 
ſtow their Money to better Purpoſe: upon thoſe that want it. 
Men. [1] An impious Opinion. Og y. And this is the Cauſe, 
that this great Apoſtle, that us'd to glitter with Gold and 


Jewels, now is brought to the very Block that he is made of, 


and has ſcarce a Tallow Candle. Men. If this be true, the 
reſt of the Saints are in danger of coming to the ſame pals. 


 Ogy. Nay, I can aflure you, that there is a Letter handed. 


about, which the Virgin Mary her ſelf has written about 


this Matter. Men. What Mary? Ogy. She that is called 


Maria a Lafide. Men. That's up towards [2] Baſ7l, if 1 
am not miſtaken. Ozy. The very fame: Men. You talk 
of a very ſtony Saint. But who did ſhe write it to? Ogy. 
The Letter tells you the Name. Men. Who did ſhe ſend 
it by? Ogy. An Angel no doubt, who laid it down in the 
Pulpit, where the Preacher, to whom it was ſent, took it up. 
And to put the Matter out of all doubt, you ſhall ſee the 
original Letter. Men. Do you know the Angel's Hand, that 
is Secretary to the Virgin Mary? Og y. Well enough. Alen. 
By what Token? Ogy. I have read St. Bede's Epitaph, 
that was engra ven by the ſame Angel, and the Shape of the 
Letters are exactly the ſame ; and I have read the Diſcharge 


ſent to [3] St. Ægidius, and they agree exactly. Do not theſe 


prove the Matter plain enough? Men. May a body ſee it? 
Og y. Lou may, if you'll damn your Soul to the Pit of Hell, 
if ever you ſpeak-on't. Men. "Tis as ſafe as if you ſpoke it 
to a Stone. Oz y. But there are ſome Stones that are infa- 
mous for this, that they can't keep a Secret. Men. If 
can't truſt to a Stone, ſpeak to a Mute then. Og y. Upon 
that Condition I'll recite it to you; but prick up both your 
Ears. Men. I have done ſo. "1 
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[1] Impia per ſuaſio. This is ſpoken ironically ; for it appears by Era ſmus's 
Writings, chat he judg'd it Pious. | 3 
[2] Apud Rauracos. The Rauracz, were the Inhabitants: of a Country near 
afil, on the other fide the Rhine, over againit conſtance; for there is the City 
uguſta Rauracorum. a | 1 | 
[3] Syngrapham Div» Midio miſſam. The Legend relates, that when charles 
the Great was in Deſpair of the Remiſſion of his Sins, this Agzdiu« obrain'd an 
Acquitrance from an Angel in theſe Conſolatory Words, Azidii merito Caroli 


. remitto, i. e. on account of the Merits of Zgidzus I forgive the Sins of 
Chartes, . 
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ſtands for Salutem dicit, i, e, withes Health, or ſends Greeting, 


1 3 

Og y. Mary the Mother of Jeſus to [1] Glaucoplutus ſend- 
eth Greeting. This is to let you know, that J take it in 
good part, and you have much obliged me, in that you ha ve 
ſo ftrenuouſly followed Luther, and convinced the World, 
that it is a thing altogether needleſs to invoke Saints: For, 
before this time, I was e'en wearied out of my Life with 
the wicked Importunities of Mortals. Every thing was 
ask'd of me, as if my Son was, always a Child, becauſe he 
is painted fo, and at my Breaſt, and therefore they take it 


for granted I have him ſtill at my beck, and that he dares 


not deny me any thing I ask of him, for fear I ſhould deny 
him the Bubby when he is thirſty. Nay, and they aſk ſuch 
things from me a Virgin, that a modeſt young Man would 


ſcarce dare to aſk of a Bawd, and which I am aſham'd to 


commit to Writing. A Merchant that is going a Voyage to 
Spain to get Pelf, recommends to me the Chaſtity of his kept 


Miſtreſs: And a profeſs'd Nun, having thrown away her 


Veil, in order to make her eſcape, recommends to me the 
Care of her Reputation, which ſhe at the ſame time in- 
tends to proſtitute. The wicked Soldier, who butchers Men 
for Money, bawls out to me with theſe Words, O RBleſſed 
Virgin! ſend me rich Plunder. The Gameſter calls out to 
me to give him good Luck, and promiſes I ſhall go Snips 
with him in what he ſhall win; and if the Dice don't & 


vour, I am raild at and curs'd, becauſe I would not be a 


Confederate in his Wickedneſs. The Uſurer. prays, Help 
me to large Intereſt for my Money ; and if I deny 'em any 


thing, they cry out, I am no Mother of Mercy. And there 


is another Sort of — whoſe Prayers are not properly ſo 
wicked, as they are fooliſh : The Maid prays, Mary, give 
me a handſome, rich Husband ; the Wife cries, give me 


fine Children; and the Woman with Child, give me a good 


Delivery; the old Woman prays to live long without a 
Cough and Thirſt ; and the doting old Man, Go that I may 
grow young again: The Philoſopher ſays, give me the Fa- 
culty of ſtarting Difficulties never to be reſolv'd : The Prieſt 


ſays, give me a fat Benefice : The Biſhop cries out for the 


ſaving of his Dioceſs ; and the Mariner for a proſperous Voy- 
age-: The Magiſtrate cries out, ſhew me thy Son' before I 
die: The Courtier, that he may make an effeQual Confeſſi- 
on when at the Point of Death : 'The Husbandman calls on 
me for ſeaſonable Rain; and a Farmer's Wife, to preſerve 
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[1] Glaucopluto, It fignifies a notable and rich Man; for Plutus is the God of 
Riches, and Glaucu⸗ ſignifies bright like the Sky, or of an Azure Colour. S. D. 
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her Sheep and Cattle. If I refuſe them any thing, then pre- 
ſently I am hard-hearted. If I refer them to my Son, they 
cry, if you'll but ſay the Word, I'm ſure he'll'do it. How 
is it poſſible for me a lone Body, a Woman and a Virgin, to 
aſſiſt Sailors, Soldiers, Merchants, Gameſters, Brides and 
Bridegrooms, Women in Travail, Princes, Kings and Pea- 
ſants? And what I have mentioned is the leaſt part of what 
I ſuffer. But I am much leſs troubled with theſe Con- 
cerns now than I have been, for which I would give you 
my hearty Thanks, if this Conveniency did not bring a 
reater Inconveniency along with it. I have indeed more 
Leiſure, but leſs Honour and leſs Money. Before I was ſa- 
luted Queen of the Heavens, and Lady of the World; but 
now there are very few, from whom I hear an Aue. Nlary. 
Formerly I was adorn'd with Jewels and Gold, and had A- 
bundance of Changes of Apparel, I had Preſents made me 
of Gold and Jewels; but now I have ſcarce half a Veſt to 
cover me, and that is Mouſe-eaten too: And my yearly Re- 
venue is ſcarce — to keep alive my poor Sexton, who 
lights me up a little Wax or Tallow Candle. But all theſe 
things might be born with, if you did not tell us, "that there 
were greater things going forward. They ay, you aim at 
this to {trip the Altars and Temples of the Saints every 
where. I adviſe you again and again to have a care what 
ou do: For other Saints don't want Power to avenge them- 
Lives for the Wrong done to them. Peter being turn'd out 
of his Church, can ſhut the Gate of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven againſt you. Paul has a Sword, and [II St. Bart polo. 
mew a Knife. The Monk [2] Villiam has 4 Coat of Mail 4 
under his Habit, and a heavy Lance too. And how will 1 
you encounter [3] St. George on Horſeback in his Cuiraffiers Wi 
Arms, his Sword, and his Whinyard ? Nor is Antony without 5 
his Weapon, he has his ſacred Fire: And the reſt of them | 
have either their Arms, or their Miſchiefs, that they can ſend x 
out agdinſt whom they pleaſe: And as for my ſelf, although 
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III cultro armatus, He is ſo painted, I ſuppoſe, becauſe he was flead alive 
with a Knife, as Sheep are fle. e eee 94H 
[2] Gulielmus, William Duke of Aquitain, who, as the Papiſts ſay, was 
converted by the Miniſtry of St. Bernard, to own Innocent the Second for the 
true Pope, who, by way of Penance for his paſt Sins, undertook many Pilgri- 
mages, and at length inffituted an Order of regular Hermits in Iraly, who were 
called Guliel ita, i. e. Williamites, after his Name. He is painted as deſcribed. 
above, by reaſon, that according to the Command of à certain Hermit, he did 
Penance in that Habit, and threw himſelf at the Feet of Pope Eugeniis che Third, 
Who ſucceeded Innocent. This Saint Milli am died Anno 1136, | 
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8 [3] Georgio, &c, The Patron Saint of England, = ; 
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I wear no Weapons, you ſhall not. turn me out, unleſs you 

turn my Son out too, whom 1 hold in my Arms. I won't be. 
pull'd away from him: Tou. ſhall either throw us both out, 
or leave us both, unleſs you have à mind to have a Church 
without a Chriſt. Theſe things I would have yon know, 
and conſider what Anſwer to give me; for I have the Mat- 

ter much at heart. % enn V X 
From our Stone Houſe, the Calends of Avguſt, the 
Tear of my Son's Paſhon 1524. I the Stony 

Virgin bave ſubſcribed this with my own Hand. 

Aſen. In truth this is a very terrible threatning Letter, 

and I believe Glaycoplutus will take care what 1 does. 

Ogy. He will if he is wiſe. Men. But why did not honeſt 


mes write to him about this matter? Ogy? Truly I can't 
tell, except it is becauſe he is a great way oh, and now-a-days 


ou to England Ogy. A very favourable Wind; and I had 
1 5 a promiſe to the baer She-Saint, to pay her 
another Viſit within two or th þ 


Sea. Ogy. I won't deny that ſhe is able, but one thing is 
beſtow d in one place, and another thing in another: whe- 


| | of a 
kind by accommodates her ſelf in this to our Ackec⸗ 


err. 


greater or ſmaller, 
World. Men. 


the. furtheſt part between the Weſt and the North, ur | 
_ three Miles from the Sea; it is a Town that depends chiefly 
i the reſort of Strangers: There is a College of Canons 

ere, to which the Larius have added the name of Regu- 
lars, which are of a middle fort between Monks, and thoſe 
auons that are called Seculars. Men; Tou tell me of am- 
ibious Creatures, ſuch as the Beavers are. y. Nay, 

9 are Crocodiles too. But trifling apart, Il tell you in 

| | ree 
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three words: In odious Caſes they are Canons, in favourable 
Caſes they are Monks. Men. You have hitherto been tel- 
ling me Riddles. Qgy. Why then I will give you a mathe- 
matical Demonſtration. If the Pope of Rome ſhould throw 
a Thunderbolt at all Monks, then they'll be all Canons; 
and if he will allow all Monks to marry, then they'll be all 
Monks. Men. Theſe are new Favours, I wiſh they would 
take mine for one. Ogy. But to return to the matter in 
hand. This College has little elſe to maintain it, but the 
Liberality of the Virgin; for all Preſents of value are laid 
up; but as for any thing of Money, or leſſer value, that goes 
to the ſupport of the Flock and the Head of it, which they 
call the Prior. Mex. Are they Men of good Lives? Ogg. 
Not much amiſs. They are richer in Piety than in Reve- 
nue: There is a clever, neat Church, but the Virgin does 
not dwell in it her ſelf ; but upon E of Honour has given 
it to her Son. Her Church is on the right Hand of her Son's. 
Men, Upon his right Hand ! which way then does her Son 
look ? Ogy. That's well taken norice of, When he looks 
toward the Weſt he has his Mother on the right, and when 
he looks toward the Eaſt, ſhe is on his left Hand. And ſhe 
does not dwell there neither, for the Building is not finiſh'd; 
the Doors and Windows are all open, and the Wind blows 
thro it; and not far off is a place, where Oceanus the Fa- 
ther of * Winds refides. Men. That's a hard Caſe, where 
does ſhe dwell then? Ogy. In that unfiniſh'd Church, that 
1 ſpoke of, there is a little boarded Chappel, with a. little 
Door on each fide to receive Viſitors. + ere's but a little 
light to it, but what comes from the Tapers; but the Scent 
is very grateful. Men. All theſe things conduce to Neliglon. 
Ogy. Nay, Menedemus, if you ſaw the infide of it, you 
would ſay it was the Seat of the Saints, it is all ſo glittering 
with Jewels, Gold and Silver. Men. You ſet me agog tb 
go thither too. Ogy. If you do, you will never repent of 
you Journey. Mey. Is there any holy Oil there? g. 

impleton, that Oil is only the Sweat of Saints in theit'Se- 
pulchres, as of Andrea, Catherine, &c. [1] Mary was ne- 
ver buried. Men. 1 confeſs I was under a Miſtake ; but 
make an end of your Story. Ogy. That Religion may 
ſpread it ſelf the more widely, ſome things are ſhewn at one 
Place, and ſome at another. Men. And it — — that the 
Donations may be larger, according to the old Saying, Many 
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[4] Sepulta, The Papiſts" fay ſhe: never died, but was taken 
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Hands vill carry off much Plunder. Ogy. And there are 
always ſome at hand, to ſhew you what you have a mind to 
ſee. Men. What, of the Canons? Ogy. No, no, they are 
not permitted, leſt under the colour of Religion they ſhould 
rove irreligious, and while they are ſerving the Virgin, 
oſe their own Virginity. Only in the inner Chappel, which 
I call the Chamber of the holy Virgin, a certain Canon 
ſtands at the Altar. Men. What does he ſtand there for? 
Ogy. To receive and keep that which is given. Men. Muſt | 
People give whether they will or no? Ogy. No: But a cer- 
tain religious Modeſty .makes ſome give, when any body 
ftands by, which would not give a Farthing, if there were no 
Witneſs of it; or give more than otherwiſe they would give. 
Men. You ſet fre human Nature, as I have experienc'd in 
my ſelf. . Ogy. There are ſome ſo devoted to the — Na- 
ture, that while they pretend to lay one Gift on the Altar, by 
a wonderful ſleight of Hand, they ſteal what another has laid 
down. Men. But put the Caſe no body were by, would the 
Virgin thunder at them? Ogy. Why ſhou'd the Virgin do 
that, any more than God himſelf: does, whom they are not 
afraid to {trip of his Ornaments, and to break thro the Walls 
of the Church to come at them? Mer. I can't well tell, 
which I admire at moſt, the impious Confidence of thoſe 
Wretches, or God's Patience. Ogy. At the North-fide there 
is a certain Gate, not of a Church, don't miſtake me, but of 
the Wall that incloſes the Church-yard, that has a very little 
Wicket, as in the great Gates of Noblemen, that he that has 
a mind to get in, muſt firſt venture the breaking of his Shins, 
and afterwards ſtoop his Head too. Nen. In truth, it would 
not be ſafe for a Man to enter in at ſuch a little Door. Og y. 
Jou re in the right ont. But yet the Verger told me, that 
ſome time fince a Knight on horſeback, having eſcaped out 
of the Hands of his Enemy, who follow'd him at the Heels, 
got in thro this Wicket. The poor Man at. the laſt Pinch, 
by a ſudden turn of 'Thought, recommended himſelf to the 
Holy Virgin, that was the neareſt to him. For he reſolv'd to 
take Sanctuary at her Altar, if the Gate had been open. 
When;behold, which is ſuch a thing as was never wks ger 
both Man and Horſe was on a ſudden taken into the Church- 
| yard and his Enemy left on the outſide of it, ſtark mad at 
1 ee eee Men. And did he give you reaſon to 
believe ſo wonderful a Relation? Ogy. Without doubt. 
Men. That was no eaſy, matter to a Man of your Philoſophy. 
O. He ſhew'd' me à Plate of Copper nail'd on the Door, 
_ that had the very Image of this Knight, that was thus ſavd; 
and in the very Habit, which was thenin faſhion among the 
{4 Hh 5 „„ Engliſh, 


„ 
Engliſh, which is the ſame we ſee in old Pictures, which, if 
they are drawn, truly, the Barbers, and Dyers, and Weavers 


in thoſe Days, had but a bad time on't. Men. Why fo ? 


Ogy. Why, he hada Beard like a Goat; and there was not a 
Wrinkle in any of his Clothes, they weremade ſo ſtrait to his 
Body, that the very ſtraitneſs of them made his Body the 
more ſlender. © There was alſo another Plate that was an exact 
- Deſcription of the Chappel, and the fize of it. Men. Then 
there was no doubt — made on't. Ogy. Under the little 
Wicket there was an Iron grate, no bigger than what a Man 
on foot could juſt get in at. For it was not fit that any Horſe 
afterwards ſhould tread upon that place, which the former 
Knight had conſecrated to the Virgin. Men. And very 


good Reaſon. Ogy. From hence towards the Eaſt, there is 


another Chappel full of Wonders ; thither I went. Ano- 
ther Verger receiv d me. There we pray'd a little; and 
there was ſhown us the middle Joint of a Man's Finger; I 
kiſs'd it, and aſł'd whoſe Relick it was? He told me it was 
St. Peter's; what, ſaid I, the Apoſtle? he ſaid it was. I 
then took notice of the bigneſs of the Joint, which was large 
enough to be taken for that of a Giant. Upon which, {aid 
I, Peter muſt needs have been a very luſty Man. At this 
one of the Company fell a laughing ; I was very much vext 
at it, for if he had held his tongue, the Verger would have 
ſhewn us all the Relicks. However, we pacified him 2 
ty well, by giving him a few; Groats. Before this little 
Chappel ſtood a Houſe, which he told us in the Winter-time, 
when all ings were buried in Snow, was brought there 


on a ſudden, from ſome 8 great way off. Under this 


Houſe there were two Pits brim-full, that were fed by a 
Fountain conſecrated to the holy Virgin. The Water was 
wonderful cold, and of great virtue in curing Pains in the Head 
and Stomach. Men. If cold Water will cure Pains. in the 
Head and Stomach, in time Oil will quench Fire. Ogy. But 
my good Friend, you are hearing that which is miraculous; 
for what Miracle is.there in cold Water quenching Thirſt ? 
Men. That Shift goes a great way in this Story. It 
was arpaeny affirmed, that this Spring burſt out of the 
Ground on a ſudden, at the command of the holy Virgin. Þ 
obſerving every thing very diligently, aik'd him how many 
| Years it was, ſince that little Noſe was brought thither? 
He ſaid it had been there for ſome Ages. But, ſaid I, me- 
thinks the Walls don't ſeem ta carry any Marks of Antiquity in 
them: He did not much deny it. Nor theſe Pillars, ſaid 1; 
He did not deny but thoſe had been ſet up lately; and the 
thing ſhew'd it ſelf plainly, Then, ſaid I, that Straw. and 
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Reeds, the whole Thatch of it ſeems not to have been ſo 
long laid. He allow'd jt. Nor do theſe croſs Beams and 
Ratters, that bear up the Roof, ſeem to have been laid ma- 
ny Years ago. He confelt they were not. And there being 
no part of that Cottage remaining, ſaid I to him, how then 
does it appear, that this is the very Cottage that was brought 
{ſo farthro the Air? Mer. Prithee, how did the Sexton extri- 
cate himſelf out of this Difficulty ? Ogy. He preſently . 
| ſhew'd us an old Bear's Skin, tackt there to a Piece of 'Tim- 
ber, and almoſt laught at us to our very Faces, for not ha- 
ving Eyes to perceive a thing that was ſo plain. Therefore 
ſeeming to be ſatisfied, and excuſing our Dulneſs- of Ap- 
henfion, we turned our ſelves to the heavenly Milk of 
the bleſſed Virgin. Men. O Mother like her Son! for as he 
has left us ſo much of his Blood upon Earth, ſo ſhe has left 
us ſo much of her milk, that it is ſcarce credible, that a 
Woman who never had but one Child, ſhould have ſo much, 
altho her Child had never ſuck'd a Drop. Ogy. And they 
tell us the ſame Stories about our Lord's Croſs, that is ſhown 
up and down, both publickly and privately, in ſo many 


Places, that if all the Fragments were laid together, they 


would ſeem to be ſufficient Loading for a good large Ship; 
and yet our Lord himſelf carried the whole Croſs upon his 
Shoulders. Men. And don't you think this is wonderful? 
Og y. It may be ſaid to be an extraordinary thing, but not a 
wonderful one, fince the Lord who encreaſes owe things ac- 
- cording to his own Pleaſure, is Omnipotent. Mer. You put 
a very pious Conſtruction upon it, but I am afraid that a great 
many ſuch things are forged for the ſake of getting Money. 
Og y. I cannot think God would ſuffer any one to put thele 
Mockeries upon him. Aer. Nay, when both the Mother and 
Son, Father and Spirit are robb'd by ſacrilegious Perſons, 
they don't ſeem to be mov'd the leaſt in the world, ſo as to 
deter wicked Perſons, ſo much as by a Nod or a Stamp; fo 
reat is the Lenity of the divine Being. Og y. This is true, 
oh hear me out: That Milk is kept upon the high Altar, 
in which Chriſt is in the middle, and his Mother for Reſpe& 
fake at his right Hand; for the Milk repreſents the Mother. 
Men. Why, is it my to be ſeen then? Ogy. It is preſerv'd 
in a Chryſtal Glaſs. Men: Is it liquid then? Ogy. What 
do you talk of being liquid, when it has been put in above 
1500 Years ago. It is ſo concreted, you would take it for bea- 
ten Chalk, temper'd with the White of an Egg. Men. But 
why don't they ſhew it open? Ogy. Left the Milk of the 


Virgin ſhould be defiPd by the Kiſſes of Men. Mer; You 
fay very well, for I believe there are ſome who put Lips to 
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it, that are neither pure nor Virgin ones. Og y. As ſoon as 
the Officer ſees us, he runs e and puts on a Surplice, 
and a Stole about his Neck, and falls down very devoutly 
and worthips, and by and by gives us the holy Milk to kiſs, 
Then we proſtrated our ſelves at the loweſt Step of the Al- 
tar, and having firſt paid our Adoration to Chriſt, we apply d 
our ſelves to the Virgin in the following prayer, which we 
had fram'd before-hand for this very purpoſe. 
Virgin Mother, who haſt merited to give ſuck to the Lord 


of Heaven and Earth, thy Son Jeſus, from thy Virgin Breaſts ; 


we defire that being purified by his Blood, we may arrive at 
that happy Infant State of Dove-like Innocence, which be- 
ing void of Malice, Fraud, and Deceit, we may continually 

deſire the Milk of the evangelical Doctrine, until it grows 
- to a perfect Man, and to the meaſure of the Fulneſs of 
Chriſt, whoſe bleſſed Society thou wilt enjoy for evermore, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Men. Truly, a devout Prayer. But what Anſwer did ſhe 


make? Ogy. If my Eyes did not deceive me, they were 
both pleaſed : For the holy Milk ſeem'd to give a Leap, and 
the Euchariſt ſeem'd to look ſomewhat brighter than uſual. 
In the mean time the Shewer of the Reliques came to us, 
without ſpeaking a Word, holding out ſuch a kind of Table, 
as they in Germany that take Toll on the Bridges hold out 
to you. Men. In truth, I have oftentimes curſed thoſe cra- 
ving Tables, when I travelled in Germany. Ogy. We laid 

down ſome Pieces of Money, which he preſented to the Vir- 
gin. After this, by our Interpreter, GE I remember right) 
one Robert Aldridge, a well ſpoken young Man, and a great 
| Maſter of the Engliſß Tongue, I enquired, as civilly as I 
could, what Aſſurance he had, that this was really the Vir- 
gin's Milk. And truly, I defired to be ſatisfied of this with 


a pious Intention, that I might ſtop the Mouths of ſome 


impious Perſons, who are us'd to ſcoff at all theſe things. 
The Officer firſt contracted his Brow without ſpeaking a 
Word ; thereupon I preft the Interpreter to put the ſame 
Queſtion to him again, . but in the faireſt manner that could 
be; and he did it in ſo obliging a manner, that if he had ad- 
dreſs'd himſelf to the Mother her ſelf in theſe Terms, when 
ſhe” had but newly lain in, ſhe would not have taken it a- 
miſs. But the Officer, as if he had been inſpired with ſome 
Enthufiaſm, looking upon us with aſtoniſhed Eyes, and 
with a ſort: of: Horror, curſing our blaſphemous Expreſſion, 
faid, What: need is there for your putting this Bnueſtion, 
when yo have an Authentick Record? And had turn'd us 
out of Doors for Hereticks, had not a few Pence pacified his 


A 


Pa d F Rage. 
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Rage. Mer. But how did you behave your ſelves in the 


Interim? Ogy. Juſt as if we had been ſtunned with a 
Cudgel, or {truck with Thunder; we ſneak'd away, humbly 


" begging his Pardon for our Boldneſs : For ſo a Man ought to 


do in holy Matters. Thence we went to the little Chappel, 
the Dwelling of the Virgin Saint. In our Way thither, an 


Expounder of ſacred things, one of the Minors, offers him- + 
fol; 


he ſtares upon us as if he had a mind to draw our Pic- 


tures; and having gone a little further, another meets us, 


ſtaring upon us after the ſame manner; and after him a 
third. Men. It may be they had a mind to have drawn 
our Picture: Ogy. But I ſuſpected far otherwiſe. Mer. 
hat did you . e then? Ogy. That ſome ſacrilegious 
Perſon had ftolen ſome of the Virgin's Veſtments, and that 
I was ſuſpected as the Thief. Therefore, having entred the 
Chappel, I addreſs'd my ſelf to the Virgin-Mother with this 
ſhort Prayer. | | a 
O thou who only of all Women art a Mother and a Vir- 
gin, the moſt happy of Mothers and the pureſt of Virgins, 
we that are impure do now come to viſit and addreſs our 
ſelves to thee that art pure, and reverence thee with our 
poor Offerings, ſuch as they are. O that thy Son would en- 
able us to imitate thy moſt holy Life, that we may deſerve, 
by the Grace of the Holy Spirir, to conceive the Lord Jeſus 
in the moſt inward Bowels of our Minds, and having once 
conceiv'd. him, never to loſe him. Amen. So I kiſs'd the Al- 
tar, laid down ſome Money, and withdfew. Men. What, did 
the Virgin hear? Did ſhe give you no Nod as a Token that 
ſhe had heard your Prayer? Ogy. As I told you before, it 


was but an uncertain Light, and ſhe ſtood in the dark at the 


Right Side of the Altar: And the Check of the former Offi- 
cer had made me ſo dejected, that I did not dare to lift up 
my Eyes again. Men. Then this Adventure had not a very 
happy Concluſion? Cg. Nay, the happieſt of all. Mer. 
Nay, now you put me in Courage again ; for, as your Homer 


ſays, my Heart was c'en ſunk into my Breeches. Og y. Af- 


ter Dinner we go to Church again. Men. How did you 
dare to do that, being ſuſpected of Sacrilege? Ogy. It may 
be I was; but I did not ſuſpe& my ſelf. A clear Conſcience 
fears nothing. I had a great mind to ſee the Record that 
the Shower of the Reliques had referr'd us to. Having 
hunted a great while for it, we found it ar laſt ; but it was 
hung up ſo high, that he muſt have good Eyes that could 
read it: And mine are none of the beſt, nor none of the 
worſt, Therefore not being willing wholly to truſt to 
him in a Matter of ſuch Moment, I went along wy 725 
| : . ariſius 


hy -- 
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griſius as he read it. Men. Well! and were all your Doubts - 
remov'd? Ogy. I was aſham'd of my ſelf, that I ſhould 
doubt of a Matter, that there was made ſo plain before one's 
Eyes, the Name, the Place, the Order of the Proceeding, 
in one Word, there was nothing omitted. There was one 
William of Paris, a Man of general Piety, but more eſpe- 
cially religious in getting together the Relicks of Saints all 
over the Earth. He having travell'd over a great many 
Countries, and having every where diligently ſearch'd Mo- 
naſteries and Churches, at laſt arriv'd at Conſtantinople ; (for 
this William's Brother was a Biſhop there.) When he was 
preparing to return home, the Biſhop acquainted him, that 

| there was a certain Nun that had the Virgin's Milk; and 

that he would be the happieſt Man in the World, if he could 

poſſibly get any of it, either for Love or Money, or by any 

other means; for that all the Relicks, he had hitherto col- 

lected, were nothing, compared to that ſacred Milk. Upon 

this, William never was at reſt, till he had obtain'd one half 

| of this Milk; and having gotten this Treaſure, thought him- * 

ſelf richer than [1] Cræſius. Men. And very well he might, 

*twas a thing fo unexpected too. Ogy. He goes ſtrait home- 

ward, but falls fick by the way. Men. O how little truſt is 

to be put in human Felicity, that it ſhall be either perfect 


4 
or long-livd! Ogy. Finding himſelf in danger, he ſends for 
; a Frenchman, a faichful Fellow- Traveller, and makes him 
ſwear Secrecy ; and then delivers the Milk to him upon this 
1 Condition, That if he got home ſafe, he ſhould depoſit that 
t Treaſure on the Altar of the holy Virgin that is worſhipped 
t at Paris, in that [2] noble Church that has the River Sein 
eon each fide of it, as if it ſelf gave place in reverence to 
' the Divinity of the Virgin. To ſum up the matter in few 
p Words, William was buried; the other rides Poſt, but he 
y falls ſick by the way, and thinking himſelf paſt recovery, 
5 he delivers the Milk to an Zrgli/þman that was his Fellow- 
Yo Traveller, making him take a ſolemn Oath that he would 
f. perform that which he himſelf was to have done. The 
Ju one dies, the other takes it, and puts it upon the Altar, in 
LY the preſence of all the Canons . the Place, thoſe that at 
ce that time were call'd Regulars; as they are yet at St. [3] Ge- 
at __ | 
12 : (4 Craſus, Craſus was à King of Lydia, that was accounted the richeſt 
AS King upon the Earth. - . bin 0 RH 

129 Aug uſto templo. It is the chief Church of Paris, and dedicated to the - 
1d Virzin, It is in the Iſle called PIſle de notre Dame, "x6 | 
he * [3] Divam Genovefam, She is the moſt noted Patron of the Pariſians; her 
to 2 is next to that of notre Dame, and her Relicks are laid up in a very wy 

ier, and in times of Affliction are carried thro the Ciry iu Proceſſion: She died, 
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N20veve : He obtain'd half this Milk of them, and carried it 
into England, and made a Preſent of it to this beyond-ſea 
Place, his mind — moved thereunto by a divine Im- 
pulſe. Men. Truly this Story hangs very handſomly toge- 
ther. Ogy. Nay farther, that there might not be left the 
leaſt room to doubt, the very Names of the Biſhops were 
ſet down, that were authoriz'd to grant Releaſes and Indul- 
gences to ſuch as ſhould come to fee the Milk, CI] accord- 
ing to the Power to them given, but not without ſome Do- 
nation or another. Men. And how far did that Power ex- 
tend? Ogy. To forty Days. Mer. But are there Days in 
Purgatory? Og y. For certain there is Time there. Men. 
But when they have diſpos'd of this Stock of forty Days, 
have they no more to beftow? Ogy. No: For there ever 
and anon ariſes ſomething for them to beſtow, and 'tis in this 

uite otherwiſe than it is with the Tub of the [2] Danaides. 
For tho that is continually filling, is always empty; but in 
this, tho you are continually drawing out, there is never the 
leſs in the Veſſel. Men. But if the Remiſſion of forty Days 
were given to a hundred thouſand Men, would every one have 

ſo much? Og y. Yes, ſo much. Men. And ſuppoſe that the: 
that have received forty Days in the Morning, ſhould atk 
for forty Days more at Night, Would they have where- 
. withal to give them? Ogy. Yes, ten times over in an Hour, 
Men. I wiſh I had ſuch a Cabinet at home; I would not 
wiſh for above three Groats, if they might be doubled and 
tripled after that manner. Ogy. You might as well have 
wiſh'd to be all turn'd into Gold your ſelf, and as ſoon have 
had what you wiſh'd for. But to return to my Story, there 
was one Argument added, by a Man of great Piety and 
Candour, which is, that tho the Virgin's Milk, which is 
ſhewn in many other Places, is indeed venerable enough, in 
that it was ſcrap'd off from Stones, yet this was more vene- 
rable than all the reſt, becauſe this was ſav'd as it flow'd 
from the Virgin's Breaſt, without touching the Ground. 
Men. But how does that appear? Ogy. O! the Nun at 
Conſtantinople that gave it, ſaid ſo. Men. It may be the had 
it of St. Bernard. Ogy. I believe ſhe had. Men. He, 
when he was very old, had the Happineſs to taſte Milk 
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[1] Suo di men ſo. According to the Power that the Pope has preſcribed them; 
for they can't grant Indulgences for any longer Time than the Pope has granted 
them Licences for. 

[2] Danaidum, The Daughters of Danaus, who were 530 in Number, and as 
the Poets feign, were condemned in the Internal Regions to fill a Veſſel with 

„Holes in it full of Water; becauſe all of them, except clytemurſtra, ſlew their 
Husbands on their Wedding Night. N + 
| . * . I = g - ö N om 


1 
om the fame Nipple which the Child Feſus ſuck' d. 
Wbence I wonder he was not rather call d Lactiuous than 
Aellifuous. But how is that calld the Virgin's Milk that 
did not flow from her Breaſts? 22 That did flow from 


her Breaſts, but dropping upon the Stone ſhe: ſat upon, 
while ſhe was giving ſuck, it concreted, and was aſterwards, 
by Providence, ſo multiplied. Men. Right. Go on. Og y..: 
'beſe things being over, we were juſf upon the point of ga- 
ing away; but walking about and looking about us to ſee if 
+ there was any thing worth taking notice of, the Chappel-Offi- 
cers come to us again, learing at us, pointing at us with 
their Fingers, they adyance to us, retreat, run backward and 
forward, nod, as if they would fain have ſaid ſomething to 
us, if they had had Cburage enough to have done it. Men. 
And was: not you afraid then? Og y. No, not all; bur 1 
look d them fu in the Face very c earfull AS who ſhould. 
| ſay, ſpeak and: welcome... At length, — 2 comes up 
to me and aſſ d my Name. I told itt him. He aſk'd me If 
I was the Perſon, that a matter of two, Years. ago ſet up a 
Votive Table in Hebrew Letters? I, told him I Was. Men. 
Can you write Hebrew then? Ogy. Na, but they call every 
thing | Hebrew that they can't underſtand. But by and by 
(upon calling, as I ſuppoſe). came the wy37@+ dees of che 
College. Men. What Title of Dignity is that? Have they 
not an Abbot? Ogg; No. Men. Why ſo? Og y. Becauſe 
they don t underſtand Hebrex. Mex. Have they no Biſhop?! 
Og y. None at all. Aſen. Why ſo? Og y. Becauſe the Vir- 
in is 5 that ſhe has not wherewith to buy a Staff 
and a Mitre. Aen. Han't they ſo much as a Prefident 2 
Ogy, No, nor that neither. Men. What hinders?' Ogy.. 
Becauſe a Preſident is a Name of Dignity, and not of Hol- 
neſs, and therefore the Colleges of Canons reject the Name 
of an Abbor, but they willingly allaw the Name of a Pre- 
ſident. Men. But this adAH S/ gr. is what I never heard 
of before. Gg. In truth you are but an indifferent Gram 
l marian then. Aen. L know: what v$ieggawpeny is in Rhetoric. 
| Og:y. Why that's it. He that is next to the Prior is Poſte-. 
9 rior Pyior. | Men. You; mean. a Sub-Prior. Og y. He ſalu- 
0 ted me very courteouſſy. He told: me what great Pains had 
been taken to read thoſe Verſes; what wiping of Spectacles 
there bad been to no purpoſe; how often one grave Doctor 


5 of Divinity, and another of Law, had been brought thither 
to expound the Table. One ſaid the Letters were Arabick, 

is another ſaid they were fictitious ones; but, at laſt they 
11 found one that made à ſhift- to read the Title. It was 
vritten in Latin Words, and Latin. Capitals. The Verſes 

n tows! were 


> 
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were Greek, in Greek Capitals, which at firſt fight look d 
like Roman Capitals. Being requeſted, I turn'd the Verſes 
into Latin Word for Word. They would have given me a 
Reward for this ſmall Service, but I poſitively retus'd it, af- 
firming, that there was nothing ſo difficult, that I would not 
with all the Readineſs in the World undertake for the ſake 
of the Holy Virgin, even if ſhe ſhould command me to ca 
a Letter for her from thence to Zeruſalem. Men. What oc- 
caſion can ſhe have for you to be her Letter-Carrier, that 
has ſo many agen for her Secretaries and Pages? Og y. 
He pull'd out of his Pouch a little Piece of Wood, cut off 
from the Beam. on which the Virgin-Mother ſtood. 'The 
admirable Fragrancy of it, ſhew'd it to be a thing that 
was highly ſacred. I having received this Preſent in the 
loweſt Poſture of Humility, and bare-headed, and having 
kiſs'd it over and over, put it in my Pocket. Mer. May 
a body ſee it? Ogy. Tl let you ſee it, if you will, But if 
you have eaten or drank to day, or have had to do with 
your Wife laſt Night, I would not adviſe you to look upon 
it. Men. Let me ſee it, there is no Danger. Ogy. Here 
tis for you. Men. O happy Man art thou that haſt ſuch a 
Preſent! Ozy. Whether you know it or no, I would not 
exchange this little Fragment for all the Gold in [1] Tagus. 
I'll ſet it in Gold, and put it in a Chryſtal Caſe, fo that it 
3B may be ſeen through it. When this Hyſteroprotos ſaw me 
= ſo religiouſly tranſported with that ſmall Preſent, thinking 
3 I deſerved to have things of greater Moment imparted to 
me, he aſk'd me, if I had ſeen the Virgin's Secrets. That 
Word ftartled me a little, but I durſt not aſk him what he 
meant by the Virgin's Secrets; for in Matters ſo facred there 
is Danger in a we of the Tongue. I told him I had not ſeen 
them; but I had a very great Defire to fee them. Then 
| I am conducted in as one in an Extaſy. A Wax Taper 
or two was lighted, and a little Image was ſhewn me, 
that made no extraordinary Figure, neither for Magnitude, 
Matter, nor ——ç— but of extraordinary Virtue. 
Men. Bulk has no great Matter in it, as to the doing of Mi- 
| racles I have ſeen St. Chriſtopher at Paris, not him of a 
| [2 } Cart-Load, or of the Size of a Coloſſus, but rather of a 
| large Mountain ; but I never heard he was famous for do- 
| ing Miracles. Ogy. At the Feet of the Virgin there is a 
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| [:] Tagz. The Jagws is a River of Portugal, celebrated by the Poets on Ac- 
count of its golden Sands, Thus Ovid, Quodque ſuv Tagws amne vehit, fluis 
z;nibus aurum. | wi as 

[2] Hamaxillum. Big like a Car, ns een 8 
| Jewel, 


Ca] : 

Jewel, that neither the Zatns nor Greeks have yet given 

Name to. The French have given it a Name from a[3] 
Toad, becauſe it has the reſemblance of a Toad in it ſo 
lively, that no Art can match it. And that which is the 
more miraculous is, that it is a very ſmall Stone; and the 
Image does not ſtand out of it, but is included in the very 
Body of the Stone, and may be ſeen thro it. Aſen. Perhaps, 
they may fancy they ſee the likeneſs of a Toad cut in it, as 
ſome ſancy they ſee that of an Eagle in the Stalk of a Brake 
or Fern; and as Boys, who ſee every thing in the Clouds, 
as Dragons breathing out Fire, burning Mountains and armed 
Men fighting. Cg. Nay, that you may be thorowly ſatis- 
fied in the matter, no living Toad ever ſhew'd it ſelf 

more plainly, than that is expfeſs'd there. Men. I have 
been hearing your Stories all this while ; but I would have 
you find out ſome body elſe to give credit to your Story of 
the Toad. Og y. I don't at all wonder, Menedemns, that you 
are ſo incredulous; I ſhould not have believ'd it my felt, if 
the whole Tribe of Divines had afferted it, unleſs I had ſeen 
it with theſe Eyes, I ſay, beheld with theſe very Eyes, and 
had experienc'd the Truth of it. But, methinks you ſeem 
not to be curious — upon theſe natural Rarities. Me. 
Why ſo ?- what, becauſe I won't believe that Aſſes fly. Og y. 
But do you not obſerve how Nature ſports her ſelf · in imita- 
ting the Shapes and Colours of every thing, in other things, 
but eſpecially in precious Stones? And alſo, what admirable 
Virtues it has planted in them, which are altogether incre- 
dible, if common Experience did not force us to a belief of 
them? Prithee tell me, would you ever have believ'd with- 
out ſeeing it with your Eyes, that Steel could have been 
drawn by the Load-Stone without touching it, or be driven 
away from it without being touch'd by it? Mer. No, in- 
deed, I never ſhould altho ten Ar:ſtorles had taken their 
Oaths of the Truth of it. Og y. Well then, don't ſay every 
thing's a Fable that has not fallen within the compaſs of your 
Experience. We find the Figure of the Bolt in a Thunger- 
Stone, Fire in the Carbuncle, the Figure of Hail, and the 
Colaneſs of it, in the Hail-Stone, nay, even tho you throw 
it into the midſt of the Fire; the deep and tranſparent 
Waves of the Sea in the Emerald; the Carcinias imitates 
the Figure of a Sea-Crab ; the Echites of a Viper; the Sca- 
rites of a Gilt-Head; the T heracites of a Hauk; the Gera- 
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a [ 2 2 4 Bufone. The French call it a crepan dine, from the Word Cre- 
And 24 Load. | : | 
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tires ſhews you the figur d Neck of a Crane; the Zgophthal- 
mus ſhews the Eye of a Goat; and ſome ſhew that of a Hog, 
and another three human Eyes together. The Zycophrbal- 
mus paints you out the Eye of a Wolf in four Colours, fiery 
and bloody; and in the middle, black encompaſſed with 
white. If you open the black Qyamea, you will find a Bean 
in the middle; the Dyyires repreſents the Trunk of a Tree, 
and burns like Wood. The Ciſſites and Narci ſſites repte- 
fent y; the Aſtrapias darts forth Rays of Lighining out 


of the midſt of white or blew ; the Phlegontites ſhews a 


Flame within, that does not come out. In the Authracitis 
u may ſee certain Sparks running to and fro. The Crocias 


| repreſents the Colour of Saffron ; the Rhodites that of a 


Roſe; the Chalcites of Braſi ;- the Aietites the Figure of an 
Eagle with a white Tail; the Taos repreſents a Peacock; 


the Chelidonia an Aſp ; the Mermecites has the Image of a 
creeping Piſinire growing within it; the Cantharias ſhews a 


rfect Beetle; and the Scorpites admirably decyphers a 
Scorpion. But why ſhould I proceed to recount that which 
is innumerable, when there is no part of Nature, either in 
Elements, Animals, or Plants, which Nature, as it were 
to ſport her ſelf, does not give us ſome reſemblance of in 
Stones? And do you then admire, that the form of a Poad is 
repreſented in the Brfonites ? Men. I wonder that Nature 
has ſo much ſpare time, as to divert her ſelf in drawing the 
Picture sof every — Og y. It has a mind to exerciſe the 
Curiofity of Mankind, and by that means to keep us from 
being idle. And yet as tho we were at a loſs to know how to 

away our time, we run a madding after Buffoons, Dice, 


and ugglers. Men. Lou ſay true. Og y. And ſome: Petſons 


of Credit add, that if you put this 'Toad-Stone into Vine- 

ar, it will move its Legs and ſwim. Men; But why is this 
5 to the Virgin? Ogy. Becauſe ſhe has overcome, 
trampled' upon, and extinguiſhed all Uncleanneſs, Malice, 
Pride, Avarice, and all manner of earthly Deſires. Men. Wo 
to us then who carry ſo much of the Toad ſtill in our Hearts. 


Ogy. But we ſhall be pure if. we worſhip-the: Virgin as we 


ought. Men. How would ſhe have us worſhip her? Ogy. 
You: will perform moſt acceptable Service to her, if you imi- 
tate her. Mer. That's ſoon ſaid, but is not ſo eaſily per- 
form' d. Og y. It is hard, indeed; but then it is very well 


worth the Pains. Men. Come on, go forwards in what you 


have begun. Ogy. Afterwards he ſhew'd me Statues of 
Gold and Silver : This, ſays he, is ſolid Gold, and this is 
only Silver gilt; he told me the Weight of every one, the 


tion 


Price, and the Name of the Donor. I being full of Admira-. 
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tion at yay thin „ and congratulating the Virgin being 


Miftreſs of ſo much Wealth, ſays the Officer to me, Inal- 
much as I perceive you are ſo ous a Spectator, I think I 
ſhould not do fairly by you, if I ſhould conceal any thing 
from you ; therefore you ſhall ſee the greateſt Privacies the 
Virgin has: And preſently he takes out of a Drawer from 
under the Altar, a world of admirable things, the Particulars 
of which if F ſhould ee to mention, the Day would 
not be _ U ; ſo that thus far the Journey ſucceeded 
to my Wiſh, I ſatisfied my Curioſity abundantly with fine 
Sights, and brought home with me this ineſtimable Preſent, a 


_ Pledge of the Virgin's Love, given me by her ſelf. Mer. 


Did you ever make trial of the Virtues of this Piece of 
Wood? Og v. I have. Three or four Days ago, I being in 
an Houſe of Entertainment, found a Man ſtark mad, whom 
they were juſt going to put into Chains; I put this Piece of 
Wood privately under his Bolſter, and he fell into a ſound 
Sleep and ſlept a long time, and when he roſe in the Morn- 
ing, he was as ſober as ever, Mer. Perhaps he was not 
diſtracted but drunk, and Sleep commonly cures that Diſtem- 


per. ' Og y. Menedemus, ſince you love to uſe Railery, take 


another Subject. It is neither pious nor ſafe to make ſport 
with Saints. Nay, the Man himſelf told me, That there 
was a Woman appear'd to him in his Sleep of an incompa- 
rable Beauty, that held forth a Cup to him to drink. Men. 
Hellebore, I believe. Og y. That's uncertain 3 but this is 


certain, that the Man recover'd his Reaſon. Men. Did you 


paſs by Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury? Gg. No, I 
think I did not. It is one of the moſt religious Pilgrimages 
in the World. Mer. I long to hear it, if it won't be too 
much 'Trouble to you. Og y. It is ſo far from that, that you 
will oblige me in hearing of it. That Part of England that 
looks towards Flanders and France, is call'd Kent: The Me- 


tropolis of it is Canterbury, There are two Monaſteries in 


it, that arealmoſt contiguous ; and they are both of Benedic- 
tines, That which bears the Name of [1] Auguſtine, is 
the antienter of the two; that which is now call'd by the 


Name, of St. Thomas, ſeems to have been the Seat of St. 


Thomas the Archbiſhop, where he had led his Life with a 
few Monks, whom he: choſe for his Companions, as now-a- 
days Deans have their Palaces near the Church, tho ſeparate 


U] Avuguſtini, A Monk or Abbot of this Order, who was ſent by Pope Gregory | 
the Great into England, Anno 596, to convert the Remainder of the Pagans to 


Chriſtianity ; who having converted Etheldred, King of Kent, and baptiz'd him, 
was afterwards made Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
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from the Houſes of other Canons. For, in old time both 
Biſhops and Canons were Monks, as appears by the mani- 
feſt Veſtigia of things. But the Church, that is dedicated 
to St. Thomas, raiſes it ſelf up towards Heaven with that 
Majeſty, that it ſtrikes thoſe that behold it at a great Diſ- 


tance with an Awe of Religion, and now, with its Splen- 


dor, makes the Light of the i gAooaring Palaces 1dok 


dim, and as it were obſcures the Place that was antiently 


the moſt celebrated for 2 There are two lofty Tur- 


rets, which ſtand, as it were, bidding Viſitants welcome from 
afar off; and a Ring of Bells that make the adjacent Coun- 
try eccho far and wide with their rolling Sound. In the 
South Porch of the Church ſtand three Stone Statues of Men 
in Armour, Who with wicked Hands murdered the holy 
Man, with the Names of their Countries, [I] Tazſci, Fuſci, 
and Hetri. Men. Why have ſuch wicked Men ſo much 
Honour done them? Og y. They have the ſame Honour 
done to them, that is done to Judas, Pilate, Caiaphas, and 
the Band of wicked Soldiers, whoſe Images you may ſee 
cary'd upon ſtately Altars: And their Names are added, that 
none after them might arrogate to. themſelves the, Glory 
of the Fact. They are ſet there in ogen fight, F0 be a 
Warning to wicked Courtiers, that no one may hereafter pre- 
ſume to lay his hand on either Biſhops or the Poſſeſſions of 


the Church. For theſe three Ruffians ran mad with Hor- 


rour of the Fact they had committed; nor had they come to 


themſelves again, had not holy Thomas been implored in 


favour of them. Mer. O the perpetual Clemency of Mar- 
tyrs! Og . When you are entred in, a certain ſpacious 


Majeſty of Place opens it ſelf to you; which is free to every 


one. Men. Is there nothing to be ſeen there? Og y. No- 
thing. but the Bulk of the Structure, and ſome Books chained 
to the Pillars, containing the Goſpel of Nicodemus, and the 
Sepulchre of I can't tell who. Men. And what elſe? Og y.. 
Iron Grates incloſe the Place call'd the Choir, ſo that there's 
no Entrance; but ſo that the View is ſtill open from one 
End of the Church to the other. You aſcend to this by a 


great, many Steps, under which there is a certain Vault that 


opens a Paſſage to the North Side, There they ſhew a. 
wocden Altar, conſecrated to the holy Virgin; it is a very 
ſmall one, and remarkable for nothing, except as a Monu- 


ment of Antiquity, re proaching the Luxury of the preſent 


1 
** 


[1] Tuſei, Fuſci, Betr. Theſe three Names of the Aſſaſſins that murder- 
ed Thamas Becker, are ſuppoſed do mean Tracy, Fit ⁊ D. ſe, and B: zton, | 
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Times. In that Place the good Man is reported to have ta- 
ken his laſt Leave of the Virgin, when he was at the Point 
of Death. Upon the Altar is the Point of the Sword, with 
which the Top of the Head of that good Prelate was 
wounded, and ſome of his Brains that were beaten out, to 
make ſure Work on't: We moſt religiouſly kiſs'd the ſaered 
Ruſt of this Weapon, out of love to the Martyr. Leaving 
this Place, we went down into a Vault under- ground; to chat 
there belong two Shewers of Relicks. The firſt thing they 
ſhew you, is the Skull of the Martyr, as it was bored 
through ; the upper Part is left open to be kiſs' d, all the reſt 
is cover'd: over with Silver. There alſo is ſhewn you: a 
leaden Plate with this Inſcription, [1] Thomas Horenſis. 


And there hang up in a dark Place, the Shirts of Hair- cloth, 


the Girdles, and Breeches, with which this Prelate uſed to 
mortify his Fleſh, the very Sight of which is enough to 
ſtrike one with Horrour, and to reproach the Effeminac and 
Delicacy of our Age. Men. Nay, perhaps of the Monks 
themſelves. Og y. That I can neither affirm nor deny; nor 
does it ſignify. much to me. Aen. Lou ſay right. Os y; 
From hence we return to the Choir. On the North Side 
they open a private Place. It is incredible what a world of 
Bones. they brought out of it, Skulls, Chins, Teeth, Hands, 
Fingers, whole Arms, all which we having firſt adored; kiſs d; 
nor had there been any end of it, had it not been for one of 
my Fellow- Travellers, wlio indiſcreetly interrupted the Offi- 
cer that was ſhewing them. Men; Who was he? g. y. 
He was an Eng liſhman, his Name was Gratian Pullis, x 
Man of Learning and Piety, but not ſo well affected tô this' 
part of Religion as I could wiſh he were. Men. I fancy he 
was a [z] Wicklifite. Oz y. No, I believe he was not, tho he 
had read his Books; but I don't know where he had them. 
Men. Did he make the Officer angry? Ogy. He took out- 
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[1] Thom æ Aerenſis, A certain Grammarian ſays Aerenſis fignifies Becker, and 
ſolves the Pifficulty thus; That Thomas Becket was of a Nurman Family called 
Du Bec, Du ſignifying of the, and Bec, a Neck of Land pretty viſible in the Sea, 
or between two Rivers; and: that "Aga fignifies the ſame in Greek, and thence 
eAcrenſis is uſed inſtead of Bee, or Bequet: The latter Syllable he ſuppoſes t 
hang me added as a Termination of fond ſpeaking to Children, as Bequet in- 
cad Ot Bec. nn 2 
[2] Velevita. John Mickliff was an Engliſkman : Before the Time of Lu- 
ther and the Retormers, he ſtrenvouſly oppoſed many Errors of the Church of. 
Rome, and his Opinions were much the fame with the Proteſtants in our Days; 
after he had undergone à tedious Perſecution and Baniſhmeri, he return d into his 
own Country, and died Anno 1384, or rather 1387. Forty Years after his Death, 
he was dug up by the Pope's Command, and that which was ſuppoſed to be his 
oy ng was burnt, and his Aſhes; ſcatter'd into the Air, ot as others ſay, in 
* 5 N 82 e 48 4 : ? — 
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an Arm having yet ſome bloody Fleſh upon it; he ſhew'd a 


Reluctance to the kiſſing it, and a ſort of Uneaſineſs in his 
Countenance: And preſently the Officer ſhut up all his 
Reliques again, After this we view'd the 'Table of the 
Altar, and the Ornaments; and after that thoſe things that 
were laid up under the Altar: all was very rich; you would 
haye ſaid [1] Midas and Cræſus were Beggars compar'd to 
them, if you beheld the great Quantities of Gold and Sil- 
ver. Men. And was there no Kiſſing here? Og y. No, but: 
my Mind was touch'd with other ſorts. of Wiſhes. Mer. 
What were they? Ogy. It made me ſigh to think I had no 
ſuch Reliques in my own Houſe. : Mer. A ſacrilegious Wiſh ! 
gv. I'confeſs it, and I humbly begg'd Pardon of the Saint, 

fore I; ſet my Foot out of the Church. After this we were 
carried into the Veſtry. Good God! What a Pomp of Silk 

Veſtments was there, of Golden Candleſticks ! There we 
faw. alſo St, Thomas's Foot: It look d like a Reed plated 
over with Silver; it had but little of Weight, and nothing of 
Workmanſhip, and was longer than up to one's Girdle. Men. 
Was there ne'er a Croſs? Og y. I ſaw none: There was a 


Gown ſhewn, it was Silk indeed, but coarſe, and without 


Embroidery or Jewels; and a Handkerchief, ſtill having 


plain Marks of Sweat and Blood, from the Saint's Neck. We 


readily kiſs'd theſe Monuments of -antient Frugality. Men. 
Are theſe ſhewn to every body? Ogy. No certainly, my 


dit with them, that none of their Secrets were conceal'd 
from you? Ogy. I had ſome Acquaintance with the Reve- 
rend Erelate Cel Walion Warhamn the Archbiſhop, and he re- 
commended me. Mer. I have heard he was a Man of great 
Humanity. Ogy. Nay, if you knew the Man, you would 
take him for Humanity it ſelf, He was a Man of that Learn- 
ing, that Candour of Manners, and that _ of Life, that 
thera- was nothing wanting in him to make him a moſt ac- 


complifh'd Prelate. From hence we were conducted up 
higher; for, behind the high Altar, there is another Aſcent, 
as. into another Church. In a certain new Chappel there. 
was ſhewn to us the whole Face of the good Man ſet in 
Gold, and adorn'd with Jewels; and here a certain unex- 
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Tn Midas was 2 King of Phrygia who is reported to have been e N 
rich; and if we believe the Poets, he ee Bacchus this Privilege, — 
whatſoever he touch'd ſhould be turn'd into Gold, | 

NON 2 1 The Time that Eraſmus made this Wit 4 was about 

the Beginning of the Reign of Henry the Eighth, before he threw off che Papal 
VFoke; — Click Tims Werbam died, Heh | £ 
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gon Friend. Men. How then did you come to have ſuch 
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* Chance had near interrupted all our Felicity. Mien. 
want ſadly to hear what miſchievous Matter this was. 
Og y. My Friend Gratian loſt himſelf here extremely. Af- 


ter a ſhort Prayer, he ſays to the Aſſiſtant of him that ſhew'd 


us the Reliques, Good Father, is it true, as I have heard, 
that Thomas, while he liv'd, was very charitable to the Poor: 
Very true, replies he, and began to relate a great many In- 
ſtances of his Charity. Then anſwers Gratian, I don't be- 
lieve that good Inclination in him is changed, unleſs it be 


for the better. The Officer aſſented. Then ſays he again, 


If this holy Man was fo liberal to the Poor, when he was a 


poor Man himſelf, and flood in need of Charity for the 


Support of his own Body, don't you think he would take 


it well now, when he is grown ſo rich, and wants nothing, 


if ſome poor Woman having a Family of Children at home 
ready to ſtarve, or Daughters in danger of being under a ne- 
ceſlity to proſtitute themſelves for want of Portions, or a Huſ- 
band fick in Bed, and deſtitute of all Comforts ; if ſuch a 


Woman ſhould aſk him leave to make bold with ſome ſmall 


Portion of theſe vaſt Riches, for the Relief of her Family, 
taking it either as by Conſent, or by Gift, or by way of Bor- 
rowing ? The Aſſiſtant making no Anſwer to this, Gratian 
being a warm Man, I am fully perſuaded, ſays: he, that the 

ood Man would be glad at his heart, that when he is dead 

e could be able to relieve the Neceſſities of the Poor with 
his Wealth. Upon this the Shewer of the Reliques began 
to frown, and to pout out his Lips, and to look upon us as if 
LI] he would have eaten us up; and I don't doubt bur he 
would have ſpit in our Faces, and have turn'd us out of the 
Church by the Neck and Shoulders, but that we had the 


Archbi ſhop's Recommendation. Indeed I did in ſome mea- 


ſure pacify him with good Words, telling him, that Grutian 
did not ſpeak this from his Heart, but had a drolling way 
with him; and alſo laid down a little Money. Men. Indeed 


1 exceedingly approve of your Piety. But I ſometimes ſeri- 


think on't, how: they can poffibly excuſe themſelves 
from being guilty.of a Fault, who'conſume ſuch vaſt Surns in 
building, beautifying, and enriching Churches, ſetting no 
Bound to their Expences. I allow that there ought to be a 
Dignity in the ſacred Veſtments, the Veſſels of a Church, 
agreeable to the ſolemn Service; and would have the Struc- 
ture of it to have a certain Air of Majeſty, But to what 
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[1]. Gorgon Z ocul;s, The Gorgons were the Daughters of Phorcus, of a terrĩ- 
ble Aſpect. Perſe ele off the Head of Meduſa, he chief of chem, and uſing 
it for a Buckler, turn'd his Enemies chat lock 'd upon it into Stones, 
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urpoſe are ſo many golden Fonts, ſo many Candleſticks, and 
ſo many Images? To what purpoſe is ſuch a Profuſion of 
Expence upon Organs, as they call them? Nor are we in- 
deed content with one Pair. What ſignify thoſe Conſorts 
of Muſick, hired at ſo great an Expence; when in the mean 
time our Brothers and Siſters, Chriſt's living Temples, are 
ready to.periſh for Hunger-and Thirſt? Og y. There is no 
Man, either of Piety or Wiſdom, but would wiſh for a Mo- 
deration in theſe Matters; but ſince this Error proceeds 
from a certain Extreme of Piety, it deſerves ſome Favour, 
eſpecially when we reflect on the -other hand, on the contra- 
ry Error of others, who rob Churches rather than build them 
up. They are commonly endow'd by great Men and Mo- 
narchs, who would employ the Money worſe in Gaming, or 
War. And moreover, if you take any thing away from the 
Church, in the firſt place it is accounted Sacrilege; and in 
the ſecond place, it ſhuts up the Hands of thoſe who had an 
Inclination to give; and beſides, it is a Temptation to Ra- 
pine. The Churchmen are rather Guardians of theſe things 
than Maſters of them. And laſtly, I had rather. ſee a 
Church luxuriant with ſacred Furniture, than as ſome of 
them are, naked and ſordid, more like Stables than Churches. 
Men. But we read, that the Biſhops of old were commend- 
ed for ſelling the ſacred Veſſels, and celioviog the Poor with 
the Money. Og y. And ſo they are commended at this Day; 
but they are only commended ; for J am o'th' Mind, they 
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of them bigger than a Gooſe's Egg. There ſome Monks = 
- || food about with the m"_ Veneration. 'The Cover — 7955 
taken off, we all worſhip'd. The Prior, with a white Wand, 1529 
. touch'd every Stone one by one, telling us the Name in 19 "OY 
French, the Value of it, and who was the Donor of it. The 98 
2 Principal of them were the Preſents of Kings. Men. He 2 
had need to have a good Memory. Ozgy. You guels right, 5:6 
; and yet Practice goes a great way, for he does this frequent- 7 
G ly. Hence he carried us back into a Vault. There the Vir- +188 
1 gin Mary has her Refidence; it is ſomething dark, it is £3 il 
: doubly rail'd in and encompaſſed about with Iron Bars. Men. by | 
, What is ſhe afraid of? Ogy. Nothing, I ſuppoſe, but 5605 
a Thieves. And J never in my Life ſaw any thing more laden = 
8 with Riches. Men. Lou tell me of Riches in the dark. 1 
i Og y. Candles being brought in, we ſaw more than a Royal 3A 
4 Sight. Men. What, does it go beyond the Parathala ſſian 7 
® Virgin in Wealth? Og y. It goes far beyond in Appearance. bp: 
T What is conceal'd ſhe knows beſt. Theſe things are ſhewn 70 
A to none but great Perſons, or peculiar Friends. In the end, wy 
4 we were carried back into the Veſtry: There was pull'd out 9 
* 2 Cheſt covered with black Leather; it was ſet upon the * # 
_ Table, and opened. They all fell down on their Knees, and Ws 
. worſhipped. Men. What was in it? Ogy. Pieces of Li- he 
h nen Rags, a great many of them retaining {till the Marks of AD. 
51 the Snot. Theſe were thoſe, they ſay, that the holy Man 4 
1 uſed to wipe the Sweat off from his Face and Neck with, 1 
4 the Snot out of his Noſe, or any other ſuch fort of Filth 5 
which human Bodies are not free from. Here again my 
11 Gratian behaved himſelf in none of the moſt obliging man- 
A ners. For the gentle Prior offered to him, being an En- 
* gliſhman, an Acquaintance, and a Man of conſiderable Au- 
* thority, one of the Rags for a Preſent, thinking he had pre- 
d ſented him with a very acceptable Gift : But Gratian un- 
5 thankfully took it ſqueamiſhly in his Fingers, and laid 
* it down with an Air of Contempt, making up his Mouth 
3 at it, as if, he would have ſmack'd it. For this was his 
way, if any thing came in his way that he would expreſs his 
ot Contempt to. I was both aſham'd and afraid. Neverthe- 
10 leſs the good Prior, tho not unſenfible of the Affront, ſeem'd 
50 to take no notice of it; and, after he had civilly entertain'd 
5 us with a Glaſs of Wine, diſmiſs'd us, and we went back to 
2 London. Men. What need was there for that, when you 
* were not far from [1] your own Share ? Og y. I was not, but 
at | — — — — OR WEN EEE 
16 {3] A Litore tuo. That is, the Belgick or Dutch, 
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1 induſtriouſſy ſhunn'd that [1] Shore, it being more infa- 
mous for Cheats and Rapines than any [Zz] Rocks are for 
Shipwrecks. T'll tell you what I ſaw in my laſt Paſſage that 
Way. There were a pretty many of us upon the Shore of 
Calais, who were carried thence in a Chaloupe to a large 
Ship. Among the reſt there was a young French-Man, that 
was poor and ragged, and they demanded Two-pence for his 
Paſſage; for ſo much they will have if they carry you but 
a Boat's Length : He pleaded Poverty. They in a Frolick 
would needs ſearch him, and having pull'd off his Shoes, 
they find ten or twelve Pieces of Silver between the Soles. 
They took the Money, laugh'd at him to his Face, and 
banter'd the Frenchman as a Cheat into the bargain. Mer. 
What did the Fellow do then? Og y. What ſhould he do, 
but lament his Misfortune? Mer. Do they do theſe things 
by Authority? Ogy. By the ſame Authority that they ſteal 
the Baggage of a Gueſt in his Inn, or take his Purſe upon 
the Road, if they find an Opportunity. Men. It is very 
ſtrange that they dare to commit ſuch Villany before ſo ma- 
ny Witneſſes. Ogy. They are ſo us'd to it, that they think 
they do well in it. There were many in the great Ship 
who look'd on, and ſome Zrgli/h Merchants in the Boat 
who grumbled at it; but to no purpoſe. They boaſted of 
it as a piece of Wit, in catching the Frenchman in his 
Roguery. Men. I would hang up thoſe Coaſt Thieves, and 
laugh at them, and banter them at the Gallows. Ogy. 
Nay, both Shores abound with ſuch Fellows. Hence I make 
this Improvement: If the little Thieves dare to do thus, 
what will their Maſters do? So that I had rather, for the 
future, go ever ſo far about than that ſhorteſt Way, And 
befides, as the Deſcent to Hell is eaſy, but the Return is 
difficult; ſo the Entrance of this Shore is not very ealy, 
and the getting out of it very difficult. There were at Lon- 
don ſome Skippers belonging to Antwerp; ſo J determined 
to take Paſſage with them. Men. Are the Skippers of that 
Country any better than others? Og y. I confeſs, as an Ape 
will always be an Ape, ſo a Skipper will always be a Skip- 

r: But if you compare them to thoſe that live upon the 
Catch, they are Angels. Men. I ſhall remember it, if I 
ever have a mind to viſit that Iſland. But go on again, I 
have led you out of the way. Ogy. In our Journey to Lon- 
don, not far from Canterbury, there's a narrow, hollow, 
ſteep Way, and a cragged, ſteep Bank on either Side, ſo. 


[Ii] TLittus illud. The Shores of Dover and Calais, where he had ſuffered and 
feen what the Sailors did to the pou? Frenchman. : 
[2] Males, is 2 Promontory of Laconia, of old Time noted for . 
ä | that 
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chat you can't eſcape it; for there is no other Way to go. 
5 4 the left hand of that Way, there is a little Cottage of 
old Mendicants. As ſoon as they eſpy a Man on horſeback 
coming, one of them runs out, and ſPeinkles him with holy 
Water, and then offers him the upper Leather of a Shoe, 
with a braſs Ring to it, in which is a Glaſs, as if it were 
ſome Gem. * kiſs'd it, you give a ſmall Piece of 
Money, Men. In ſuch a way, I hat rather meet with a 
Cottage of old Mendicants, than a Gang of luſty Foot-pads. 
Og y. Gratian rode on my left hand, next to this Cottage ; he 
was ſprinkled with holy Water, and took it pretty well; but 
upon preſenting the Shoe, he aſk'd what was meant by that? 
his, ſays the poor Man, was St. Thomass Shoe. Gratian 
fell into a Paſſion, and turning to me, ſaid, What would thefs 
Brutes have? Will they make us kiſs the Shoes of all that 
have been good Men ? Why do they not as well give us their 
Spittle, and the other Excrements of their Bodies, to kiſs? 
I pegs the poor old Man, and comforted him being ſorrow- 
ful, by giving him a little Money. Mer. In my opinion, 
Gratian was not angry altogether without a Cauſe. If theſe 
Shoes and Slippers were preſery'd as an Argument of Mode- 
ration in living, I ſhould not diſlike it: But I think it a 
Piece of Impudence, to thruſt Slippers, and Shoes, and 
Stockings, upon any one to be kiſs'd. If any one ſhall do it 
of their own free Choice, from a great Affection to Piety, I 
think they deſerve to be left to their Liberty. Og y. Not 
to diſſemble, I think thoſe things were better let alone; but 
in thoſe Matters that cannot be mended on a ſudden, it is 
my way to make the beſt of it. In the mean time my 
Mind was delighted with this Contemplation, that a good 
Man was like a Sheep, and a wicked Man like a hurtful 
Beaſt. A Viper indeed cannot bite when it is dead, yet it 
is infectious by its Stink and Corrupcion. A Sheep, while it 
lives, nouriſhes us with its Milk, clothes us with its Wool, 
and enriches us by its Increaſe ; when it is dead, it ſupplies 
us with Leather, and is every Part of it fit to be eaten. In 
like manner, Men that are furious and devoted to this 
World, while they live, are troubleſome to all Perſons, and 
when they are dead, are a Diſturbance to thoſe that are 
alive, with the Noiſe of the Bells and a pompous Funeral ; 
and ſometimes to their Succeſſors at their entring upon their 
Poſſeſſions, by cauſing new Exactions. But en make 
themſelves profitable in all reſpects to the whole World. As 
this Saint, While he was alive, by his Example, his Doc- 
trine, and Admonitions, invited to Piety, comforted the 
friendleſs, ſuccoured the needy; ſo now he is dead, he Fa in 
N . N CY | ſome 
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ſome ſort more uſeful. He built this magnificent Church, 
and advanc'd the Authority of the Priefthood all over Eng- 
land: And now, after all, this Fragment of his Shoe main- 
tains a Conventicle of poor Men. Men. That indeed is a 


very pious Contemplation: But I admire, ſince you are of 


this mind, that you never went to ſee [1] St. Patrick's Den, 
of which the People fay ſo many prodigious things, that 1 
can ſcarce think likely to be true. Og y. Nay, there is no 
Report of it can be ſo prodigious, but that the thing itſelf 
exceeds it. Men. Why then, did you ever enter into it? 
Og y. Yes, I have ferried over a Lake truly Stygian, and de- 

ſcended into the very Jaws of Avernus, and Ron all that is 
done in Hell. Men. You'll bleſs me, if you ſhall not think 


much to relate it. Ozy. I think this Preface of our Dif. 


courſe has been prolix enough. I am going home to give 
order to get Supper ready : for I have not dined yet. Mer. 
Why, have you had no Dinner? Is it upon a religious Ac- 
count? Ogy. No, but out of Spite. Men. What, do you 
ſpite your Belly? Ogy. No, but unconſcionable Victuallers, 
who, altho they ſerve you with what is not fit to be eat, 
make no ſcruple of demanding for it an unreaſonable Price. 
This is the way that I revenge my ſelf on them: If I am 


in hope of a good Supper, either at an Acquaintance's, or 


at an Eating-Houſe, that is any thing tolerable, my Stomach 
fails me at Dinner. If Fortune throws in my way a Dinner, 
ſuch as I like, then my Stomach fails me at Supper-Time. 
Men. And are you not aſham'd to be ſo ſtingy and ſneaking? 
Og y. Believe me, Menedemus, in ſuch Caſes as this, thoſe 
that make uſe of their Modeſty, employ it to a wrong Uſe. 
I have learn'd to keep my Baſhfulneſs for other Purpoſes. 
Men. I do &en long for the Remainder of your Story, and 
therefore expect me at Supper, and there you may tell it 
more at leiſure. Og y. In truth, I give you thanks for ta- 
king the freedom to invite your ſelf, when many who are 
invited with Earneſtneſs, won't accept of it: But I will 
thank you over and over, if you ſhall ſup at home to night; 
for my Time will be taken up in congratulating my Family. 


But I have Advice to give you that will be more commo- 


dious for us both. Do you provide a Dinner at your Houſe 


» 
— 


_ 9 


[1] Sancti Patricis antrum, This is ſaid to have been iu the Iſland Dabeoc, 
which is in the Lake Derg, in the County of Fermanagh, at the North Part of 
Ireland : A Place mightily boaſted of by the Irzſh before the Reformation; to 
which the Iyi ſh zeſorr, either to atone for their Sins, according to the Command 
of their Con feſſors; or ſecondly, in hopes of obtaining ſpecial Favours from their 
beloved St. Patricius; or that having done Penance there, and perform'd other 
Ceremonies, they may eſcape Purgatory, and go directly to Heaven, F 2 

"I | . "or 


— 

for me and my Wife to morrow, and I'll proceed in my Story 
till Supper-time, till you ſhall ſay, you have your Belly-full ; 
and if you are contented fo, we won't leave you at Sup 
neither. What, do you ſcratch your Head? Do you but 
make proviſion, and T'll give you my Word we will come 
without fail. Men. I like Stories beſt gratis. However 
come, I'II provide a Dinner for you, but it ſhall be an un- 
ſavoury one, if you don't make it reliſhing with your Stories. 
Og y. But hark ye, han't I ſet you a-gog to go on Pilgrimages? 
Men. Perhaps you may, by that time you have finiſh'd your 
Relation; but as I find my ſelf at preſent, I have enough 
to do to travel my [I] Roman Stations. Og y. Roman ones, 
you who never ſaw Rome? Men, I'Il tell you, after that 


manner I walk about my Houſe, I go to my Study, and 


take care of my Daughter's Chaſtity ; thence I go into my 
Shop, and ſee what my Servants are doing; then into the 
Kitchen, and ſee if any thing be amiſs there; and ſo from 
one Place to another, what my Wife and what my Children 
are doing, taking care that every one be at his Buſineſs. 
Theſe are my Roman Stations. Og y. But St. James would 
take care of theſe things for you. Mer. The Holy Scrip- 
tures enjoin me to look after them my ſelf, bur I do not 
find any Text to leave them to the Saints. 


„** 1 4 8 
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[77 Stationes Romanas, Statio is a Word of 2 wide Significarion but Eraſe 
mus probably refers to the Stations, Walks, or Proceſſions made in Rome in cer- 
rain Churches, or in the Streets, before Reliques, &c, with Prayers to obtain the 
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Favour of God and the Saints, or Indulgences. 
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The Arcunur. 


This Colloquy contains an ingenious Diſcourſe concerning hu- 
man Conſtitutions, which, tho not altogether to be re- 
 gefled, yet are not to 1 7 much ſet by as ſume Perſous 
Ao, who in a manner prefer em before the divine Law it 
- ſelf. Others again, abuſe both divine and human Con- 
Bitutions, making them ſerve their own Profit and tyran- 
ical Diſpofition. What Perſons, and how far human 
Conſtitutions are binding, what they conduce to, and how, 
much they differ from divine. The prepoſterous Judgment 
f Women concerning them is blamed. Many Incommo- 
dities proceed from eating of Fiſh, not only to Bodies, but 
alſo to Minds. The barbarous Cruelty of them that for- 
bid the Uſe of Fleſh to fickly Perſons. Why the ceremo- © 
nia Law was aboliſhed. The Pontifical Laws require 
things more burdenſome than the Ceremonial Laws of the 
Jews. The Cuſtom Baptix ing neu- born Infants is re- 
pPrebended. The Popiſh Ceremonies are a great Obſtacle to 
many from embracing the Chriſtian Religion. That there 
might be a general Peace in the Chriſtian World, if the 
Emperor would remit ſomething of his Right, and the 
Pope ſomething of his. The God Terminus, what he is, 
Human Laws are not binding of themſelves. God com- 
mands nothing injurious to the Health either of Soul or 
Body, not ſo much as Faſting. The common Cuſtom of 
Mankind is to fear and reverence God and his Worſhip, 
leſs than Man. 


A BUTCHER and a SALT-FISHMONGER. 


But. FELL me, filly Seller of Salt-Fiſh, han't you bought 
a Halter yet? Fiſh. A Halter, Butcher? 2ut. 
Yes, I ſay an Halter. Fiſh. For what? Put. To hang 
Jour ſelf with, Fiſh, Let them buy Halters that want em, 


I'm 


But, You may have Stock enough by you, but your Belly's full 
of Faſting. But if you'll hear the beſt of the Story, you may 
live a little cleanlier than you uſed to do, and not have c- 
caſion to wipe your ſnotty, ſcabby Noſe upon your Elbow. 
Hb. Ha, ha, now it's come out at laſt: The Kertle calls: 
the Pot black-Arſe.” Is there any Part of a Butcher: cleaner: 
and ſweeter than his Backſide? I wiſh: what. you ſay were 
true, but I'm afraid you only feed me with Fancies. Yu. 
What I tell you is too true to make a Jeſt on. But, prithee, 
how do you promile your ſelf a better Trade upon this Con- 
ſideration? Fiſh. Becauſe People are of that Humour, that 
they are moſt deſirous of that which is forbidden. Bat. 
What then? Fiſh. When they are at liberty to eat Fleſh, 
they will eat leaſt of it; and then no Entertainment will be 
accounted noble, but what has Fiſh at it, as it uſed to be in 
old time: So I ſhall be glad if there be a Licence to eat 
Fleſh. And I wiſh heartily that the eating Fiſh were for- 
bidden too, then People would covet it more earneſtly, Jus. 
Well wiſh'd indeed. I ſhould wiſh' ſo too if I were like 
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you, ahd aim'd at nothing but getti Money, for the ſake of 
which thou ſendeſt that lumpiſh, fleſh-fed Soul of thine to 
the Devil. But. You are very ſmart upon me, but what you 
ſay is very filly. Fiſh. What is it puts the See of Rome upon 
the relaxing the Law for prohibiting eating of Fleſh, that has 
been obſerved for ſo many Ages? But. Why, indeed, they 
have had a mind to do it a great while ago, and for this 


Reaſon, That they think, as it really is, that the City is de- 


filed by Salt-iſhmongers ; the Land, the Waters, Rivers, Air, 
and Fire are infected, and all the other Elements; if there 


be any more, Mens Bodies corrupted, and fill'd with putrid 


kc os = rp by the eating of Fiſh; from-whence proceed Fe-, 
Vers, 
what not of Diſeaſes. . Fiſh. But prithee tell me, Hippocra- 
tes, how it 8 that in well govern'd Cities it is 
forbid to kill Oxen and Hogs within the Walls of the City? 
For it would tend more to the Healthfulneſs of the City, if 
they were reftrain'd from killing Sheep in it too. Why is 
there a certain Place appointed for Butchers, apart from o- 
thers, but left if they had Liberty to rove about, and ſettle. 
any where, they ſhould infect the whole City? Is there any 
kind of Stink e ileetial. as that of the corrupted Blood 
and Gore of Beaſts? But. They are mere Perfumes com- 
ared to ſtinking Fiſh... Fi/h. Lou, perhaps, may think em 
Perfu umes, but it is a ſign the Magiſtrates thought otherwiſe, 
that expell'd you the City. Beſides that, how fragrant your 
Slaughter-houſes- ſmell is very plainly ſeen, by Peoples itop- 
ping their Noſes when _y pals by em, and that they had 
rather have ten Bawds for their Neighbours, than one 
Butcher. But. Whole Ponds and Rivers are little enough 
for you to waſh your ſtinking Salt-fiſh in; for as the old Say- 
ing is, Ton do but attempt to waſh a: Blackmoor white ; for a 
Fiſh will always ſmell like a Fiſh, tho you perfume. it. Nor 


is it to be wonder'd at, that they ſmell ſo ſtrong when they 


are dead, when many ſtink alive, and as ſoon. as they are 
taken. | Fleſh, pickled up, is ſo far from ſtinking, that 
it may be preſerved many Years, and ſmell as ſweet as a 
Violet at laſt. Nay, being but ſalted up with common Salt, 
will never ſtink; and being hung up a drying in Smoke, or 
Wind, will have no ill - Scent. But do what you will to a 
Fiſh it will ſmell like a Fiſh ſtill. It is evident, there is no 
| Stink to be compared to that of Fiſh ; that Fiſh corrupts 
even Salt it ſelf, which was given for the very end of pre- 
ſerving things from Putrefaction, by ſhutting, binding up, 
and alſo forcing out that which would produce any thing 
nauſeous, and drying up the Humours within, from 1 — 

90 | utre- 


onſumptions, Gouts, Falling ſickneſſes, Leprofies, and 


aa JF 
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Putrefaction might come: Fiſh is the only thing in which . 
Salt loſes its Efficacy. It may be ſome nice Beau or other 19 
may ſtop his Noſe as he paſſes by a Butcher's Shop, but no „ 
body can bear to be in the Boat where your Salt-fiſh is. If 125 
a Traveller chance to meet a Cart loaden with Salt-fiſhon % Tl 
the Road, how does he run away, ſtop his Noſe, hauk and 9 
ſpit, and curſe the ſtinking Cargo? And if it were poſſible, Mc 
that Salt-fiſh could be carried ſweet into the City, as we do a 
our Beef, when kill'd and dreſs'd, the Law would be laid 9 
aſide. But beſides, what can you ſay as to them that ſtink 08% 
while they are eaten? And beſides, how often do we ſee 27 
your condemn'd Wares. thrown into the Rivers by the Clerks ty 7 
of the Markets, and a Fine put upon you tor ſelling it? And [1.2 
we ſhould ſee that oftner, but that they, - corrupted by you, 1 
don't ſo much regard the City's Good, as their own Profit. 1 
Nor is this the only thing that you are notorious for; but 19 
beſides that, there is a wicked Combination among you; to a 
hinder freth from coming to Town. F.. Pray, did no; body 11 
ever know a Butcher fined for killing meaſled Pork, or killing 1 0 
Mutton drown'd in a Ditch, or ſelling maggotty Shoulders 14 a 
of Mutton dawb'd over with:freſh Blood, to make em look 4 
as if new killed? But. But no body ever knew ſuch an In- 1 
ſtance of us, as has been known by you lately, that nine Per- 7 
ſons. were poiſon'd by one Eel baked in a Pye : And this is . 
what you furniſh Citizens Tables witb. F. What you LE. 
ſpeak of was an Accident, and no body can help that, when. 364 
it pleaſes God it ſhall fall out ſo. But tis a daily Practice Mes 
with you, to ſell young Cats for Rabbits, and Puppies for 9 
Hares, if People don't know em by their Ears, and rough 56: 
Feet; not to ſpeak of your Meat-Pies made of dead Mens 7 
Fleſh. Hut. That which you charge me with, is, the Fail 4 
ings of Men in common; and let them defend themſelves 97 


that are guilty of the Fault: I make my Compariſon between 
Gain and Gain. By the ſame Reaſon, you may condemn 
Gardeners, who, by Miſtake, ſell Henbane for Coleworts; or 
Apothecaries, who adminiſter Poiſon inſtead. of Antidotes. 
There is no Trade, or Calling, that is not liable to theſe 
Miſtakes. But you, when, you act the moſt faithfully 
in your Calling, ſell that which is Poiſon. If indeed you 
ſold a Cramp-Fiſh, a Water-Snake, or ,a Sea-Hare, catch d 
among other Fiſh, it would be an Accident rather than a 
Fault. Nor do I think it any more to be imputed to you, 
than to a Phyſician, that ſometimes kills the Patient he un- 
dertakes to cure. And this might be excuſable, if you only 
I put off your ſtinking Wares in the Winter Seaſon; then the 
I Cold might mitigate the Contagiouſneſs of Infection: But 5 
3 | a 
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you add putrid Matter to the Fire of the Summer Seaſon, 
and render Autumn, which of it ſelf is a fickly Seaſon, more 
fickly. And in the Spring of the Year, when the Humours 


that have been lock'd up begin to flow, to the Hazard of the 


Body, then for two whole Months you exerciſe your Tyran- 


ny, and co the Infancy of the ſpringing Year, by bring- 
ing an Old upon it: And when Nature is buſied to 
purge the Body from unwholeſom Juices, and make it freſh 
and blooming with new, you throw into it mere Stinks and 


Corruption ; ſo that if there be any vitious Humours in the 


Body, you increaſe em, adding worſe to bad, and not only 
fo, but corrupting the good Juices of the Body. But this 
might be borne with too; if you only injur'd the Body; but 
inaſmuch as by different Foods the Organs of the Mind 


are vitiated, you vitiate the very Minds themſelves, 80 


that do but mind your Fiſh-eaters, how like Fiſhes do they 
look, pale, ſtinking, ſtupid, and mute? Fiſh. O rare [I] Tha- 
tes ! prithee, how wiſe are they that live upon Beets ? 
paſt as much as the Beets themſelves. What ſort of Fellows 
are they that feed upon Beef, Mutton,” and Goat's Fleſh ? 
Truly, like Oxen, Sheep, and Goats themſelves. You fell 
Kids for a mighty Delicacy, and yet this Creature is very 


bad for the Falling-Sickneſs, and brings that Diſtemper upon 


the Fleſh-caters. Were it not better to ſatisfy a — 
1 


Appetite with Salt-fiſh? But. Do you think then that a 
that your Naturaliſts write is true? But were what they ſay 


ever ſo true, it is certain, that to ſome Perſons that are 
inclinable to Diſeaſes, thoſe things that are good of them- 


ſelves, prove hurtful. We ſell Kids for thoſe that are trou- 


bled with the Hectick, or Pthiſick, but not for thoſe that 


have the Vapours. Fiſh. If the eating of Fiſh: be ſo pre- 


judicial, as you would inſinuate, how comes it about, that 
our Superiors permit us to ſell our Ware the whole Lear, and 
make you keep —_—y for a good part of it? But. That's 

s to anſwer. But it may be, this was 


l 
none of my Buſineſs 
the Contrivance of wicked Doctors, that they might get the 


more Money. Fiſh. I don't know what Doctors they are 
that you ſpeak of; for I'm ſure none are greater Enemies to 


Fiſh than they are. But. Goodman Coxcomb, to ſet you 


right in this Matter, it is not for your Sake, nor the Love of 


Fiſh; for none are more averſe than they to the eating it, 


but tis their own Game they play. The more People are 


troubled with Coughs, Conſumptions, and Chronick Diſtem- 
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rs, the more they get by it. Fiſh. I won't advocate for 
octors in this Matter; let them avenge their own Quarrel, 


when they get thee into their Clutches, The antient Sanc- 


timony of Life, the Authority of the moſt Approved, the 
Majeſty of Biſhops, and the publick Uſage of x 

tions, are enough for my Purpoſe : All which, if you tax of 
Madneſs, I had rather be mad with them than be in the 


fober with Butchers. #urt, You decline being an Advocate 


for Doctors, and ſo do I to be an Accuſer or Cenſurer of the 
Antients, or common Cuſtom. Thoſe it is my Cuſtom to 
revere, but nat revile. Fiſh, You're more cautious than pi- 
ous in this Point, or I'm miſtaken in you, Butcher. Bur. In 
my opinion, they are the wiſeſt, that have leaſt to do 
with thoſe that carry Thunderbolts in their Hands. But 
however, I won't conceal what I underſtand from my Bible, 
tranſlated into my Mother 'Tongue, that I ſometimes read 
in. Fb. What now, the Butcher's turn'd Parſon too! Bur. 
I am of the opinion, that Mankind, in the firſt Ages, being 
newly form'd out of primitive Clay, were of more healthful 
Conſtitutions. This appears by their Vivacity. More than 
that, I believe, Paradiſe was a Place commodiouſly fituated, 


and in a very healthy Climate. Such Bodies, in ſuch a Si- 


tuation, might be ſuſtained without Food, by breathing the 
very Air, and Fragrancy of Herbs, 'Trees, and Flowers, that 
exhaled every where, and eſpecially the Earth, ſpontaneouſ- 
ly producing all things in abundance, without Man's Sweat- 


ing or Toiling, who was neither infeſted with Diſtempers, 


nor Old Age: The Drefling of ſuch a Garden was not a 
Toil, but rather a Pleaſure. Fifp. Hitherto you ſeem to be 
right. But. Of the various Increaſe of fo fertile a Garden 


nothing was prohibited, but the Uſe of one fingle Tree. 


Fiſh. That's true too. But. And that for this Reaſon on- 
ly, That they might pay their Acknowledgment to their 
Lord and Creator by Obedience. Fiſh. All this is very 


right. Hut. Moreover, I verily believe, that the new Earth 


produced every thing better in its kind, and of a more nu- 
tritive Juice, than it does now grown old, and almoſt paſt 
bearing. Fiſh. Well, I grant it. Take that for granted. 
But. And that eſpecially in Paradiſe. Fb. It is very pro- 
bable. Bur. If ſo, then Eating was rather for the fake of 
Pleaſure, than Neceſſity. Fiſb. I have heard ſo. But. At 
that time to abſtain from eating Fleſh, was rather Huma- 
nity than Sanctity. Fiſh. I don't know. I read that the 
Eating of Fleſh was permitted after the Flood, but I don't 
read it was forbidden before: But to what purpoſe were it 
to permit it, if it were ——_ 7 — But. Why dont 
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EF 
we eat Frogs? Not becauſe they are forbidden, but becauſe 
we have an Averfion to them. How can you tell, whether 

God might not inſtruct Man what Food human Nature re- 
quired, and not what he permitted? Fiſh, I can't divine. 
But. But preſently after Man's Creation, we read, Rule ye 
over the Fiſh of the Sea, the Fowls of the Air, and every 
living Creature that moveth upon the Face of the Earth. 
What Uſe was there of the Government of em, if it were 
not lawful to eat them? Fb. O cruel Maſter! Do you eat 
your Men and Maid-Servants, your Wife and Children? 
Why don't you, at the ſame time, eat your Chamber-Pot ? 
For you are Maſter of that too. But. But, prithee, hear 
me again, thou filly Salt-iſhmonger, There 1s a real Uſe 
of other things, and not a bare Name of Dominion only. A 

Horſe carries me upon his Back, and a Camel my Baggage; 
but what uſe are Fiſh of, but to be eaten? Fiſh. As if there 
were not abundance of Fiſh that are good for Phyſick. And 
beſides, there are a great many that were created merely 
for the ſake of Contemplation, and to carry us forth to ad- 
mire their Creator, It may be, you don't believe that Dol- 
hins carry Men on their Backs. In the laſt place, there are 
me Fiſh that are uſeful to foretel a Tempeſt, as the Echi- 
21s, or S- Urehin; and would you not wiſh to have ſuch a 
Servant in your own Houſe ? Put. Suppoſe that be granted, 
That before the Flood it was not lawful to eat any Food, but 
the Fruits of the Earth; it was no great matter to abſtain 
from' thoſe things the Neceſſity of the Body did not require, 
and in the killing of which was Cruelty ; yet you will allow, 
that 'in the Beginning the eating of living Creatures was 
rmitted, by reaſon of the Weakneſs of human Bodies. The 
eluge had brought in a cold Temperament; and at this. 
time we ſee, thole that live in cold Climates, are greater 
Eaters than others in hotter ; and the Flood had either quite 
deftroyd, or at leaſt ſpoiled, the Products of the Earth. 
Fiſh.” That is granted. Put. And yet, after the Deluge, 
they lived above 200 Years. Fiſh. I believe they did. Bur. 
Why then did God afterwards, as Moſes commanded, tie up 
Perſons of 'a weaker Conftitution, and ſhorter-lived, to ſome 
particular kinds of e Fraps which he permitted to 
thoſe of a ſtronger, without exception. Fi/h. Jul as if it 
were my Province to give a reaſon for what did! But, 
I believe, that God did then, as Maſters do now, who con- 
tract their Indulgence towards their Servants, when they ſee 
them abuſe their Lenity. So we forbear to feed a Horſe 
with Oats and Beans, when he grows pamper'd, and too 
mettleſome, give him Hay more ſparingly, and ride — 
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with 4 curb Bridle, and a ſharper Spur. Mankind had 
thrown off all Reverence of the Deity, and lived as licen- 
tiouſly, as if there was no God at all. Upon this account, 
the Lattices of the Law, and Bars of Ceremonies, the Bri- 
dles of Threatnings and Precepts, were made uſe of, to 
bring them to know themſelves. Hut. What then, do thoſe 
Bars of the Law hold us in at this Day too? Fiſh. Inaſ- 
much as the Aſperity of carnal Servi le is removed, we 
being by the Goſpel adopted Sons of God ; there being. an 
Augmentation of Grace, there is a Diminution of the Num- 
ber of Precepts. But. How comes it to paſs, that when 
God calls his Covenant everlaſting, and Chriſt denies that he 
diffolved the Law, but fulfilled it; by what Confidence, I 
ſay, do Men of After-Ages dare to abrogate good part of it? 
Fiſh. That Law was not given to the Gentiles; and there- 
fore it ſeemed meet to the Apoſtles, not to burden them 
with the Load of Circumcifion, leſt, as the es, even at 
this Day, do, they ſhould rather place the Hope of their 
Salvation in corporal Obſervances, than in Faith and Love 
towards God. Yu. I forbear to ſpeak of the Gentiles; what 
Scripture is there, that ' ſays PR: of the Jes, that 
if they did embrace' the Goſpel, they ſhould be freed from 
the Servitude of the Moſnical Law? Fiſh. That was pro- 
phefied by the Prophets, who promiſe a new Covenant and 
a new Heart, and introduce God, as abhorring the Feſtival 
Days of the eus, averſating their Meat-Offerings, abhor- 
ring their Fafts, rejecting their Gifts, and deſiring a People 
of circumciſed Hearts; and the Lord himſelf confirmed 
what they had promiſed, who, holding forth to his Diſci- 
ples bis Body and Blood, calls it the New Teſtament. If 
nothing be aboliſhed of the old, why is this called a new 
one? The Lord did not only abrogate the ei Choice of 
Meats by his Example, but by his Doctrine; when he de- 
nies that Man is defiled by Meats which go into the Stomach, 
| and paſs thence into the Draught. He teaches Peter the 
ſame by a Viſion: And Peter himſelf ſhews the ſame, in 
that he, with Paul and others, eat of common Meats, from 
which the Law commanded them to abſtain. Paul treats 
in this manner every where in his Epiſtles, nor is there any 
doubt, but what Chriſtians now practiſe, was handed dos 
to us by Tradition from the Apoſtles themſelves. So that 
the Jes were not ſo properly fer at liberty, as weaned 
from Superſtition, as from the Milk to which they had been 
accuſtomed and made familiar; but now was grown out- 
of Þaſon. Neither is the Law abrogated, but it is but'r6- 
>: i quiſite, that that part of it 7 1 give way, which was not 
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eſſential. Leaves and Flowers beſpeak Fruit coming; and. 


when a Tree is loaded with that, no body covets the Leaves. 
Nor is any body ſorry that his Son's Puerility is gone, when 
Maturity of Age is come: Nor does any body call for Can- 
dles and Torches, when the Sun is gotten above the Hori- 


zon: Nor does a School-maſter complain, if a Son, being 5 


come to Man's ern in his Claim for Freedom, and, 
in his turn, has the Maſter under his Tuition. A Pledge 
ceaſes to be a Pledge, when the thing promiſed is produ- 


ced. The Spouſe comforts her ſelf with the Bridegroom's 


Letters, till ſhe is married; ſhe kiſſes his Preſents, embraces 
his Picture; but when ſhe comes to enjoy his Company, ſhe 
diſregards thoſe things ſhe before admired for the ſake of 

it. The Fes, at firſt, were very hardly brought off from 

thoſe things they had been accuſtomed to; which is juſt as 
if a Child that had been uſed to ſuck, being grown a luſty 


Fellow, ſhould cry for the Breaſt, and ſlight more ſolid 


Food. So they were forced, as it were, from thoſe Figures, 
Shadows, and temporary Comforts, that they might entirely 
turn themſelves to him, whom that Law had promiſed and 
ſhadowed out. But. Who would have expected ſo much 
Divinity from a Seller of Salt-fiſh? F B. I uſed to ſerve 
the Dominican College in our City with Fiſh; and, by that 
means, they often dine with me, and I ſometimes with 
them ; and I gathered theſe things from their Diſcourſes. 
Bur. In truth, inſtead of a Seller of Salt-fiſn, you deſerve 
to be a Seller of freſh Fiſh. But prithee tell me, If you 
were a Few, (tor I cannot very well tell, whether you. are 
one or not,) and you were like to be ſtarved with Hunger, 


would you eat Swine's Fleſh, or rather die? Fiſh. I can't 


very well tell what I ſhould do; for I do not yet well under- 
ſtand what I ought to do. Hut. God has forbid both; T hou 
Halt not kill, and thou ſhalt not eat Swine's Fleſh. In ſuch 
a caſe as this, which Precept muſt give way to the other ? 
Fiſh. In the firſt place, it does not appear, that God has 
forbidden the eating Swine's Fleſh, meaning, that, a Man 


ſhould rather be acceſſory to his own Death, than eat it. | 
For the Lord excuſes David, in that he eat Shew-Bread | 


contrary to the Letter of the Law: And in the Babyloniſh 
- Captivity, many * were omitted by the eus, which 
were required by the Law. Secondly, I am of opinion, that 
the Law which Nature has diftated, and therefore is perpe- 
tual and inviolable, ought to be accounted the more obliga- 
tory, which never was, nor ever will be, abrogated. But. 


But why then were the Maccabees ſo much commended, that | 
choſe rather to die than eat Swine's Fleſh? Fiſh. I ſuppoſe, | 
n = = becauſa 
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becauſe this Eating being required by the King, did com- 
Yriſe in it ſelf a Denial in the general of the Law of the 
ountry; as Circumciſion, which the Fews endeavoured to 


. obtrude on the Gentiles, carried in it a Proteſliqp of the 


whole Law; juſt as Money given in Earneſt, obliges to the 
Performance of the whole Contract. Burt. Well then, if this 
more groſs Part of the Law is juſtly taken away, after the 
Exhibition of the Goſpel, by what Authority are either the 
ſame, or like things, impoſed upon us, eſpecially when our 
Lord calls his Yoke an eaſy one, and Peter, in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, calls the Law of the eus a hard one, which 


neither they, nor their Fathers, were able to bear? Circumci- 


fion is taken away, but Baptiſm came in the room of it, 
and indeed, I was about to ſay, with a harder condition. 
That was deferr'd till the eighth Day, and if any thing hap- 
pen'd to the Child in that time, the Vow of Circumcifion 


was taken for Circumciſion it ſelf. But we dip Children, 


| ſcarce well got out of the dark Caverns of the Mother's 


Womb, all over in cold Water, which has ſtood a long time 
in a ſtony Font, (not to ſay while it ſtinks) and if it chance 
to die upon the firſt Day, or in its very Ingreſs into the 
World, tho there be no Fault neither in e nor Friends, 
the poor Babe is doom'd to eternal Damnation. Fiſh. They 
do ſay fo indeed. Hut. The Sabbath is abrogated ; nay in- 
deed, not abrogated, but tranſlated to the Sunday. What 
does it ſignifſy? The Maſaick Law enjoin'd a few Faſt-days ; 
but what a Number have we added to them? And as to the 
Choice of Meats, how much freer were the Jews than we 
are, who were at liberty to eat Sheep, Capons, Partridges, 
and Kids, all the Year'round ? They were forbid the Uſe 
of no Garment, but what was mix'd with Linen and Wqollen; 
But now, beſides the appointed and forbidden Forms. and 
Colours of a great Number of Garments, the Head muſt 
be ſhaven too, ſome after one manner, and ſome another. 
Not to mention that heavy Burden of Confeſſion, the Wal- 
lets of human Conſtitutions, Tithes, and thoſe not ſingle 


ones neither; Matrimony ſkrew'd up into too narrow a Com- 


paſs, the new Laws of Affinity, and abundance of other 
things, which render the eus Circumſtances much more 


eaſy than ours. Fiſh. Indeed, Butcher, you are much out 


of the way, the Yoke of Chriſt is not to be accounted for 
by thar Rule you imagine. A Chriſtian is tyed up in many 
Points, and to harder Circumftances, and liable to a greater 
Puniſhment : But to make amends- for this, the greater 
Strength of Faith and Love that is added, makes thoſe 
things pleaſant which by Nature are burdenſome. Put. 
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Pray tell me, why, when the Holy Spirit deſcepded from 
Heaven of old, in the Shape of fiery Tongues, and enrich d 
the Hearts of Believers with a more copious Gift of Faith 
and Charity, why was the Burden of the Law taken away 
from they, as 2 Perſons weak, and in danger under an 
unequal Yoke? Why did Peter, by the Inſpiration of the 
Spirit, call it az zntolerable Burden? Fiſh. It was taken 
away on one part, leſt Zudaiſm, as it had begun, ſhould 
overwhelm the Glory of the Goſpel ; and leſt the Genutiles 
by the Stumbling-block. of the Law, ſhould be alienated. 
from Chriſt, among whom there were many weak Perſons, 
who were in a double Danger: On the one hand, left they 
ſhould believe there was no Salvation to be had without the 
Obſervation of the Law; and on the other hand, leſt they 
- ſhould rather chuſe to remain in Paganiſm, than take upon 
them the Yoke of the Moſaick Law. It was neceſſary to 
allure theſe weak Minds, as it were, with a Bait of Liberty, 
Secondly, That they might heal them who deny'd there was 
any Hope of Salvation by the Profeſſion of the Goſpel, with- 
out the Obſervation of the Law, Circumciſion, ; Sabbaths, 
the Choice of Meats, and other things of that kind, they 
either wholly took away, or changed into ſomething, elſe, 
And beſides, whereas Peter denies that he was able to beat 
the Burden of the Law, it is not to be -underſtood of him 
as to the Perſon he then bare, when there was nothing un- 
bearable to him, but of the ſtupid and weak Zews, who, 
tho they were cloy'd with it, fed upon the Husk, not ha- 
ving any Reliſh of the Spirit. Buz. Nou argue indeed very 
ſmartly. But for all that, in my opinion, even at this Day, 
there is no leſs Reaſon why thoſe carnal Obligations that are 
arbitrary, and not obligatory, ſhould be taken away. Fiſh. 
Why ſo? But. I lately ſaw the whole World deſcribed in 
a large Map; from thence I learn'd how ſmall a Part of the 
World it was, that truly and ſincerely profeſſed the Chriſtian 
Religion: Qne ſmall Fart of Europe to the Eaſt, and ano- 
ther towards the North; the third [1] inclining ay 
the South, but reaching but a little way; and the fourt 
Part, which is Poland, inclining towards the Eaſt: All the 
reſt of the World is either ſs d by Barbarians, or ſuch 
as differ but very little from brute Beaſts; or Schiſmaticks, 
or Hercticks, or both. Fiſh, But did you not mind the South- 
ern Shore, and the Chriſtian Hlands that lay ſcatter'd about 
it [3]. Pur, | faw *em, and learn'd that there were great 
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Spoils brought out of them, but no Chriſtianity catry'd into 


them. When indeed, when there is ſo plentiful a Harveſt, 
it ſeems moſt adviſeable for the Propagation of the Chriſtian 


Religion, to do as the Apoſtle did, who took away the bur- 
den of the Moſaic Law, leſt the Gentiles ſhould. fall back : 


ſo now to allure the weak, the Obligations to ſome Ceremo- 
nies ſhould, be removed; without which the World was 
faved in the beginning, and may now, if it hath Faith and 
Goſpel Charity, Again, I both hear and ſee many who 
place Religion in Places, Garments, Meats, Faſts, Geſtures 
and Songs, and for the ſake of theſe things judge their 
Neighbour contrary. to the Precept of the Goſpel. From 
whence it comes to paſs, that ws Faith and Charity 
conſtitute the Chriſtian Religion, they are both extin- 
guiſh'd by theſe Superſtitions. For he is far from the 
Faith of the Goſpel who depends upon theſe Acts; and he 
is far from Chriſtian Charity, who Be the ſake of Meat or 
Drink, which a Perſon may lawfully uſe, exaſperates his 
Brother, for whoſe Liberty Chriſt died. What bitter 


Contentions do we fee among Chriſtians? What ſpightful 


Calumnies upon account of a Garment differently tied, or 
of different colours than what is cuſtomary, and about 
that ſort of Food which the Water produces, and that which 
the Land produces? And if this Evil had reach'd but a few, 
it might 3 been flighred. But now we ſee the whole 
World in a Flame, on account of theſe deadly Contentions, 
Theſe and ſuch like things, were they remoyed, we fhould 
both live in greater Concord, not minding Ceremonies, but 
preſſing after thoſe things which Chriſt hath taught us; and 
the Nations of the World would the more readily embrace 
Religion, were it accompanied with Liberty. Fiſb. But there 
is no Salvation out of the Pale of the Church. Put. I confeſs 
it. Fh. Whoſoe ver does not own the Authority of the 
Pope, is out of the Pale of the Church, Bur. I don't deny 


that neither. Fi/b. But he that neglects his Injunctions does 


not own him. Zur. But I hope a time will come, that the 
Pope, who is Clement by Name, and moſt of all ſo by Na- 
rure, will mitigate all theſe things, which hitherto ſeem to 


have alienated ſome People from the Roman Church; that 


he may bring all Nations to the Communion of it, and will 
rather purſue thoſe things that are for the good of the Church, 
than his own pri vate Intereſt. I hear daily Com laints of 
yearly Offerings, Pardons, Diſpenſations, and other Rxactions 
and Church Grievances; but I believe he will ſo moderate 
all things, that in time to come it would be impudent to com- 


plain, Fi/b, I wiſh all Monarchs would do the like, and then 
ml. Bb 4 I Iveud 
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I would not doubt but Chriſtianity, which is now confined 
to a narrow compaſs, would extend it ſelf, when the barba- 
rous Nations did perceive that they were called not to hu- 
man Servitude, but to Goſpel Liberty; and that they were 
not ſought after tb be made a prey of, but to a fellow enjoy- 
ment of Happineſs and Holineſs. If once they came to be 
united with us, and found in us manners truly Chriſtian, 
they would of their own accord offer us more than the utmoſt 
Violence can extort from them. Hut. I ſhould ſoon hope 
to ſee that accompliſh'd, if that miſchievous [I] Ate- that 
has engaged two moſt mighty Monarchs in the World in a 
bloody War, were ſent to her Place (7. e. to the Dogs.) 
Fiſh. I admire that that is not done already, when nothing 
can be imagined more humane than Francis, and I look up- 
on it, that Charles [2] has had Principles inſtilled into him 
by his Maſters, that by how much the more Fortune en- 
larges the bounds of his Empire, by ſo much the more he 
encreaſes in Clemency and Bounty; beſides that good 
humour and lenity is peculiar to his Age. Bur. You won't 
find that they will be wanting in any thing. Fiſh. What then 
is it, that hinders the accompliſhment of that which all the 
World wiſhes for? Zur. Why, the Lawyers have not yet 
come to an Agreement about Bounds and Limits, and you 
know that the ſtorm of a Comedy always ends in the calm of 
a Matrimony ; and the Tragedies of Princes commonly end 
in the like manner. But in Comedies Matches are quickly 
made up, but among great Men, matters move but {lowly ; 
and it is better to have a Wound long in healing, then pre- 
ſently to break out again in an Ulcer. Fi/h. But do you 
think Marriages to be firm Bonds of Amity? Bur. I would 
have them ſo indeed; but I ſee ſometimes the ſharpeſt Con- 
tentions riſe from em; and when once a War ariſes between 
near Kindred, it not only is more extenſive but harder to be 
made up. Fi/þ. I confeſs it, and acknowledge it to be true. 
But. But do you think it fit, that becauſe of the Contentions 
and Delays of Lawyers, in relation to Contracts, the whole 
World ſhould be kept in Pain? For as Matters are now, 
there is no ſafety any where, and the worſt of Men take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, while there is neither Peace nor 
War. Fiſh. It is not my bufineſs to determine concernin 
the Counſels of Princes. But if I were Cæſar, I know what 
would do. Hut. Well, come on then, you ſhall be Ceſar 
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and the Pope too, if you pleaſe. What is it you would 


do? Fiſh. I had rather be Emperor, and King of France. 


But. Well, let it be ſo, you ſhall be both of 'em then. 
Fiſh. I would immediately take upon me a Vow of Peace, 


and publiſh a Truce throughout my Dominions, disband m 
Forces, and make it a capital Crime for. any to touch fo 
much as a Hen that was not their own. So * ſettled 


Affairs to my Conveniency, or rather that of the Publick, 
I would treat concerning the Limits of my Dominion, or the 
Conditions ofa Match. But. Have you projected any firmer 
ties than thoſe of Matrimony ? Fi/þ. I think I have. Pur. 
Let's hear em. Fiſh. Were I Emperor, I would without 
delay, thus treat with the King of France: My Brother, 
« ſome evil Spirit has ſet this War on foot between you and 

me; nor do we fight for our Lives, but our Dominions. 
You, as to your part, have behaved yourſelf as a ftout and 
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of a King made you a Captive. What has been your Lot, 
may be mine, and your miſhap admoniſhes all of our 
human Condition, We have experienced that this way 
of Contention has been detrimental to both of us; let us 
engage one another after a different manner. I give you 
Nw Life, and reſtore you your Liberty, and inſtead of an 

nemy take you for my Friend. Let all paſt Animoſities 
be forgotten, you are at free liberty to return into your 
own Dominions, enjoy what is your own, be a good Neigh- 
bour, and for the future let this be the only Contention, 
* which, ſhall out-do the other in Offices of Fidelity and 
“ Friendſhip; nor let us vie one with another, which ſhall 
* govern the largeſt Dominions, but who ſhall govern his 
„on with the greateſt Juſtice and Goodneſs. In the for- 
* mer conflict I have bore away the prize of Fortune, but in 
this he that gets the better, ſhall gain far more Glory. 
„As for me, the fame of this Clemency will get me more 
* true Glory than if I had added all France to my Domi- 
** nion. And in you a grateful Mind will be more to your 
* Praiſe than if you had drove me quite out of /zaly. Don't 
** you envy me the Praiſe that I am ambitious of, and I'll on 
“the other hand carry myſelf ſo toward you, that you ſhall 
$ willingly owe an Obligation to ſo good a Friend. 


But, In truth, not only all France, but all the World might 


be attach'd by this Method, For if this Ulcer ſhould happen 
to be ſkin'd over, rather than throughly heal'd, by unequal 
Terms, I am afraid that upon the firſt opportunity the Skin 
being broken, abundance of corrupt Matter would ifſue out, 
and that with more dangerous Conſequences. Fiſh, Sow 
a” or 8 | Es, reat 


valiant Warrier. But Fortune has been on my ſide, and 
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Great and Glorious would this act of Humanity render 
Charles all over the World! What Nation would not rea- 
dily ſubmit to ſo generous and kind a Prince? Bur. You 
have acted the part of the Emperor very well. Now act 
the Pope too. F. It would be too long to go thro every 
thing. I will tell you in brief. I would fo demean myſelf 


that the whole World ſhould ſee that there was a Prince of 


the Cburch that aſpired after nothing but the Glory of 
Chriſt, and Salvation of Mankind, That would infallibly take 


away all invidiouſneſs from the Name of Pope, and gain him. 


folid and laſting Glory. But by the way, from worſe to 
better. We have digreſs'd from our firſt Propoſition. But. 
Well, I'll bring you to rights again, by and by. But do you 
fay then, that the Pope's Laws are binding to the whole 
Church? Fiſh. I do ſay ſo. But. What, tothe Puniſhment 
of Hell? Fi/b. They ſay fo. Bur. And are the Biſhops 
Laws obligatory in like manner? Fy/h. I think they are 
every one in his own Dioceſe. Nut. And thoſe of Abbots 


too? Fiſh. J am in doubt as to that. For they receive 


their adminiſtration upon certain Conditions, nor have any 
Power to burden their Inferiors with Conſtitutions without 
the concurrence of the whole Order. But. But what if a 
Biſhop receive his Function upon the ſame Conditions? 
Fi/h. I doubt as to that. Yut. Can the Pope annul what a 
Biſhop has conſtituted? F/h. I believe he can. But. Can 
no body annul what the Pope decrees? Fiſh, No, no body. 
But. How comes it about that we hear of the reſuming 
of Popes Conſtitutions, under this Title, that they have 
not been rightly inſtructed ; and that the Conſtitutions of 
former Popes have been antiquated by latter, as devia- 
ting from Piety? Fi. Thoſe were ſurreptitious and tempe- 


rary Things. For the Pope confidered as a Man, may be 


ignorant of Perſon and Fact. But that which proceeds 
from the Authority of an univerſal Council, is a heavenly 


Oracle, and is of equal Authority with the Goſpel it ſelf, or |} 


at leaſt very near it. But. Is it lawful to doubt concerning 
the Goſpels? Fiſh. By no means; no, nor the Councils 


neither rightly afſembled by the holy Spirit, carried on, | 


publiſhed and received. Hut. What if any one ſhould doubt 
whether there is any Council ſo conftituted:? as I hear con- 
cerning the Council at Ba/7l, which has been rejected by 
ſome; nor do all approve of that of Conſtance. I your of 
thoſe that are accounted: Orthadox, not to mention t 


Lateran Council. Fiſh. Let them that will, doubt at their 
own Peril. I will not doubt for my part. But. Had Peter 
then the Authority of making new Laws? Fiſh. He 205 | 
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But. And had Paul too, and the reſt of the Apoſtles? Fiſh. 
Yes, they had every one in their own Churches committed 
to them by Peter or Chriſt, But. And have the Succeſſors 


of Peter a like Authority with Peter himſelf? Fiſh. Why 


not? But, And is there the ſame regard to be had to the 
Pope of Rome's Letter, as to the Epiſtle of St. Peter himſelf, 
and as much to the Conſtitutions of Biſhops, as to the Epiſtles 
of Paul? Fiſh. Nay, I think and more too, if they com- 
mand and make it a Law by Authority? Zur. Is it lawful 
to doubt, whether Peter and Paul wrote by the Inſpiration 
of the holy Spirit? Fiſh. Nay, let him be accounted an 
Heretick that doubts of that. Zur. And do you think the 
ſame of the Ordinances and Conſtitutions of the Popes and 
Biſhops? Fi/þ. I do as to the Popes, but I ſhould make ſome 


queſtion as to the Biſhops; but that it ſeems a part of Piety 
not to be ſuſpicious of any Perſon unleſs there be very good 


rounds for it. Hut. But why will the holy Spirit ſuffer a 
Biſhop to err rather than a Pope? Fiſh. Becauſe that 
Error is the' molt dangerous that proceeds from the Head, 
But. If the Conſtitutions of Prelates are of ſuch Force, what 
does the Lord mean in Deuteronomy, who uſes ſo ſevere a 
Commination, That none add to or diminiſh from the Law? 
Fiſh, He does not add to the Law, that more largely ex- 
plaing what lay couch'd in it, and who ſuggeſts thok: things 
that have relation to the Qbſervation of the Law ; nor does 
he diminiſh, who preaches the Law according to the Capa- 


x 


city of the Hearers, declaring ſome things, and concealing 


others; according to the Circumſtances of the Time. But, 
Were the Conſtitutions of the Phariſees and Scribes obli- 
gatory? Fiſh. I don't think they were. But. Why ſo? 
Fiſh. Becauſe, tho they had Authority to teach, yet not to 
make Laws. But. Which Power is the greateſt, that of 
making human Laws, or that of interpreting divine? _ F{/Þ, 
That of making human Laws. But. I am of another mind: 
For he that has the Right of interpreting his Opinion, has 
the Force of a divine Law. F.. I don't well take you in. 
But. I'll explain it to you. The divine Law commands us 


to aſſiſt our Parents. The Phariſee interprets it thus: That 


which is offer'd to the Church is given to the Father; be- 
cauſe God is the Father of all. Does not the divine Law 
then give place to this Interpretation? Fiſb. But that'à 4 
falſe Interpretation. But. But when once they have receiv d 


an Authority of Interpreting, how can I tell which Interpre- 


tation is true, and eſpecially if they differ among them- 
ſelves? PFi/h. If you cannot be fatisficd, as to the Senſe of 
e Commonalty, follow the Authority of the Prelates; that 
ug 285 > =" 0 
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is the ſafeſt. But. Is then the Authority of the Scribes and 
Phariſees devolv'd upon Divines and Preachers? Fifh. It is. 
But. I hear none more ready to inculcate, Hear, I ſay unto 


you, than thoſe that never made Divinity much their Study. 


Fiſh. You mult hear all candidly, but with Judgment, un- 
leſs they are quite mad, Then People ought to riſe and 
hiſs em out of the Pulpit, to make em ſenſible of their 
Madneſs. But you ought to believe thoſe that have arrived 
to the Degree of a Doctor in Divinity. But. But amon 

them I find a great many that are much more ignorant and 
fooliſh, than thoſe that are altogether illiterate; and I ſee 
much Controverſy among the Learned themſelves. Fi/þ. 
Single out the beſt things, and leave thoſe things that are 


difficult to others; always receiving thoſe things that the 


Conſent of the Rulers, and Majority, has approvid. Bur. 
1 know that is the ſafeſt way. But then there are falſe 
Conſtitutions as well as falſe Interpretations. Fiſh. Whe- 
ther there be or no, let others look to that. I believe there 
may be. Zur. Had Annas and Calaphas Authority to make 
Laws? - Fiſh. Yes they had. Yut. Did theſe Mens Con- 
ſtitutions in all things oblige to the Puniſhment of Hell? 
Fiſh. I can't tell. But. Suppoſe Annas had made an Or- 
der, that no body coming from a Market ſhould touch a Bit 
of Meat before he had waſhed his Body: If any one eat 
Meat unwaſhed, did he incur the Pain of Damnation? Fiſh. 
T think not, unleſs the Contempt of the publick Authority 
aggravated the Crime. But. Did all the Laws of God 
oblige to the Puniſhment of eternal Damnation? Fig. I 


believe not; for God forbids all Sin, how venial ſoever, if 


we may believe Divines. But. But perhaps a venial Sin 

lend to Hell, unleſs God by his Mercy aſſiſted. our 
Infirmity. Fij/b. It is no Abſurdity to ſay fo, but I dare not 
aſfirm it. But. When the Mraelites were in Captivity in 


| Babylon, befides a great many other things which the Law 


requires, many of them omitted Circumciſion ; did all theſe 
periſh? Fiſh. God knows that. Hur. If a Few ſhould 
rivately, for fear of being ſtarved, eat Swine's Fleſh, would 
he be gry of a Crime? Fiſh. In my opinipn,” the Ne- 
ceſſity would excuſe the Fact; inaſmuch as David was ex- 
cuſed by the Mouth of God himſelf, that he had eat holy 
Bread, which is called Shew-Bread, contrary to the Precept 
of the Law; and did not only eat it himſelf, but alſo fed his 
fane Companions with it too. But. If any one lay under 
that Neceſſity that he muſt either ſteal or ſtarve, which ought 


he to chuſe, to ſteal or be ſtarvd to death? Fiſh. Per- 
| haps, in that caſe, Theft would not be Theft. Hut. How's 


that ? 


ſalem, but could not do it without being ſure to lo 
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that? What, is not an Egg an Egg? Fifh. Eſpecially, if he 
took it with an Intention of making a Return, and pacifying 


the Owner, as ſoon as he ſhould be in a Capacity to do it. 
But. What if a Man muſt either loſe his own Life, or ſwear 
falſly againſt his. Neighbour ? which muſt he chuſe ? Fiſh. 


Death. Hut. What if he could fave his Life by committing 


Adultery.? Fiſh. He ought rather to chuſe Death. Bur. 
What if he could ſave. his Life by committing Fornication ? 


_ Fiſh., They ſay he ought rather to die. But. Why does not 


an Egg ceaſe to be an Egg here; eſpecially if there be no 


Force offered or Injury done? Fiſh. There is wrong done 


to the Maiden's Body. But. What if by Perjury? Fiſh. 
He ought to die. But. What ſay you as to a ſimple harm- 
leſs Lye? Fiſh. They ſay a Man muſt rather die. But I am 
of opinion, that upon an urgent Neceſſity or a great Advan- 
tage, ſuch a ſort of a Lye rather is no Fault, or a very ſmall 
one ; unleſs it be that having once opened the way, there is 
danger of our growing into a habit of lying injuriouſly. Put 


the caſe that by a harmleſs Lye, a Man might fave the Bodies 
and Souls of his whole Country; which would a pious Man 


chuſe? Would he refuſe to tell the Lye? Fiſh. What others 
would do, I can't tell, but as for me, I would make no 
ſcruple of ſelling fifreen as notorious Lyes as ever Homer told 
in his Life, and preſently waſh away my guilt with Holy 


Water. Fi/h. I would do the ſame. But. Well then, it is 


not what God has commanded, nor what he has forbid, thar 


obliges to eternal Damnation. Fiſh. It ſeems otherwiſe. 
But. Then the Modus of the Obligation is not ſo much from 


the Author of the Law, as from the matter of it. For ſome 


things give way to Neceſſity, and ſome do not. Fiſh. It 


ſeems ſo. But. What if a Prieſt ſhould be in danger of his 


Life, and ſhould ſave it by raarrying? Whether ſhould he 


chuſe? Fiſh. Death. Hut. When a Divine Law can give 


way to Neceſſity, why does not this Human Law give way 
to it? Fiſh. It is not the Law that hinders, but . Vow. 
But. What if any one ſhould make a Vow of going to Zeru- 

| © his Life, 
ſhall he go or ſhall he die? Fiſh. Why he ought to die, 
unleſs he can get his Vow diſpenſed with by the Pope. But. 
But why may one Vow be diſpenſed with, and not another? 
Fiſh. Becauſe one is a ſolemn Vow, and the other a private 
one. But. What do you mean by a ſolemn one? Fiſh. 
That which is uſual. But. Why then is not the other a ſo- 
lemn one which is a daily one. Fh. Yes, but then it is a 
private one. But. Well then, if a Monk ſhould profeſs pri- 


voately before an Abbot, would not this be a ſolemn one? 
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eated in the Law of Moſes. Fiſh. True. But. Whether 
then ought I to relieve a City in danger, neglecting the Sab- 
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Fiſh. You trifle. A private Vow is the eafier diſcharged, 
becauſe it is diſpenſed with the leaſt Offence ; he that makes 
a private Vow, does it with this Intention, that if it be con- 
venient he may alter his Mind. Hut. Then might they 
vow with this Intention, that vow perpetual Chaſtity ? 
Fiſh. They ought ſo to do. But. Then it would be perpe- 
tual, and not perpetual. What if it were the Caſe of a Car. 
thy/ian Monk, that he muſt either eat Meat or die? Whe- 
ther ought he to chuſe? Fiſh. Phyſicians tell us, that there 


is no Fleſh ſo efficacious but aurum potabile, and Jewels 


would anſwer the end. Zur. Which is the more uſeful, to 
ſuccour a Perſon in danger of Life with Gold and Jewels, or 
with the price of them to ſuccour a great many, whoſe Lives 
are in danger, and to let the fick Man have a Chicken? 


_ Fiſh. I can't ſay as to that. But. But the eating of Fiſh or 


Fleſh is not of the number of thoſe things that are called 


Subſtantials. Fiſh. Let us leave the Carthu/ians to be their 


own 2 But. Let us then talk in the general. Sabbath- 
vas been diligently, frequently, and largely incul- 


bath, or not? Fiſh. Do you think me a Few then? Bux. 
EF wiſh you were, and a circumciſed one too. Fiſh. The 
Lord himſelf hath ſolved that difficulty; ſaying, The Sab- 


bath was made for Man, and not Man for the Sabbath. Zur. 


Well then, is that Law of force in all human Conftitutions ? 
Fh. Yes, except any thing obſtruct. Bur. What if a Law- 
maker make a Law, not with this deſign, that it ſhould be 
obligatory upon the pain of eternal Damnation, nor indeed 
unto any guilt, and to have no other force but an Exhorta- 
tion? Fiſh. Good Man, is it not in the Law-maker's Power 
how far the Law ſhall be binding? He uſes his Authority in 
making the Law, but as to what it ſhall oblige to, and 
what not, that is in the hand of God. But. Why then do 
we hear our Pari ſhPrieſts out of the Pulpit crying, To morrow 
you muſt faſt under pain of eternal Damnation, if it does not 
appear to us how far a human Law is binding? Fiſh. They 


do this, that they may in an eſpecial manner ftrike Terror 
into the contumacious,, for I preſume thoſe Words do pro- 


perly belong to them. But whether they are a Terror to 
the contumacious, I know not, they throw weak Perſons 
into Scruples and Danger. Fi/þ. It is a hard matter to ſuit 
both. Hut. The Power of the Law and Cuſtom, are much 
the ame. Fiſh. Sometimes Cuſtom is the more powerful. 
Bt, They that introduce a Cuſtom,” whether they do it 
with defign of bringing any one into a Snare or not, _— 
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oftentimes bring em into an Obligation, aolens volens. 


Fiſh. 1 am of your mind. But. Cuſtom may lay a burden 
upon a Man when it cannot take it off again, Fi/þ. It 
may ſo. But. Well then, now I hope you are ſenſible how 
dangerous a thing it is to impoſe new Laws upon Men without 
any neceſſity, or a very great utility. Fb. I confeſs it. 
But. When the Lord ſays, Swear not at all, does he render 
every one that ſwears obnoxious to the pains of Hell? Fiſh. 
I think not, I take it to be a Counſel, and not a Command. 
But. But how can that be made clear to my Underſtanding, 
when he has ſcarce forbid any thing with greater Striftneſs 
and Severity, than that we Swear not? Fiſh. You muſt 
learn of your Teachers. But, When Paul gives Advice, 
does he oblige to the pain of Damnation? Fi/h, By no 
means. But. Why ſo? Fiſh. Becauſe he will not caſt a 
ſtumbling- block before the weak. But. So then it is in the 
breaſt 

or not. And it is a ſacred thing to beware, leſt we lay z 
Stumbling- block before the weak by any Conſtitutions. 
Fiſh. It is. Bur. And if Paul made uſe of this caution, 
much more ought Priefts to uſe ir, of whom it is uncertain, 
whether they have the Spirit or not. F. I confeſs fo. 
But. But a little while ago you deny'd that it was at the 


Lawgiver's Pleaſure, how far the Law ſhould oblige a Perſon, 


Fiſh. But here it is a Counſel, and not a Law. But. Nothing 
is eafier than to change the Word, Swear not. Is it a Com- 


mand? Fiſh. It is. But. Reſiſt not Evil. Fb. It is a 
Counſel. Put. But this laſt carries in it the face of a Com- 


mand more than the former; at leaſt is it in the Breaſts of 


Biſhops. whether they will have their Conſtitutions, Com- 


mands, or Counſels? Fifh, It is. But. You deny'd that 
firenuouſly but now. For he who will not have his Conſti- 
tution render any one guilty of-a Crime, he makes it Advice, 
and not Command. Fi, True: But it is not expedient the 
vulgar ſhould: know this, left they ſhould preſently cry out, 
that what they han't a mind to obſerve is Counſel. Zur. But 
then what will you do as to thoſe weak Conſciences, that are 


ſo miſerably perplexed by thy Silence? But come on, pray 
tell'me, can learned Men know by — certain Tokens, whe- 


ther a Conſtitution has the force of a Counſel or a Command? 
Fiſh. As 1 have heard, they can. But. Mayn't a body know 
the Myſtery? Fi/b. You may, if you won't blab it out. 
But. Pſhaw, Pll be as mute as a Fiſh. Fi. Whey you 
hear _— but, We exhort, we ordain, we command, 
it is a Counſel ; when you hear, We command, we require, 


eſpecially if threatnings of Excommunication be added, it is a 


Com- 


the Maker of the Law, to lay liable to Damnation 
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Command. Pur. 1 I owe Money to my Baker and 
can't pay him, and had rather run away than be caſt into 
Priſon, am I guilty of a capital Offence? Fiſh. I think not, 
unleſs a will be wanting as well as ability. Bur. Why am I 
excommunicated then? Fiſh. That Thunderbolt afrights 
the wicked, but does not hurt the innocent. . For you know 
amongſt the antient Romans, there were certain dreadful 
threatning Laws, made for this very purpoſe ; as that which 
is fetch'd from the twelve Tables, concerning the cutting the 
Body of the Debtor aſunder, of which there is no Exam- 
ple extant, becauſe it was not made for Uſe but Terror. 
And now as Lightning has no effect upon Wax or Flax, but 
upon Braſs, ſo ſuch Excommunications don't operate upon 
Perſons in Miſery, but upon the Contumacious. But. To 
ſpeak ingenuouſly, to make uſe of Chriſt's Thunderbolt on 
fuch frivolous occaſions as theſe are, ſeems in a manner to be 
as the Antients ſaid, in lente unguentum. But. Has a Maſ- 
ter of a Houſe the ſame Power in his own Houſe, as a Biſhop 
has in his Dioceſs? Fiſh. It is my opinion he has propor- 
tionably. Zur. And do his Preſcriptions equally oblige ? 
Fiſh. Why not? But. I command that no body eat Onions : 
How is he that does not obey, a Sinner before God? Fiſh. 
Let him ſee to that. Nut. Then for the future, I'll fay I ad- 
moni ſh you, not I command you. Fiſh. That will be wiſely 
done. But. But ſuppoſe I ſee my Neighbour in danger, 
and therefore I take him afide and admoniſh him privately 
to withdraw himſelf from the Society of Drunkards and 
Gameſters, but he ſlighting my Admonition, lives more pro- 
fligately than before; does my Admonition lay him under an 
Obligation? Fiſh. In my opinion it does. Bur. Then nei- 
ther by Counſel nor Exhortation we avoid the Snare. Fiſh. 
Nay, it is not Admonition, but the Argument of Admoni- 
tion that brings into the Snare. . For if I admoniſh my Bro- 
ther to make uſe of Slippers, and he does not do it, he is not 
guilty of a Crime. But. Iwill not put the Queſtion at this 
time, how far the Perſcriptions of Phyſicians are obligatory. 
Does a Vow lay liable to the pain of eternal Damnation? 
Fiſh. Yes. But. What, all kind of Vows? Fiſh. Ay, all | 
univerſally, if they be poſſible, lawful and voluntary. But. 
What do you mean by voluntary? Fiſh. That which is ex- 


torted by no neceſſity. But. What is Neceſſity? Fi/þ. Fear 


falling upon a Man of conſtancy. But. What, upon a Stock, 
ſuch a one as Horace ſays, if the World fall to Pieces about 
his Ears, would not be afraid? Fiſh. Shew me ſuch a Stoick, 
and then I'll give you an Anſwer. Nut. But without jeſting, 
tan the fear of Famine or Infamy fall upon a Man + Con- 

$i; | ncy? 
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fancy ? Fiſh. Why not? Nut. Suppoſe a Daughter that is 


not at her own diſpoſal, ſhould marry privately, without 
the Conſent of her Parents, who would give their Conſent if 


they knew it; will the Vow. be lawful * Fiſh. It will. 


But. I can't tell whether it be or no; but this I am ſure of, 
if there be any ſuch, this is one of the number of thoſe, 
which, altho they he true, yet leſt they be a Scandal to the 
weak, are to be kept ſecret. Bur. Again, ſuppoſe a Vir- 
gin, who, by her Parents Conſent, has — her ſelf in 
Marriage to her Lover, ſhould enter her ſelf in the Cloiſter 
of St. Clare; will this Vow be allowable ard lawful ?. Fi. 
Yes, if it be a ſolemn one. But. Can that be ſolemn that 
is done in a Field, and a dark Monaſtery? Fiſh. It is ac- 
counted ſo. But. Suppoſe the ſame Perſon at home, a few 
Witneſſes being preſent, ſhould make a Vow of perpetual 
Virginity, will it not be a lawful Vow? Fiſh. No. But. 
Why ſo? Fiſh. Becauſe a more holy Vow is in the way. 
But. If the ſame Maid ſell a Field, will the Contract be 
good? Fiſh. I think not. Hut. And will it be valid if ſhe 
give her ſelf into the Power of another? Fiſh. If ſhe de- 
vote her ſelf to God. But. And does not a private Vow 
devote a Perſon to God ? And does not he that receives the 
holy Sacrament of Matrimony, devote himſelf to God ? And 
can they whom God has joined together, devote themſelves 


to the Devil? when only of married Perſons God has ſaid, 


Whom God has joined, let no Man put aſunder. And be- 


fides this, when a young Man not come of Age, and a fim- 


le Maid, by the Threats of Parents, Severity of Tutors, 
e wicked Inſtigation of Monks, fair Promiſes, and Terri- 
fyings, is thruſt into a Nunnery; is the Vow a free Vow 2 
Fiſh. Yes, if they are at Years of Diſcretion. Nut. A Vir- 
gin of that Age is emphatically li capa, being eaſy to be 


impoſed upon. What if I ſhould purpoſe in my mind ta 


drink no Wine on a Fri4ay? would my Purpoſe bind me ag 
ſtrongly as a Vow? Fiſh, I don't think it would. But. 


What Difference is there then between a determinate Pur- 
poſe, and a Vow conceiv'd in the Mind? Fiſh. The Mind 


of binding. But. You deny'd but juſt now, that the Mind 
ſignified any thing in this Matter. Do I purpoſe if I am able, 
and vow whether I am able or not? Fh. You have it. 
But. Have it? I have Clouds painted upon the Wall, that 
is juſt nothing at all. What then, is the Ratio of the Mat- 
ter to be diſregarded in a Purpoſe? Fi/h, I think ſo. But. 
And muſt we take care of that on account of the Law, and 
this on account of the Vow? Fifh. Yes. But, Suppole the 
Pope, ſhould make a Law, thas no body ſhould marry any 
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one within the ſeventh Degree of Affinity, would he be 
guilty of a Sin that ſhould marry a Couſin in the fixth De- 
gree? Fiſh, In my opinion he would. Put. What if a 
Biſhop ſhould put forth an Edict, that no body ſhould have 
to do with his Wife but on a Monday, Thurſday, and Sa- 
trday? would he be guilty of a Sin that ſhould have to do 
with her upon other Days? Fiſh. I think he would. Yut. 
What if he ſhould en'oin, that no body ſhould eat bulbous 
Roots? Fiſh. What does that fignify to Piety ? But. Be- 


cauſe bulbous Roots are Provocatives, but what I ſay of Bulbs, 


I ſay ev'n of the Herb Rocket? ih. Ican't well tell. But. 
Why, can't you tell where lies the Force of Obligation in 


human Laws? Fij/h. In the Words of St. Paul, Be obedi- 


ent to thoſe that are ſet over you. But. Upon this Foot the 


Conſtitution of a Biſhop and Magiſtrate binds all Perſons. 


Fifh. Yes, if it be juſt, and lawfully made. Zur. But who 
ſhall be judge of that? Fiſh. He that made it: For he 


that makes the Law ought to interpret it. Put. What then, 


mult we be obedient to all Conſtitutions, without Diſtincti- 
on? Fiſh. I think we ſhould. But. What if a Fool of a 


wicked Perſon be ſet over us, and he make a fooliſh and 
wicked Law? muſt we abide by his Judgment? and muſt 
the People obey, as having no Right to judge? Fiſh. What 
ſignifies it to ſuppoſe what is nor. Hut. He that ſuccours his 
Father, and would not ſuccour him, unleſs the Law oblig'd 


him to it, does he fulfil the Law or not? Fiſh: No, I 


think he does not. But. Why not? Fiſh. In the firſt 
place, becauſe he does not fulfil the Will of the Law-giver: 
Secondly, he adds Hypocriſy to his wicked Will. But. If 
he faſts, that would not faſt unleſs the Church requir'd him, 
does he ſatisfy the Law? Fiſh. You change both the Au- 


| thor of the Law, and the Matter of it. Hut. Well then, 
compare a e, if he faſting upon Days appointed, would 


not faſt unleſs the Law requir'd him, with Chriſt, who 
kecping a Faſt appointed by Men, would not keep it if there 
were no Law for it; or if you had rather, a e abſtain- 
ing from Swine's Fleſh, and a Chriſtian abſtaining from 


Fleſh and Milk-Meats on Friday. Fiſh. ] believe there 
ought to be ſome Grains of Allowance made to Infirmity, 


tho the Law be againſt it; but not ſo to him that on pur- 
ſe acts and murmurs againſt a Law. Zur. But you do 
allow, that the divine Laws do not always oblige to eter- 


nal Damnation. Fiſh. Why ſhould I not? But. But do 


you not dare to own, that there is any human Law which 
does not bind to the ſame Penalty, but leave a Man in ſuſ- 


penſe ? Then you ſeem to attribute ſomething more to the 
| | | Laws 
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Laws of Men than to the Laws of God. Lying and Back- 
biting are evil in their own Nature, and forbidden by God 
himſelf; and yet you acknowledge that ſome kind of Lyes 
and Backbitings do not bind a Perſon to the Puniſhment 


of Hell: And yet you don't dare to exempt a Perſon from 


the ſame Puniſhment, that uponany condition whatſoever eats 


Fleſh on a Friday. Fiſh. It is none of my Buſineſs to ac- 
2 or condemn any one. Fut. If divine and human Laws 

ind equally alike, what Difference is there between one 
and the other? Fiſh. This Difference, that he that tranſ- 
greſſes a human Law, ſins immediately againſt Man, (if you 
will allow me to uſe School- Terms) but mediately againſt 
God; he that tranſgreſſes a divine Law, ? contra. But. 
Where's the Difference, in mingling Vinegar and Worm- 
wood, which is put in firſt, if I muſt drink em both? Or; 
r E is it, whether a Stone that has given me a 
Wolind, rebounds from me to a Friend directly or ſide- ways? 


Fiſh. I have learn'd that. But. And if the Modus of a 


Law's binding, in Laws of both kinds, is to be taken from 
the Matter and Circumſtances, what Difference is there be- 


tween the Authority of God, and that of Man 2 Fiſh. In- 


deed a very wicked Queſtion! Yut. There are, for all that, 
a great many, that don't think there is much Difference. 
God gave a Law by Moſes, and it is not lawful to violate 
it: And he alſo gives Laws by a Pope, or a Council. What 
Difference is there between the one and the other? Moſes's 
Law was given by God, and our Laws were given by Men. 
And it ſhould ſeem that thoſe Laws which God gave by 


one Moſes, ſhould be of leſs moment than thoſe which the 
Holy Spirit gives by a full Council of Biſhops and learned 
Men. Fiſh. It is unlawful to doubt concerning the Spirit of 


Moſes. But. Paul comes in the place of a m what 
Difference is there then betwixt the Precepts of Pau 


of any other Biſhop ? Fiſh. Becauſe, without Controverſy, 


Paul wrote by the Inſpiration of the Spirit: Hut. How far 
extends this Authority of Writers? Fi. I think no farther, 


than the Apoſtles themſelves, unleſs that the Authority of 


Councils ought to be look'd upon inviolable, Bur. Why 
may we not doubt of Paul's Spirit? Fiſh. Becauſe the Con- 
ſent of the Church is againſt it. Bur: May we doubt con- 
cerning that of Biſhops? Fiſh. We ought not raſhly to be 
ſuſpicious of thoſe, unleſs the Matter manifeſtly ſavours o 
Gain or Impiety. But. But what think you of the Coun- 
cils? Fiſh. We ought not to doubt of them, if they are 
rightly conſtituted and managed by the Holy Spirit. Zur. 
Is there then any Council that is not ſo 2 F. It is poſſible 
: | : Ce 2 there 
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there may be ſuch, otherwiſe Divines would never have 
made this Exception. Hut. Then it ſeems that it is lawful 
to doubt concerning Councils themſelves. Hb. I don't think 
we may, if they be received and approved by the Judg- 
ment and Conſent of Chriſtian Nations. Yut. But ſince we 
have exceeded the Bound that God has ſet, and within which 
he would have the ſacred and inviolable Authority of the 
Scripture circumſcribed, it ſeems to me, that there is ſome 
other Difference between Laws divine and human. Fiſh. 
What is that? Put. Divine Laws are immutable, unleſs 
ſuch as are of that kind, that they ſeem to be given only 
for a time, for the ſake of Signification and Coercion, 
which the Prophets foretold ſhould end, as to the carnal 
Senſe of em, and the Apoſtles have taught us are to be 
omitted. And then again, as to human Laws; there are 
ſometimes unjuſt, fooliſh, and hurtful Laws made, and 
therefore either abrogated by the Authority of Superiors, or 
by the univerſal Neglect of the People: But there is nothing 
ſuch in the divine Laws. Again, a human Law ceaſes of 
it ſelf, when the Cauſes for which it was made ceaſe; as 
for inſtance, poſs a Conſtitution ſhould enjoin all Perſons 
yearly to contribute ſomething towards building a Church, 
the Requirement of the Law ceaſes when the Church is 
built. Add to this, that a human Law is no Law, unleſs it 
be approved by the Conſent of thoſe who are to uſe it. A 
divine Law can't be diſpenſed with nor abrogated ; altho, 
indeed, Moſes being about to make a Law, required the 
- Conſent of the People; but this was not done becauſe it was 
neceſſary, but that he might render them the more criminal 
in not keeping it. For, indeed, it is an impudent thing to 
break a Law, that you gave your Approbation to the making 
of. And in the laft place, in as much as human Laws com- 
— concern corporal Matters, and are School-maſters to 
iety, they ſeem to ceaſe, when a Perſon has arrived to that 
Strength in Grace, that he does not ſtand in need of any 
ſuch Reſtraints, but only ſhould endeavour to avoid giving 
an Offence to weak Perſons, who are conſcientiouſly crupu- 
lous. As for inſtance, ſuppoſe a Father enjoins a Daughter 
_ thatis under Age, not to drink Wine, that the may with the 
greater Safety preſerve her Virginity till ſhe is married; 
when ſhe comes of Age, and is delivered up to a Husband, 
The is not bound to her Father's Injunction. There are ma- 
ny Laws that are like Medicaments, that are alter d and 
give place according to the Circumſtances, and that with the 
Approbation of the Phyſicians themſelves, who if they 
Thould at all times make uſe of the Remedies the Antients 
„ TE SOV TESTO EO {LE.008 preſcribed, 
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preſcribed, would kill more than they cure, Fb. You, in- 

_ . deed, heap a great many things together, ſome of which 1 
like, and others I do not, and ſome I don't underſtand. ut. 
If a Biſhop's Law manifeſtly ſavours of Gain, that is, if he 
makes an Order, that every Pariſh-Prieft every Year pur- 
chaſe, at a Guinea apiece, a Right of Abſolution in thoſe 
Caſes that are called Epiſcopals, that he might extort the 
more Money from thoſe in his Juriſdiction; do you think it 
ought to be obey'd? H. Yes, I think it ought ; but at 
the ſame time we ought to exclaim againft this unjuſt Law, 
but always avoiding Sedition. But how comes it about that 
dn turn Catechiſer at this rate, Butcher ? Every one ſhould 
keep to his own Trade. But. We are often perplexed with 
theſe Queſtions at Table, and ſometimes the Bartel proceeds 
to Blows and Bloodſhed. Fi/h. Well, let them fight that 
love fighting; I think we ought with Reverence to re- 
ceive the Laws of our Superiors, and religiouſly obſerve 
them, as coming from God; nor is it either ſafe or re- 
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ligious either to concei ve in Mind, or ſow among others any 

ſiniſter Suſpicion concerning them. And if there be any 
Tyranny in them, that does not compel us to Impiety, ir 
| is better to bgar it, than ſeditioully to reſiſt it. ut. I 
| confeſs this is a very good way to maintain the. Autho- 


rity of Perſons in Power; I am pretty much of your 
mind, and as for them, I do not envy them. But I 
ſhould be glad to hear any thing wherein the Liberty 
and Advantage of the People is aimed at. Fiſh. God will 
not be wanting to his People. But where all this while is 
that Libert of the Spirit 85 the Apoſtles promiſe by the 
Goſpel, nay which Paul ſo often inculcates, . laying, The 
Kingdom of God conſiſts not in Meat and Drink; and that 
We are not Children-under a School-maſter. ;| and that due do 
70 longer ſerve the Elements of this World ; and abundance 
of other Expreſſions: if Chriſtians are tied to the obſervance 
of ſo many more Ceremonies than the. Fewvs were; and if 
the Laws of Man bind more cloſely than a great many Com- 
mands of God? Fiſh. Well Butcher, I'll tell you, the Liber- 
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i B o of Chriſtians does not conſiſt, in its being lawful for em to 
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| lo what they will, being ſet free from human Ordinances, 1 
but in that t 1ey do thoſe things that are enjoined them with 9 
„ a fervour of Spirit and bd; of Mind, willingly and chear- "" 
l fully, and ſo are Sons rather than Servants. Hut. Very ele- 4 
1 verly anſwer d indeed! But there were Sons under the bi 
> Mojaic Law, and there are now Servants, under the Goſpel '2 
F. | and I am afraid rhe greateſt part of Mankind ate ſo, if hey 1 
s gare Servants who do their Duty by Compullion, What diffe- 1 
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mn 
rence is there then between the new Diſpenſation and the 
old? Fiſh. A great deal in my opinion : Becauſe the old 
taught undera Veil, and the new is laid open to view; that 
which the old foretold by Parables and Riddles, the new ex- 


plains clearly; what that promiſed darkly, this exhibits for 


the moſt part manifeſtly : that was given to one Nation 


fingly, this equally teaches all the way of Salvation; that im- 


arted that notable and ſpiritual Grace to a few Prophets 
and famous Men, but this largely ſheds abroad every kind 
of Gifts, as Tongues, healing Diſeaſes, Prophecies and Mi- 


racles, into Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Nations whatſo- 


ever. But. Where are thoſe Gifts now? Fiſh. They are 
ceaſed but not loſt, either becauſe there is no need of them, 
now the Doctrine of Chriſt is ſpread abroad, or elſe becauſe 


many are only Chriſtians in Name, and we want Faith, 


Which is the worker of Miracles. But. If Miracles are ne- 
ceſſary on account of Unbelievers, I'm ſure the World is full 
of them now, Fiſh. This is an unbelief fimply erring, ſuch 
as that of the es murmuring againſt Peter, becauſe he 
had received Cornelius's Family into the Grace of the Goſpel ; 
and ſuch as was that of the Gentiles, who thought the 
Religion they had received from their Anceſtors was ſuffi- 
cient to Salvation; and the Apoſtles Doctrine to be a ſtrange 
Superſtition: Theſe were converted by ſeeing Miracles. 
But now thoſe that believe not the Goſpel when it ſhines ſo 
gloriouſly thro the whole World, do not err mph, but be- 
ing blinded by their evil Affections, will not underſtand that 
they may do what'is good ; ſuch as theſe no Miracles would 


reduce to a better Mind, And now is the time of healing, 


but the time of puniſhing will come. Bur. Indeed you have 
ſaid many things that have a Probability in them: however, 


I am reſolved not to depend upon the Judgment of a Salt- 


Fiſhmonger; but I will go to ſome Divine, eminent for 


Learning, and what he ſays concerning all theſe things, 1'11 


believe. Fiſh. Who? Pharetrins? But. He dotes before 


he is old, and is fit to preach to none but doting old Women. 
Fiſh. Well then, what? Zlirevs? But. Do you think T'll give 


any credit to a prating Sophiſter? Fiſh. Well then, Amphi- 
cholus? But. III never truſt him to anſwer Queſtions, that 
never anſwer d my Demands for the Meat I truſted him. Can 
he reſolve hard Queſtions, that was always inſolvent as to his 
Debts? Fiſh. Who then? Lemantius ? But. I ſhan't chuſe a 
blind Man to ſhew me the way. Fiſh. Who then? Put. 
If you have a mind to know, it is Cephalus, a Man very 
well verſed in three Languages, and accompliſh'd with all 

the ſacred Scrip- 
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tures, and antient Fathers. Fiſh. I'll adviſe you better: 
Go to the Elyſian Shades, and there you'll find [1] Rabin 
Druin, he'll cut all your knotty Queſtions in two with a 
Pair of Sheers. But. Do you go before and clear the Way. 
Fiſh. But, ſetting aſide jeſting, is that true you told me, of 
a Diſpenſation for Fleſh-eating ? ut. No, I did but joke 


with you to teaze you. And if the Pope had ever fo much 


mind. to do it, you Fiſhmongers would raiſe Mobs about it. 
And beſides, the World is full of a ſort of Phariſees, who 
have no other way of appearing religious but by ſuch Super- 
ſtitions, who would neither be deprived of their oſtentatious 
Sanity, nor ſuffer their Succeſſors to have more Liber: 

than they had themſelves. Nor, indeed, would it be for 
the intereſt of Butchers, to have a free Toleration to eat e- 
very thing ; for then our Trade would be very uncertain, 


for now our Profit is more certain, and we run leſs Hazards, 


as well as have leſs Trouble. Fiſh. What you ſay is very 
true, and we ſhould be in the ſame Condition. But. I am 
glad here is ſomething found out at laſt, that a Fiſhmonger 
and Butcher can agree in. But to begin to talk ſeriouſly: as 
perhaps it would be convenient for Chriſtians not to be ty'd 
up to ſo many Ceremonies, eſpecially to ſuch as make but 
very little to true Religion, not to ſay that make againſt it; 
ſo J have no mind to vindicate thoſe Perſons, who reje& and 


ſet light by all human Ordinances; nay, ſuch as often do 


many things, becauſe they are forbid to do them, Yet I 
can't but admire at the abſurd Notions of Mankind in many 
things. Fiſh. Nor can I help wondring at them neither. 
But. We are for confounding Heaven and Earth together, 
if we do but ſuſpect any Danger of leſſening the Authority 
of Prieſts, as to their Impoſitions; and are all aſleep when 
we are under imminent Danger of attributing ſo much to 


the Authority of Man, that the Authority of God ſuffers | 


by it. So we avoid one Evil, and fall into another far more 


pernicious. That there is Honour due to Biſhops no body de- 


nies, eſpecially if they act agreeably to what they talk. 
But it is a wicked thing to transfer the Honour due to God 
alone upon Men ; and in doing too much Honour to Men, to 
do too little to God. God is to be honoured and reverenced 


in our Neighbour ; but, however, we ought to take care at 


e 

: [1] Tenedia Bipenni, A certain King of the Iſland Tenedos uſed: ro fit to 
judge the Cauſes of his Subjects, armed with an Ax, and immediately chopt off 
the Head of thoſe that were found gully. 1 * 5 
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L 392 J "= 
the ſame time that God, by this means, be not robbed of 
his Honour. Fiſh. We ſee a-great many Men lay ſo much 
Streſs upon corporal Ceremonies, that relying upon them they 
neglect Matters of real Religion, arrogating that to their 
own Merits, which ought to be attributed to the divine 
Bounty ; and there taking up their Station, where they ſhould 
begin to aſcend to greater Perfection, and reviling their 
Neighbour for thoſe things that in themſelves are neither 
good nor bad. But. And when in the ſame Matter there 
are two things, one better than the other, we commonly 
chuſe the worſt of them. The Body, and thoſe things that 

belong to the Hoey, are every where made more account of 
than thoſe of the Mind. And it is accounted a great Crime 
to kill a Man, and indeed it is ſo; but to corrupt Mens Minds 
with poifenous Doctrine and pernicious Principles, is made a 
Jeſt on. If a Prieſt lets his Hair grow, or wears a Lay Ha- 
bit, he is thrown into Priſon and ſeverely puniſhed ; but if 
he ſits tippling in a Bawdy-houſe with Whores, games, or de- 
bauches other Mens Wives, and never takes a Bible in his 
Hand, he is {till a Pillar of the Church. Not that I excuſe 
the wearing a Lay Habit, but I accuſe the Abſurdity of 
Mens Notions. F.. Nay, if he ſhall neglect to ſay his 
Prayers at ſtated Hours, he muſt be excommunicated ; but 
if he be an Uſurer, or guilty of Simony, he goes ſcot-free. 
But. If any body ſees a Carrthuſian in a Dreſs not of the 
Order, or eating Fleſh, how does he curſe him, tremble at 
the fight, and fall into a Fright, leſt the Earth ſhould open 
and {ſwallow up him for wearing, and#himſelf for beholding 
iz? But let the ſame Perſon ſee him drunk as a Lord, revi- 
ling his Neighbour with notorious Lyes, impoſing upon his 
poor Neighbour with manifeſt Frauds, he is not at all Thock'd 
at that. Fiſh. So if any one ſees a Franciſcan with a Gir- 
dle without Knots, or an Auguſtin girt with a Woollen one 
inſtead of a Leather [T] one, or a Carmelite without one, 
or a Rhodian [2] with one, or a Franciſcan with whole 
Shoes on his Feet, or a Cruciſerian with Half-ſhoes on; 
will he not ſet the whole Town into an Uproar? Put. 
'There were lately in our Neighbourhood two Women, whom 
one would take for Perſons of Prudence, and the one miſ- 
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[1] Auguſtinenſem. An Order of Monks of which there are divers Branches, 
which they pretend to bave been founded by St. Auſtin ; bur were founded by 
Pope Alexander VI, Anno 1258. | 5 Th 

[2] Rhodzenſem. Another Order of Monks, ſo call'd, becauſe they had their 
Seats in the Iſle of Rhodes. WO . e 
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carried, anc the other fell into a Fit on ſeeing a Canon, who 
was a Preſident of the Nuns in a Cloiſter not far diſtant, ap- 
pear out ot Doors, without a Surplice under his Gown : But 
the ſame Women have frequently ſeen theſe ſort of Cattle 
junketting, finging and dancing, to ſay no more; and their 
Stomachs never ſo much as heav'd at it. Fiſh. Perhaps 
ſome Allowance ought to be made for the Sex. But I ſup- 
poſe you know Polythreſens : He was dangerouſly ill, his 
Diſtemper was a Confumption : The Phyficians for a long 
time had perſuaded him to eat Eggs and Milk-meats, but 
to no purpoſe : The Biſhop exhorted him to do the like; 
but he being a Man of Learning, and a Batchelor in Divi- 
nity, ſeem'd to reſolve rather to die, than to take the Advice 
of either of theſe Phyſicians. At laſt the Doctors, and his 
Friends together, contriv'd to put the Cheat upon him, 
making him a Potion of Eggs and Goats Milk, telling hin 

it was Juice of Almonds. 'This he took very freely, and 
for ſeveral Days together mended upon it, till a certain Mai- 


told him the Trick, upon which he fell to vomiting of it up | 


again. But the very ſame Man that was fo ſuperſtitious i 

relation to Milk, had fo little Religion in him, that he for- 
{wore a Sum of Money that he owed me, having gotten be- 
fore an Opportunity to tear the Note of his Hand that he 
had given me; he forſwore it, and I was obliged to fit down 
with the Loſs. But he took not the Oath with ſo much 
Difficulty, but that he ſeem'd to wiſh he had ſuch Com- 
plaints made againſt him every Day. What can be'more 
perverſe than ſuch a Spirit? He ſinned againſt the Mind of 
the Church, in not obeying the Prieſt and the Doctors: But 
he whoſe Stomach 2 weak in relation to Milk, had a 
Conſcience ſtrong enough as to Perjury, Y. This Story 
brings to my mind what I heard from a Dominican in a full 
Auditory, who upon Eafter Eve was ſetting out the Death of 
Chriſt, that he might temper the Melancholineſs of his Sub- 


ject, by the Pleaſantneſs of the 9 72 A certain young 
er 


lan had got a Nun with Child, and her great Belly diſco- 
ver'd her Fault: A Jury of Nuns were impannel'd, and the 
Lady Abbeſs ſat Judge of the Court. Evidence was given 
againſt her; the Fact was too plain to admit of a Denial; 
ſhe was obliged to plead the Unavoidableneſs of the Crime; 
and defended the F ; 
ferring the Blame to another, having recourſe to the Status 
Qualitatis, or if. you will rather haye it fo, the Stars Tranſ- 
Iationis, I was overcome, aye ſhe, by one that was te 
ſtrong for me. Says the Abbeſs, then you ſhould have cry 
out. $01 would, ſays the Priſoner, had it not been a Crime 
- | OE to 
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act upon that Confideration ; alſo trans- 
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N L 394 ] a 
to make a noiſe in the [I] Dormitory. Whether this be a 
Fable or not, it muſt be confeſt, there are a great many 
fooliſher things than this done. But now I will tell you what 
I have ſeen with my own Eyes. The Man's Name, and 
Place where he lives, ſhall be concealed. There was a Cou- 
fin of mine, a Prior that was next in degree to the Abbot 
of the Benedictiue Order, but of that ſort that don't eat 
Fleſh, unleſs it were out of the place they call the great Re- 
fectory; he was accounted a learned Man, and he was deſi- 
rous to be ſo accounted, about fifty Years of Age; it was 
his daily Practice to drink freely, and live merrily ; and once 
every twelve Days to go to the Hot-houſes, ro ſweat out the 


Diſeaſes of his Reins. Fiſh. Had he wherewithal to live at 


that rate? Hut. About ſix hundred Florins a Year. Fi/h. 


Such a Poverty I my ſelf would wiſh for. Hut. In ſhorr, 


with drinking and whoring he had brought himſelf into a 
Conſumption. The Doctors had given him over; the Ab- 
bot order'd him to eat Fleſh, adding that terrible Sentence 
upon Pain of Diſobedience: but he, tho at the point of 
Death, could ſcarce be brought to taſte Fleſh, tho & man 

Years he had had no Averſion to Fleth. Fiſh. A Prior and 
an Abbot well match'd! I gueſs who they are, for I remem- 
ber I have heard the ſame Story from their own Mouths. 
But. Gueſs. Fifh. Is not the Abbot a luſty fat Man, that 
has a ſtammering in his Speech; and the Prior a little Man, 
but ſtrait-bodied and long-viſag'd? Hut. You have gueſt 
right. Fiſh. Well, now I'll make you amends ; I'll tell you 


what I ſaw with my own Eyes but rother Day; and what 1 
was not only preſent at, but was in a manner the chief Ac- 


tor. There were two Nuns that went to pay a Viſit to ſome 
of their Kinsfplks ; and when they came to the place, 
their Man- ſervant had left behind him their Prayer-book, 
which was according to the Cuſtom of the Order and Place 
where they liv d. Good God! What a vexatious thing that 
was ! They did not dare to go to Supper before they had 


- faid their Veſters, nor could they read in any Book but 
their own; and at the ſame time all the Company was in 


great haſte to go to Supper : the Servant runs back, and 
late at Night brings the Book ; and by that time they had 
ſaid their Prayers, and got to Supper, *twas ten a-Clock at 
Night. Bur. That is not much to be found fault with hitherto. 
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[i] Dormitorio, A Place in a Monaſtery divided into Cells, where the Monks 
and Nuns lay diſtinet by themſelves, in which it was forbidden by their Statutes wy 


talk one with another, 
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Fiſh. You have heard but one part of the Story yet. At 
Supper the Nuns began to grow merry with Wine; they 
laugh'd, and jok d, and kiſs d, and not over-modeſtly nei- 
ther, till you could hardly hear what was ſaid for the Noiſe 
they made; but no body uſed more Freedom than thoſe two 
Virgins that would not go to Supper before they had ſaid their 
Prayers. After Supper there was dancing, finging of laſ- 
civious Songs, and ſuch Doings I am aſham'd to beat of; in- 
ſomuch that I am much afraid that Night hardly paſs'd very 
honeſtly ; if it did, the wanton Plays, Nods, and Kiſſes de- 
ceived me. But. I don't blame the Nuns for this, ſo much 
as the Prieſts that look after em; but come on, T'll give you 
Story for Story, or rather a Hiſtory that I my ſelf was an 
Eye-witneſs of. A little while ſince there were ſome Perſons 
ſent to Priſon for baking Bread on a Sunday, tho at the 
ſame time they wanted it. Indeed, I do not blame the Deed, 
but I do the Puniſhment, A little after, being Palm-Sun- 
day, I had occaſion to go to the next Street, and being there 
about four a- clock in the Afternoon, I ſaw a Sight, I can't 
well tell whether I ſhall call it ridiculous or wretched : I 
ſcarce believe any Bacchanals ever had ſo much Leudneſs in 
em; ſome were ſo drunk they reel'd to and fro, like a Ship 
| toſs'd by the Waves, being without a Rudder; others were 
ſupporting one ſo drunk he could not go, and hardly able to 
ſtand themſelves ; others fell down, and could ſcarce get "Pp 
again; ſome were crown'd with Leaves of Oak. FI. 
L Vine-Leaves and Wands would have befitted them better; 
* the Senior of them, acting the part ter 1] Silenus, was car- 
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ried like a Pack upon Mens Shoulders, after the manner by 

they carry a dead Corps, with his Feet foremoſt, but with his ' 8 
b Face downwards, left he ſhould be choak'd with his own Y 
A Vomit, vomiting plentifully down the Heels of thoſe that 4 1 
0 carry'd hindmolt ; and as to the Bearers, there was not a 1 
it ſober Man amongſt em; they went along laughing, but after | 1 
d ſuch a manner, that you might perceive they had loſt their 1 
it Senſes. In ſhort, they were all mad; and in this, Pickle 1 
n they made a Cavalcade into the City in the day time. Fiſh. 7 
d How came they to be all ſo mad? Hut. You muſt know, 9 
d in the next Town, there was Wine ſold ſomething cheaper i 
at than in the City, ſo a Parcel of boon Companions went thi- * 
0. ther, that they might attain the greater 7 ee of Madneſs 
3 for the leſſer Sum F Money; but tho, int eed, they did 
— 0 . N ROT”. PTA 121851. 
0 Li Slenum. A drunken God, that the Poets feign to be the Companion, and 

1 Præceptor of Bace hußx. * e r PEI SES ny edges 
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mon, it is no Crime to eat a 


V 
Trend the leſs ebay. they got the more Madneſs. If theſe 
Men had but taſted an Egg, they would have been hal'd to 
\ Priſon as if they had committed Parricide ; when, beſides 
_ their neglecting divine Service, and Evening Prayers, upon 
0 ſacred a Day, fo much Intemperance was not only com- 
mitted with Impunity, but no body ſeem'd to be ſo much as 
diſpleas d at it. Fiſh. But that you may not wonder ſo much 
at that; in the midſt of the Cities, and in Alehouſes next to 
the Churches, upon the moſt ſolemn Holidays, there was 

inking, finging, dancing, fighting, with ſuch a Noiſe and 

ümult, that divine Service could not be perform'd, nor one 

ord heard that the Parſon ſaid. But if the ſame Men had 
ſet a Stitch in a Shoe, or eat Pork on a Friday, they would 
zave, been ſeverely handled. Tho the Lord's Day was inſti- 
3 — chiefly for this. end, that, they might be at leiſure to 
attend to the Doctrine of the Goſpel ; and therefore it was 
- forbid to mend Shoes, that they might have leiſure to trim 
their Souls. But is not this a ſtrange perverting of Judg- 
ment? But. A prodigious one. Fiſh. Whereas there are 
two things in the ordering a Faſt, the one Abſtinence from 
Next, an the other the Choice of it; there is ſcarce any 
body ignorant, that the firſt is either a divine Command, 

dr very near it; but the other not only human, but alſo in a 

Ry oppoſite to the Apoſtles real Doctrine; however we 
excule it, nevertheleſs by a prepoſterous Judgment in com- 

0 1 to taſte a Bit of 
Meat that is forbidden by Man, but permitted by God, and 
alſo by the Apoſtles, this is a capital Crime. Faſts, tho 
it is not certain they were commanded by the Apoſtles, yet 
hey are recommended intheir Examples and Epiſtles. But 
th forbidding the eating of Meats, that God has made to 

e eaten with Thankſgiving, if we were to defend that before 
t. Paul, as a Judge, to what Shifts ſhould we be driven? 
And yer, almolt all the World over, Men eat plentifully, 
and no body is offended at it; but if a fick Man taſte a Bit 
of a Chicken, the whole Chriſtian Religion is in danger. In 
end the common People have a Supper every other Day, 
in Lent time, and no body wonders at it; but if a Man, at 
Death's Door in a Fever, ſhould ſup a little Chicken Broth, 


— 
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tis accounted a Crime worſe than Sacrilege. Among the 
* Perſons in Lent time, than which there is nothing of 
greater Antiquity, nor more religiogfly obſerv'd among 
Ehriſtians; as I have ſaid before, they ſup without any Pe- 
nalty; but if vou ſhall attempt to do the ſame, after {20 
is over, on 22 no body will bear it; if you aſk the 
18% n vt it, they'll tell you tis the Cuſtom of the Country. 
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They curſe a Man who does not obſerve the Cuſtom of the 
Country, and yet they forgive themſelves the negle& of the 
antient Cuſtom of the univerſal Church. Fb. He is not to 
be approved, that without Cauſe neglects the Cuſtom of the - 
Country wherein he lives. Hut. No more do I blame them 
that divide Leut between God and their Bellies ; but I find 
fault with prepoſterous Cenſuring in Matters. Fiſh. Tho the 
Lord's Day was inſtituted in an eſpecial manner, that Per- 
ſons might meet together to hear the Goſpel preach'd ; he 
that does not hear Maſs, is look'd upon as an abominable Sin- 
ner; but he that neglects to hear a Sermon, and plays at Ball 
in the time, is innocent. But. What a mighty Crime is 
it accounted for any one to receive the Sacrament, not ha- 
ving firſt waſh'd his Mouth? when, at the ſame time, they 
do not ſtick to take it with an unpurified Mind, defiled with. 
vile Affections. But. How many Priefts are there, that 
would die before they would participate the Sacrament in a 
Chalice -and Charger, that has not been conſecrated by a 
Biſhop, or in their every-Day Clothes ? But among 'em all 
that are thus nice, how many do we ſee that are not ar all 
afraid to come to the Lord's Table, drunk with the laſt 
Night's Debauch ? How fearful are they, left they ſhould 
touch the Wafer with that part of the Hand that has not 
been dipp'd in conſecrated Oil? Why are they not as reli- 
zious in taking care, that an unhallow'd Mind does not of- 
fend the Lord himſelf? But. We won't ſo much as touch 
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a conſecrated Veſſel, and think we have been guilty of a 
heinous Offence, if we ſhall chance ſo to do; and yet 
in the mean time, how unconcern'd are we, while we violate. 
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than the Deformity of the Body. There are Biſhops like- 
_ wiſe, that have nothing, as to their Function, to value them- 
ſelves upon, but ſome ſordid Accompliſhments. The Gift, 
of Preaching, which is the chief Dignity of a Biſhop, this 

they make to give place to every ſordid thing; which they. 

would never do, unleſs they were poſſeſs'd with a pre- 
Den 1 He that ſhall profane a Holy-day in- 5 

ituted by a Biſhop, is hurried away to Puniſhment ; but 
ſome great Men ſetting at nought the Conſtitutions of Lopes. 
Ye ro MES 9 RAW SR 


the living Temples of the Holy Spirit? F;/þ. Human Con- | 
ſtitutions require that no Baſtard, lame, or one that hath $ 
but one Eye, be admitted to any ſacred Function: how nice, * 
are we as to this Point? But in the mean time, Unlearned, 1 
Gameſters, Drunkards, Soldiers, and Murderers, are admit- F 
ted every where. They tell us, that the Diſeaſes of the | 
Mind lie not open to our view: I don't ſpeak of thoſe things d 
that are hidden, but of ſuch as are more plain to be ſeen 4 
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their ill Temper upon 


is a Murderer, both againſt the Senſe o 


a * 
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and Councils, and all their Thunder - bolts, who hinder Ca- 


nonical Elections, ravage the Church-Lands, not ſparing 
Alms-Houſes and Hoſpitals, erected by the Alms > ious 
Perſons for the Succour of the Old, Sick, and Needy, think 
themſelves Chriſtians god enough, if they do but . wreck 

erſons that offend in trivial Matters. 
But. But we had better let great Men alone, and talk about 
Salt-Fiſh and Fleſh. Fh. I agree with you: Let us return 
to Faſts and Fiſh, I have heard ſay that the Pope's Laws 
do by name except Boys, old Men, and ſick and weak Per- 
ſons, ſuch as work hard, Women with Child, ſucking Chil- 
dren, and very poor People. Hut. I have often heard the 
ſame. Fiſh. [ have alſo nd a very great Divine, I think 
his Name is Gerſon, ſay further, If there be any other 


Caſe of equal weight with thoſe which the Pope's Laws 


except by Name, the force of the Precept gives way 
in like manner. For there are peculiar Habits of Body 
which render the want of ſome | roar more material than 
an evident Diſeaſe ; and there are Diſtempers that do not 
appear, that are more dangerous than thoſe that do : there- 
fore he that is acquainted with his own Conſtitution, has no 
need to conſult a Prieſt ; even as Infants do not, becauſe their 
Circumſtances exempt them from the Law. And therefore 
they that oblige Boys, or very old Men, or Perſons otherwiſe 
weak, to faſt, commit a double Sin : Firſt, Againſt Brother- 
ly Charity: And Secondly, Againſt the very Intention of 
the Pope, who would not involve them in a Law, the obſer- 


vation of which would be pernicious to them. Whatſoever 


Chriſt has ordered, he has ordained for the health of Body 


and Mind both ; neither does any Pope claim to himſelf 


ſuch a Power, as by any Conſtitution of his, to bring any 
Perſon into danger of Life : As, ſuppoſe that any Perſon by 
not eating in the Evening, ſhould not reſt at Night, and ſo 
for want of Sleep be in danget of growing light-headed, he 

: the Church, and 
the Will of God. Princes, as oft as it ſuits with their Con- 


veniency, publiſh an Edict threatning with a capital Puniſh- 


ment: How far their Power extends I will not determine; 


but this I will venture to ſay, they would a& more ſafely, if 


they did not inflict Death for any other Cauſes, than ſuch as 
are expreſs d in the Holy Scriptures. In things blame - wor- 
thy, the Lord dehorts from going to the extremity of the 
Limits, as in the Caſe of Perjury, forbidding to ſwear 
at all; in Murder, forbidding to + angry ; we by a human 


_ Conſtitution force Perſons upon the extreme Crime of Ho- 


micide, which we call Neceſſity. Nay, as oft as a 3 
Cauſe 
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Cauſe appears, it is a duty of Charity, of our own accord, 
to exhort our Neighbour to thoſe things that the weakneſs 
of his Body requires: And if there be no apparent Cauſe, 
yet it is the Duty of Chriſtian Charity kindly to ſuppoſe it 
may be done with a good Intention, unleſs it carries along 
with it a manifeſt Contempt of the Church. A profane 
Magiſtrate very juſtly puniſhes thoſe that eat contumacioully 
and ſeditiouſly ; but what every one ſhall eat in his own 
Houſe, is rather the buſineſs of a Phyſician than a Magiſ- 
trate : Upon which account, if any Perſon ſhall be ſo wicked 
as to cauſe any Diſorder ; they are guilty of Sedition, and 
not the Perſon that conſults his own Health, and breaks no 
Law, neither of God nor Man, In this the Authority of 
the Pope is miſapplied ; tis abſurd to pretend the Authority 
of Popes in this Caſe, who are Perſons of ſo much Huma- 
nity, that if they did but know a good Reaſon for it, they 
would of their own accord invite them to thoſe things that are 
for tlieir Health, and defend them by Diſpenſations againſt 
the Slanders of ill Perſons; and beſides, throughout Taly, 
they permit Fleſh to be ſold in certain Markets, for the ſake 
of the Health of ſuch Perſons as are not comprehended in that 
Law. Beſides, I have heard Divines that have not been 
preciſe, in their Sermons, ſay, Don't be afraid at Supper- 
time to eat a Piece of Bread, or drink a Pint of Wine or Ale, 
to ſupport the weakneſs of the Body. If they take upon 
'em the Authority of indulging, ſo that they will indulge a 
ſmall Supper to thoſe that are in health, and that contrary 
to the Ordinance of the Church, which requires Faſting z 
may they not permit not 7 a ſmall Supper, but a pretty 
hearty one, to ſuch Perſons whoſe weaknels requires it, and 
the Popes themſelves expreſly declare that they approve it ? 
If any one treats his Body with Severity, it may be called 
1 Zeal, for every one knows his own Conſtitution beſt ; but 

Z where is the Piety and the Charity of thoſe Perſons that re- 

3 duce a weak Brother, wherein the Spirit is willing, but the 
Fleſh weak, even to Death's Door, or bring him into a Diſ- 
eaſe worſe than Death it ſelf, againſt the Law of Nature, 
the Law of God, and the ſenſe and meaning of the Law of 
the Pope himſelf? Hur. What you mention brings to my 
mind what I ſaw my ſelf about two Years fince : I believe 
you know Eros [1] an old Man, about fixty Years of Age, 
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fr] Erotem. Here is meant Eraſmus himſelf, as appears in the account of his 
Life; for both the Names ſignify Lovely, and are of the ſame Original, z, e. from 
dec ws 1 love 5 a 2 
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a Man of a very weakly Conſtitution, who by a lingring Ill- 
neſs, acute Diſeaſes, and hard Studies, e. ven enough to kill 
a Horſe, was brought to Death's Door. This Man by ſome 
occult Quality in Nature, bad, from a Child, a great Aver- 
fion to eating Fiſh, and an Inability to er1dure Faſting, ſo that 
he never attempted them without imy nent hazard of his 
Life; at laſt obtain'd a Diſpenſation from the Pope to de- 
fend him againit rhe malevolent Tongries of ſome Phariſai- 
cal Spirits, He not long ago, upon the Invitation of Friends, 
goes to the City Eleutheropolis, a City not at all like its 
Name : it was then Lent-time, and a Day or two were de- 
voted to the enjoyment of his Frie:nds, in the mean time 
Fiſh was the cgmmon Diet; but he,, leſt he gave offence to 
any Perſon, tho he had his Neceſli.y to juſtify him, as well 
as the Pope's Diſpenſation to bear: him out, eat Fiſh. He 
perceived his old Diſtemper coming upon him, which was 
worſe than Death it ſelf: fo he prepares to take his leave 
of his Friends, and go home; being neceſſitated ſo to do, 
unleſs he would lie ſick there. Some there ſuſpecting that 
he was in ſuch haſte to go, becauſe he could not. bear to eat 
Fiſh, got Glaucoplutus, a yery learned Man, and a chief 
Magiſtrate in that Province, to invite him to Breakfaſt. 
Eros being quite tir'd with Company, which he could not 
avoid in a publick Inn, conſented to go, but upon this Con- 
dition, that he ſhould make no Provifion, but a couple of 
Eggs, which he would eat ſtanding, and immediately take 
Horſe and be gone. He was promiſed it ſhould be as he 
defir'd ; but 4 — he comes, there was a Fowl provided: 
Eros taking it ill, taſted nothing but the Eggs, and riſing 
from Table, took Horſe, ſome learned Men __— him 
zom pany part of the way. But however it came about, the 
Smell of the Fowl got into the Noſes of ſome Sycophants, 
and there was as great a Noiſe in the City, as if ten Men 
had bzen murder'd ; nor was the Noiſe confin'd there, but 
was carried to other Places two Days Journey off, and, as is 
uſual, {till gain'd by carrying; adding, that if Eros had not 
got away, he had been carried 4% ah the Juſtice, which 
* that was falſe, yet true it was, that Glaucoplutus was 
abliged to give the Magiſtrate Satisfaction. But now conſi- 
dering the Circumſtances of Eros, had he eat Fleſh in pub- 
lick, who could juſtly have been offended at it? And yet in 
the ſame City all Lent-time, but eſpecially on Holidays, 
they drink till they are mad, baul, dance, fight, w7 at 
275 at the Church- door, ſo that you can't hear What the Par- 
n ſays when he is preaching; and this is no Offence. Fiſb. 
A wonderful perverſity of Judgment! Hut. I'll tell you 22 
2 ö ther 


Lang 


ther Story not much unlike this : It is now almoſt two Years 
fince the ſame Eros went for the ſake of his Health to Fer- 
ventia, and I out of Civility bore him company. He went 
to an old Friend's Houſe, who had given him 0 Invi- 
tations by Letters: He was a great Man, and one of the Pil- 
lars of the Church. When they came to eating of Fiſh, Eros 
began to be in his old Condition; a whole Troop of Diſtem- 
rs were coming upon him, a Fever, {ſevere Head-ach, Vo- 
miting, and the Stone. His Landlord, tho he ſaw his Friend 
in this danger, did not dare to give him a bit of Fleſh-meat z 
but why? he ſaw a great many Reaſons that he might do it; 
he ſaw likewiſe the Pope's Licence : but he was afraid 0 
publick Cenſure; and the Diſeaſe had grown ſo far upon him, 
that then it was in vain to give it him. Fiſh. What did Eros 
do ? I know the Man's Temper, he'd ſooner die than be in- 
jurious to his Friend. But. He ſhut himſelf up in a Cham- 
bo and lived three Days after his own manner ; his Dinner 
was one Egg, and his Drink Water and Sugar boil'd. As 
ſoon as his Fever was abated he took Horſe, carrying Provi- 
ſion along with him. Fiſh, What was it? But. Almond- 
mY Milk in a Bottle, and dry'd Grapes in his Portmanteau. When 
| he came home, the Stone ſeiz'd him, and he lay by it for a 
whole Month. But for all this, after he was gone, there 
was a very hot, but a falſe Report of eating Fleſh follow'd 
him, -which reach'd as far as Paris; and a great many noto- 
rious Lyes told about it. What Remedy do you think proper 
for ſuch Offences ? Fiſh. I would have every body empty 
their Chamber-pots upon their Heads, and if they happen 
to meet them in the Street, to ſtop their Noſes while they 
go by them, that they may be brought to a ſenſe of their 
| Madneſs. But. I think truly the Divines ought to write 
ſharply againſt ſuch Phariſaical Impiety. But what is your 
Opinion of his Landlord ? Fiſh. He ſeems to me a very 
_ rudent Man, who knows from what frivolous Cauſes the 
5 eople excite ſuch diſmal Tragedies. Bur. This may in- 
t däeed be the effect of Prudence, and we may interpret the 
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E Man's Timorouſneſs as favourably as may be; but 
ow many are there, who in the like caſe ſuffer their Bro- 
| ther to die, and pretend a Cautiouſneſs to act againſt the 
j- Uſage of the Church, and to the Offence of the People; 
n but have no fear upon them of acting to the Offence of the 
, People, in living a Life publickly ſcandalous, in Rioting, 
t Whoring, Luxury, and Idleneſs, in the higheſt contempt of 
- Religion, in Rapine, Simony, and Cheating? Fiſh. There 
5. are too many ſuch; that which they call Piety, is nothing 
= but a barbarous and impious * But yet methinks oy 
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ſeem to be more cruel, who do not leave a Man in danger 
occaſionally, but invent Dangers for him, and force many 
into em as into a Trap, into manifeſt danger of both Body 
and Soul, eſpecially having no Authority for it. Bur. I wait 
to hear what you have to ſay. Fiſh. About thirty Years 
ago I liv'd at Paris, in the College call'd Y:negar-College. 
But. That's a Name of Wiſdom : But what ſay you? did 
a Salt-Fiſhmonger dwell in that ſour College ? No won- 
der then, he is * acute a Diſputant in Queſtions in Divini- 
ty; for, as I hear, the very Walls there teach Divinity. Fiſh. 
You ſay very right; but as for me, I brought nothing out of 
it but my Body full of groſs Humours, and my Clothes full 
of Lice. But to go on as I began: At that time one John 
Standonius was Prefident, a Man whoſe Temper you would 
not miſlike, and whoſe Qualifications you would covet ; for 
as I remember, in his Youth, when he was very poor him- 
ſelf, he was very charitable, and that is much to be com- 
mended : and if he had {till ſupply'd the Neceſſities of young 
Perſons, as he found 'em Materials for going on with their 
Studies, he would not have had ſo much Money to have 
ſpent laviſhly, but would have done praiſe-worthily : But 
what with lying hard, by bad and ſpare Diet, late and hard 
Studies, within one Year's ſpace, of many young Men of a 
good Genius, and very hopeful, ſome he kill'd, others he 
blinded, others he made run diſtracted, and others he 
brought into the Leproſy, ſome of whom I know very well; 
and in ſhort, not one of them but what was in danger by 
him. Was not this cruelty againſt one's Neighbour ? Neither 

did this content him, but — a Cloke and Cowl, he took 
away the eating of Fleſh altogether, and tranſplanted ſuch 
Plants as thoſe into far diſtant Countries: So that if every 
one ſhould give themſelves ſuch a Liberty as he did him- 
ſelf, their Followers would over-ſpread the whole Face of 
the Earth. If Monaſteries had their riſe from ſuch begin- 
nings as theſe, what danger are not only Popes, but Kings 
themſelves in! It is a pious thing to glory in the Con- 
verſion of a Neighbour ang ut to ſeek for Glory in 
a Dreſs or Diet, is Phariſaical. To ſupply the want of a 
Neighbour, is a part of Piety ; to take care that the Libe- 
rality of good Men be not converted to Luxury, is Diſcipline z 
bur to drive a Brother into Diſtempers, Madneſs, and Death, 
is Cruelty, is murdering him. 'The Intention of Murder 
may, indeed, be wanting, but Murder it is. Perhaps ſome 
will ſay, no body forces them into this kind of Lite, they 
come into it voluntary, they beg to be admitted, and they 
are at liberty to go away when they are weary of it ; _ 
1 1 | tals 


this is a cruel Anſwer, Is it to be thought, that oung Men 


= 


indeed, at liberty to let it alone; but whoſoever uſes ſuch 
Engines, uſes Force. Neither did this Cruelty only deſtroy 


But in the very depth of Winter, here's a Morſel of Bread 


Houſe of Office, in which none ever dwelt, but he either 


ſons. This they ſay is to break their Fierceneſs, for ſo they 
Spirits, to make them more humble in the Monaſteries: 


nor how much ſour Wine was drank. Perhaps theſe things 
may be mended now; but however, tis too late for thoſe 


der Age, under the pretence of Religion. How much Civi- 


cow'd for this ſort of Life; but the Mind is to be form'd for 
Piety. I can ſcarce enter into a Carthuſian Monaſtery, but 1 
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L 403 J 
can tell better what is good for them, than Men of Learning, 
Experience, and Age? A Man might thus excuſe himſelf to 
| Wolf that had drawn him into a 'Trap, when he was al- 
moſt tamiſh'd with Hunger. But can he that ſets unwhole- 
ſom and poiſonous Food before a Man that is ready to gnaw 
his Fleſh for Hunger, ſo excuſe himſelf to him when he is 
periſhing, by ſaying, No body forc'd you to eat it, you devour'd 
what was ſet before you willingly and eagerly ? May he not 
juſtly anſwer him, you have not given me Food, but Poiſon? 


Neceſſity is very prevalent, Hunger is very ſharp; therefore 
let them forbear to uſe theſe plaufible Excuſes. They were, 


— 


mean Perſons, but many Gentlemens Sons too, and ſpoil'd 
many a nv Genius. It is, indeed, the part of a Father, 
to hold in Youth, that is apt to grow laſcivious by reſtraint: 


iven them when they aſk for their Commons ; and as for 
their Drink, they muſt draw that out of a Well that gives 
bad Water, unwholeſom of it ſelf, if it were not made the 
worle by the Coldneſs of the Morning : I have known many 
that were brought to ſuch an ill State of Health, that they 
have never got over it to this Day. There were Chambers on 
a Ground-floor, and rotten Plaiſter, they ſtood near a ſtinking 
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got Lis Death, or ſome grievous Diſtemper. I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of the unmerciful Whippings, even of innocent Per- 


call a ſprightly Genius ; and therefore, they thus cow their 


Nor ſhall I take notice how many rotten Eggs were eaten; 


— — 


that are dead already, or carry about an infected Carcaſs. 
Nor do I mention theſe things becauſe I have any ill Will to 
the College, but I thought it worth while to give this Moni- 
tion, leſt human Severity ſhould mar inexperienc'd and ten- 
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lity, or true Piety, may be taught there at preſent, I don't 
determine. If I could but ſee that thoſe that put on a Cowl, 
put of Naughtineſs, I ſhould exhort every body to wear 
one. But beſides, the Spirit of a vigorous Age 1s not to be 


find ſome Fools and ſome Madmen among them. But it is 


- I 


time now, after ſo long a Digreſſion, to return to our firſt 


Propoſition. Bur. We loſe nothing by the Digreſſion, as long 


as we have talked to the purpoſe ; but, perhaps, you have 
ſomerhing further to add concerning human Conſtitutions. 


. Fiſh. In my mind, he does by no means obſerve a human 
| 1 who neglects to do what he aimed at that or- 


dain'd it. He that upon Holidays forbears working, and 
does not employ them in divine Duties, profanes the Day, 


by neglecting to do that for which end it was appointed; 


therefore is one good Work forbidden that a better may be 
done. But now, as for thoſe that leave their ſecular Employ, 


to go to Junketting, Whoring, and Drinking, 3 and 


Gaming, they are guilty of a double Profanation of it. Hut. 
It is my Opinion, that the Taſk of ſaying Prayers was impoſed 
upon Priefts and Monks for this Purpoſe, that by this Exerciſe 
they might accuſtom themſelves to lift up their Hearts to 
God: and yet he that neglects ſaying his —— is in dan- 
ger to be puniſhed ; but he that only mumbles over the 
Words with his Mouth, and does not regard the Meaning 
of *em, nay, nor take pains ſo much as to learn the Lan- 
guage they are written in, without which he can't tell what 
the Sound meaneth, is accounted a good Man by others, and 
he thinks himſelf ſuch. F. I know a great many Prieſts 
that look upon it a heinous Sin to omit any part of their 
Prayers, or by miſtake to have faid concerning the Virgin 
Mary, when they ſhould have ſaid concerning St. Paul. 
But the fame Perſons count it no Crime to game, whore 
and drink, tho thele things are forbidden both by the Law 
of God and Man. Zur. Nay, I my ſelf have known a great 
many, that would ſooner die, than be perſuaded to take the 
Sacrament after they had chanc'd to taſte a Bit of Food, or 
let a Drop of Water go down their 'Throar while they were 


waſhing their Mouths ; yet the ſame Perſons will own, that 


they have ſo much Malice againſt ſome, that, if they had 
an Opportunity, they would kill them ; nor are they atraid 
with this temper of Mind to approach the Lord's Table. 
Fiſh. That they take the Sacrament faſting, is a human 


- Ordinance ; but that they lay aſide Wrath before they come 
to the Lord's Table, is a Command of the Lord himſelf, 


But. But then again, how prepoſterouſly do we judge con- 
cerning Perjury ? He is accounted an infamous Perſon, who 


" Iwears he has paid a Debt; when it is proved he has not. 


But Perjury is not charged upon a Prieſt, who publickly lives 
-unchaſtly, tho he publickly profeſs a Life of Chaſtity. Fiſh. 


Why don't you tell this to the Biſhops Vicars, who ſwear 
before the Altar, that they have found all that they preſent 


to 
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„ 
to be entred into holy Orders, to be fit Perſons in Age, 
Learning and Manners; when for the moſt part there are 
ſcarce two or three that are tolerable, and moſt of them 
ſcarce fit to follow the Plow? Nut. He is puniſhed, that, 
being provok'd, ſwears in a Paſſion ; but they that forſwear 
themſelves every three Words they ſpeak, ſcape ſcot-iree. 
Fiſh. But they don't ſwear from their Hearts. But. By 
the ſame colourable Pretence you may vindicate a Man that 
kills another, ſaying, he did not doit in his Heart. Perjury 
is not lawful either in jeſt or earneſt ; and it would make the 
Crime the greater to kill a Man in jeſt, Fiſh. What if” we 
ſhould weigh the Oaths Princes ke at their Coronation in 
the ſame Scale? Nut. Theſe things, tho indeed they 
are very ſerious Matters, being done cuſtomarily, are not 
accounted Perjuries. There is the ſame Complaint concern- 


ing Vows. The Vow of Matrimony is without doubt of 


divine Right; yet it is diſſolved by entring into a monaſtick 
Life of Man's 1 And tho there is no Vow more 
religious than that of Baptiſm, yet he that changes his Ha- 


bit, or his Place, is ſought after, apprehended, confin d, and 
ſometimes put to . 0 £00. 
he had murder'd his Father; but thoſe whoſe Lives are dia- 


for the Honour of the Order, as tho 


metrically repugnant to their baptiſmal Vows, in that they 
ſerve Mammon, their Bellies, and the Pomps of this World, 


are in mighty eſteem, are never charged with breaking 
their Vow, nor upbraided, nor call'd A 


poſtates; but are 
reckon'd good Chriſtians. But. The common People have 


the like eſteem of good and bad Needs, and the Safeguard 


of Virtue : What a Scandal is it for a Maid to be overcome? 
But a lying, ſlanderous Tongue, and a malicious, envious 
Mind, are greater Crimes; and where is.it that a ſmall Theft 
it is not puniſh'd more ſeverely than Adultery ? No body 
will willingly keep him company that has been accuſed of 
Theft; but it is accounted a piece of Honour, to hold a Fas 
miliarity with ſuch as are drench'd in Adultery. No body 
will deign to marry a Daughter to a Hangman, who,cxe- 
cutes the Law for a Livelihood, and a Judge does the ſame 
but they have no Averſion at all to the Affinity of a Soldier, 


who has run away from his Parents, and lifted himſelf a 
Soldier for Hire, and is defiled with all the Rapes, Thefts, 


Sacrileges, Murders, and other Crimes, that uſed to be com- 
mitted in their Marches, Camps, and Retreats ; this may 
be taken for a Son-in Law, and tho he be worſe than any 
Hangman, a Maid may love him dearly, and account him a 
noble Perſonage. He that ſteals à little Money mutt be 
e Nee: ha "Bay * DEW hang d; 
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hang'd ; but they that cheat the Publick of their Money, 
and impoveriſh Thouſands by Monopolies, Extortions, 
and Tricking and 3 are held in great eſteem. Fi/h. 
They that poiſon one Perſon, are hang'd for it; but they that 


poiſon a whole Nation with infectious Proviſions go unpu- 


niſn'd. Bur. I know ſome Monks ſo ſuperſtitious, that they 
think themſelves in the Jaws of the Devil, if by chance 
they are without their ſacred Veſtments ; but they are not at 
all afraid of his Claws, while they are lying, ſlandering, 
drunkening, and acting maliciouſſy. F/. There are a great 
many ſuch to be ſeen among private Perſons, that can't think 
their Houſe ſafe from evil Spirits, unleſs they have holy 
Water, holy Leaves, and Wax Tapers ; but they are not 
afraid of em becauſe God is ſo often offended in them, and 
the Devil ſerved in them. But. How many are there, who 
ut more Truſt in the Safeguard of the Virgin Mary, or 
t. Chriſtot her, than of Chriſt himſelf? They worſnip the 
Mother with Images, Candles and Songs N ax offend Chriſt 
heinouſſy by their impious Living. A Mariner when in a 
Storm is more ready to invoke St. v or ſome one 
or other of the Saints, than Chriſt himſelf. And they think 
they have made the Virgin their Friend, by ſinging her in 
the Evening the little Song, Salve Regina, tho they don't 
know what 'tis they do ſing; when they have more rea- 
fon to be afraid, that the Virgin ſhould think they jeer her 
by their ſo ſinging, when the whole Day, and great part of 
the Night is ſpent in obſcene Diſcourſes, el and 
ſuch Doings as are not fit to be mentioned. Fiſh. Ay; and 
ſo a Soldier, when he's about any dangerous Enterpriſe, is 
more ready to remember George, or Barbary, than Chriſt. 
And tho there is no Reverence more acceptable to the Saints, 


than the Imitation of their Needs, by which they have ap- 


pond themſelves to Chriſt, that is deſpis'd as much as can 
be; and we fancy that St. Anthony is mightily attach'd to us, 
if we keep ſome Hogs conſecrated to him, and have him 


| 7 5 upon Doors and Walls with his Hog, his Fire, and 


is Bell; and never fear that which is more to be dreaded, 
leſt he ſhould look with an evil Eye upon thoſe Houſes, 
where thoſe Wickedneſſes reign, that the holy Man always 


abhorred. Do we ſay over Roſaries and Salutations to the holy 
Virgin? we ſhould rather recount to her the Humiliation of 


our Pride, the repreſſing our Luſts, the forgiving of Injuries. 
The Mother of Chriſt takes more delight in ſich Songs as 

theſe, and theſe are the Offices that 6blige them both. 
But, A Man that is fick is more ready to remember St. 
T i ids kg rp np Rochus 
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Rochus [1], or Dionyſius [2], than Chriſt, the only Health 
of Mankind; and more than that, they that from the Pulpit 
interpret the holy Scriptures, which none, without the Aſſiſ- 
tance of the Spirit, can rightly underitand, or profitably 
teach ; they chuſe rather to invoke the Aid of * Virgin 
Mary, than of Chriſt or his Spirit. And he's ſuſpected for 
a Heretick, that dares to mutter againſt this Cuſtom which 
they call laudable. But the Cuſtom of the antient Fathers 
was much more laudable, ſuch as Origen, Baſil, Chryſaſtom, 
Cyprian, Ambroſe, Ferom, and Auſtin uſed, who often in- 
voked Chriſt's Spirit, but never implored the Aid of the 
Virgin : But they are not at all diſpleaſed at them, who have 
preſumed to alter ſo holy a Cuſtom, taken from the Doctrine 
of Chriſt and the Apoſtles, and the Examples of holy 
Fathers. Fiſh. A great many Monks are guilty of ſuch like 
Errors, who perſuade themſelves that St. Benedict is migh- 
tily attach'd to em, if they wear his Cowl and Cloke ; tho 
I don't believe he ever wore one ſo full of Folds, and thar 
coſt ſo much Money; and they are not afraid of his Anger, 
in that they do not imitate him in his Life at all. Zur. He 
is a very good Son of St. Francis, who does not diſdain to 
wear an Aſh- colour d Habit, and a Canvas Girdle; but com- 
| 249: their Lives, and nothing can be more diſagreeable: I 
peak of a great many, but not of all, And this may be 
carried thro all Orders and Profeſſions. A prepoſterous Con- 


fidence ſprings from an erroneous Judgment, and from them 


both, prepoſterous Scandals. . Let but a Franciſcan go out of 
Doors with a Leather Girdle, if he has chanced to loſe his 

Rope; or an Auguſtine with a Woollen one, or one that uſes 
to wear a Girdle without one; what an Abomination would it 
be accounted ? What Danger is there, that if ſome Women 
. ſhould ſee this, they would miſcarry! And from ſuch Trifles as 
theſe; how is brotherly Charity broken in upon, what bitter 
Envyings, how virulent Slanderings ! The Lord exclaims 
| againſt theſe in the Goſpel, and ſo does Paul vehemently, 
and ſo ought Divines and Preachers to do. Fiſb. Indeed 
they ought to do ſo; but there are a great many among 
them, whoſe Intereſt it is to have People, Princes, and 
Biſhops, ſuch as they are themſelves. And there are others 
again, that have no more Senſe, as to theſe things, than 
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[1] Rochus. A new faſhioned French Saint, 2 notable Enthuſiaſt, who died 
in Priſcn in Languedoc, Anno 1329, and is faid to have wrought many Miracles, 
and to have cured a great many of the Plague in Italy. | „ 
[2] Dionyſtus. He is accounted to haye been the firſt Biſhop of Paris, of 
Whom they repogr, that having had his Head cut off, he carried it in his Hands, 
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the People themſelves; or if they do know better, they 
diſſemble it, conſulting their own Bellies, rather than the 
Intereſt of Feſtus Chriſt. And hence it comes to paſs, that 
the People being every where corrupted with erroneous Judg- 
ments, are ſecure where there is Danger, and fearful where 
there is none; can fit down ſatisfied where they ſhould pro- 
ceed, and go forward when they ſhould return. And if a 
Man attempt to bring any one off from theſe erroneous Prin- 
ciples, preſently they cry out Sedition ; as tho it were Sedi- 
tion for any one, with better Remedies, to endeavour to 
correct a vitious Habit of Body, which an ignorant Pretender 
to Phyſick has fora long time nouriſhed, and almoſt brought it 
to be natural. But tis time to leave off theſe Complaints, for 
there is no end of 'em. And if the People ſhould hear what 
Diſcourſe we have, we are in danger to have a new Proverb 


' raiſed upon us, That a Salt-Fiſhmonger and a Butcher trouble 


their Heads about ſuch things. But. If they did, I would 


return this Proverb upon em, Sepe etiam eft olitor _—_— 
locutus [1/, A little while ago I was talking of theſe things 


at the Table, and as ill Luck would have it, there ſat a 


ragged, louſy, ſtern, old, wither'd, white-liver'd Fellow, be 


had ſcarce three Hairs on his Head, and whenever he open'd 
his Mouth, he ſhut his Eyes ; they ſaid he was a Divine, 
and he called me a Diſciple of Antichriſt, and a great ma- 


ny ſuch like things. Fiſh. What did you do then? did you 
Jay nothing? But. I wiſh'd him a Dram of ſound Judgment 


in his ſtinking Brain, if he had any. F//þ. I ſhould be glad 
to hear the whole of that Story. Bux. So you ſhall, if you 
will come and dine with me on Thurſday next; you ſhall 


have a Veal-pye for Dinner, ſo tender bak'd, that you may 
ſuck it thro a Quill. F. I'll promiſe you Iwill come; if 


you'll come and dine with me on Friday, I'll convince you, 


that we Fiſhmongers don't live merely on ſtinking Salt-Fiſh. 


L . X . ” - > . . 


- [1] A Gardener often is ſo wiſe 785 
vac C He others fitly can adviſe, i 
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The Funeral. 


| The ArGUMENT. Vir 
This Colloquy paints out the different kinds of Deaths in two 


private Perſons, deſcribing, as in#a Picture, the extrava- 


gant ' Expence that thoſe Perſons are at, 'who put their 
Confidence in Fiftions, more than thoſe that truſt in the 
Mercy of God, In the Perſon of George Balearicus, he 
takes occaſion to rally the fooliſh Ambition of rich Men, 
who extend their Luxury and Pride beyond even Death it 
ſell. That the Way to Death is harder than Death it 
| ſelf. That God would therefore have Death to be terrible 
to us, that we might not be ready to contemn Life, That 
Phyſicians don't uſe to be preſent where Perſons are dying, 


Of the Orders of Monks, who play upon the Filly of rich 


Men for their own Gain, when it ſhould be their Buſmeſs 
eſpecially to correct it. The Pompouſueſs of the Venetians 


at Funerals, altho it be but that of a Cobler. Cornelius, 


2 Man truly pious, compoſes himſelf for Death after 
another, and indeed a more Chriſtian manner. | 


- MARCOLPHUS, PHEDRUS.. .-: 
Mar. Here have you been, Phearus ? What, are you 
Jjiuſt come out of Zrophonins's Cave? Ph. What 
makes you aſk me that Queſtion ? Mar. Becauſe you look 
ſo horridly fad, ſour and ſlovenly; in ſhort, you don't look at 
all like what you are called. Ph. If they that have been 
a long time in a Smith's Shop, commonly have a dirty Face, 
do you wonder, that I that have been ſo many Days with two 
Friends that were fick, dying, and are now dead, ſhould 
look a little more ſad, than I uſed to do, eſpecially when 
they were both of them my very dear Friends? Mar. Who 
are they that you talk of? Ph. I ſuppoſe you know George 
Balearicus, don't you ? . Mar. I know him by Name, and 
that's all; I never ſaw his Face. Pb. I know the other was 
wholly a Stranger to you; his Name was Cornelius Montius. 
They were both of them my particular Friends, and — 
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been ſo for many Years. Mar. It never was my Lot to be 
by where any one was dying. Ph, But it has been mine 
too often, if I might have had my Wiſh. Mar. Well, but 


is Death fo terrible a thing as they make it? Ph. The 


Way to't is worſe than the thing it ſelf; ſo that if a Man 
could free his Mind from the Terror and Apprehenſion of 
it, he would take away the worſt part of it. And, in ſhort, 
whatſoever is tormenting, either in Sickneſs or in Death it 
ſelf, is render d much more eaſy by Reſignation to the Will 


of God ; for, as to the Senſe of Death, when the Soul is 


departing from the Body, I am of opinion, they are either 


wholly inſenſible, or the Faculty is become very dull and 
ſtupid; becauſe Nature, before it comes to that Point, lays 
aſleep, and ſtupifies all the ſenſible Faculties. Mar. We are 
born without Senſe of Pain, as to our ſelves. Ph. But we 


are not born without Pain to our Mother. Mar. Why might 
we not die ſo? Why would God make Death ſo full of Pain? 
Ph. He was pleaſed: to make Birth painful and dangerous 


to the Mother, to make the Child the dearer to her; and 
Death formidable to Mankind, to deter them from laying 
violent Hands upon themſelves : for when we ſee ſo many 


make away themſelves, as the Caſe ſtands, what do you 


think they would do, if Death had no Terror in it? As of- 
ten as a Servant, or a Son is corrected, or a Woman is angry 


at her Husband, any thing is loſt, or any thing goes croſs, 
Men would preſently repair to Halters, Swords, Rivers, Pre- 
cipices, .or Poiſons. Now the Bitterneſs of Death makes us 
put a greater Value upon Life, eſpecially ſince the Dead are 
out of the reach of the Doctor. Altho, as we are not all 
born alike, ſo we do not all die alike; ſome die ſuddenly, 
others pine away with a languiſhing Illneſs; thoſe that are 
ſeized with a Lethargy, and ſuch as are ftung by an Aſp, are 


as it were caſt into a ſound Sleep, and die without any Senſe 


of Pain. I have made this Obſervation, that there is no 


Death ſo painful, but a Man may bear it by Reſolution. 
Mar. But which of them bore his Death the moſt like a 


Chriſtian? Ph. Why truly, in my opinion, George died 


the more like a Man of Honour. Mar. Why then, is there 
any ſenſe of Ambition, when a Man comes to that Point? 


Ph. Inever ſaw two People make ſuch different Ends. If 
you will give me the hearing, I'll tell you what End each of 


them made, and you ſhall judge which of them a Chriſtian 


would chuſe to make. Mar. Give you the hearing? Nay, 
I defire you will not think much of the Trouble, for I have 


the greateſt mind in the World to hear it. Ph. Well then, 


you ſhall firſt hear how George died. As ſoon as ever the 
| | b cCeertain 
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certain Symptoms of Death appeared, the Phyſicians, who 
had attended upon him during his Sickneſs, ſaying never a 
Word of the Deſpair they had of his Life, demanded their 
Fees. Mar. How many Doctors had he? Ph. Sometimes 
ten, ſometimes twelve, but never under fix. Mar. Enough 
in conſcience to have done the Buſineſs of a Man in perfect 
Health. Pj. As ſoon as ever they had gotten their Money, 
they privately hinted to ſome of his near Relations, that his 
Death was near at hand, and that they ſhould take care of 
the good of his Soul, for there was no hope of his Recovery; 


and this was handſomly intimated by ſome of his particular 
Friends to the fick Man himſelf, deſiring him that he would 


commit the Care of his Body to God, and only mind thoſe 


things that related to a happy Exit out of this World. George 
hearing this, look'd wonderful ſourly at the Phyſicians, taking 


it very heinouſly, that they ſhould leave him now in his 
Diſtreſs. They told him, that Phyſicians were but Men, 
and not Gods, and that they had done what Art could do, 


but there was no Phyfick would avail againſt Fate; and fo 


went into the next Chamber. Mar. What did they ſtay for 
after they were paid? Ph. They were not yet agreed upon 
the Diſtemper; one would have it to be a Dropſy, another a 


Tuympany, another an Impoſthume in the Guts: every Man 


of them would have it to be a different Diſeaſe; and this 
Diſpute they were very hot upon all the time he was ſick. 
Mar. NE had a bleſſèd time of it all this while! 
Ph. And to decide this Controverſy, they defired by his 


Wife, that the Body might be 2 which would be for 


his Honour, being a thing very uſual among Perſons of Qua- 


lity, and very benefical to a great many others; and that it 


would add to the bulk of his Merits; and laſtly, they promi- 


ſed they would purchaſe thirty Maſſes at their 6wn Charge 
for the good of his Soul. It was a hard matter to bring 
him to it, but at laſt by the Importunities, and fair Words of 
his Wife and near Relations, he was brought to conſent to it; 
and this being done, the Conſultation was diſſolved; for they 


ſay, it is not convenient that Phyſicians, whoſe Buſineſs it is 


to preſerve Life, ſhould be SpeQators of their Patients 
Death, or preſent at their Funerals. By and by Berxar- 
dine was ſent for to take his Confeſſion, who is you know 
a very reverend Man, and Warden of the Franciſcans. 
His Confeſſion was ſcarce over, but there was a whole houſe- 
full of the four Orders of begging Fryars, as they are called, 
Mar. What! ſo many Vultures to one Carcaſs * Ph. And 
now the Pariſh-Prieſt was called, to give him the extreme 


Unction, and the Sacrament of the Euchariſt. Mar. That 
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was very religiouſly done. Ph. But there had like to have 
been a very bloody Fray between the Pariſh-Prieft and the 
Monks. Mar. What, at the fick Man's Bed-fide 2 Ph. 
Nay, and Chriſt himſelf looking on too. Mar. Pray, what 
was the Occafion of ſo ſudden a Hurly-burly ? Ph. The Par- 
ſon of the Pariſh, fo ſoon as ever he found the fick Man had 
confeſs d to the Franciſcan, did point-blank refuſe to give 
him either the extreme Unction, the Euchariſt, or afford 
him a Burial, unleſs he heard his Confeſſion with his own 
Ears. He ſaid he was the Parſon of the Pariſh, and that he 
was accountable for his own Flock; and that he could not 
do it, unleſs he was acquainted with the Secrets of his 
Conſcience. Mar. And don't you think he was in the right? 
Ph. Why indeed they did not think ſo, for they all fell upon 
him, eſpecially Pernardine, and Vincent the Dominican, 
Mar. What had they to ſay ? - Ph. They rattled off the 
Parſon ſoumudly, calling him Aſs, and one fitter to be a Paſtor 
of Swine than Mens Souls. I, ſays Vincent, am a Batche- 
lor of Divinity, and am ſhortly to be licenſed, and take my 
Degree of Doctor; and you can ſcarce read the Collect, 
you are ſo far from being fit to dive into the Secrets of a Man's 
Conſcience : But if you have ſuch an Itch of Curioſity, go 
home and inquire into the Privacies of your Concubine and 
Baſtards. And a great deal more of ſuch Stuff, that I am 
aſhamed to, mention. Mar. And did he ſay nothing to all 
this? Ph. Nothing, do you ſay? Never was any Man fo 
nettled. I, ſays he, will make a better Batchelor than you, 
of a Bean-ſtalk,; as for your Maſters Dominic and Francis, 
pray where did” they ever learn Ariſtotle's Philoſbphy, the 
Arguments of T' homas, or Speculations of Scotus? Where 
did they take their Degree of Batchelors ? You have crept 
into a credulous World, a Company of mean Wretches, 
tho ſome I muſt confeſs were devout and learned. You 
neſted at firſt in Fields and Villages, and thence anon you 
tranſplanted your ſelves into opulent Cities, and none but 
the beſt part of them neither would content you. Your Bu- 
ſineſs lay then only in Places that could not maintain a Paſ- 
tor; but now, forſooth, none but great Mens Houſes will 
ſerve your turn. You boaſt much 21 your being Prieſts; but 
your Privileges are not worth a Ruſh; unleſs in the abſence 
of the Biſhop, Paſtor, or his Curate. Not a Man of you 
Hall ever come into my Pulpit, I'll affure you, as long as I 
am Paſtor. It is true, I am no Batchelor z no more was St. 

Martin, and yet he diſcharged the Office of a Biſhop for all 
that. If I have not ſo much Learning as I ſhould, I will 
never come a begging to you for it. Do you think the World 
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is ſo ſtupid, as to think the Holineſs of Dominic and Fran- 
cis is entail'd upon the Habit? Is it any Buſineſs of yours, 
what I do at my own Houſe? It is very well known in the 
World what you do in your Cells, and how yoy handle your 
holy Virgins. No body is ignorant that you make thoſe rich 
Mens Houſes you frequent, no better than they ſhould be. 
For the reſt, Marcolphus, you muſt excuſe me, it is too foul 
to be told ; but in truth, he handled the reverend Fathers 
wry ſcurvily; and there had been no end of it, if George 
had not held up his Hand, in token he had ſomething to 


ſay, and it was with much ado that the Storm was laid at 


laſt, tho but for a little while. Then ſays the ſick Man, 
Peace be among you, I'Il confeſs my ſelf over again to you, 
Mr. Parſon ; and as for the Charge of tolling the Bell, my 
Funeral-rites, my Monument and Burial, they ſhall all be 
paid down to you before you go out of the Houle ; I'll take 
order that you ſhall have no Cauſe to complain. Mar. Did 
the Parſon refuſe this fair Propoſal? Ph. He did not abſo- 
lutely refuſe it, but he mutter'd ſomething to himſelf about 


Confeſſion; but he remitted it at laſt, and told them, there 


was no need of troubling the Patient, or the Prieſt, with the 
ſame things over again; but if he had confeſſed to me in 
time, ſaid he, perhaps 
better Conditions; x if it be not as it ſhould be, you 
muſt now look to it. This Equity of the fick Man vexed 
the Monks to the heart, who thought very much that any 
art of the Booty ſhould go to the Parſon of the Pariſh. 
But upon my Interceſſion the matter was compoſed ; the Par- 
ſon gave the fick Man the Unction and the Sacrament, 
received his Dues, and went away. Mar. Well, now cer- 
tainly a Calm follow'd this Storm, did there not? Ph, So 
far from it, that this Storm was no ſooner laid, than a worſe 
follow'd. Mar. Upon what ground pray? P). Tl tell 
you. There were four Orders of Begging-Fryars in the 


Houſe already; and now, in comes a fifth of Croſs-Bearers, 


againſt which all the other four Orders riſe up in a Tumult, 
as illegitimate and ſpurious, ſaying, Where did you ever ſee 


a Waggon with five Wheels? or with what Face would they 


reckon more Orders of Mendicants, than there were Evan- 
geliſts? At this rate you may even as well call in all the Beg- 


gars to ye, from the Bridges and Croſs-ways. Mar. What 


reply made the Croſs-bearers to this? PH. They, asked 
them, how the Waggon of the Church went before there were 
any Mendicants at all? and ſo after that, when there was but 


one Order, and then again when there were three ? As for the 


number of the Evangeliſts, ſay they, it has no more * 
e a a 1 wit 


s he would have made his Will upon 
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with our Orders, than with the Dye, for having on every 


ſide four Angles. Pray, who brought the Auguſtiues or Car- 


melites into the Order? When did Auſtin or Elias go a 
begging ? For they make them to be Principals of their Or- 


ders. Theſe and a great deal more they thunder'd out vio- 


lently ; but being over-power'd with Numbers of the four 
Orders, they could not ſtand the Charge, but were forced to 
quit the Ground, but threatning them with dreadful things. 
Mar. Well, but I hope all was quiet now. Ph. Nay, not 


ſo, for this Confederacy againſt the fifth Order, was come 


almoſt to Daggers drawing; the Franciſcan and Dominican 
would not allow the Auguſtines and Carmelites to be true 
Mendicants, but Baſtards and Suppoſititious. This Contention 
role to that height, that I was afraid it would have come to 
Blows. Mar. And could the ſick Man endure all this? Ph. 


They were not in his Bedchamber now, but in a Court that 


ined to it, but ſo that he could hear every Word they ſaid ; 
hob there was no whiſpering, believe me, but they very fairly 
exerciſed their Lungs. Beſides, Men, as you know, are 
quicker of hearing than ordinary, in Sickneſs. Mar. But 
what was the end of this Diſpute ? Ph. Why, the fick Man 
ſent them word by his Wits, that if they would but hold 
their Tongues a little, he would ſet all to rights; and there- 
fore defired that the Huguſtines and Carmelites ſhould go 
away for the preſent, and that they ſhould be no Loſers by 
it, for they ſhould have the ſame Ae of Meat ſent them 
home, that thoſe had that ſtaid there. He gave direction, that 
all the five Orders ſhould aſſiſt at his Funeral, and that every 
one of them ſhould have an equal Share of Money; but 


that they ſhould not all be ſet (down) at the common Ta- 


ble, leſt they ſhould fall together by the ears. Mar. The 
Man underſtood Oeconomy, I percive, that had the Skill to 
compoſe fo many Differences, even upon his Death-bed. Ph. 
Phoo ; he had been an Officer in the Army for many Years, 
where ſuch ſort of Mutinies are common among the Soldiers. 
Mar. Had he a great Eſtate? Ph, A very great one. 
Mar. But ill-gotten perhaps, as-is common, by Rapine, Sa- 


crilege, and Extortion. Ph. Indeed Officers commonly do 
ſo, and I will not ſwear for him that he was a jot better 


than his Neighbours : but if I don't miſtake the Man, he 
made his Fortune by his Wit, rather than by down-right 
Violence. Mar. After what manner? Ph. He underſtood 
Arithmetick very well. Mar. And what of that? Ph. 
What of that? why, he would reckon 30000 Soldiers when 


there were but 7000, and a great many of thoſe he never 


paid neither. Mar. A very compendious way of account- 


ing! 


ww ww | 3 = IT = * WwW * r 8 — 


n 
ing! Ph. Then he would lengthen out the War, and raiſe 
Contributions monthly, both from Friends and Foes; from 


his Enemies, that they might not be plunder'd ; and from 
his Friends, that they might have Commerce with the 
Enemy. Mar. I know the common way of Soldiers; but 


make an end of your Story. Ph. Bernardine and Vincent 


ſtaid with the fick Man, and the reſt had their Proviſions 


ſent them. Mar. Well, and did they agree among them- 
| ſelves that ſtaid upon Duty? Ph. Not _y well ; they 
rerogative of 


continually grumbled ſomething about the 
their Bulls; but they were fain to diſſemble the matter, 


that they might go the better on with their work: Now 


the Will is produced, and Covenants enter'd into before 
Witneſſes, according to what they had agreed upon be- 


tween themſelves. Mar. I long to hear what that was. 
P). Tl tell you in brief, for the whole would be a long 


Hiſtory. He leaves a Widow of thirty eight Years of Age, 


a diſcreet virtuous Woman; and two Sons, the one of nine- 


teen, and the other fifteen Years of Age; and two Daugh- 


ters, both under Age. He provided by his Teſtament, that 


his Wife, ſeeing ſhe would not be prevail'd upon to confine 
her ſelf to a Cloiſter, ſhould put on the Habit. of a He- 
guin [CT,] which is a middle Order, between a Laick and a 
Religious : And the eldeſt Son, becauſe he could not be 
prevail'd upon to turn Monk Mar. There's no catching 
old Birds with Cha. Ph. That as ſoon as his Father's Fu- 
neral was over, he ſhould ride Poſt to Rome, and there be- 
ing made a Prieſt before his time, by the Pope's Diſpenſa- 
tion, he ſhould ſay Maſs once a Day, for one whole Year, in 
the Lateran Church, for his Father's Soul; and creep up the 
holy Steps there upon his Knees every Friday. Mar. And 
did he take this Taſk upon himſelf willingly? Ph. To deal 


ingenuouſly with you, as willingly as an Aſs takes his Bur- 


den. His younger Son was dedicated to St. Francis, his 
eldeſt Daughter to St. Clare, and the younger to Catherine 
Senenſis, This was all that could be obtain'd; for it was 
George's Purpoſe, that he might lay the greater Obligation 
upon God, to _ of the five Survivors into the five Or- 
ders of the Mendicants ; and it was very hard preſſed too: 
But his Wife and his eldeſt Son could not be wrought upon 


by any Terms, either fair or foul. Mar. Why, this: is a 
kind of difinheriting. Ph. The whole Eſtate was ſo di- 
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[1] Beguin. There are 2 great many of theſe in Flanders, Picardy and 
Lorrain, aud they take their Name from their Head-dreſs, which the French call 


Beguin. | | 
| vided, 
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vided, that the Funeral Charges being firſt taken out, one 
twelfth part of it was to go to his Wife; one half of that 
for her Maintenance, and the other half to the Stock of the 
Place where ſhe ſhould diſpoſe of her ſelf; upon condition 
that if ſhe ſhould alter her Mind, the whole ſhould go to 
that Order. Another twelfth was to go to the eldeſt Son, 
who was to have ſo much Money paid him down upon the 


Nail,”as would bear the Charges of his Journey, purchaſe 


him a Diſpenſation, and maintain him at Rome; provided 
always, that if he ſhould at any time change his Mind, and 
refuſe to be initiated into holy Orders, his 3 ſhould be 
divided between the Franciſtans and Dominicans : And I 


fear that will be the end of it, for he had a ſtrange Aver- 


fion to that courſe of Life. Two twelfth parts were to go 
to the Monaſtery that ſhould receive his younger Son, and 
two more to thoſe that ſhould entertain his Daughters ; but 


upon this condition, that if they ſhould refuſe to profeſs 


themſelves, the Money ſhould go intire to the Cloiſteri 


And then Bernardine was to have one twelfth, and Vincent 
another; a half Share to the Carthuſians, for the Commu- 


nion of the good Works of the whole Order. The remaining 
twelfth and Moiety was to be diftributed among ſuch private 
Poor, as Bernardine and Vincent ſhould think worthy of the 
Charity. Mar. It would have been more Lawyer-like to 
have ſaid quos vel quas, inſtead of quos only. Ph. The 
Teſtament was read, and the Stipulation ran in theſe Words: 
George Balearicus, Doſt thou, being alive, and of ſound 
and diſpoſing Mind and Memory, approve of this Teſtament, 
which thou madeſt long ſince according to thy own mind? 
I approve it. Is this thy laſt and unchangeable Will 2 It is. 


Doſt thou conſtitute me and this Batchelor Vincent the Exe- 


cutors of this thy laſt Will? I do ſo. And then he was 
commanded to ſubſcribe it. Mar. How could he write, 
when he was dying? /. Why, ZBernardine guided his 
Hand. Mar. What did he ſubſcribe? Ph. Whoſoever 


ſhall attempt to violate this Teſtament, may he incur the 


Diſpleaſure of St. Francis and St. Dominic. Mar, But 


were they not afraid to have an Action Teſtamenti i noffi- 


cioſi © of a forged Will] brought againſt them ? P). 
That Action does not take place in things dedicated to 
God ; nor will any Man willingly go to Law in a Suit 
with him. When this was over, the Wife and Children 
give the ſick Man their right Hands, and ſwear to the 
obſervance of his Directions. After this they fell to treat- 
ing of the Funeral Pomp, and there was a ae about 


that too; but it was carried at laſt that there 
1 out 


ould be nine 


Pall ſhould be 


, % 0 nn, ( 


out of every one of the ſive Orders, in Honour of the five 


Books of Moſes, and the nine Choirs of Angels; every Or- 
der to carry its proper Croſs, and ſing the Funeral Songs. 
To theſe, befides the Kindred, there ſhould be thirty 


Torch-bearers hired, and all in Mourning, in memory of the 


thirty Pieces of Silver our Saviour was fold for; and for Ho- 
nour's fake, twelve Mourners to accompany them, as a Num- 
ber ſacred to the Apoſtolical Order. That behind the Bier 
ſhould follow George's Horſe, all in Mourning, with his Head 
ty'd down to his Knees in ſuch a manner, that he might 
ſeem to look upon the Ground for his Maſter. That the 
hs about with Eſcutcheons ; and that the 
Body ſhould be laid at the Right Hand of the high Altar, 
in a Marble Tomb, ſome four Foot from the Ground, and 
he himſelf lying in Effigy at length on the top of it, cut in 
the-pureſt Marble, all in Armour from Head to Foot. To 
his Helmet a Creſt, which was the Neck of an Onocrotalus, 
and a Shield upon his left Arm, charged with three Boars 


Heads Or, in a Field Argent; his Sword by his fide, with 


a golden Hilt, and a Belt embroider'd with Gold and Pearl, 

and golden Spurs, he being a Knight of the Golden Order. 
That there ſhould be a Leopard at his Feet, and an Inſcrip+ 
tion on his Tomb worthy of ſo great a Man. His Heart. 


he would have to be buried ſeparately in St. Francis his 


Chappel, and his Bowels he bequeathed to the Pariſh, to 
be honourably interr'd in our Lady's Chappel. Mar, This 
was a noble Funeral, but a dear one. Now, a Coblerjat Ve- 


nice ſhould have as much Honour done him, and with very 


little or no Charge at all; the Company gives him a hand- 


ſome Coffin, and they have many times 600 Monks, all in 


their Habits, to attend one Corpſe, Ph. I have ſeen it my 


ſelf, and could not but laugh at the vanity. of thoſe poor 


People. The Fullers and Tanners march. in the van, the 
Coblers bring up the rear, and the Monks march in the 
body ; you Sls have ſaid it had been a Chimera, if you 
had ſeen it. And George had this Caution too, that the 
Franciſcans and Dominicans ſhould draw Lots which ſhould 


go firſt at the Funeral, and after them the reſt ;- that there 


might be no quarrelling for Place: the Parſon and Clerk 


went in the loweſt Place (that is, firſt) for the Monks would 


not endure it otherwiſe. Mar. I find George had Skill in, 
marſhalling of a Ceremony, as well as an Army. Pb. And | 
it was provided, that the Funeral Service, which was to be 
performed by the Pariſh-Prieſt, ſhould be perform'd with a 
Conſort of Muſick, for the greater Honour of the Deceaſed. 


While rheſe and ſuch like things were doing, the Patient 
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was ſeiz'd with a Convulfion, which was a certain Token 

that he was near his end : ſo that they were now come to 
the laſt AR. Mar. Why, is not all done yet? Ph. Now 
the Pope's Bull is to be read, wherein he is promiſed a full 
Pardon of all his Sins, and an Exemption from the fear of 
Purgatory ; and with a Juſtification over and above of his 
whole Eftate. Mar. What, of an Eftate gotten by Rapine ? 
Ph. Gotten by the Law of Arms, and Fortune of War. 


But one Philip a Civilian, his Wife's Brother, happen'd to t 


be by at the reading of the Bull, and took notice of one Paſ- 
ſage that was not as it ſhould be; and raiſed a Scruple upon 
it, of its not being authentick. Mar. It might very well 
have been let paſs at this time, and no notice taken of it, 
if there had been any Error, and the Sick never the worſe 
for it. Ph. I am of your mind; and I'll aſſure you it ſo 


wrought upon George, that it had like to have caſt him into 
deſpair: and in this caſe Vincent ſhew'd himſelf a Man in- 


deed ;. he bid George be ſatisfied, for that he had an Autho- 
rity to correct or ſupply any Error or Omiſſion that might be 
in the Bull : So that, ſays he, if this Bull ſhould deceive 
you, this Soul of mine ſhall ſtand engag'd for thine, that 
thine ſhall go to Heaven, or mine be damn'd. Mar. But 
will God accept of this way of changing Souls ? Or if he 
does, is the Pawn of Vincent's Soul a ſufficient Security for 
George's: What if Yincent's Soul ſhould go to the Devil, 
whether he changes it or no? Ph. I only tell you Matter of 
Fact: It is certain that Vincent effected this by it, that the 
ſick Man was much comforted. By and by the Covenants 


are read, by which the whole Society promiſe to transfer to 


George the Benefits of the Works which were done by all 
the Sur Orders and alſo a fifth, that of the Erbe bees. 

Mar. I ſhould be afraid that ſuch a Weight would ſink me 
to Hell, if I were to carry it. Ph. I ſpeak of their good 
Works only ; for they bear down a Soul that is about to fly 
to Heaven, no more than Feathers do a Bird. Mar. But 
who will they bequeath their evil Works to then? Ph. To 
the German Soldiers of Fortune. Mar. By what right? 
Ph. By Goſpel Right; for 20 him that has, ſhall he given. 
And then was read over how many Maſſes and Pſalms were 


to accompany the Soul of the Deceaſed, and there was a 
. vaſt number of them. After this, his Confeſſion was re- 


72 1 and they gave him their Benediction. Mar. And 
o he dy d? Ph. Not yet: They laid a Mat upon the 
Ground, roll'd up at one end in the Form of a Pillow. Mar. 


Well, and what's to be done now ? Ph. They ſtrewd 


Aſhes upon it, but very thin, and there they laid _ fick 
Bai tht | Es | 2 an's 
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ward 


I 3 
Man's Body; and then they conſecrated a Franciſtan's Coat 
with Prayers and Holy-Water, and that they laid over him; 
and a Cowl under his Head (for there was no putting it on 
then) and his Pardon and the Covenants with it. Mar. 
'This is a new way of dying. Ph. But they affirm that the 
Devil has no Power over thoſe that die in this manner; for 


ſo they ſay St. Martin, St. Francis, and others died. Mar: 
But their holy Lives were correſpondent to their Deaths; 


But prithee, what follow'd 2 Ph. They then preſented the 
fick Man with a Crucifix, and a Wax Candle : Upon the 
holding out tHe Crucifix, ſays the fick Man, I uſed to be 
fafe in War under the protection of my own Buckler ; but 
now I will oppoſe this Buckler to my Enemy: and having 
kiſs'd it, laid it at his left Side. And as to the holy Taper; 
I was, ſaid he, ever held to be a good Pikeman in the 
Field; and now I will brandiſh this Lance againſt the Ene- 
my of Souls. Mar. Spoken like a Man of War! SY). T7 


were the laſt Words he ſpake, for Death preſently ſeize 
bis Tongue, and he breath'd his laſt. Hernardine kept 


cloſe to him in his Extremity, on his right Hand, and Vin- 
cent on his left; and they had both of them their Pipes 


open: One ſhew'd him the Image of St. Francis, the other 


that of St. Dominic; while the reſt up and down in the 


Chamber were mumbling over certain Pſalms to a moſt me- 
lancholy Tune; Bernardine bawling in his right Ear, and 


Vincent in his left. Mar. What was it they bawl'd? Ph. 
Bernardine ſpake to this purpoſe : George Balearicus, if 
thou Nee of all that is here done, lean thy Head to- 

thy right Shoulder. And ſo he did. Vincent on 
the other fide ſaid, George, fear not, you have St. Fran- 
cis and St. Dominic for your Defenders, therefore be of 


good Courage: Think on what a great number of Merits 


are beſtow'd upon thee, of the validity of thy Pardon; 
and remember, that I have engaged my Soul for thine, if 
there be any danger. If you underſtand all this, and ap- 

rove of it, lean your Head upon your left Shoulder. 
And ſo he did. And then they cry'd out as loud as before, 
If thou art ſenſible of all this, ſqueeze my Hand; then he 


ſqueez'd his Hand: fo that, what with turning of his Head, 


and ſqueezing of the Hand, there were almoſt three Hours 
ſpent. And when George began to yawn, Zernardine flood 


up and pronounced the Abſolution, but could not go thro 
with it, before George's Soul was out of his Body. This was 


about Midnight, and in the Morning they went about the A+ 


natomy. Mar. And pray what did they find out of order : 


in the Body 2 Ph. Wellremember'd, for I had like to havs 
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forgot it. There was a piece of a Bullet that ſtuck to the 
Diaphragm. Mar. How came that? Ph. His Wife ſaid 
he had been wounded with a Muſket-ſhot ; and from thence 
the Phyficians conjecturgd, that ſome part of the meited 
Lead remained in his Body. By and by they put the man- 

gled Corpſe (after a ſort) into a Franciſcan's Habit; and at- 
ter Dinner they buried him with Pomp, as it had been or- 

dered. Mar. I never heard of more buſtle about a Man's 
dying, or of a more pompous Funeral ; but I ſuppoſe you 


"> 
- * 


would not have this Story made publick. Ph. y not? 


Mar. Leſt you ſhould provoke a Neſt of Hornets. Ph. 
There is no Danger ; for if what I relate be done well, it is 
- convenient the Worid ſhould know it ; but if it be ill done, 
all good Men will thank me for diſcovering it; and they 
themſelves being ſeized with ſhame for what they have 


done, will do ſo no more. Beſides, it may 2 xa aha 


the Simple from falling into the like Miſtakes ; for ſome 
learned and. pious Men have frequently complained to me, 


that the Superſtition and Wickedneſs of ſome few, brings a 


Scandal upon the whole Order. Mar. This is well and 
bravely ſaid. But I would fain know what became of. Cor- 
nelinus. Ph. Why truly, he dy'd as he lived, without trou- 
bling any body. He had an anniverſary Fever, which took 
him every Year at ſuch a certain time; but being now worſe 
than ordinary, either by reaſon of Age (for he was above 
fixty Years old) or ſome other Cauſe, finding that his fatal 
Day was drawing on, he went te Church upon a Sunday, 
four Days before he died, confeſt to the Pariſh-Prieſt, heard 
divine Service and the Sermon, and having received the Sa- 
crament went home. Mar. Had he no Phyſicians? Ph. 


Only one, who was as good in his Morals as he was in his 


Probeſſion; his Name is James Caſtrutius. Mar. I know 


h m, as honeſt a Man as any in the World. Ph. He told 


him, he ſhould be ready to ſerve him in any thing he could as 
a Friend; but that in his Opinion his Bufineſs lay rather 
with God than the Doctor. Cornelius received this Anſwer 

as chearfully, as if he had aſſured him of his Recovery. 
| Wherefcre, altho he had been always very charitable accor- 


ding to his Power, yet he then beſtow'd upon the Needy, all 


that he could poſſibly ſpare from the Neceſſities of his Wife 
and Children, not upon ſuch as take a ſeeming Pride in a fort 
of Poverty, that are every where to be met withal, but upon 


thoſe good Men, that oppoſe a laborious Induſtry to an. inno- 
cent Poverty. I deſired him that he would betake himſelf to 


his Bed, and ſend for a Miniſter to him, rather than fatigue his 
weak Body. He reply'd, that it had been always . 
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rather to make his Friends eaſy where he could, by doing good 
Offices, than to make himſelf troubleſom to them by receiving; 
and that he was now willing to die as he had liv'd. Nor would 
he take to his Bed till the very laſt Day, and part of the laſt 
Night of his Life. In the Interim he ſupported his weak 
Body with a Stick, or elſe ſat in a Chair, but very rarely 
went into the naked Bed, but lay down in his Clothes, his 
Head being raiſed. And in this time he was either giving 
Orders for the Relief of the Poor, eſpecially thoſe of his 
Acquaintance and Neighbours, or reading ſomething of the 


Scriptures, proper to ſtrengthen his Faith in God, or that 


Mew his Love to Mankind. And when he was ſo tired 
that he could not read himſelf, he heard ſome Friend read to 
him; and would very frequently, and with wonderful AF- 
fection, exhort his Family to mutual Love and Concord, and 
the Exerciſe of true Piety ; comforting his Friends, who 
were ſollicitous for his Death, with great Tenderneſs; and 
gave it often in Charge to his Family, to take care to ſee all 
bis Debts paid, Mar. Had he not made a Will? Ph. Yes, 
a long time before; he had taken care to do that when he 
was in perfect Health; for he was uſed to ſay, that what'a 
Man did at his laſt Gaſp was rather a Dotage than a Teſta- 
ment. Mar. Had he given any thing to Monafteries, or 
poor People? Ph. No, not a Croſs; I have, ſays he, al- 
ready in my life-time, given according to my Ability, and. 
now as I leave the Poſſeſſion of what I have to my Family, I 
leave them the diſpoſing of it too, and I truſt that they will 
employ it better than J have done. Mar. Did he fend for 
no holy Men, as George did? Ph. Not a Man: There was 
no body about him, but his own Family and two intimate 
Friends. Mar. I admire what he meant by that. Ph. He 
ſaid, he was not willing to trouble more People when be 
went out of the World, than he did when he came into it. 
Mar. I want to hear this Story out. YH. You ſhall hear it 


preſently. Thurſday came, and finding himſelf extremely 
weak, he kept his Bed. The Pariſh-Prieft being then cad, 


Y 


5 him the extreme Unction, and again the Sacrament; 
but he made no Confeſſion, for he ſaid he had no ſcruple 
upon his Mind. The Parſon then began to talk to him about 
his Burial, with what Pomp, and in what Place he would be 
buried. Bury me, ſays he, as you would bury the meaneſt 


Chriſtian; nor do J concern my ſelf where you lay this 


worthleſs Body of mine, it will be found all one at the Day 


of Judgment whereſoever you lay it; and as to the Pomp of 
my Funeral, I matter it not. When he came to mention 
the ringing of Bells, and ſaying Maſſes, (tricenary and anni- 


Key verſary) 
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verſary) Pardons and purchaſing a Communion of Merits ; 


he reply'd, My good Paſtor, I ſhall find my ſelf never the 


worſe if no Bell be rung at all: If you will afford me but 
one funeral Office, it will abundantly content me; but if 


there be any thing elſe, that the publick Cuſtom of the 


Church has made neceſſary, and that can't well be omitted 
without Scandal tothe Weak, I leave that to your Pleaſure. 
Nor am I at all defirous to buy any Man's Prayers, or rob 
any Man of his Merits ; there is Merit enough in Chriſt, 
and to ſpare; and I truſt that I my ſelf ſhall be the better 
for the . 6 

a living Member of it. My whole Hope is in theſe two Aſſu- 
rances; the one is, that the Lord Jeſus, the chief Shepherd, 
hath taken all my Sins upon him, nailing them to his Croſs 3 
the other is, that which Chriſt himſelf hath figned and 
ſealed with his own holy Blood, which gives us Aſſurance 
of eternal Salvation, if we place all our truſt in him. Far 
be it from me, to inſiſt upon being furniſhed with Merits and 
Pardons, and provoke my God to enter into Judgment with 
his Servant, in whoſe ſight no Fleſh living ſhall be juſtified; 


becauſe his Mercy is boundleſs and unſpeakable, to it I ap- 


peal from his Juſtice. The Parſon hearing this, went away z 
and Cornelius with great Joy and Chearfuineſs (as one tranſ- 
Ported with the Hope of a better Life) cauſed ſome Texts 


to be read out of the holy Scriptures, that confirm the Hope 
of the Reſurrection, and ſet before him the Rewards of Im- 


mortality; as that out of 7ſaiah, concerning the Death of 


Hezekiah, together with the Hymn; and then the fifteenth 
Chapter of the firſt Epiſtle of Paul to the Corinthians; the 
Death of Lagarus, out of John; but eſpecially the Hiſtory 


of Chriſt's Paſſion, out of the Goſpels. But O with what 


Affection did he take in all theſe Scriptures, fighing at ſome 
Paſſages, folding his Hands, as in Thankfulneſs, at others; 
one while rapt and overjoy'd at ſome Paſſages, and another 
while ſending up ſhort Ejaculations! After Dinner, having 
taken a little reſt, he order'd the twelfth Chapter of St. 
John to be read, to the end of the Story. Here you would 
have ſaid the Man was transfigured, and poſſeſſed with a 
new Spirit. When it grew toward Evening, he called for 
his Wife and Children, and raifing himſelf as well as he 


Bolt he thus beſpake them: My dear Wife, the ſame 


that once joined us together, doth now part us, but on- 
y in our Bodies, and that too for a ſhort time. That Care, 


Kindneſs, and Piety, that thou haſt hitherto uſed to divide 


betwixt me, and the tender Pledges of aur mutual Love, do 
thou now transfer wholly to them. Think thou canſt do no- 
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thing more acceptable either to God or to me, than to edu- 
cate, cheriſh, and inſtruct thoſe whom God has given us as the 
Fruit of our conjugal Relation, that they may be found wor- 
thy of Chriſt. Double therefore thy Piety upon them, and 
account upon my Share too, as tranſlated unto thee. If thou 
ſhalt do this, as I truſt thou wilt, they will not be accounted 
Orphans; and if ever thou ſhouldit marry again At which 
Word his Wife burſt out into Tears, and was about to for- 
ſwear ever to think of marrying _— but Cornelius inter- 
poſed: My deareſt Siſter in Chriſt, if the Lord Jeſus ſhall 
vouchſafe to thee Reſolution and Strength of Spirit, be not 
_ wanting to the heavenly Gift, for it will be more commo- 
dious, as'well for thy ſelf-as the Children. But if the In- 
firmity of the Fleſh ſhall carry thee another way, know that 
my Death has indeed freed thee from the Bonds of Wed- 
lock, but not from that Obligation, which in both our Names 
| thou oweſt in common to the Care of our Children. As to 
Marriage it ſelf, make uſe of the Freedom that God has gi- 
| ven thee; only let me intreat and admoniſh thee of this one 
thing, to make choice of a Husband of ſuch a Diſpoſition, 
and diſcharge thy ſelf ſo towards him, that he, either by his 
own Goodneſs, or for thy good Carriage, may be kind-to our 
Children. Therefore havea care of tying thy ſelf up by any 
Vow ; keep thy ſelf free to God, and to our Children, and 
bring them up in all Points religiouſly, and take care that 
they don't fix _ any Courſe of Life, till by Age and Ex- 
perience they ſhall come to underſtand what is fitteſt for 
them. Then turning to his Children, he exborted them to 
the ſtudy of Piety, Obedience to their Mother, and mutual 
Love and Concord among themſelves. And having done, 
he kiſs'd his Wife and them, pray'd for them, and making 
the Sign of the Croſs, recommended them to the Mercy of 
Chriſt. And then looking round upon all about him, By to 
morrow Morning, ſays he, the Lord who renew'd this Morn- 
ing to me, will graciouſly pleaſe, out of his infinite Mercy, 
to call this poor Soul of mine out of the Sepulcher of my 
+ Body, and out of the Darkneſs of this Mortality into his 
heavenly Light. I will not have you fatigue your ſelves in 
your tender Age with unprofitable Watching; and as for the 
reſt, let them take their Reſt by turns; one is enough to fit 
up with me, and read to me. Having paſs'd the Night, 


5 about four a- clock in the Morning, all the Family being pre- 
3 ſent, he cauſed that Pſalm to be read, which our Saviour 
* | praying recited upon the Croſs. And when that was done, 
E 7 e called for a Taper and a Croſs, and taking the Taper in 
his Hand, he ſaid, The Zora is my Light and Salvation, 
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vom ſhall I fear? And then kiſſing the Croſs, he ſaid, 


The Lord is the Defender of ny Life, of whom ſhall I be 


afraid? And by and by, laying his Hands upon his Breaſt 


in a praying Poſture, with his Eyes lift up to Heaven, he 
ſaid, Lord Jeſus receive my Spirit; and immediately he 
cloſed his Eyes, as if he were wa going to ſleep, and 
with a gentle Breathe delivered up his Spirit. You would 
have thought he had only been in a Slumber, and had not 
expired. Mar. I never heard of a leſs painful Death in my 
Life. 'Ph. His Life was as calm as his Death. Theſe two 


Men were both of them my Friends, and perhaps I am not 


ſo good a Judge which of them dy'd moſt like a Chriſtian 
but you that are unbiaſed, may perhaps make. a better 
Judgment. Mar. I will think of it, and give you my Opi- 
nion ſome time or other at leiſure, 1 
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ECHO. 
The ARO MEN T. 


A Diſccurſe between a young Man and an Echo, concerning 
the choice of Studies, and chufing the beſt way of Liveli- 
hood ; the Echo facetiouſly anſwering the young Man's In- 
— ee: 
The YOUNG MAN and the ECHO. 


Yo. J Have a mind to aſk your Advice about a few things, 

jf you are at leiſure, Ec. I am at leifare. . And 
if I, a young Man, ſhall be welcome to you. Ec. You 
Mall be welcome. b. And can you tell me true concerning 


things to come, Echo? Ec. I can. . And do you under- | 
Rand Greek too ? What Novel is this? c. I do. To. 


What kind of Studies do you think thoſe of the Muſes to 


be? Ec. Divine ones. Yo. Do you think then, that thoſe 
Authors that conduce to Learning ought to be ſtudied? Er. 


Do thou ſtudy them. Yo. What is then in their Minds, that 
ſpeak contemptibly of theſe Studies? Ec. The Thoughts of 


Sine. 2. But I wiſh the Lovers of theſe were as ſtudious 
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of Piety, Ec. I wiſh they were ſo: Yo. Now-a-days the 
Wickedneſs of ſome makes all hated. Ec. It does fo. To. 


And many lay che Sins of Men on the Back of Learning. 
Ec. Ay, Aﬀes. To. Why, but they commonly ſeem not to 


be of the meaneſt ſort. Ec. They are vile Perſons. To. 
What do you think they do, who ſpend their time in a ſo- 
Phiſtical kind of Learning? Perhaps they ſpin Cobwebs ? 
Ec. They do ſo. Yo. And they weave and unweave Pe- 
nelope's Web. Ec. They do weave it. Yo. What Courſe 
of Life do you adviſe me to follow? Ec. A ſafe one, To. 
Will it prove fortunate if I ſhall marry? Ec. Do it late. 


To. But what if it ſhall: happen to be my Lot to marry an 


unchaſt, or extravagant Wife? Eo. Lou muſt bear it. Yo. 
Why, but it is worſe than Death ir ſelf to live with ſuch. 
Ec. It is fo. Yo. Does Fortune fo domineer in human AE 


fairs? Fc. Yes, ſhe only. To. Perhaps a Perſon had bet- 


ter enter himſelf into the Life of a Monk, than that of Mar- 
riage. Ec. That binds: one. Yo. What Remedy is there 
left, when any one is bound by that Knot that cannot be un- 
loofed ? Ho. Melancholy. Yo. Well, bur it is a miſerable 
Lite, for Men to live alone. Ec. It is entirely ſo. To. What 
ſort of Men do you account the Monks of theſe times to be? 
Eo. A Trouble. Yo. What then makes ſome eſteem them 
as half: Gods? Fc. Fear. Yo. What do moſt hunt after, 
who ſue for a Benefice ? Ec. Idleneſs. Yo. Does a Prieſt get 
nothing elſe? Ec. Yes, Gain. Yo.” What good thing do they 
get that obtain Biſhopricks ? . Eg. Labours, Yo. But none 
tive more in Idleneſs. Ec. I know it. w. What thing will 


be able to make them think, and underſtand what"a' great 


Burden they have upon them? Ec. Underſtanding; Yo, 
Therefbre the Prieſthood is an excellent thing, if a Man 
behave himſelf as he ought to do in it. Ec. It makes him 


happy. | Yo. What advantage ſhall T have, if I go into their 
CER, i 


who excel in princely Dignity? Ec. Miſery. To. 
But I ſeę a great many that are wont to promiſe themſelves 
great Happineſs from thence. Ec. They are Blockheads. Jo. 
But in the mean time, while they go clothed in their Silks, 
the common People look upon them as brave Feilows. Fc. 
They are not worth a Fig. Yo. Why then, you ſpeak of 
Men that are golden without, and waoden within, if an 
body were but to inſpect them narrowly? Ec. Not fo good, 
Ih Why then, thoſe Men have but little Excellency in 
them, that being arrayed in Silks, we worſhip as Gods? 


Eo. Miſchief. 2. And perhaps, you will put no great va- 
. lue upon military Men? Ec. A Farthing. Yo. But your 


Aſtrologers that tell Fortunes by the Stars, promiſe great 


things, 
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things. Ec. They are Fables. Y. But Grammarians take 


a great deal of Pains. Ec. To no 3 To. I believe 


hungry greedy Lawyers do not pleaſe you. Ec. They are 
Wolzes. To. What ſort of a Man hal I be, if I _ a 


Handicraft-man ? Ec. The Scum of the People. To. What 
then, do good nor bad Arts procure one nothing elſe 2? Fc. 


A Maintenance. To. Shall I be happy, if I ſhall perſevere 
in good Learning? Ec. You ſhall. To. But what will 
make me pious? Ec. Age. To. I have ſpent my time 
this ten Years in Cicero. Ec. OyouAſs! To. How comes 
it into your Migd to call me an Aſs? Ec. By the thing it 
ſelf. 20. Perhaps, you mean that I ſhould not ſo apply my 


| ſelf to him, as to leave off others? Ec. I do ſay ſo. Yo. 


Why then, does not he pleaſe you, that fatigues himſelf all 
his Days, only for this purpoſe, that he may become a Cice- 
ronian at lait ? Ec. He is a Madman. Yo. What is left 
for them to do that are old, whoſe Age is not ſeaſonable for 
the learning theſe things? Ec. The Plough-tail. Yo. I 
believe you would be more eloquent, if you were at a greater 
diſtance. Ec. I ſhould be fo. To. i don't like . Words 
of two Syllables. Ec. Go your way. To. I began firſt, and 
I ſee I can't hinder your having the laſt Word. Ec. Let me 
have it. To. Do you now think I am ſufficiently inſtructed 
to perform thoſe things well, which ſhall happen in Life ? 


me be gone. Ec. Be gone. 


NOTE. If appears by Eraſmus's having ſo frequently 
made uſe of Greek Woras in the Echo's Anſiver, that 
there is a conſiderable Difficulty tn this way of Writing; 
nor 4will the Engliſh Tongue ſo well betr it as the Latin, 
in that it will not allow that Traufpoſition of Wor ds, 
that the Latin Tongue will. Tt being therefore very 


Ec. Les. To. Well then, if you'd have me go away, bid 


difficult, if not impeſſible, to make the two laſt Syllables 


anſwer by way of Echo, I have contented my ſelf with 
bare Tranſlation without tt, 2 
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 NoAYAaTla, or the Unequal Feaſt. 


* 


The ARC UuEN r. : 
8 


The unequal Entertainment teaches Civility in entertaining 
Gueſts. Hau the Table ſhould be furniſhed, that all the 
Gueſts may be pleaſed, altho of different Palates, Man- 
ners, and Humours. That the placing of the Company 
may conduce much to the making the Entertainment chear- 
ful. That the ordinariefſt Diſhes ſhould make the firſt 
| Courſe, and the moſt delicate the Inſt. That Drink is to 

be given to none, but when they call for it. Variety of 

Stories, ſuited to the Fancy of each Perſon, cauſe Merri- 

ment. Old Men, married Women, Sailors aid Mer- 

. chants delight to hear Stories of their own Occupations and 
Attions. All melancholy things, which may cauſe Sadneſs, 

; ought ro be avoided;: And likewiſe, ſo muſt Drunkeneſs, 

: nohich often occafions Fightings, Quarrels, and Contentions. 

© The Method of turning off the Diſcourſe when Perſons are 

* angry, &c. No one's Grief onght to be called to mind. 

_  Salutations are not to he often repeated. That every ons 

. ſhould ſalute each other. That no meation ſhould be made 

ef the Gavdneſs, Management, or Price of the Provifin, 

lenden Provifion is to he excuſed modeſily, 1 

SP U DÆE US, APITIUS. 
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O, Soho, Abitius. Ap. I don't hear ye. Sp, 
— Soho, I ſay, Abpitius. Ap. What troubleſom Fellow 
is this 2. $þ, I have a Matter of Conſequence to tell you of, 
Ap. And I am going about a Matter of Conſequence, and 
in great haſte too. Sy. Whither, prithee ? Ap. Why, to 
Supper. $þ, That was it I wanted to talk with you about. 
Ap. T have not time now to meddle with Talkers or Doers, 
| left I loſe my Labour. Sp. You ſhall. loſe no time, I'll ga 
along with you. Ap. Well, tell me what tis quickly. Sg. 
en buſy jn gonteiying how to maks a Fealh ſo. as ci le 
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all, and diſpleaſe none of my Gueſts ; and knowing you to be 
the principal Artiſt in this Scheme, I apply my ſelf to you 
as to an Oracle. Ap. Well, take this for an Anſwer, and 
according to antient Uſage, in Verſe, ns | 


I none you would diſpleaſe, then none invite. 


Sh. But it's a publick Entertainment; I am under a neceſ- 
fity of having a great many Gueſts. Ap. To be ſure, the 
more you invite, the more you will diſpleaſe: What Play 
was ſo well written, or ſo well acted, as to pleaſe the whole 
Theater ? Sy. But come, Darling of the God of Ban- 
quets, aſſiſt me with your Advice in this Affair, and I will 
account you an Oracle for time to come. Ap. Take this in 
the firſt place, don't attempt to do that which is impoſſible 
to be done. Sy. What's that? Ap. To be a Maſter of a 
Feaſt, and give Satisfaction to all your Gueſts, when there 
is a great Variety of Palates. Sy. Well then, that I may 
Aiſpleaſe but a few ? Ab. Call but a few. $þ. But that 
can't be. Ap. Then invite thoſe that are Equals, and of a- 
ro Humours. Sy. I am not at liberty to do that nei- 
ther; I can't avoid inviting a great many, and of different 
Humours: nor are they all of the ſame Speech or Nation. 
Ap. You talk of a Bedlam, rather than a Banquet. Hero | 
will neceſſarily ariſe ſuch Confuſion, as the Hebrews relate 
to have happened at the Building of Babel, that when one 
aſks for cold Water, the other will bring him hot. Sg. But 
rithee help me our at a dead Lift, you ſhall find III be 
both mindful of, and grateful for your good Office. Ap. 
Well, come then, ſeeing you are not at liberty to pick and 
chuſe your Gueſts, I'll give ycu advice in this difficult Point. 
It ſignifies no ſmall matter, as to the Mirth of the Enter- 
tainment, what Places any of them fit in. Sy. That's very 
right. Ap. Put to take away all occaſion of Uneaſineſs, let 
them caſt Lots for their Places. Sp. That's well ad vis'd. 
Ap. Let not your Diſhes proceed gradually from the upper 
to the lower end of the Table, ſo as to make the Letter =, 
or rather in a ſerpentine Order, or be chang'd recipro- 
cally hither and thither, as the Myrtle in old times uſed to 
be handed about at Banquets.” $7. How then? Ap. To 
every four Gueſts ſet four Diſhes, ſo that the fourth may be 
the middlemoſt, as Boys upon three Nuts ſet a fourth; in 
every one of theſe let there be a different ſort of Victuals, 
that every one may help himſelf to what he likes, Sp. 
Well, I like that very well; but how often muſt I change 
the Diſhes? Ap. How many parts are there in a rhetorical 
is; | e Oration? 
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Oration? Sh. Five, I think. Ap. How many Acts are 
there in a Play ? Sp. L have read in Horace, that they ought 
not to exceed five. Ap. Well then, ſo many different 
Courſes you muſt have. Let the firſt Courſe be Soop, and 
the laſt a Deſert of Sweetmeats. Sp. What Order of the 
Courſes do you approve of? Ap. The ſame that Pyrrhus 
did in his Army. Sy. What ſay you? Aþ. As in an Oration, 
ſo at a Feaſt, the Preface, or firſt Courſe, ſhould not be very 
delicate; and again, the laſt Courſe ſhould rather excel in 
Variety, than Daintineſs. So Pyrrhbus's Diſcipline conſiſted 
in three Particulars, that on each fide there ſhould be ſome- 
thing excellent, and in the middle, that which was more 
ordinary. By this Method, it will be ſo ordered, that you 
will neither appear to be ſparing, nor prodigal by reaſon of 


a cloying abundance. Sp. The eating-part is well enough 


contri vd; now tell me what is to be done as to drinking 2 
Ap. Don't you give the Cup to any body; leave that to your 
Servants, . to ask every body what ſort of Wine he likes, 
and to fill every one the Wine he drinks readily, at the very 


firſt callor nod, In this there will be a twofold Conveniency, 


they will drink both more fparingly and more merrily ; not 
only becauſe every now and then there would otherwiſe be a 
di 


rent ſort of Wine given them, but alſo becauſe no body. 


will drink, but when he is dry. S. Upon my Word, this 
is very good Advice. But then how will they all be made 


merry? Ap. That's partly in your Power. SV. How is that? 
Ab. Lou know the old Proyerb, A hearty. Welcome is the 


beſt Cheer. Sh. How is that? Ab. Entertain them cour- 
teouſly, ſpeak to them with a chearful Countenance, order- 


ing your Speech according to each Perſon's Age and Humour. 


Sp. I'll come nearer to you, that I may hear the better. As. 


Jou underſtand Languages? y. Les, moſt Languages. 


Ap. You muſt ever and anon ſpeak to every one in his own 
Tongue; and that the Entertainment may be the more di- 
verting by a Varicty of Stories, intermix ſuch Matters as 


every one will remember with Pleaſure, and no body will be 
uneaſy to hear. Sp. What ſort of Matters mean, you? , Ap. 


The peculiar Differences of Diſpoſitions, which you your 
ſelf are better vers'd in; I will only touch upon ſome Heads. 
Old Men take a Pleaſure in relating thoſe things that are out 


of the Memory of many Perſons, and are Admirers of thole 


Times, in which they were in their Prime, It's a pleaſant 


thing to a married Woman to have the Memory of that time 


refreſhed, when ſhe was courted by her Sweethearts. Ma- 


riners that have been in divers and far diſtant Countries, 


take a Pleaſure to tell of thoſe things that they have forms 
oy 3 * 
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and other People admire at; and according to the Proverb, 
the Remembrance of Dangers, when they are over, is very 
pleaſant, if they are ſuch as have nothing opprobrious in 
them, as in the Army, in Travels, in the Dangers at Sea : 
And in the ſaſt place, every one loves to talk of his own Cal- 
ling, eſpecially in that part that he excels in. Theſe are 
ſome general Heads; as to particular Affections it is not poſ- 
fible to deſcribe them; but for example fake, one is am- 
bitious of Honour, another would be accounted learned, a- 
nother loves to be taken for a rich Man; one is full of Talk, 
another is ſparing of his Speech ; ſome will be furly, others 
on the other hand affable ; ſome don't care to be thought 
old when they are ſo, and ſome would fain be thought older 
than they are, affecting to be admir'd for carrying their Age 
well. Some Women pleaſe themſelves mightily in _ 
thought handſom, nd ſome love to be flattered. Theſe 
Diſpofitions being known, it will be no difficult matter ſo to 
intermix Speeches, as to be pleaſing to every one, and to 
avoid thoſe things that cauſe Uneafineſs. Sp. Upon my 
Troth, you are excellently skill'd in the Art of ordering an 
Entertainment. Ap. Phoo! If I had ſpent as much time, 
and taken as much Pains in the Study of the Law, Phyſick, 
or Divinity, as I have ſpent upon this Art, I had long before 
now commenc'd Doctor of them all. SY. I am of your mind. 
Ap. But hark ye, that you may not miſtake, you mult be 
ſure to take care, that your Stories be not long-winded ones, 
and that they don't turn upon Drunkenneſs ; for as there is | 
nothing better than Wine, drank with Moderation, fo on the 
other 2 there is nothing worſe, if you drink too much. 
It is the ſame in Stories. Sp. You ſay right. But what | | 
Remedy have you for this? Ap. When you perceive any . 
diſpos'd to be quarrelſom, take an Opportunity to break off 1 
abruptly from what you were ſaying, and talk of 2 0 
elſe. I take it to be unneceflary to caution you againſt 
bringing any one's Affliction to his Mind, during the time f 
1 
t 
0 


of the Entertainment. Plato is of opinion, that Banquets 

will cure ſome Diſtempers, the Wine driving away Sorrow, 

and making Perſons forget what caus' d Uneaſineſs to them. 

But you ought to be .caution'd of this, not to ſalute the fe 

Guelts too often; yet I would have you walk about ſome- g 
times, and ſpeak kindly firſt to one, and then to another; 

for a Maſter of a Feaſt ought to act a moveable part in the YF * 
Play. But then again, there is nothing more uncivil, than 

to be continually talking of the ſorts of Provifion, the 
manner of dreſſing it, and what it coſt you. It is the ſame 

thing as to the Wine, But you ſhould rather modeſtly under- 


value 


| LC. 
value the Proviſion; for if you undervalue it too much, it 
will be much the ſame as if you were oſtentatious concern- 
ing it. . It is ſufficient to ſay twice, or at the moſt three. 
times, Much good may't do you; and tho my Entertainment 
is but homely, your Welcome is hearty. Sometimes you 
may break a Jeſt, but ſuch a one that has no Teeth. It 
will alſo be proper to beſpeak every one, now and then, in 
his own Tongue, but in few Words. But it now comes into 
my mind, to ſpeak what I ſhould have ſaid at the beginning. 
Sp. What is it? Ap. If you han't a mind to place the 
Gueſts by lot, take care to chuſe three out of the Cry, 
that are of a diverting Humour, and apt to talk, place one 
at the upper end of the Table, another at the lower end, and 
a third in the middle, that they may keep the reſt from being 
either filent or melancholy. And if you perceive the Com- 
pany grow either mute or noiſy, and inclinable to fall out. 
Sy. This is very common with our Countrymen; but what 
3 muſt be done then? 4p. Then take the Courſe, that 1 
3 have frequently experienc'd to ſucceed, Sp. I want to hear 
it. Ap. Bring in a couple of Buffoons or Jeſters, who by 
their Geſtures may ex 705 ſome Argument without ſpeaking 
a Word. Sp. But why without ſpeaking ? Ap. That the 
Gueſts may be all equally diverted ; or if they do ſpeak, 
let them ſpeak in a Language that none of them under- 
ſtands. By ſpeaking by Geſtures they will all underſtand 
alike. Sp. I can't very well tell what you mean by an Ar- 
LI ument. Ap. There are a thouſand ; as ſuppoſe, a Wife 
TT” ghting with the Husband for the Breeches, or any other 
„ fuch comical Tranſaction in low Life. And as to dancing, 
the more ridiculous it is, the more diverting it will be. 
Theſe ought not to be above half Fools, for if they be down-: 
J right Ideots, they will, before they are aware, fooliſhly blab 
cout what may - ch offence. Sy. As you have given me 
b 3 a 
S 
O 
7 
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good advice, ſo I wiſh that the Deity Corms may always be- 

end ye. Ap. I will conclude with this, or rather repeat 

what I faid at firſt; Don't be too thoughtful to pleaſe every 

body, not only in this Affair but in any other Circumſtance. 

of Life, and that will be the way to pleaſe them the ſooner 3- 

e for it is a good Maxim in Life, 
>= geod for nothing. 


% much of one thing is 
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The ARC UM ENT. 


This Cellequy concerning Things and Words, expoſes the pre- 
peſterous Fudgments of ſome People, who are more ambi- 
ious of Names, than they are of the things themſelves ; 
#0: be eſteemed, than to deſerve Eſteem. In aiming at 

Things, it is better tobe and to have; in avoiding Things, it 
is better to be thought to have them and be without them. 
II is the worſt of Frauds to cheat a Friead. 


BEAT Us and BONIFACE. 


Be. G OD bleſs you, Boniface. Bo. And God bleſs you 
>= heartily, Beatus. But I wiſh we were both of us 
anſwerable to our Names, you rich, and I handſom. Be. 
Why then, do you account it ſo ſmall a matter to have a great 
Name? Zo. Indeed I make very {mall account of the 
Name, unleſs there be the thing too. Be. But moſt Men 
are of another mind. Zo. Perhaps they may be Mortals, 
but I don't take em to be Men. Je. Nay, good Man, they 
are Men, unleſs you think there are now-a-days Camels and 
Aſſes in the ſhape of Men. Zo. I ſhould ſooner be of that 
mind, than believe that they can be Men, who had rather 
have the Name than the Thing it ſelf. Ze, In ſome ſorts 
of Things, I confeſs, that many Jad rather have the Thing, 
than the Name; but in many Things it is quite the con- 
trary. 0. I don't very well take you in. Be. We have an 
Example of it in our ſelves, you are call'd Boniface,: and you 
have what you are call'd ; but if you were to be depriv'd 
of either of them, had you rather have an ugly Face, 'or 
be call'd Cornelius? Bo. Why, indeed, I had rather be 
call'd T herſites, than have a Face as ugly as the Devil; 
whether I have a handſom one now or nor, I can't tell. Be. | 
Then again, if I was rich, and muſt either part with my * | 
Wealth or my Name, I had rather be call'd Ius, than be de- 
pri v' d of my Eſtate. Bo. l grant what you ſay to be true; and 
am of opinion it is the common Temper of thoſe that enioy 
Health, and other corpotal Enjoyments. Zo. It is ar 
| 3 Cn 
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Be. But how many may we ſee that had rather have the 
name of being Learned and Pious, than to be Learned and 
Pious ? Bo. I know a great many of this ſort of People. 


Be, Well then, is not the Name more eſteem'd among us 
than the Thing it ſelf ? Zo. So it ſeems to be. Be. Now if 


we had a good Logician, who could properly define what a 
King, a Biſhop, a Magiſtrate, and a Philoſopher was; it is 


very likely we ſhould find ſome among them, who are more 


for the Name than the Thing it ſelf. Do. He is really a ; 


King who aims at the good of his People, and not his own; 
governing them by Law and Juſtice : And he a Biſhop, 


who watches carefully over the Lord's Flock. And he is a 
0 who ſincerely ſtudies the good of the Publick. 


And a Philoſopher is one, who neglecting the Goods of For- 


tune, ſtudies only to get the Endowments of the Mind. De. 


By theſe you may ſee how many Examples of this kind I 
could produce. Zo. Why truly, a great many. De. Will 
2 deny all theſe to be Men? Vo. I am afraid we ſhall 
ooner loſe the name of Men our ſelves. Be. But if Man is 


a rational Animal, how contrary is it to Reaſon, that in the 


Conveniencies, rather than the real Goods of the Body, and 
in external things, which Fortune gives and takes away at 
her fpleaſure ; we had rather have the Thing it ſelf than 


the Name; and in the real Goods of the Mind, we put 


more value upon the Name, than the Thing it ſelf. Be, 
It is an abſurd way of judging, if aMan did but con- 
ſider it ſeriouſly. De. And the reaſon is quite the ſame 


in thoſe things, that are on the contrary fide. Bo. I ex- 
poll what you're going to ſay. Be. We may paſs the 
ame Judgment as to the Names of thoſe things that 


are to be avoided, as has been given as to thoſe that are to 
be defired. Bo. That's plain. Ze. For to be a Tyrant is 


more to be abhorr'd, than to have the Name; and if a 


Biſhop be a bad Man, the Scripture calls him a Thief and 
a Robber : 'Thele Names are not to be deteſted by us, ſo 
much as the Things themſelves. Be. In truth I am. of your 
mind. Zo. Do you infer the ſame as to the reſt? Zo. 1 
underſtand you perfectly well. Be. Don't all Fools hate to 
be call'd Fools? Bo. Yes indeed, and more than other 
Folks. De. Would not he be a Fool that ſhould fiſh with a. 
Golden Hook, and prefer Glaſs before Jewels? that ſhould. 
put more value upon his Horſes, than his Wife and Qhil-, 
dren? Ho. He would be a greater Fool than Zen f the 
Minories. Be. Are not they ſuch Fools that lift themſelves: 


for Soldiers, and for the ſake of a poor Pay expoſe Body and. | 
Soul to danger ? who make = their Study to ſc:ap2 up. 


Riches, 
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Riches, when their Minds are deſtitute of all good Science ? 
who make their Clothes and Houſes fine, but let their Minds 


lie neglected and ſlovenly ? who are very careful to preſerve 
their Bodies in health, and take no care of their Minds, that 


are fick of mortal Diſeaſes ?. and in the laſt place, who for 


the ſake of enioying the fleeting Pleaſures of this Life, de- 
ſerve eternal Torments? Yo. Reaſon it ſelf obliges a Man 
to confeſs, that they are worſe than Fools. Be. But tho e- 


'very place is full of ſuch Fools as theſe, you can ſcarce find 


one that can bear to be call'd a Fool, tho they have no aver- 
fion to being Fools. Bo. It is really ſo. | Be. Come on, you 
know every body hates to be call'd a Lyar or a Thief. Zo. 
They are very hateful Names, and not without reaſon. Be. 
But for all that, tho to debauch another Man's Wife is a 
greater Sin than Theft, ſome glory in the Name of Adul- 
terers ; and if you were to call them Thieves, they would 
draw their Swords upon you. Bo. This is a common thing 
with a great many. De. And again, tho many give them- 
ſelves up to Whoring and Drinking, and do it publickly ; 
t if you ſhould call them Whoremaſters, they would be 
ighly offended at it. Bo. Theſe glory in the thing, and 
hate the Name that belongs to it. Be. There is ſcarce any 
Name that ſounds harſher in our Ears, than the Name of a 
Lyar. Bo. I know ſome that would run a Man thro, that 
ſhould affront them by giving them the Lye. Be. But I 


wiſn they did as much abhor the practice. Have you ne- 


ver had it happen to you, that he that promis'd to pay you 
what you lent him, upon a certain Day, fail'd you? Bo. 
Ay, very often; and tho he had ſworn to it too, and not 
only once, but over and over. Be. But it may be they 
were not able to pay. Bo. Nay, they were able enough, 
but they thought it more to their advantage to let it alone. 
Be. And is not this lying? Yo. Ay, downright. Be. And 
did you dare to ſay to this Debtor, Why have you told me 
ſo many Lyes? o. No, not except I had a mind to fight 
him too. Be. Well, and in like manner do not Maſons, 
Smiths, Goldſmiths, and Taylors promiſe things upon a cer- 
tain Day; and don't perform it, altho it is of great concern 
to you? Bo. Ay, and are not at all aſham'd of it: And 

ou may add to theſe ſuch Perſons as promiſe to do you a 
Lindne S. Be. Ay, you might give a thouſand Inſtances 


more, not one of which would bear to have the Lye given 


them. Bo. The World abounds with theſe Lyes. Be. So 
in like manner no body will bear to be call'd Thief, when 
at the ſame time they have not the ſame abhorrence of 
ſtealing. Bo. I would have you tell me plainly what 3 | 

OE . : 1 1 : ; there 
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„ MOTT 


L As 


| there is between him that ſteals a thing out of your Eſeri- 


toire, and him that forſwears what you have depoſited with 
him. De. No difference but this, that he's the more wick- 
ed Man that robs him who repoſes a Confidence in him. 
So. But how few are there that do reſtore that which has 
been put into their Hands? or if they do, reſtore the whole? 


Be. I believe but very few. Be. But yet not one of them will 


bear to be call'd a Thief, tho he has no averſion to the 


thing it ſelf. Jo. This is very common. Ze. Now do but 


reckon up with me, what is commonly done in the manage- 


ment of the Eftates of Orphans, as to Wills and Legacies 


how much ſticks to the Fingers of the Managers? Zo. Very 


often the whole. Be. They love Thieving, but hate the 


Name of it. Bo, It's true. Be. What do Collectors and 
Coiners of publick Money do, who either coin it with too 

reat an Allay, or too light? Or they who raiſe and fall the 
* ze of Money for private Ends? Tho we don't very 
well underſtand the reaſon of it, yet we may ſpeak of that we 


experience daily. He that borrows or runs in debt with 


deſign never to pay, alth6 he be able, differs very little from 


a Thief. Bo. He may probably be ſaid to be more * 
ſo 


but not more honeſt. Ze. But notwithſtanding there is 
great a number, yet none of them can endure the Name of 


a Thief. Yo. God alone knows the Heart; and for that 
Reaſon among Men, thoſe that run themſelves over head 
and ears in Debt, are not call'd Thieves. Ze. What ſigni- 
fies what Men call them, if God accounts them Thieves? 
ſurely every one knows his own mind. And beſides, he that 


owes a great deal of Money, and yet diſhoneſtly laviſhes 


away what Money: he gets ; and after he has broke, and 
cheated his Creditors in one City, runs into another, hunting 
about for People to cheat; the oftner he does ſo, does not 
he declare the more plainly what he is at Heart? Bo. Ay, 
too plainly ; but they oftentimes gloſs over the Matter. 
Be. Vow ?{ Do. They pretend that this is a common Prac- 
tice with great Men, and Kings, to owe a great deal of 
Money, and to a great many Perſons ; and therefore they 
that are of this diſpoſition, more reſemble great Men. He. 
What uſe would they make of that? Bo. is admirable, 

what great liberty they would have allow'd to Knights. 
Be. But by what Right, or by what Law? Vo. Juſt the 


fame that the Lord of the Manor ſhall claim to himſelf, 


whatſoever is caſt a-ſhore from a Shipwreck, altho there be 


a right Owner of it; or by which other Perſons would * 
to their own uſe, what e take from a Highway-man, at- 


ter he has been apprehended. Be, Robbers themſelves 
wenn Go FY a | might _ 
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might make ſuch Laws. Zo. Ay, and they would too, if 
they knew how to, maintain them; and they would have 
enough to plead in excuſe of them, if they did but denounce 


War before they committed the Robbery. Be. Who gave 


Knights this Privilege above the Commons? Bo, The 
Law of Arms; for thus they are train'd up for War, that 


they may be more expert at plundering the Enemy. Be. I 


believe it was after this manner that Pyrrhus train'd his 


Soldiers up to War. Bo. No, but the Lacedemonians did. 
Be. A miſchief take them, and their whole Army too. But 


how came this Title to have fo great a Prerogative ? Zo. 
Some have it by Deſcent, ſome purchaſe it with Money, 


and ſome take it to themſelves. Be. And may any body 
have it that will? Zo. Yes, he may, if his Manners be but 
_anſwerable to theirs. Ze. What are they? Bo. Never to 


be guilty of doing a good Action, to go fine, wear a Dia- 
mond Ring, whore ſtoutly, ome continually, ſpend his 
Life in Drinking and Diverſion, ſpeak of nothing that's 
mean, be continually cracking of Caſtles, - Duels, Battels, 
and every thing that looks great : 'They take the liberty of 

uarrelling with whom they have a mind, altho they han't a 
Foot of Land of their own to ſet their Feet upon, Ye. Such 
Knights as theſe deſerve to be mounted upon- the Wooden 


| Horſe : but there are a great many ſuch Knights in Gelder- 


| land. | 
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t Charon deteſts Chriſtians firhting one with another. An 
a evil Genius brings News to Charon, that all the Earth 
. | was up in Arms for War : Offa, the Goddeſs Fame in 
= Homer, zhe Monks and Jeſuits, are the Tacendiaries. © 
o | TY iche 33 981 
= CHARON, Genius ALASTOR. 

's i Chi Hither are you going ſo brisk, and in ſuch haſte, 
s, | ** Alaſtor? Al. O Charon, you come in the nick 
of | of time; I was coming to you. Ch. Well, what News do 
a you bring? Al. I bring a Meſſage to you and 8 
ch that you will be glad to hear. Ch. Out with what you have 
en brought, and lighten your Burden. Al. The Furies have 
7 been no leſs diligent, than they have been ſucceſsful, in 


gaining their Point: there is not a Foot of Ground upon 
Earth, that they have not infected with their helliſh Cala- 
mities, Seditions, Wars, Robberies, and Plagues; ſo that 
they are grown quite bald, having ſhed their Snakes, and 
having quite ſpit all their Venom, they ramble about in 
ſearch afies whatever they can find of Vipers and Aſps ; be- 
ing become as ſmooth as an Egg, not having ſo much as a 
ſingle Hair upon their Heads, and not one drop of Venom 
more in their Breaſts. Do you get your Boat and your 
Oars ready; you will have ſuch a vaſt multitude of Ghoſts 
come to you anon, that I'm afraid you won't be able to carry 
them all over your ſelf. Ch. I could have told yqu that. 
Al. How came you to know it? Ch. Offa [1] brought me 
that News above two Days ago. !. Nothing is more 
ſwift than that Goddeſs. But what makes yau loitering 
here, having left your Boat? Ch. My Buſineſs brought ms 
hither ; I came hither. to provide my {if with a good ſtrong 
Three-Oar'd Boat; for my Boat is:{a rotten and leaky with 
Age, that it will not carry ſuch a Burden, if Ofſa told me 
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true. But, indeed, what need was there of Ofſa ? for the 
Thing ſhows it ſelf, for I have: ſuffered Shipwreck already. 


Al. Indeed you are dropping dry, I fancied you were juſt 


come out of a Bath. Ch. No, I ſwam out of the Sy- 
0 Lake. Al. Where did you leave the Ghoſts? Ch. 
hey are ſwimming among the Frogs. Al. But what was it 


that O /a told you? Ch. That the three Monarchs of the 


World were bent upon one another's Deſtruction with a mor- 
tal Hatred, and that there was no part of Chriſtendom free 
from the Rage of War ; for theſe three have drawn all the 
reſt in to be engag'd in the War with them. They are all 
ſo haughty, that not one of them will in the leaſt ſubmit to 
the other: Nor are the Danes, the Poles, the Scots, nor the 
Turks at quiet, but are preparing to make dreadful Ha vock. 
The Plague rages every where, in Spain, Britain, Haly, 
and France; and more than all, there is a new Fire ſprung 
out of the Variety of Opinions, which has ſo corrupted the 


Minds of all Men, that there is no ſuch thing as fincere 


Friendſhip any where; but Brother is at enmity with Bro- 


ther, and Husband and Wife cannot agree. And it is to be 
hop'd, that this Diſtraction will be a glorious Deſtruction of 


Mank ind, if theſe Controverſies, that are now managed by 


the Tongue and the Pen, come once to be decided. by Arms. 


Al. All that Fame has told you is very true; for I my ſelf, 


having been a conſtant Companion of the Furies, have with 
theſe Eyes ſeen more than all this, and that they never at any 
time have approv'd themſelves more worthy of their Name, 
than now. Ch. But there is danger, leſt ſome Good - Spi- 


rit ſhould ſtart up, and of a ſudden exhort them to Peace: 
And Mens Minds 


mong the Living there is one Polygraphns, who is conti- 


nually, by his Writing, inveighing againſt Wars, and ex- 


horting to Peace. Al. Ay, ay, but he has a long time been 


talking to the Deaf. He once wrote a ſort of Hue and 
Cry after Peace, that was baniſh'd'or driven away; and af- 
ter that, an Epitaph upon Peace defundt. But then, on 


the other hand, there are others that advance our Oauſe no 
leſs than the Furies do themſelves. Ch. Who are they ? 


Al. They are a certain ſort of Animals in black and white 
Veſtments, Aſh-colour'd Coats, and various other Dreſſes, 
that are always hovering about the Courts of Princes, and are 
continually inſtilling into their Ears the Love. of War, and 


exhorting the Nobility and common People to it, haranguing 
them in their Sermons, that it is a Guſt 
War. And that which would make you ſtan 


| | in admiration 


at the Confidence of theſe Men, is the Cry of both Parties. 
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are variable, for IJ have heard, that a- 
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In France they preach it up, that God is on the French 
fide, and they can never be overcome, that have God for 
their Protector. In England and Spain the Cry is, the War 
is not the King's, but God's; therefore if they do but fight 
like Men, they depend upon getting the Victory; and if 


any one ſhould chance to fall in the Battel, he will not die, 


but fly directly up into Heaven, Arms and all. Ch. And is 


credit given to all this? Al. What can't a well; diſſembled 


Religion do? when to this there is added Youth, Unex- 
periencedneſs, Ambition, a natural Animoſity, and a Mind 
propenſe to any thing that offers it ſelf. It is an eaſy matter 
to impoſe upon ſuch; it is an eaſy matter to overthrow a 
Waggon, that was inelining to fall before. Ch. I would do 

e Animals a good Turn with all my heart. Al. Pre- 
pare a good Treat; you can do nothing that will be more 
acceptable to them. Ch. What, of Mallows, and Lupines, 


and Leeks? for you know we have no other Provifion in our 
Territories. Al. No, but of Partridges, and Capons, and 


Pheaſants, if you would have them look upon you as a good 
Caterer. Ch. But what is it that moves theſe People to be 
ſo hot for War? what will they get by it? Al, Becauſe 
they get more by thoſe that die, than thoſe that live. 


There are laſt Wills and Teſtaments, Funeral Obſequies, 
Bulls, and a great many other: Articles of no deſpicable Pro- . 


fit. And in the laſt place, they had rather live in a Camp, 
than in their Cells. War breeds a great many Biſhops 
who were not thought good for any thing in a time of 
Peace. Ch. Well, they underſtand their Buſineſs. AF. 


But what occaſion have you for a new Boat? Ch. None at 


all, if I had a mind to be wreck'd again in the S:ygian Lake. 
Al. How came that about? becauſe you had too large a 
2 N Ch. Yes. Al. But you carry Shadows, not Bo- 
dies. Ch. Let them be Water-Spiders, yet there may be 


enough of them to over-load a Boat; and then you'know 


my Boat is but a ſhadowy Boat neither. Al. But I temem- 
ber once upon a time, by A you had' a great Company, fo 
many that your Boat would not hold them, I have feen three 
thouſand hanging upon your Stern, and you were not feri- 


ſible of any weight at all. Ch. I confeſs there are ſuch forts 


of Ghoſts ; thoſe are ſuch as paſs ſlowly out of the Body, 


being reduced to little or nothing with Conſumptions, and 


Hectick-Fevers. But as for thoſe that are torn of a ſudden 


out of groſs Bodies, they bring a great deal of corpulent gub- 
ſtance along with them; ſuch as are ſent hither by 


o 


Abs lexies, 
uinſeys, Peſtilences, and eſpecially by War. Al. E don't 


think the Freuch or Spaniards bring much weight along 
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with them. Ch. Much leſs than the reſt ; but for all that, 
their Ghoſts are not altogether ſo light as Feathers neither. 
But as for the Engliſhmen and Germans that feed well, they 
come ſometimes in ſuch caſe, that I was lately in danger of 
going to the bottom in carrying only ten; and unleſs I had 
thrown ſome of my Lading over-board, I had been loſt, Boat, 
Paſſengers and Boat-hire all together. Al. You were in uk 
danger then indeed. Ch. But what do you think I muff do, 
when ſo many fat Lords, Hectors and Bullies ſhall come to 
us? Al. As for thoſe that die in a juſt War, I ſuppoſe none 
of them will come to you; for they ſay, they fly bolt up- 
right into Heaven. Ch. I can't tell where they fly to; but 
thi; I am ſure of, as often as there is a War, there come ſo 
many "Wounded and Cripples to me, that I admire that 
there ſhould be one Soul left above ground ; and they come 
over-charg'd, not only with Surfeits and paunch Bellies, but 
with Bulls, Benefices, and a great many other things. Al. 
But they don't bring theſe things along with them, but come 
naked to you. Ch. True; but at their firſt coming, they 
bring the Dreams of all theſe things along with them, Al. 
Are Dreams fo heavy then? Ch. They load my Boat; 
load it, did I fay ? nay, they have ſunk it before now, And 
in the laſt place, do you think ſo many 1 don't 
weigh any thing? , Al. Yes, I believe they do, if they 

bring Braſs ones. Ch. Therefore I am reſolv'd to look out 
for a Veſſel, that ſhall be fit for my Cargo. Al. You're a 
happy Fellow. Ch. Wherein ? Al. Becauſe. you'll get an 
Eſtate in a trice. Ch. What, out of a Multitude of Ghoſts? 
Al. Yes, indeed. Ch. Ay, if they did but bring their 
Wealth along with them. But now they fit in my Boat, be- 
wailing themſelves for the Kingdoms, and Dignities, and 
Abbacies, and the innumerable Talents of Gold they have 
left behind them, and bring me nothing but a poor Half 
- 5 So that all I have — ſcraping together for theſe 
three, thouſand Years, will go — Purc ale of a new 
1 Al. They that expect Gain, muſt be at ſome Charge. 

b. But the People in the World have better Trading 1 
hear; for if Fortune favour them, they can get an Eſtate in 
three Years time. Al. Ay, and ſometimes turn Bankrupts 
too; tho your Gain is leſs, it is more certain. Ch. I can't 
tell how certain it is, if any Deity ſhould tart up, and make 
Peace” among the Princes, all this goodly Expectation of 
mine is knock d on the head at once. Al. As to that 
matter, I'll take upon me to be your Security, ſo that you 
may ſet your Heart at reſt.” You have no reaſon to fear a 
| Leave for theſe ten Years; The Pope is the only May, that 
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perſuades them to come to an Agreement among themſelves; 
but he had as good keep his Breath to cool his Porridge. 
The Cities murmur at the load of Calamities they lie under; 
and ſome there are, I can't tell who, that whiſper it about, 
that it is an unreaſonable thing, that the whole World ſnould 
be turned upfide down, for the private Piques and Ambi- 


tion of two or three Perſons. But for all this, take m 


Word for it, the Furies will get the better of it, let theſe 
Attempts be ag,promiſing as they will. But what occaſion 
had you-.tg' come into this World to get a Boat? han't we 
Workmen enough among our ſelves? We have. Vulcan 


have we not? Ch, Ay, right, if I wanted a Boat of Braſs. 


Al. Or you may ſend for a Workman for a {mall matter, 
Ch. I might do that, but I want Materials. Al. What fay 
ou? Are there no Woods in this Country? Ch. All the 
Woods in the Ely/an Fields are deſtroy d. Al. In doing 
what? Ch. In burning Hereticks Ghoſts, fo that of late, 


for Fuel we have been forc'd to dig for Coals in the Bowels 


of the Earth. Al. What, could not Ghoſts be puniſh'd at 
a leſs Charge than that? Ch. Rhadamanthus (the Judge) 
would have it ſo. Al, If it be ſo when you have got a Boat, 
where will you get Oars? Ch, It is my Buſineſs to ſteer, 
let the Ghoſts row themſelves, if they have a mind to get 
over. Al. But ſome of them never learned ta row. Ch. 1 
have no reſpect for Perſons, Kings and Cardinals row with 
me; every one takes his turn, as much as the pooreſt Pea- 
ſant, whether they have learned to row or not. Al. Well, 
do you ſee and get a Boat as cheap as you can, I won't de- 
tain you any longer, I'll away ta Hell with my good News: 
But ſoho, ſoho, Charon. Ch. What's the matter? Al. 
Make haſte, and get back as ſoon as you can, leſt you be 
ſmothered in the Croud. Nay, you'll find at leaſt two hun- 
dred thouſand upon the Bank already, beſides thoſe that are 
paddling in the Lake. ILIl make what halte I can; and do 
you tell them I ſhall be there preſently. | > rl 
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The Aſſembly of Grammarians. 


The Ab 


In this Colloquy a certain Carthuſian is ridicuP d, a mighty 


Pretender to the Greek: Tongue, and a very learned Man in 
his own Opinion, who gave his Book a Greek Title, cal- 
ling thoſe Anticomaritas, which he ſhould rather have 
call'd Antimarians, or Antidicomarians [xz]. The 
_ whole Club of Grammarians diſpute about this Word, 
and trump up a great many Etymologies of it. At laſt 
they come to this Reſolution, to call the Author of that 
Word, Archimorita. 7 ERA: 


ALBINUS, BERTULPH US, CANTHE- 
LUS, DIPHILUS, EUMENIUS, FA- 
BULL US, GADITAN UCS. 

$3897 . Tobi rs FO e BOM -* „„ 

Al. 1 S there any body here that underſtands Arithmetick ? 

I Be. For what? Al. To caſt up exactly how many 

Grammarians there are of us. Be. That may be done 


without a Counting-rable, we may count upon our Fingers 5 


I count you upon my Thumb, my ſelf upon my fore Finger, 


Canthelus upon my middle Finger, Diphilus upon my Ring | 
Finger, and Eumenius upon my little Finger: and now I go 


to my left Hand; there I count Fabullus upon my Thumb, 
and Gaditanus on my tore Finger ; fo that, unleſs I am out 
in my Account, we are ſeven of us. But to what purpole is 
it for us to know that? Al. Becauſe, as I have heard, the 
number ſeven makes up a compleat Council. Her. What 
makes you talk of a Council? A. There is a matter of 
moment that has puzzled me a long time, and not me alone, 
but a gent many other Men of no mean Learning ; I will 


propoſe it, that the Queſtion may be decided by the Au- 
thority of this Aſſembly. Can. Sure it muſt be ſome knotty 
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af 1] Antidicomaritas, Oppoſers of the Worlhip and Honour of the Virgin 
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Subject, 
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Subject, that you can't decide it your ſelf, Albinus; or that 


it ſhould puzzle you, that are of ſo penetrating a Judgment. 


Therefore we defire to know what this difficult matter is. 
I ſpeak in the Name of all the reſt. Al. Well then, do you 
all be very attentive, applying both your Ears, and your 
Minds. Two Heads are better than one. Is there any ons: 
of you- all that can explain what is the meaning of this 
Word Anticomarita? Be, That's the eaſieſt thing in the 


world, for it ſignifies a kind of a Beer, which the Antients 


call'd a Water-Beet, having a knotty wreathed Stalk, very in- 
ſipid, but of a very ſtinking Smell, if you touch it; ſo that 


it may vie with the Bean-cod Tree. Ca. A Natatile Peet, 


do you ſay? Nay, rather a Cacatile Beaſt. Who ever heard 
of, or ever read the Name of a ſwimming Beet? Ze. Yes, 
Mammotrectus (as he is corruptly call d) which ſhould be 
pronounc'd Mammot hre ptos, as tho you ſhould ſay his Grand- 
mother's Darling, has made this as pla'n as the Noſe in a 
Man's Face. Al. What ſort of a Title is that? Ve. This is 


to give you to underſtand, that there is nothing in the Book | 


but Darling things, becauſe Mamma's, f. e. Grandmothers, 
are wont to be more fond of their Grandchildren, than their 
Mothers themſelves are of their own Children. Al. You 
talk of a darling Work indeed. I happen'd lately to dip 


In Ihe Rove, I een burſt my Sides with laughing. C4. 


here did you get that Book? it is very ſcarce. © Ze. Being 
at Dinner at Bruges, Livinius, the Abbot of Bavo, carried 
me into his private Library, which the old Gentleman had 
furniſh'd with ſcarce Books at a vaſt Expence, being deſirous 
to leave ſome Monument of himſelf to Poſterity. There 
was not a Book, but what was a Manuſcript, and upon Vel- 
lum too, and illuminated with various Pictures, and bound 
in Velvet, and emboſs'd with Gold; and beſides, there he- 
ing a vaſt number of them, they made a very ſtately ſhow. 
Al. What Books were they? Be. They were all excellent 
Books; there was the Catholicon, Brachylegns, and Ovid 
expounded allegorically, and abundance of others; and a- 
mong them I found this facetious Book Mamimothrebtis: 


And among the reſt of the Curioſities I found alſo this nata- 
ile Beer: Be. I'll relate to you what I read; as for the 


Truth of it, let the Author be anſwerable for that. Foraſ- 
much, fays he, as it grows in wet, ſtinking Places, and 
thrives no where ſo well as in Mud, or a Dungkil, ſa bing 
your Reverence, Sir Al. Therefore it ſtinks, does it? 
Be. Ay, worſe than a Turd. Al. Is this Herb good for any 
thing? Be. Yes, it is accounted a great Delicacy. Al. 


Perhaps by Swine, or Aſſes, or Cy?r7az Cows. Be. N 95 
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| by Men themſelves, and very fine mouth'd ones too. There 


is a People call'd the Peligni, who make their Dinners of 
an extraordinary length; and the Parting Glaſs they call a 
Reſumpta in their Language, as we call it a Deſſert or 


Kickſhaws. Al. Fine Deſſerts, indeed! Be. The Law of 


the Entertainment is, that the Entertainer ſhall have the 
liberty of having what he will brought to the Table ; and 
it is not allow'd that the Gueſts ſhould refuſe any thing, but 
muſt take all well. Al. What if he ſhould have Hen- 


bane, or twice-boiled Coleworts ſet before them? Be. Let 


it be what it will, they muſt eat it, and not ſpeak: a Word 
againſt it; but when they come home, they are at liberty to 
vomit it up again, if they pleaſe. And in their Entertain- 


ments, one Diſh is commonly this F/arer-Beet or Antico-. 


marita, for it matters not which Name you call it by, the 


thing is the ſame. They mix @ great deal of Oak-bark, 


and a good Quantity of Garlick with it. And this is the 
Compoſition of the 'Fanſey. Al. Who made this barbarous 


Law? Be. Cuſtom, the moſt mighty of Tyrants. Al, You 
tell me a Story of a tragical Concluſion, which has ſuch a 
nauſcous ending, Be. I have given my Solution of the 


Queſtion, not impoſing it upon any body, nor to prevent any 
Nah, who has EE to offer 2 Ca. I 4 — found = 
that the Antients had a Fiſh that they call'd Anticomarita. 
Be. What Author is that in? Ca. I can produce the Book, 
but I can't tell the Author's Name; it is written in French 
Words, but in the Hebrew Character. Be. What's the 


ſhape. of this Fiſh call'd Anticomarita? Ca. The Belly is 
white, but all over every where elſe it has black Scales. 
Be. I fancy you have a mind, of this Fiſh to make a Cynic 


with a Cloak ; what taſte has it? + Ca. It has the naſtieſt 
Taite in the World; and beſides that, it is infectious too. 


It breeds in old Lakes, and ſometimes in Houſes of Office. 
It is a good-for-nothing muddy Fiſh ; if you but put a Bit of 


it into your Mouth, it cauſes a certain tough Phlegm, that 


* 
* 
. 


mon in the Country call'd Cel::7 TY, n 
Delicacy, and at the ſame time account,it a more deteſtable 


you can hardly bring up by taking a Vomit. It is very com- 


Crime than Murder, to taſte a Bit of. Fleſh. Al. A very 


N Country with their Anticomarita! Ca. This is 
w 


at I have to ſay ; but 1 would not haye any body to be 


determined by my Opinion. Di. What Occaſign haye we 


to fetch the Explanation of this Word from Mammothreptus's 


or Hebrew Writings, when the very Etymology of the Word 
ſhows plainly, that Azticomarita fignifies Damſels unhap- 
pily married, that is to ſay, to old-Husbands } And it is no 
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new thing for Writers to write co inſtead of 9; c, 9, and 


E are cognate Letters. Eu. What Diphilus has mention'd 


carries ſomething of weight with it, if we were ſure the 
Word was a Latin one. I take it to be a Greek Word, and 


a Compound of theſe three, «v7, which ſignifies againſt ; 


n, Which fignifies a Town; and bel, , which fignifies to 


tattle like a Woman: and ſo by firiking out o by the Figure 
Synalæpha it is Anticomarita, one who by clowniſh prating 


makes every body deaf. Fa. My Eumenius has made it 
out very elaborately ; but in my Opinion the Word is com- 
poſed of as many Words as it has Syllables ; for 4 ſtands for 
d&ves, Ti for Ti, A for xd, pa for ian, and pu for purape), 
(for it is an Error to write it with an ) and Ta for rd 
and out of theſe is form'd this Sentence, A mad wretched 
Perſon pulling the Hairs out of a rotten Hide. Al. Indeed 
ſuch Food as a Water-Beet, was very fit for ſuch a Work- 


man as Bertulphus was ſpeaking of juſt now. Be. That is 
as much as to ſay an Anticomarita for an Anticomarita. 
Ga. You have all ſpoken very learnedly to the matter, but I 


am of opinion, that a diſobedient Wife is call'd Anticomarita 
by the Figure Syncope, for Antidicomarita, becauſe ſhe al- 
ways croſſes her Husband. Al. If we allow of ſuch Tropes, 
we might of a Turd make a Bird, and of a Cook a Cuckoe. 
Be. But Albinus, who is the chief of this Aſſembly, has 
not given his Opinion yet. Al. I have, indeed, nothing of 
my own to offer ; but, however, I ſhall not think much 
to acquaint you with what I lately learn'd from my Land- 
lord, who was a very talkative Man; he uſed to change 
his Diſcourſe oftner than a Nightingale does her Note. 


He aſſerted it was a Chaldee Word, compounded of three 


Words: that among the Chaldeans, Anti fignified Croſs 


grain'd, or Brain fick ; and Comar, a Rock; and Ita, belong- 


ing to a Shoemaker. Be. Who ever. ſaid that a Rock had 
Brains? Al. There is no Abſurdity in that, if you do but change 
the Gender. Ga. This Synod makes the old Proverb good, 
So many Men, ſo many Minds. But what Conclufion are we 
come to? The Opinions may be ſumm'd up, but can't be 
divided; ſo that the major part may carry it againſt the mi- 
nor. Al. Well then, let the better overcome the worſe. 


Ga. But we muſt have another Aſſembly to do that; for 


every Man's own Geeſe are Swans. Al. If that Proverb 


held good, we ſhould not have ſo many Adulteries as we 


have. But I can adviſe you to an expeditious Method: Let 
us caſt Lots whoſe Opinion of all of them ſhall be allow'd 


to be determinative. Ca. That Lot will fall upon your ſelf. 


Have not I ſpoken the Truth? Al. I approve belt of the 
10 . "far, 
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or Letters. De. In troth he ought to be one of Moria's 


661 


Grſt, and of the laſt. Ca. If I may ſpeak for the reſt, we 


all agree. Al. Well then, let it go for authentick. Ca. 


Let it be ſo. Al. If any body ſhall diſſent, what ſhall be 
the Penalty? Ca. Let him be ſet down in great Letters, 
A HERETICK IN GRAMMAR. AI. I will add 


very fortunately one thing, that in my Opinion ought not to 


be omitted : Having receiv'd it from a Syrian Phyfician, L 


will communicate it to my Friends. Be. What is it? Al. 


If you pound a Water-Beet, an Oak-Gall, and ſome Shoe- 
makers Ink in a Mortar, and ſprinkle with it ſix Ounces of 
Copper, and make it into a Poultice, it will be a preſent 
Remedy for the Mange, and Meaſles in Hogs. He. But hark 
ye, Albinus, you that have help'd us all to this Job of the 
Anticomarita, what Author did you read it in? A. Tll tell 


you, but in your Ear, and but one of you. Be. Well, I'll 


receive it, but upon this Condition, that I may whiſper it in 
the Ear of one Perſon too. Al. But one repeated often 
enough will make a thouſand. Be. You ſay right, when 
you have once a Couple, it is not in your power to ſtop it 

m going further. Al. That which a few know, may be kept 
a Secret; but that which a great many know cannot, three 
makes a Multitude. Ze. Right, he that has three Wives at 
the ſame time, may be ſaid to have many; but he that has 
but three Hairs upon his Head, or three Teeth in his Mouth, 
may be ſaid to have few or none. Al. Mind, Sophiſter. 
Be. What ſtrange Story is this! This is as abſurd as if the 


. Greeks, who carry d ſo many Fleets'to conquer oy, ſhould 


not be able to call it by its Name, but inſtead of 7roy ſhould 


ſay Sutrium. Al. But this is a Rabbin that is lately come 


down from Heaven, who unleſs he had, like a preſent Deity, 
lent his Aſſiſtance in ſuſtaining human Affairs, we had long ere 
now been at a loſs to find either Men, Religion, Phil 7 


blemen of the firſt Rank, and deſerves for the future to "1 


| call'd Archimorita (an Arch-Fool) with his Anticomarites. 
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ArAM OE TAMOE, or the Unequal Marriage. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The unequal Marriage expoſes to view the Full of People in 


common, who in their Eſpouſals chiefly regard the Greatneſs 
ef the Fortune, aud diſregard the Diſeaſes of the Huſ- 
band, tho they are worſe than the Leproſy it ſelf. The De- 
ſcription of a deformd Man. That the Cruelty of Parents 
in matching their Daughters, is worſe than that of Me- 
zentius, of which Virgil writes in his Tenth Book of K- 
neids. He deſcribes the Vices of a bad Husband; that 
this is not marrying a Man, but a dead Carcaſs. In gei- 
ting Dogs, Calves, and Horſes, they take care to have one 
ſtrong Beaſt copulate with another, good ones with thoſe that 
are like themſelves ; nor won't ſuffer a diſeaſed one to leap a 
found one. That the Commonwealth ſuſtains a great De- 
triment by theſe fooliſh and unhappy Marriages- | 


' PETRONIUS and GABRIEL. 


Pet. V T Hence is our Gabriel come, with this four Look ? 
. FF what, is he come out of Trophonius's Cave? Ga. 

No, I have been at a Wedding. Pet. I never ſaw a Look 
in my Life that had leſs of the Air of a Wedding in it ; for 
thoſe that have been at Weddings, uſe to look cheerfully and 
airily for a whole Week after, and old Men themſelves to 
look younger by ten Years, What Wedding is it that you 
have been at? I believe at the Wedgng, of Death and 
the Cobler. Ga. Not ſo, but of a young Gentleman with a 
Lady of Sixteen, who has all the Accompliſhments that 
you can wiſh for, whether Beauty, good Humour, Family, 
or Fortune; in ſhort, a Wife fit for Jupiter himſelf. Pet. 
Phoo! what ſo young a Girl to ſuch an old Fellow as he ? 
Ga. Kings don't grow old. Per. But what makes you look 
ſo melancholy then ? It may be you enry the Happineſs of 
the Bridegroom, who has rival'd you. Ga. Pſhaw, there's 
nothing X that in the matter. Per. Well then, has N 
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ching happen'd like what is related of the Zapithe's Feaſt? 


Ga. No, not ſo neither. Per. What then, had you not 
Wine enough? Ga. Yes; and too much too. Per. Had 


you no Pipers? Ga. Yes, and Fiddlers too, and Harpers, 


and Trumpeters, and Bagpipes. Pet. What was the mat- 


ter then? was not Hymen at the Wedding? Ga. They 


? 


call'd loudly for him with all this Muſick, but. to no pur- 
poſe. Per, Were not the Graces there neither? Ga. Not 


a Soul of them, nor Bridemaid Juno, nor beautiful Venus, 
nor * Gamelius. Pet. By my troth, you tell me a 
Sto 

an unmarried Marriage. Ga. You would have ſaid fo indeed, 


if you had ſeen it. Pet. Had you no dancing at it? Ga. 


No, but we had wretched Limping. Pet. What had you no 
lucky Godſhip at all to exhilarate the» Wedding? Ga. No, 
not one there but a Goddeſs, that the Greeks call Pſora. 
Pet. Why, you give me an Account of a ſcabby Wedding 
indeed. Ga. Nay, a cankered, and a pockey one. Pet. 
But, prithee Friend Gabriel, tell me, what makes the Re- 
membrance of it fetch Tears from your Eyes? Ga. Ah, 
dear Petronius, it is enough to fetch Tears from a Flint- 
ſtone. Pet. I believe ſo, if a Flint-ſtone had been pre- 
ſent, and ſeen it. But prithee, what extraordinary Mic 
chief is this? don't hide it from me, nor keep my ExpeQa- 
tion any longer in ſuſpenſe. Ga. Do you know Lampridius 
Eubulus? Pet. Les; there is not a better nor happier 


Man in the City. Ga. Well, and do you know his Daugh- 


ter IJyhigenia too? Pet. You have mention'd the very 


Flower of the Age. Ga: She is ſo, but do you know who 


ſhe's married to? Pet. I ſhall know when you have told 


me. Ga. She is married to Pomponins Blennus. Pet. 


What, to that Hector, that us'd to talk Folks to death in 
cracking of his bullying Tricks? Ga. To the very Man. 
Pet. He has been for a long rime very noted in this Town, 
for two things chiefly, i. e. Lying, and the Mange, which 
has no proper Name to it, tho indeed it has a great many. 
Ga. A very proud Diſtemper, that won't ſtrike Sail to the 
Leproſy, the Elephantine Lene, Tetters, the Gout, or 
Ring-worm, if there was to be an Engagement. between 
them. Pet. So the Sons of Eſculapius tell us. Ga, What 
need is there, Petronins, for me to deſcribe to you a Damſel 


that you are very well acquainted with ? altho her Dreſs 
was a great Addition to her native Beauty. My Petronius, 
you would have taken her for a Goddeſs, had you ſeen her. 


Every thing in her and about her was graceful. In the mean 


time out comes our bleſſed Bridegroom with his Snub-noſe, 
1 | | dragging 


of a dull Wedding indeed; an ungodly one, or rathet 
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| dragging one Leg after him, but not ſo cleverly neither as 


the Switzers do; itchy Hands, a ſtinking Breath, heavy 
Eyes, his Head bound up with a Forchead- piece, and a 


Running at his Noſe and Ears. Other People wear their 


Rings on their Fingers, but he wears his on his Thighs. 
Pet. What was in the mind of the Lady's Parents, to join 
ſuch a Daughter to a living Mummy ? Ga, I can't tell, ex- 
8 . it was with them, as it is with many more, that have 
loſt their Senſes. Pet. It may be he was very rich. Ga. He is 
very rich indeed, but it is in the Debts he owes. Pet. What 
greater Puniſhment could they have inflitted upon the Maid, 
if ſhe had poiſon'd her Grandfathers and Grandmothers, both 


of the Father's and Mother's fide? Ga. Nay, if ſhe had 


ſcatter'd her Water upon the Grave of her Parents, it would 


have been a Puniſhment bad enough to have oblig'd her but 


to have given a Kiſs to ſuch a Monſter. Per. I am of your 
mind. Ga. I look upon it a greater piece of Cruelty, than 
if they had ſtripp'd their Daughter naked, and expos'd her 
to Bears, Lions, or Crocodiles : For theſe wild Beails would 


either have ſpar'd her for her exquiſite Beauty, or put her 


out of her pain by a quick diſpatch. Pet. You ſay right: I 


think this is what would have become Mezentins himſeltf, 


who, as Virgil tells us, bound dead Bodies to living ones, 


Hands to Hands, and Mouths to Mouths, But I don't be- 
| lieve Mezentins himſelf would have been ſo inhuman as to 


have bound ſuch a lovely Maid to ſuch a Carcaſs as this : 
Nor is there any dead Body you would not chuſe to be 


bound to, rather than to ſuch a ſinking one; ſor his Breath 
is rank Poiſon, what he ſpeaks is a Peſtilence, and what he 


touches mortifiess Ga. Now, Petronius, ng with 
your ſelf what a deal of Pleaſure ſhe mult needs take in 
theſe Kiſſes, Embraces, and nocturnal Dalliances. Pet. I 
have ſometimes heard Perſons talk of unequal Matches; that 


may certaiuly with the greateſt propriety be call'd an une- 


val Match; which is, as it were, ſetting a Jewel in Lead. 
But all this while I ſtand in admiration at the Virgin's Cou- 
rage; for ſuch young Damſels are frighted out of their wits 
at the ſight of a Fairy or a Hobgoblin; and can this Dam- 
dare to embrace ſuch a Carcaſs as this in the Nigat-time ? 


Ga, The Damſel has theſe three things to 2 in her Ex- 


cuſe ; The Authority of her Parents, the Perſuaſion of her 


Friends, and the Unexperiencedneſs of her Age. But I am 
amaz'd at the madneſs of her Parents. Who is there that 
has a Daughter never ſo homely, that would marry her 
to a Leper? Pet. No body, in my opinion, that had a 
Grain or Senſe. If I had a Daughter that. had but one 
hooks | 6 i; | Eye, 
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Fye, and but one Leg, and as deform'd as Ther/ites was, 
that Homer * of, and I could not give her a Penny for 


her Portion, I would not marry her to ſuch a Son-in-Law as 
he. Ga. This Pox is more infectious and deſtructive than 


the worlt of Leprofies : It invades on a fudden, goes off, 


and rallies again, and frequently kills at laſt ; while the 
Leproſy will ſometimes let a Man live, even to extreme old 
Age. Pet Perhaps the Parents were ignorant of the Bride- 
groom's Diſtemper. Ga. No, they knew it very well. Pet. 
If they had ſuch a hatred to their Daughter, why did they 
not ſew her up in a Sack, and throw her into the Thames ? 
Ga. Why truly if they had, the Madneſs would not have 
been fo great. Per. By what Accompliſhments did the 
Bridegroom recommend himſelf to them ? was he excellent 
in any Art? Ga. Yes, in a great many; he's a great 
Gameſter, he'll drink down any body, a vile Whoremaſter, 
the greateſt Artiſt in the World at bantering and lying, a 
notable Cheat, pays no body, revels prodigally; and in 


ſhort, whereas there are but ſeven liberal Sciences taught 


in the Schools, he's Maſter of more than ten illiberal ones. 


Pet. Sure he muſt have ſomething very extraordinary to 


recommend him to the Parents. Ga. Nothing at all, but 
the glorious Title of a Knight. Pet. A fine ſort of a 
Knight, that can ſcarce fit in a Saddle for the Pox ! But 
it may be he had a great Eſtate, Ga. He had once an in- 
different one ; but by his living ſo faſt, has little or nothing 
left, but one little Turret, from whence he makes Incurfions 
to rob Paſſengers; and that's ſo illy provided for Entertain- 
ment, that you would not accept of it for a Hog-ftye. And 
he's always bragging of his Caſtles, and Fiefs, — other great 
things; and is for Ssiäg up his Coat of Arms every where. 
Pet. What Coat of Arms does his Shield bear? Ga. Three 
Golden Elephants in a Field Gules. Pet. Indeed an Ele- 
phant is a good Bearing for one that is fick of the Elephan- 


tiaſis. He muſt, without doubt, be a Man of Blood. G34. 


Rather a Man of Wine ; for he is a great Admirer of Red 
Wine, and by this means he is a Man of Blood for you. 
Per. Well then, his Elephant's Trunk will be ſerviceable to 
him. Ga. It will ſo. Pet. Then this Coat of Arms is 


a Token that he is a great Knave, a Fool, and a drunken 


Sot ; and the Field of his Coat Armour repreſents Wine, 
and not Blood; and the Golden Elephant denotes, that 


what Gold he had, has been ſpent in Wine. Ga. Very right. 


Pet. Well, what Jointure does this Bully ſettle upon his 


Bride? Ga, What? why a very great one. Pet. How can 
a Bankrupt ſettle a large one? Ga. Pray don't take me up 
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ſo ſhort ; I ſay again, a very large one, a thundring Pox. 

Pet. Hang me, if I would not ſooner marry my Daughter to 

a Horſe, than to ſuch a Knight as he. Ga. I ſhould abun- 

dantly rather chuſe to marry my Daughter to a Monk; for 

this is not — to a Man, but to the Carcaſs of a Man. 
4 


Now tell me, you been preſent where this Spectacle 
was to be ſeen, could you refrain from Tears? Pet. How 
ſhould I, when I can't hear it without? Were the Parents 
ſo abandon'd to all natural Affection, as to throw away their 
only Child, a Virgin of ſuch Beauty, 'Accompliſhments, and 


ſweet Conditions, by ſelling her for a Slave to ſuch a Mon- 


ſter, for a lying Coat of Arms? Ga. But this enormous 
Crime, than which you can't find one more inhuman, 
cruel, or unlike a Parent, is made but a Jeſt on now-a-days 
by our People of Quality; altho it is neceſſary that thoſe 
that are born for the Adinifiration of the Affairs of the 
Government, ſhould be Perſons of very ſound and ſtrong 
Conſtitutions: For the Conſtitution of the Body has a great 
Influence upon the Mind; and it is not to be doubted, but 
this Diſeaſe exhauſts all the Brains a Man has: and by this 
means it comes to paſs, that our Miniſters of State have nei- 
ther ſound Minds, nor ſound Bodies. Pet. It is not only re- 

uifite that our Miniſters of State ſhould be Men of found. 
Jadgment, and ſtrong Conſtitutions, but Men of Honour, 
and goodly Perſonages. Altho the principal Qualifications, _ 
of Princes are Wiſdom and Integrity, yet it is of ſome con- 
ſiderable moment what the Form of his Perſon is that go- 
verns others: for if he be cruel, the Deformity of his Body 
will expoſe him the more to Envy. If he * Prince of 
Probity and Piety, his Virtue will be render'd more conſpi- 
cuous by the Amiableneſs of his Perſon. Ga. That's very 


true. Pet. Don't People uſe to lanient the Misfortune of 


thoſe Women, whoſe Husbands ſoon after their Marriage fall 
into Leproſies or Apoplexies? Ga. Yes, and that with very 
good reafon too. Pet. What madneſs is it then, voluntarily ta 
deliver a Daughter over into the Hands of a Leper? Ga. 


Nay, it is worſe than Madneſs, If a Nobleman has a mind to 


have a good Pack of Hounds, do you think he would bring 
a mangy ſcoundrel Cur to a well-bred Bitch? Pet. No, he 
would with the utmoſt diligence look out for a Dog, that upon. 
all accounts was of a good Breed, to line her, that he might 
not have a Litter of Mungrels. Ga. And if a Lord had a 
mind to have a good Breed of Horſes, would he admit a diſ- 
eaſed good: for- nothing Stallion to leap a moſt excellent Mare? 
Pet. No, he would not ſuffer a diſeaſed Stallion to _ = 5 
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Stable Door, leſt he ſhould infe& other Horſes. Ga. And 
yet, at the ſame time, they don't matter what ſort of a Son- 
in-Law they give thcir Daughters to, from whom thoſe 
Children are to be uc'd, that are not only to inherit 
their Eſtates, but alſo to govern the State. Per. Nay, a 
Country Farmer won't ſuffer any Bull to leap a young Cow; 
nor every Horſe his Mare, nor every Boar to brim his Sow 
tho a Bullock is deſign d for the Plough, a Horſe for the 
Cart, and a Swine for the Kitchen. See now how perverſe 
the Judgments of Mankind are. If a poor Fellow ſhould 
preſume to kiſs a Nobleman's Daughter, they would think 
the Affront a Foundation enough to go to War upon. Pet. 
And very hotly too. Ga. And yet theſe Perſons, voluntarily, 
knowingly, and deliberately give up the deareſt thing they 
have in the World to ſuch an abominable Monſter, and are 

privately unnatural to their own Fleſh and Blood, and pub- | 
lickly to their Country. Pet. If the Bridegroom does but 
halt a little, altho as to any thing elſe he is perfectly ſound, 
how is he deſpis'd for a Husband Þ And is the Pox the only 
thing that is no Inconvenience in a married Life? Ga. If 
any Man ſhould marry his Daughter to a Franciſcan, what 
an abominable thing would it be accounted ! what an Out- 
cry would there be, that he had thrown his Daughter away ! 
But yet, when he has pull'd off that Dreſs, he has every 
way well. made ſound Limbs ; while the other muſt paſs her 
Days with a rotten Carcaſs, that is but half alive. If any 
one is married to a Prieſt, he is banter'd on account of his 
_  UnCtionz but one that is married to one that has the Pox, 
has one whoſe Unctions are worſe by abundance. Per. E- 
nemies that have taken a Maid Captive, won't be guilty of 

ſuch Barbarity as this ; nor will Kidnappers themſelves, to 

thoſe they have kidnap'd away; and yet Parents will be - 
guilty of it againſt their only Daughter; and there's no 
, Magiſtrate ordain'd to prevent the Miſchief. Ga. How 
ſhould a Phyſician cure a Madman, if he has a Spice of 
the ſame Diſtemper himſelf? Pet. But it is a wonder to 
me, that Princes, whoſe Buſineſs it is to take care of the 
Common-Wealth only in thoſe things which relate to the 
Body, of which nothing is of greater moment than the 
Hea th of it, ſhould find cut no Remedy for this Eval. 
This egregious Peſtilence has infected great part of the 
Earth; and in the mean time they lie ſnoring on, and ne- 


ver mind it, as if it were a matter not worth their Notice. 


Ga. Have a care, Petronius, what you ſay as to Princes. 


4 But hark you, I'll tell yon a Word in your Ear. Per. O 
F | wretched ! I wiſh what you ſay were not true. Ga. How 
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many Diſeaſes do you think are cauſed by bad Wine, 2 thou- 
ſand ways ſophiſticated ? Per. wo if we may believe . 
E, 


the Phyſicians, they are innumerable. Ga. Well, and do 
the Miniſters of State take any care of the matter? Per. 


They take care enough as to the collecting the Exciſe, but 


no further. Ga. She that knowingly marries a Husband that 


is not ſound, perhaps may deſerve to ſuffer the Puniſhment 


ſhe has ary, any upon herſelf, alrho if it were my Fortune to 
fit at the He 


But if any one married one that was infected with this Diſ- 
caſe, who told her he was a ſoynd Man, and I were choſen 


Pope, I would make this Marriage void, altho it had been. 


confirm'd by a thouſand Contracts. Per. Upon what Pre- 
tence, I wonder? For Marriage legally contracted, can't be 
diſannull'd by any human Power. Ga, What? do you think 
that legally contracted, which is contracted treacherouſly ? 
A Contract is not valid, if a Slave palms himſclf upon a 
Maid for a Freeman, and ſhe marries him as ſuch. She 
that marries ſuch a Slave, marrics an errant Slave ; and her 
Slavery is ſo much the more unhappy, in that the Lady 
Pſora never makes any body free; that there's no comforta- 
ble Hope of ever being deliver'd from this Slavery. Pet. 
Indeed you have found out a Colour fpr it. Ga. And befides, 
there can be no ſuch thing 3s Marriage, but between thoſe 
Perſons that are living; but in this Caſe, a Woman is mar- 


ried to a dead Man. Pet. You have found out another Pre- 


tence : But I ſuppoſe you would permit pocky Folks to mar- 
pocky, that according to the old Proverb there might be 


ry | 
he # like. Ga. If it was lawful for me to act for the good 
of the Publick, I would ſuffer them to be married together, 


but I would burn them after they were married. Pet. Then 


| E act the Part of a Tyrant, not of a Prince. G4. 


o you account a Surgeon to be a Tyrant, who cuts off 
ſome of the Fingers, or burns ſome part to preſerve the whole, 
Body ? I don't look upon that to be Viet, but rather Mercy. 
And I wiſh this had been done when this Biſtemper firſt ap- 
pear d in the World; then the publick Welfare of Mankind 

ad. been conſulted by the Deſtruction of a few. And we 
find Examples of this in the French Hiſtories. Pet. But it 
would be a gentler way to geld them, or part them aſundex. 
Ga. And what wquld ypu Lie done to the Women, pray ? 
Pet. I'd padlock them up. Ga. That's one way, indeed, 
to prevent us from haying more of the Breed; but J will 


confeſs it is a gentler way, if you will but own the ather 


to be ſafer. Even thoſe that are caſtrated, have an itching 
Defige upon them; nor is this Infection conyey'd' by one way 
i 2 +3 ; G 8 3 1 \ only, 


m, I would baniſh them both from civil Society: 
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only, but by a Kiſs, by Diſcourſe, by a. Touch, or by drink- 


ing with an infected Party. And we find alſo, that there is 
a certain malicious Diſpoſition of doing Miſchief peculiar to 
this Diſtemper, that whoſoever has it, takes a delight to pro- 
pagate it to as many as he can, tho it does him no good. 
Now if they be only ſeparated, they may flee to other 
Places, and may either by Night impoſe upon Perſons, or on 
them that do not know them. But there can be no Danger 
from the Dead. Pet. I confeſs it is the ſafeſt way, but I 


can't tell whether it is agreeable to Chriſtian Gentlenels, 


or no. Ga. Prithee tell me then, from whom is there 
the moſt Danger, from common Thieves, or from ſuch 
Cattle? Pet. I confeſs Money is of much leſs value than 
Health. Ga. And yet we Chriſtians hang them, nor is it 
accounted Cruelty, but Juſtice ; and if you conſider. the 
publick Good, it is our Duty ſo to do. Pet. But in this 
Caſe the Perſon is puniſh'd that did the Injury. Ga. What, 
then theſe, I warrant you, are Benefactors to the. Publick ? 
But let us ſuppoſe that ſome get this Diſtemper without any 
Fault of their own ; tho you will find that very few have it, 
that don't get it by their own Wickedneſs : the Lawyers 
will tell you, it is ſometimes lawful to put the Innocent to 
death, if it be very much for the good, of the Publick ; as 
the Greeks, after the taking of Troy, put Aſtyanav,, the 
Son pf Hector, to death, leſt he ſhould ſet a new War on 
foot: Nor do they think it any Wickedneſs, to put a Ty- 
rant's innocent Children to death, after they haveè ſlain the 
Father. And do not we Chriſtians go to War, tho at 


* . 


the ſame time the gregtolk Share of the Calamities falls 
on thoſe who leaſt deſerve them? He that does the In- 


jury is ſav'd, and the ie part of the Calamities falls 


2 on thoſe Perſons, that leaſt deſerve them. And it is 
2 fame thing in our Repriſals, or Letters of Mart; he 
who. did the Wrong is ſafe, and the Merchant is robb'd, 
who never ſo much as heard one Word of it, he. is ſo far 
from being chargeable with the Fault. Now if we make 
uſe of ſuch Remedies, as theſe in things of no great moment, 
what, think you, ought to be done in à Matter of the greateſt 
Conſequence ? Pet. I am overcome by the Truth of your 
Arguments. Gg. Then take this along with you too. As 


Joon as ever the Plague begins to appear in Ealy, the infected 


Houſes are ſhut up, and the Nurſes that look after the Sick, 
are forbidden to Der abroad. And tho: ſomie call this 
Inhumanity, it is the greateſt Humanity ; for by this pru- 
dent Care, the Calamity is put à ſtop to, by the, Burials o 
a few Perſons. But how, great Humanity is it to take care ty 
‚%%%%/ ¾wvn 
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preſerve the Lives of ſo many thouſands? Some think it a 

very inhoſpitable thing, for the [7Aians, when there is but 

| the bare Report of a Peſtilence, to drive Travellers from 

their very Gates in an Evening, and force them to lie all 
night in the open Air. But —— part, I account it an 
Act of Piety to take care of the publick Good at the Incon- 
| | venience 2 a few. Some Perſons look upon themſelves ve- 
ry courageous and complaiſant, in daring to venture to viſit 
| one that-is ſick of the Plague, having no manner of call at 
| all to do it; but what greater Folly can there be, than by 
| this Courage, when they come home, to bring the Dit 
| temper to their Wives and Children, and all their Fami- 
ö ly? What can be more unkind, than by this Complaiſance 
b to à Friend, to bring thoſe Perſons that are the x Pa to 
you in the World, into the Danger of their Lives? But 
then again, how leſs dangerous is the Plague it ſelf than the 
Pox ; the Plague frequently paſſes by thoſe that are neareſt, 

and ſeldom affects the Old; and as to thoſe that it does at- - 
fect, it either diſpatches them quickly, or reſtores hem to 
their Health much ſounder than they were before. Bur as for 
the Pox, what is that bur a lingring Death, or to ſpeak more 
properly, Burial ? Pet. What you ſay is very true; and 
at leaſt, the ſame Care ought to be taken to prevent fo fatal 
an (Evil, as they take to prevent the ſpreading of the Le- 
proly or if this'ſhould be thought too much, no body 
| ſhould let another ſhave him, but be his own Barber. Ga. 
But what will you ſay, if both of them keep their Mouths 
ſhut ? Per. They would take the Infection in at their Nol- 
trils. Ga. But there is a Remedy for that too. Pet. What 
is it? Ga. They may do as the Alchymiſts do, they may 
wear a Maſk with Glaſſes for Eyes to ſee thro, and a breath- 
ing f for their Mouths and Noſtrils, thro a Horn which 
reaches from their Jaw- bones down to their Back. Per. 
That Contrivance might do pretty well, if there were no 
Danger from the Touch of the Finger, the Linen, the 
Combs, and the Sciſſars. Ga. But however, I think tis the 
2 beſt way to let the Beard grow, tho it be even down to the 

\ Knees. Pet. Why, I am of that mind too. And then let 
| there be an Act of Parliament, that the ſame Perſon ſhan't be 
a Barber and a Surgeon too. Ga. But that's the way to ſtarve 
the Barbers, Pet. Then let them ſpend leſs, and be ſome- 
thing better paid for Shaving, Ga, Let it be fo, with all 
my heart. Pet. And let there be a Law made too, that 
no body ſhall drink out of the ſame Cup with another. Ga. 
They will ſcarce be confin'd to that in Ergiand. Pet. And 
that two ſhan't lie in the ſame Bed, unlels they be Husband 
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and Wife. Ga. I like that very well. Per. And then as 
to Inns, let no Stranger Tleep in the ſame Sheets, that ano- 
ther has lain in before. Ga. But what will you do then 
with the Germans, who ſcarce waſh them twice a Year ? 
Pet. Let them employ Waſher-Women. And befides, let 
them leave off the Cuſtom of ſaluting with a Kiſs, altho it 
be of an old 3 Ga. But then, as to the Churches ? 
Pet. Let every one hold his Hand before his Mouth. Ga. 
But then, as to common Converſation? Per. Let that 
Direction of Homer be avoided, not to come too near the 
Perſon he talks to, and let he that hears him keep his _ ; 
ſhut. Ga. Twelve Tables would ſcarce contain all theſe 
Laws. Pet. But, in the mean time, what Advice do you 
give for the poor unfortunate Girl? Per, What can I give 
er but this, that unleſs ſhe likes being miſerable, ſhe be 
ſo as little as ſhe can ? to clap her Hands before her Mouth, 
whenever her Husband offers to kiſs her;; and to put on Ar- 
mour when ſhe goes to bed with him. Ga. Whither do you 
ſteer your Courſe when you go home? Pet. Directly to my 
Cloſet. Ga. What are you going to do there ? Per. They 
have deſired me to write an Epithalamium; but inſtead of 
it, I will write an Epitaph. : 
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The AR GumMENT. 


This Colloquy contains a familiar Diſcourſe between Livinus 
and Philip; where Livinus impoſes upon Philip, by 
ſpeaking in Verſe, when he ſuppos'd him to ſpeak Proſe, © 


PHILIP and LIVINUS. 


Ph. Wiſh you Health, Zivinus. Ziv. I will be well, if 
: that will pleaſe you ; but do you be upon your guard, 
for I deſign to catch you, if you don't watch me very nar- 
rowly. Ph, An open Enemy is not much to be feared. 
But come on, deceive me if you can. Liv. Thave deceiv'd 
you already, and you have not perceiv'd it; but take m_ : 
V 9 * C : 1 of, 
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of the ſecond time. Ph. I believe I have to do with a 
Maſter of Leger-de-main; I can't find you have impos'd 
upon me at all. Liv. Well then, be very attentive this time, 
except you have a mind to be deceiv'd, as you have been 
twice already. Ph. I am prepar'd for you; begin. Liv. 
What you bid me do is done already. Ph. What is acted, 
or what is done? I perceive nothing of Deceit. Liv. Well, 
tho I have given you warning ſo many times already, how- 
ever mind this time. Ph. This is a new Hen of Conjura-s 
tion; you tell me you have impos'd upon me, and I per- 
ceive nothing of Art in all this, altho I watch very nar- 
rowly your Eyes, your Hands, and your Tongue. Butcome, 
t'other Touch; begin again. Liv. I have begun again and 
again, over and over ſo many times, and you can't ſee the 
Trap that's laid for you. Ph, Wherein do you lay a Trap 
for me? Tv. This Tongue, I fay, of mine entraps you, 
and you neither perceive it with your Ears, nor ſee it with 
your Eyes. However, now let your Eyes and Ears be both 
attentive, Ph, I can't be more attentive, if my Life lay at 
ſtake ; but however, try to trick me once more. Liv. Why, 
I have trick'd you again already, and you perceive nothing 
of the Artifice. Ph. You make me mad: Prithee tell me, 
what kind of Hocus-Pocus is this? Liv. Why all this while 
I have been ſpeaking to you in Verſe, and am at this time. 
Ph. I thought of nothing leſs than of that. Liv. At firſt 
I anſwer'd you in two Trimeter Iambics; then in a 'Trochaic 
Tetrameter Catalectic; after that in nothing but Cretics 
after that in a Phaulecian Hendecaſyllable ; then again in 
mere Choriambics; then in plain Anapeſtes ; then again in 
three Sapphics ; by and by in a Sotadic, and laſt of all in a 
Trochaic 'Tetrameter. h. Good God! I ſhould havg 
1 a hundred things before I ſhould have gueſs d that. 
f I live, T'll ſerve you the like Trick. Ziv, Do, if you 
can. Ph. I have pay'd you in your own Coin twice, and 
you did nat T . the Trick. Liv. What, in this ſkort 
time ? Ph. I threaten'd you in an Iambic Tetrameter Ca- 
talectic; after that I added five Cretics. Liv. Why then I 
find it is according to the old Proverb, Set @ T'hief ro catch 
a Thief. Ph. Very true; but I pray this for both of us, 
that neither of us may have 4 more in urious Cheat put 
upon us. ? * . ! EY 1 
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CYCLOPS, or the Goſpel- Carrier. 


„ The ArxGuMEnT. 


Cyclops, or Evangeliophorus, inveighs againſt them who 
have the Goſpel always in their Months, but nothing a- 
Fgreeable in their Lives. It contains bitter Invectives a- 
FLainſt Hipocrites, who make a Profeſſion of Religion with 
their Tongues, but deny Religion by their Converfation. 
The Goſpel, like Wine, does no good, except it be inwardly 
talen. 7 Ts 7p . 


CANNIUs, POLYPHEMUS. 
can WHA is Polyphenns hunting after here? Poly. 
Do you aſk what I am hunting after, when I 


have neither Dogs nor Hunting-pole ? Cam. Perhaps ſome 
Lady of the Wood here ? Poly. Non have gueſs'd ſhrewdly, 


lo here is my Hunting-Net. Can. What's this I ſee ? Bace © 


chus'in a Lion's Skin? Polyphemus with a Book in his 


Hand, Ni xgoretor ; a Cat in a lac'd Petticoat? Poly. 


Nay, I have not only painted my Book with Saffron, but 
alſo with Vermilion and Azure. Can. I did not ſpeak of 
Crocus, but I ſpoke Greck, Crocoton. It ſeems to be a mili- 
tary Book, for it ſeems to be armed with Boſſes and Plates, 
and Rings of Braſs. Poly. Look into it. Can. I ſee what 
it is, and truly it is very fine; but not ſo fine as it ſhould 
be. Poly. What does it want? Can. You ought to put 
your Coat of Arms upon it. Poly. What Arms? Can, The 
Head of Silenus looking out of a Hogſhead, But what 
does it treat of ? the Art of Drinking ? Poly. See what it 
is, that you do not ſpeak Blaſphemy Before: pon are aware. 
Can. Why then, is there any thing in it that is ſacred? 
Poly,” What can be more ſacred than the Goſpel? Can. 
Good God ! What does Polyphemus do with the Goſpel ? 
Poly. Why don't you aſk, what a Chriſtian has to do with 
Chriſt. Can. I don't know, but that a Halbert would be- 
come you better ; for if any one ſhould meet you at Sea in 
that Figure, he would take you tor a Pirate, or in the Ss 
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be able to carry as many your ſelf, i 
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for a Highway-man. Poly. But the Goſpel teaches us, not 


to judge of Men by outward Appearance; for as a tyran- 


nous Diſpoſition often lies hid under a Monkiſh Habit, yet 
ſometimes a ſhort Head of Hair, curd Whiſkers, a {tern 


Brow, a fierce Look, and a Feather in the Cap, and a Buff- 


Coat. and Breeches cut and flaſh'd, cover an. Evangelical 


Mind. Can. And why may it not? ſometimes a Sheep lies 


hid under a Wolf's Skin. And if we may give any credit 
to Emblems, an Aſs lurks under the Coat of a Lion. Poly. 
Nay, I have known a. Man carry the Sheep in his Face, and 
the Fox in his Heart. And I wiſh he had as candid Friends, 
as he has black Eyes ; and that he had as well the Value of 


Gold, as the Colour of it. Can. If he that wears a Wool- 


len Hat, muſt needs wear a Sherpa Head; how do you go 
loaded, that carry a Sheep and an Eftrich too on your Head ? 


But does not he act more abſurdly, that carries a Bird upon 


his Head, and an Aſs in his. Breaſt? Poly, You bite too 
cloſe. Can. But it were very well, if that Goſpel that you 
have. ſo finely adorn'd, did reciprocally adorn you. You 
haye adorn'd it with Colours, I wiſh it did adorn you with 
good Manners. . Poly. I'll make that my Care. Can. As 
you uſed to do. Poly. But omitting all Reflections, do you 
really blame thoſe that carry the Goſpel about them? Can. 


No, by no means (uinime Gentium) Poly. What? will 


you ſay that I am the leaſt Man in the World, that am taller 
than you by an Aſs's, Hong? Can. I don't: think you are ſa 
much taller, tho the Aſs, ſhould, prick up his Ears. Poly. 
By an Ox's Head, I dare ſay. Can. I like the Compariſon; 


but I faid Miuim the Adverb, not Minime the Vocative 


Caſe. Poly. Pray what's the difference between an Egg 
and an Egg? Can. And what's the difference, ſay you, be- 


tween the middle Finger and the little Finger? Poly. Why, 


the middle Finger is the longeſt. - Can. Wittily ſaid: what's 
the difference between the = of an Aſs, and thoſe of a 
Wolf? Poly. The Ears of a Wolf are ſhorter. Can. You 
have hit it, Poly. But I uſed to meaſure long and ſhort 
things by the Span, and by the Ell, and not by the Ears. 
Can. Come: on. He that carried Chriſt, was call'd Chriſto- 


* 


pher; and inſtead of Poſypbemiis, you, who carry the Goſ- 


pel, ſhall be call'd the Goſpebbearer. Poly. Don't you 
think it a holy thing to carry the Goſpel? Can. Not at all, 
unleſs you'll allow me, that Aſſes are the greateſt Saints, 
Poly. Why ſo? Can. Becauſe one Aſs will carry at leaſt 
three thouſand ſuch Books; and I am N you would 


you were well ham- 
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Holineſs to an Afs, hecauſe he carried Chriſt. Can, I fhan't 
envy you that Holineſs ; and if you have a mind to it, I 
will give you ſome Reliques of that very Aſs that Chriſt 
rode upon, to kiſs. 4 You will give me a very accepta- 
ble Prefent ; for that Aſs was conſecrated hy being touch'd 
by the Body of Chriſt. Can. And thofe Perſons touch'd 
Chriſt too, that fmote our Saviour on the Face. Poly. But 
come, tell me your Mind ſeriouſly ; is it not a pious thing 
to carry the Book of the Goſpel about one? Can. It is a 
pious thing, if it be done ſincerely, and without Hyprocriſy. 
Poly. Talk of Hypocriſy to Monks; what has a Soldier to 
do with Hypocriſy ? Can. But firſt tell me what Hypocriſy 
is. Poly. When a Man ſeems to be one thing, and is really 
another. Can. But what does the carrying the Goſpel about 
you fignify ? does it not ſignify a holy Life? Poly. I ſup- 
poſe it does. Can. Well then, where a Man's Life is not 
uitable to the Book, is not that Hypocriſy ? Poly. It 
feems fo to be. But what is it truly to carry the Goſpel ? 
Can. Some carry the Goſpel in their Hands, as the . | 
ciſtans do the Rules of St. Francis ; and at that rate the 
Paris Porters, Aﬀes, and Geldings may carry it as well as 
4 Chriſtian. Some carry it about in their Mouths, and talk 
of nothing but Chriſt and the Goſpel: This is Phariſaical. 
Others carry it about in their Hearts. He is the true Goſpel- 
bearer, that carries it in his Hands, in his Mouth, and in his 
Heart. Poly. But where are theſe? (un. The Deacons 
in the Churches, who both carry the Goſpel, read it to the 
People, and have it in their Hearts. Poly. But for all that, 
they are not all holy, who carry the Goſpel in their Hearts. 
Can. Don't play the Sophiſter with me. A Man does not 
carry it in his Heart, that does not love it with all his Soul; 
and no body loves it as he ought, that does not conform to it 
in his Life. Poly. Theſe Subtleties I don't underſtand. Can. 
I'll be plainer then. If you were to carry a Flaggon of Wine 
upon your Shoulders, what is jt but a Burden? Poly. No- 
thing. Can. If you hold it in your Mouth and ſpurt it out? 
Poly. I ſhould be never the better for it; tho I don't often uſe 
to do ſo. Car. But ſuppoſe you take a hearty Draught, as 
your way is? Poly. There is nothing more divine. Can. It 
warms the whole Body, brings the Blaod into the Cheeks, 
and makes a Man look with a merry Countenange. Poly, Moſt 
certainly. Can. So it is with the Goſpel ; being receiv'd 
into the Veins of the Soul, it renews the whole Habit of the 
Man. Poly. It may be you think then, that I don't lead my 
Life according to my Book. Can. No body can tell that 
better than your ſelf, Poly. If it, indeed, were to be re- 
FT. | | | '_ ſolved 
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ſolved after the military manner. Can. Suppoſe a Man 
ſhould give you the Lye to your Face, or call you Block- 
head, what would you do? Poly. What would I do? I'd 
give him a Box on the Ear: I'd make him feel the Weight 

of my Fingers. Can. What if he ſhould give you a Box 
o'th' Ear? Poly. Why then I'd cut his Throat for it. 
Can. But your Book teaches you another Leflon, and bids 

you return good (Words) for evil; and if any one ſtrikes 

you on the right Cheek, to turn to him the left alſo. Poly. 

ls have read fo, but I had forgot it. Can. You pray often, I 
ſuppoſe. Poly. That's Phariſaical. Can. Long Prayers are 
indeed Phariſaical, if they be accompanied with Oſtentati- 
on. But your Book teaches, that you ſhould pray always, 
but with your Mind. Poly. Well, but for all that I do 
pray ſometimes. Can. When? Poly. Sometimes, when I 
think on't: It may be once or twice a Week. Can. And 
what is your Prayer? Poly. Why, the Lord's Prayer. Can. 
And how often do you ſay it over? Poly. But once: For 
the Goſpel forbids vain Repetitions. Can. Can you go thro 
the Lord's Prayer without thinking of any thing elſe ? Poly. 
I never try'd that. Is it not enough that I pronounce? I 
can't tell that God takes notice of any thing in Prayer but 
the Voice of the Heart. Can. Do you faſt often? Poly. No, 
never. Can. But your Book recommends Prayer and Faſt- 
ing, both. Poly. i ſhould approve of it too, but my Sto- . 
mach will not bear it. Cam. But St. Paul ſays, that he is 
uo Servant of Chriſt that ſerves his Belly. Do you eat Fleſh 
every Day? Poly. Yes, when I can get it. Can. And you 
are of a robuſt Conſtitution, that would live upon Hay (like 

2 Horſe) or the Barks of Trees. Poly. But Chrilt ſays, that 
thoſe things that go into a Man do not defile him. Can. 
Nor do they, if they be taken moderately, and withoue 
giving Scandal. But St. Paul, who was a Dilciple of Chriſt, ny 
would rather ſtarve with Hunger, than offend a weak Bro- * 

| ther by his cating ; and he exhorts us to follow his Exam- = 
* ple, and that we become all things to all Men. Poly. But op 
1 Paul is Paul, and Polyphemus is Poſyphemus. Can, But it . 
| is Ægon's Office to feed She-Goats. Poly. But I had rather 1 
cat my ſelf. Can. That's a pleaſant Wiſh ; you'll ſooner be 
a He-Goat than a She one. Poly. But I uſed eſſe for edere. 
Can, Neatly ſpoken. Do you give liberally to the poor? 
Poly. I have nothing to give. Can. But you would have 

| ſomething to give if you lived ſoberly, and took Pains. Poly. 
But it is a pleaſant thing to live at Eaſe. Car. Do you 
keep the Commandments? Poly. That's a hard Task in- 
deed. Car. Do you repent of your Sins? Poly. Chriſt ba 
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made Satisfaction for us already. Can. How is it then that 
you make it out, that you love the Goſpel? Poly. I'll tell 
you, there was a certain Franciſcan with us, who was per- 
tually thundering out of the Pulpit againſt Eraſinus's New 
Teſtament; I caught the Fellow once by himſelf, and took 
him hold by the Hair with my left Hand, and nubbled him 
ſo weli-favouredly with my right, that you could ſee no 
Eyes he had for the Swellings. What do you ſay now ? 


was not this done like a Man that loves the Goſpel? and 


after all this, I gave him Abſolution with this very Book, 
knocking him over his Coxcomb three times, made three 


Bunches upon his Crown, in the Name of the Father, Son, 


and Holy Spirit, and ſo abſolv'd him in form. Can. This 
was evangelically done, without queſtion : 'This is indeed a 
defending one _—_ with another. Poly. I chanced to light 
upon another, a 

was {till railing againſt Eraſinus without either end or mea- 
fure. My Gofvel Zeal moved me once again, and I threat- 
ned him fo ſeverely, that I brought him to beg Pardon on 


his Knees, and confeſs that what he ſaid was by the Inſti- 


gation of the Devil. I ſtood over him with my Partizan in 
my Hand, looking upon him like the PiQture of Mars in a 


Battle, ready to have cut off his Head if he had not done it 


readily ; and this was done in the Preſence of a great many 
Witnefles. Can. I wonder the Man was not frighted out of 
his wits. But to proceed; do you live chaſtly? Poly, It 

may be I ſhall when I come to be old. But ſhall I tell you 
the Truth, Cannins? Can. I am no Prieft, and if you have 
a mind to confeſs your ſelf, you muſt ſeek ſomebody elle. 


Poly. I uſe to confeſs to God, but for once I'll do it to you: 
I am as yet no perfect, but a very ordinary Chriſtian, We 
have four Goſpels; and we military Goſpellers propound to 
our ſelves chiefly theſe four things: 1/t, To take care of 


our Bellies. 24/y, That nothing be wanting below. 340, 


To have wherewith to live on. And laſtly, To do what we 


liſt. And when we have gain'd theſe four Points, we drink 
and fing as if the Town was our own, Let the Goſpel live 
and. Chriſt reign. Can. This is the Life of an Epicure, not 
of a Chriſtian. Pcly. I can't deny that. But you know 


Chriſt is omnipotent, and can make us other Men in an In- 
ſtant, if he * Can. Yea, and he may make you 


Swine too, and that ſeems to be an eafier Change than into 


good Men. Pcly. I wiſh there were no worſe things in the 
World, than Swine, Oxen, Aſſes, and Camels. You may 
find a great many People that are. fiercer than Lions, more 
ravenous than Wolves, more luſtful than Camels ; who _ 
mo | N ite 


rother of his, of the ſame Order, who 
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bite worſe than Dogs, and fling worſe than Vipers. Can. 
But it is now high time for you to turn from a Brute to a 
Man. Poly, You fay well, for I find in the Prophecies of 
theſe times, that the World is near at an end. Cam. There 
is ſo much the more. Reaſon for you to make haſte to re- 
pent. Poly. I hope Chrift will give me his helping Hand. 
Can. But do you ſee that you render your ſelf fit Marrer to 
work upon. But from whence do they gather, that the 
World is ſo near an end? Poly. 3 they ſay, People 
are now doing juſt as they did before the Flood; they are 
eating and drinking, N and giving in Marriage; they 
whore, they buy, they ſell, they pawn and lend upon Uſu- 
ry, and build; Kings make War, and Prieſts ſtudy to en- 
creaſe their Revenues; School- men make Syllogiſms, Monks 
run up and down the World; the Rabble make Mobs, and 
Eraſmus writes Colloquies; and, in fine, no Miſeries are 
wanting, Hunger, Thirſt, Robberies, Hoſtilities, Plagues, 
Seditions ; and there is a great Scarcity of all that is good: 
and do not all theſe things argue that the World is near an 
end? Can. But of all this Maſs of Miſchiefs, which of em 
is it, that troubles you moſt? Poly. Gueſs. Can. That Spi- 
ders perhaps make Cobwebs in your empty Pockets. Poly. 
As T hope to live, you have hit it. I am juſt now come from 
drinking hard; but ſome other time, when I am ſober, if 
vou will, we'll have another touch at the Goſpel. Can. 
And when ſhall I ſee you ſober? Poly. When I am ſo. Can. 
And when will you be ſo? PJ). When you fee me ſo. And, 
my dear Cannikin, in the mean time, all Happineſs attend 
you. Can. And, by way of Requital, I wiſh you may be 
what you are called. Poly. And, that you may not outdo 
me in Courteſy, I wiſh the Can, from whence you have 
borrowed your Name, may never fail Cauniuhis. 
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cc 
anPpOSZaION YA. 
The Impertinents, or Croſs-Purpoſes. 


The ARG uMREN r. 


This Colloquy, calld Aresccdibve, or Abſurda, contains a 
confuſed Diſcourſe, where nothing is anſwered to the Pur- 
poſe, but is mere Nonſenſe: For one enquires about a 
Wedding, and the other anſwers about a dangerous Voyage. 


ANNIUsSs and LUCIUS. 


An] WAS told that you were at Pancratins's and Alhi- 
na's Wedding. Lu. I never had a more unhappy 
Voyage in my Life, than at this Time. An. What fay 


you? Was there ſuch a power of Company then? Lu. 1 


never would have taken leſs for my Life, than at that Time. 
An. See what it is to be rich; now I had but a few at my 
Wedding, and they were poor Folks too. Lu. We were 
ſcarce put to Sea, but a great Storm aroſe. An. Why, you're 
talking of an Aſſembly of the Deities ; were there ſo ma- 
ny Noblemen and Ladies there? Ly. Boreas tore the Sail 
in pieces, and blew it quite away. Az. I know the Bride, 
ſhe's 2 Beauty. Lu. Preſently a Wave comes and 
tears 

her Bridegroom does not come much ſhort of her in Beauty, 
according to common Report. Lu. What do you think we 
thought of the matter? An. It is very rare now-a-days for 


any to be Maids when they are married. Lu. We were ob- 


liged to fail back again. An. You talk of an incredible 
Portion. Lu. Preſently we had another Misfortune befel us. 
An. Why did they venture ſuch a: tender Girl to ſuch a 
boiſterous Fellow? Lu. We eſpied a Pyrate Ship. An. In 
truth, it is ſo in many Caſes; Naughtineſs makes amends 
for want of Age. Lu. There we had a double Engage- 
ment, one with the Sea, and another with the Pyrates. An. 
What ſo many Services? and in the mean time no body 


the Rudder. An. It is every body's Opinion. And 


gives a Farthing to the Poor. Tu. What! ſhould we bave | 


firuck Sail? Nay, Deſpair made us fight deſperately. An. 
I am afraid it will be but a barren Match, if what you oy f 
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be true. Lu. Nay, we threw our grappling Irons. An. This 
| is a Novelty indeed! What, with child before Marriage? Lu. 
Had you but ſeen the Conflict, you would have ſworn that 
I fought like an Hero. An. Well, I find the Marriage was 
not only made, but conſummated too. Lu. We jump'd a- 
board the Pirate Ship. An. But I admire that they invited 
you who are a Stranger, and did not invite me who am re- 
lated to the Bride's Father in the third degree of Conſan- 
guinity. Lu. We threw them all over-board into the Sea. 
An. You fay right: The afflicted have no Friends. Lu. 
We ſhared all the Booty among us. An. I'll rally the Bride 


* 3 for it the firſt opportunity I have. Lu. It preſently grew 
- | very calm, you would have ſaid it had been the Halcyon 
a2 | Days. An. If ſhe has Money, I have a ſtomachful Spirit: 
e, I don't care a fig for her Kindneſs. Lu. And ſo we brought 


two Ships home inſtead of one, An. Let him be angry that 
will. Lu. Where am I going, do you ask? Why to Church, 
i to make an Offering of Part of the Sail to St. Nicholas. Au. 
i- | HI an't at leiſure to Day, expect ſome Friends to dine with 
y || me; at another time I won't refule. „ 
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H AR PAL US and NESTOR 
Hur. CAN you help me out now with your Advice? 
T you can, you ſhall find I am neither forgetful nor 
ungrateful. Neſ. I'll bring it about that you ſhall be what 
you would be. Har. But it is not in our own Power to be 
born-Noble-men. Ne If you 8 a Noble man, ſtrive 
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by virtuous Actions, that your Nobility may derive its Ori- 


ginal from your ſelf, Har. That's a _ way about. Neſ. 


Then the King will fell it you for a ſmall matter. Har. 
But Nobility that is purchaſed with Money, is ridiculed by 
the Vulgar. Neſ. If N ry⸗ is bought be ſo ridicu- 
lous a thing, why are you ſo of being a Knight? Har. 
There are Reaſons for that, and no Ilight ones neither, 
which I ſhall freely tell you, if you'll but put me in the 


way of making my felf honourable in the opinion of the 


Vulgar. Neſ. What ſignifies the Name without the Thing? 
Har. But as I han't the Subſtance, I would have the Reputa- 


tion of it. But, my Neſtor, give me your Advice, and when 
you hear my Reaſons you will fay it is worth my while. 


Nef Well, fince you will have it, I'll tell you : In the firſt 
place, remove your ſelf to a Place where you are not known. 


Har. Right. Nef Then work your ſelf into the Acquain- 


tance of young Men of Quality. Har. I take you in. Neſ. 


Firſt of all, by this means, People will be apt to judge of 
you by the Company you keep. Har. They will ſo. Neſ. 


ut then you mult be ſure to have nothing about you that is 
vulgar. Har. As to what, do you mean? Neſ. I ſpeak of 


your Clothes, that they be not made of Wool, but Silk ; 


t if you cannot go to the Price of Silk, rather Fuſtian or 
Canvaſs, than Cloth. Har. You're in the right. Neſ. And 
take care not to wear any thing that's whole ; but cut your 
Hat and your Doublet, your Hoſe and your Shoes, and your 
Nails too, if you can. Never talk; of any thing that is 
mean. If any Traveller comes out of Spain, enquire of him 
how the King and the Pope agrees, how your Couſin the 
Count of Naſſau does, and all the reſt of the Officers your 
old jolly Acquaintance, Har. It ſhall be done. Nef. Wear 
a Seal-Ring upon .your Finger. Har. That's if my Pocket 
will ſpeak. Ne: Then you may have a braſs Ring gilt with 
a Doublet, for a ſmall matter: But then you muſt have 
your Coat of Arms upon it too. Har. What Bearing would 
you have me chuſe? Neſ. Why, if you will, two Milk-Pails 
and à Pot of Ale. Har. You joke upon me; but do, tell 
me ſeriouſly. Næſ. Was you ever in a Battle? Har. I ne- 
ver ſaw a Battle. Neſ. But I believe you have beheaded 
the Farmers Geeſe and Capons. Har. Ay, many a time, 
and mantully too. Neſ. Why then, let your Coat of Arms 
be, three Gooſe Heads Or, and a Whinyard Argent. Har. 
What muſt the Field be? Nef What ſhould it be but 
(Gules? a Monument of Blood ſhed plentifully. Har. Ay, 
why not? for the Blood of a Gooſe is as red as the Blood of 


a Man, But pray go on. Nef.. Have this Coat of Arms | 
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hung over the Gate of every Inn you lodge at. Har. What 


ſhall be added to the Helmet? Neſ. That's well thought 


on, make that with a Mouth flit from Ear to Ear, Har. 
What's your Reaſon for thar? Neſ. Firſt, to give you Air; 


and then, that it may be ſuitable to your Dreſs. But what 
muſt the Creſt be? Har. I want to know that. Neſ. A 


Dog's Head with bangle Ears. Har. That's common. 
Neſ. Then add two Horns to it, this is uncommon. Har. 
I like that very well. But what Beaſts ſhall I have for Sup- 
porters? Neſ. Why, as for Bucks, and Dogs, and Dragons, 
and Griffins, they have been all taken up already by Princes ; 
you ſhall have two Harpies. Har. Nothing can be better. 


Neſ. But then we want the Title. In the firſt place, you 


muſt be ſure to take care not to ſuffer your ſelf to be calbd 


Harpalus Comenſis, but Harpalus a Como; the one is noble, 


the other pedantick. Har. It is ſo. Næſ. Is there any thing 
ou can call your ſelf Lord of? Har. No, not ſo much as a 

og's Stye. Neſ. Was you born in any famous City? Har. 
No, in à poor ſorry Village; for, a Man muſt not lye when 


be asks Counſel. Neſ. That's very true; but is there never 


a Mountain near that Village? Har. There is. Neſ. And 
is there any Rock near that? Har. Yes, a very ſteep one. 
Neſ. Why then you ſhall be, Harpalus, the Knight of the 
Golden Rock. Har. But, moſt great Men, I obſerve, have 


their peculiar Motto's : As, Maximilian had, Keep within 


Compaſs; and Philip, He that quill ;; and Charles, Further 
yet; ſome one thing, and ſome another. Næſ. Well, do you 
let yours be, Turn every Stone. Har. Nothing more perti- 
nent. Neſ. Now, to confirm the World in their Eſteem of 
you, you muſt counterfeit Letters ſent you from ſuch and 
ſuch great Perſons, in which you muſt frequently be ſtyled 
the [nftrions Knight; and there muſt be mention made of 
great Affairs, as of Eſtates, Caſtles, en Revenues, Com- 
mands, great Offices, rich Matches: and you muſt contrive 


that theſe Letters ſhall' fall into People's Hands, 3 


dropt by chance, or forgotten. Har. That will be very eaſy 
to me; for, I underſtand Letters, and have ſo us'd my ſelf 
to it, that I can counterfeit any Man's Hand, ſo exattly, that 
he ſhall not know it from his own. Neſ. Either ſew. them 
into your Garment; or leave them in your Pocket, that when 
you {end your Clothes to the Taylor to mend, he may find 
them, and he'll make no Secret of it; and when you come 
to the Knowledge of it, put an Air of Vexation and Dif- 


pleaſure on 22 Countenance, as if you were heartily vex d, 
0 


you were fo careleſs to leave them there. Har. I have 


Practiſed that ſo long, that I can as eaſily change my Coun- 
£ H 
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tenance, as I can my Dreſs. Næſ. By this means the Deceit 
will not be diſcovered, and the Matter will be blaz'd abroad. 
Har. I'll be ſure to take great care of that. Neſ. Then you 
muſt furniſh your ſelf with Companions, or Servants, who 
ſhall ſtand Cap in Hand to you, and call you my young Lord 
at every turn. You need not be diſcourag'd at the Charge 
there are a great many young Men who will act this Part for 
nothing, or for the Humour's-ſake. And beſides, there are 


a great many ſcribbling Blades in this Country, that are 


ſtrangely infeted with the Itch (I was going to ſay the Scab) 


of Writing; and there are hungry Printers, that will venture 


at any thing, if there be but any Hope of getting Money. 


You ' muſt bribe | ſome of theſe, to give you in their Pam- 


as 


phlets the Title of a Nobleman of your Country, and let it 


e repeated every now and then in Capital Letters. Thus 


they will celebrate you a Noble-man in Bohemia ; and one 
© Book ſpreads more than an hundred talkative Tongues, or 


9 —— Servants. Har. I don't diſlike this way neither; 


* 


but there will be Seryants to be maintained. Neſ. There 
will ſo; but then you muſt not keep idle Servants, that have 
no Hands, they will be unprofitable. You muſt ſend one 
one Way, and another another, and ſo they will lay their 
Fingers on ſomething or other; they will have frequent Op- 


* portunities of doing that. Har. Say ho more : I underſtand 
Bey wo Neſ. And then there are other Inventions. Har. 


ray let me hear them. Neſ. Unleſs you are an expert 


Gameſter at Cards and Dice, a rank Whore-maſter, a ſtout 


Drinker, a daring Extravagant, and underſtand the Art of 
Borrowing and Bubbling, and have got the French Pox to- 


boot, ſcarce any one will believe you to be a Knight. Har. 


I have been 8 to theſe Exerciſes. But where muſt 
E 


1 get the Money? 


J Hold, I was coming to that: Have 


you any Eitate? Har. A very little one. Neſ. Well, but 
when you are once ſettled in the Reputation of a great 
Man, you will eaſily find Fools that will give you Credit ; 
ſome will be 'aſham'd, and others afraid to deny you; and. 


there are a thouſand ways to delude Creditors. .. Har. I am 


not -unacquainted with them. But they'll be very preſſing, 
when they find nothing coming but Words. Neſ. Nay, on 
the contrary, no Man has his Creditors, more at command, 
than he that owes Money to a great many. Har. How ſo? 
Ne. Firſt of all, your Creditor pays you that Obſervance, as if 


pay them any thing, it is more kindly taken than if you | 
LE: . 


he was the Perſon obliged; and is afraid leſt he ſhould give 
any occaſion of lofing his Money. No Man has his Servants 
ſo much in awe, as a Debtor his Creditor ; and if you ever 
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gave it them. Har. I have found it ſo. Neſ. But you 
muſt take care not to deal with little People, for they'll make 
a great Noiſe for a ſmall matter; thoſe that have a more 
plentiful Fortune, are more eaſy to be appeas d; they will 

e reſtrain d by Modeſty, led on by Hope, or deterr'd by 
Fear, for they know the danger of meddling with Men of 
Power. And laſt of all, when you're got over head and 
ears in Debt, then upon one Pretence or another remave 
your Quarters firſt to one place, and then to another; and 
you need not be aſham'd of that, for no body is more in 
Debt than great Princes. If you find your ſelf preſt by a 
Fellow of mean Condition, make as if you were provok'd 


by his Confidence; but make a ſmall Payment now and 


then, but never pay the whole Sum, nor to all your Credi- 
tors. But you mutt always take care that none ever come 


to know that you have an empty Pocket; always make a 


ſhow of Money. Har. But what can a Man make a Show 
of that has nothing? Neſ. If any Friend has given you 


any thing to la up for him, ſhew it as your own, but do it 


artfully, as if it were done by chance. And it will be good 
in this caſe to borrow Money and ſhew it, tho you pay it. 
again preſently. Pull a Couple of Guineas, that you have 

lac'd by themſelves, out of your Pocket, from a whole 

ocket full of Counters. You may imagine Har. I un- 
derſtand ye; but at laſt I muſt of neceflity fink under my 
Debts. Nefſ. You know what Knights can do with us. Har. 
They do juſt what they pleaſe, and there's no redreſs. 
Neſ.: Let thoſe Servants you keep be ſuch as are diligent 
ones, or ſome of your Kindred, ſuch as mult be kept however. 
They'll tumble now and then upon ſome Merchant upon the 
Way, and rob him; they'll find ſomething in an Inn, a 


_ Houſe, or a Boat that wants a Keeper; they will remember 


that a Man's Fingers were not given him for nothing. Har. 
Ay, if this could be done with Safety. Nę/ You muſt take 


care to keep them in handſom Liveries, and be Kill ſending. 


them with counterfeit Letters to this great Man, or the other. 
It they ſteal any thing, altho they ſhould ſuſpect them, no body 
will dare to charge them with it, for fear of: the Knight their 
Maſter. If they chance to take a Booty by force, tis as good 


as a Prize in War. Har, O brave Counſel! Neſ. This 


Maxim of Knighthood is always to be maintain'd, That it is 
lawful for a Knight upon the Road, to eaſe a common Tra- 


veller of his Money; for what can be more diſhonourable, 


than for a pitiful Tradeſman to have Money enough, and a 
Knight at the ſame time wants it to ſpend upon his Whores 
end at Dice ? Get as much « you can inta the Company of 
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great Men, tho you pin your ſelf upon them; and that you 
may not be aſham'd of any thing, you muſt put on a brazen 


Face, but eſpecially to your Hoſt. And it will be beſt for 


you to live in ſome publick Place, as at the Bath, and at the 
moſt frequented Inns. Har. I was thinking of that. Neſ. 
In ſuch Places Fortune will oftentimes throw ſome Prey in the 
way. Har. How? I beſeech you: Neſ. Suppoſe one drops 
a Purſe, another leaves the Key in the Door of his Store- 
houſe, or ſo, you take me in. Har. But— Neſ. What are 
you afraid of? who'll dare to ſuſpect a Perſon that goes as 


you do, talks great, the Knight of the GolJen-Rock ? If 


there ſhall happen to be any ſaucy Fellow, impudent e- 


nough to dare to ſuſpect you, the as will rather be caſt 


upon ſome body that went away the Day before. There 
will be a Diſorder among the Maſter and the Servants, and 
do you behave your ſelf as a Perſon wholly unconcern'd. If 
this Accident befals either a Man of Modeſty, or of Brains, 
he'll paſs it over without making Words of it, leſt he loſe 
his Credit as well as his Money, for looking no better after 
it. Har. That's very probable, for I ſuppoſe you know the 
Count of the White-Vulture. Neſ. Why not? Har. I 
have heard of a certain Spaniard, a handſom genteel Fellow, 
that lodg'd at his Houſe, he carried away à matter of ſix 
hundred Florins; behaving himſelf with that State, that 


the Count never dar'd to open his Mouth againſt him. Neſ. 


You have a Precedent then. You may now and then ſend 
out a Servant for a Soldier, and he having rifled Churches 
and Monaſteries, will return loaden with the Plunder, that 
he has got by the Law of Arms. Har. This is the ſafeſt 
Expedient that we have had yet. Neſ. There is yet another 
way of getting Money. Har. Pray let me hear what that 
is. Neſ. Pick a Quarrel with thoſe that have a good deal 
of Money, eſpecially with Monks or Prieſts ; for the Peo- 
ple generally look very invidioully upon them now-a-days, 
is. One broke a Jeſt upon you, another ſpit upon your 
Eſcutcheon, another ſpoke diſhonourably of you; one or the 


other wrote ſomething that might be interpreted ſcandalous. 


Send your Heralds to declare an irreconcilable War. Breathe 
nothing but Deſtruction and Ruin ; and they being terrified, 
will come to you to make it up. Then ſee that you ſet a 
great price ypon your Dignity ; and that is, you muſt aſk 
out of Reaſon, for your bearing that which is reaſonable. 
If you make a Demand of three thouſand Guineas, they 
will be aſham'd to offer you leſs than two hundred, Har. 
And IJ will threaten others with the Law, Net That's 


| more liks a Sycophant ; but yer jt may help in ſome de- 
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gree. But hark ye, Harpalus, 1 had almoſt forgot what 1 


ſhould have mention'd firſt, ſome young Wench with a 
good Fortune is to be drawn into the Nooſe of Matrimony 
you have Charms in your ſelf, you're young and handſom, 


you're a Beau, and have a pretty {ſmiling Countenance; 


give it out that you are call'd away to ſome great Office in 
the Emperor's Court. Girls are fond of marrying Nobility. 
Har. 1 know ſome that have made their Fortunes this way. 
But what if the Cheat ſhould be diſcover'd, and all my Cre- 
ditors ſhould fall upon me at once? Then I, the ſham 
Knight, ſhall become a Laughing-ſtock ; for Creditors 
hate this ſort of tricking worſe than they do robbing of 
Churches. Neſ. Why, in this Caſe you muſt remember 


to put om a brazen Pace, and that Impudence never paſt ſo 


current for Wiſdom, as it does now-a-days. You mult be- 
take your ſelf to Invention for ſome Excuſe ; and you will 
always find ſome eaſy People, that will favour it; and ſome 


| fo civil, that if they perceive the AN. they will not diſ- 


cover it. And laſt of all, if you can do nothing elſe, you 


muſt ſhew them a Pair of Heels, and run into the Army or 


a Riot: for as the Sea hides all Miſchief, ſo War hides all 
Sins. And now-a-days, he that has not been train'd up in 
this School, is not Look d upon fit to be a Commander. 
This muſt be your laſt Shift, when every thing elſe fails 
you; but you muſt turn every Stone before you come to't. 


Take care that you are not ruin'd by being bound for other 


Men. Shun little Towns that a Man can't let a fart in, but 


the People muſt know it: In great and populous Cities a 


Man may take more liberty, unleſs it be in ſuch a place as 
Marſeilles. Make it your buſineſs to know what People 


ſay of you; and when you hear the 99 begin to talk at 
this rate, What does this Man do here ſo 


ong ? why does he 
not go home, and look after his Caſtles? whence does he 
take his Pedigree? whence does he get Money to live ſo 
extravagantly? when you find that ſuch Talk as this grows 
rife among the People, it is time for you to think of pack- 
ing up your Awls, and be jogging in good time, but 
make your Retreat like a Lion, and not like a Hare. 
Pretend you are call'd away by the Emperor to ſome great 


Employment; and that you ſhall return in a ſhort time at 
the head of an Army. Thoſe that have any thing they are 


not willing to loſe, won't dare* to open their Mouths againſt 
you when you are gone. But above all, I adviſe you to have 
a care of that peeviſh malicious ſet of Men call'd Poets. If 


any thing diſpleaſes them, they will envengm their Papers 


and the Venom of them will be of a ſudden diffus'd a he 
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World over. Har. Let me die if I am not wonderfully 
pleas'd with your Counſel ; and I'll make it my bufineſs to 
let you ſee that you have got a docible Scholar, and a Youth 
that is not ungrateful; the firſt good Horſe that I ſhall get 
into my Paſture, that is equal to your Deſerts, I will preſent 
vou with. Neſ. Well, all that remains is, that you be as 
ood as your Word. But what is the reaſon that you ſhould 
be ſo fond of a falſe Opinion of Nobility ? Har. For no 
other reaſon, but that they are in a manner lawleſs, and do 
what they pleaſe. And do you think this a matter of ſmall 
moment? Neſ. If the worſt come that can come, Death is 
owing to Nature, altho you liv'd a Carthuſian; and it is an 
eaſier Death to be broken on the Wheel, than to die of the 
Stone, the Gout, or the Pally : for it is like a Soldier to 
believe, that after Death there remains nothing of a Man, 
but his Carcaſs. Har. And J am of that Opinion. | 
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ASTPATAAISMOS. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Avgayanioucs, or the Play of Cock-all, ſhews what the Ta- 
lus is, and where it is ſituated, How they us'd to play 
at Cock-all in old time. Why the Clergy wear their Gar- 
ments down to their Ancles, for the ſake of Modeſty and 
Diſtinction. Talus is a ſort of a Leg-Bone. The Ety- 

molog) of ASzayancs, a ſort of Play, in Engliſh call d 
Cock-all, or Take-all. The Ace is a bad Caſt of the 
Dice. Aumes-ace, or Dog-chance. Size is a good Caſt, 
and is call 'd Senio or Midas. Tr. 


* 


QUIRINUS, CHARLES. 


A. TO bids us learn of thoſe that are learned; and 
for that reaſon, my Utcnhovins, J have a mind to 


make uſe of you for my Maſter. For what reaſon did the 


antient Directors in religious Affairs, order the Clergy to 
wear Aycle-Coats, that is, Veſtments reaching doyn to theix 


LEY 
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Ancles? Ch. I am of opinion it was done for theſe two 
Reaſons: Firſt, for the ihe of Modeſty, that nothing of 
Nakedneſs might be expoſed : For, in old Time, they did 
not wear thoſe ſort of Trowſers that reach from the Waiſt 
to the Feet; nor did they, in common, wear Drawers or 
Breeches. And, for the ſame Reaſon, it is accounted im- 
modeſt for Women to wear ſhort Coats, long ones bein 
more agreeable to the Modeſty of the Sex. In the OE 
place, not only for the ſake of Modeſty, but alſo to diſtin- 
uiſh them from the common People, by their Habit; 
| = the more looſe they are in their Morals, the ſhorter 
they wear their Coats. Qu. What you ſay is very probable. 
But I have learn'd from Ariſtotle and Pliny, that Men have 
not the Tai, but only four-footed Beaſts; and not all of 
them neither, but only ſome of thoſe that are cloven-footed ; 
nor have they them in their hinder Legs. How then'can 
the Garment be call'd a Talarian Garment, which a Man 
wears, unleſs in former Days Men went upon All-Fours, ac- 
cording to Ariſtophancs's Play? Ch. Nay, if we give cre- 
dit to Oedipus, there are ſome Men that are four-footed, 
ſome three-footed, and ſome two-footed, and oftentimes they 
come from a Battle one-footed, and ſometimes without e'er 
a Foot at all. But, as for the Word, you would be more at 
a loſs if you were to read Horace, who attributes the Tali 
to Plays. For thus, I think, he writes in his Art of Poetry; 


Securus cadat, an recto ſtet fabula tals. 


* 


Being regardleſs whether or no the Comedy fall or ſtand up- 
on 2 1 1 788 7 th N 
21. Poets have a Liberty o ing as they pleaſe; 
ans give Ears to Tinolus, "= — Ships . and 
Oaks dance. Ch But your own Ariſto:le could have 
taught you this, that there are half Tali, which he calls 
1aacedzans, that he attributes to thoſe Beaſts that are of 
the Lynx-kind. And he ſays, that Lions have that which 
is inſtead of the Talus, but it is crooked, or turned to and 
fro; and that which he calls azfvewtndes, Pliny tranſlates 
tortuoſum [full of Turnings and Windings.] And in the laſt 
place, Bones are every where inſerted into Bones, for the 
| Conveniency of bending the Joints ;- and there are Cavities 
for the receiving the Prominences that anſwer to them, that 
are defended on each fide with a ſlippery Cartilage, the 
Parts being ſo inviron'd, or kept in, that they can't hurt one 
another; as the ſame Ariſtorle teaches us. And there is, 
for the molt part, in theſe, ſomething that anſwers pretty 
near, both in Form and Uſe, to the Talus In the Wet 
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= 
part of the Leg, near the Heel, where is the bending of the 
whole Foot, there is a Prominence which reſembles: the Ta- 


us, which the Greeks call ogvegy. Again, we ſee in the 


bending of the Knee a Vertebra, which, if J am not miſta- 
ken, they call IS And we alfo fee ſomething like this in 
the Hips, in the Shoulders, and, laſtly, in the Joints of 
the Toes and Fingers. And, that it may not ſeem ſtrange 


to you, the Greeks write that the Word de is, in ap- 


proved Authors, applied to the Bones, of which the Spine 
4 _— eſpecially in the Neck. For they quote you 
this Verie: Fl | | 


Ex fs por ay lx 4 gh A 745. | 
My Neck-Bone was broke on the outſide the Tali. 


And as Ariſtotle ſays, the Fore-L | s are given to Animals, 


upon the account of Swiftneſs, and for that reaſon are with- 
out the Tali; the Hind-Legs for Firmneſs, becauſe the 
weight of the Body bears upon that part : as alſo it contri- 
butes to Strength in thoſe Creatures that kick. Horace, to 


Rgnify that the Play was not cut ſhort, but acted quite to the | 


end, ſays, Stetit xo talo; and uſes the Word Talus in a 
Play, in the ſame Senſe as we apply the Word Calx to a 
Book; and alſo ſays, the Uinbilicus voluminis, or Navel of 
a Volume. Qu. In troth you play the part of a Grammarian 
very cleverly. Ch. But to confirm it, the more learned 
Greeks will have *Avgaryanc; deriv'd of g, and the privative 
Particle a, becauſe it is never bended, but is immoveable. 
But others chuſe to derive d5eayaac from erayancs, by inſert- 
ing the Letter e, becauſe it can't ſtand by reaſon of its ſlippery 
Volubility. Qu. If you go that way to work, you may make 
a great many more Gueſſes: but think it a fairer way to con- 
feſs Ignorance in the matter. Ch. This Gueſs will not ſeem 
d very abſurd, if you confider what great Obſcurity there is 


in the primitive Origin of Words: And beſides, there is no- 


thing contradictious in the matter, if you look narrowly into it. 
The Talus is voluble, but it is voluble after ſuch a manner, 
that it renders that part to which it is inſerted, the more firm 
for ſtanding; and then it joins one Bone to another. 2. I find 
you can play the part of a Sophiſter, when you have a mind 


do it. Ch. But there is nothing in the Word Talus, that the 


Etymology of it ſhould perplex us; for that which the modern 
Greeks call £5pzyaac, the Antients, of which Callimachus was 


EIT 7 


one, call'd &, to whom this Hemiſtich is aſcribed Ai Sf | 


dfge divvro Trey 3 whence, as the Greeks us'd the Word 
&5eayaxiter, fo they alſo us d the Word asgiden, to play 1 
f Cock: 


an}. 
Cock- all. Qu. What then is that which is properly the a- 


las ? Ch. It is that which now-a-days the Girls play with; it 
was formerly a Boy's Play, as Cob-nuts was; concerning 


which there is thisGreek Sentence, Aue & g parydAoror N, 


when they would intimate that Perſons were angry for a 'Tri- 


fle. Again, Horace in his Odes has Nec regna vini ſortiere 


zalis. And alſo in his Sermones ; Te talos Aule nuceſque, &c. 
And laſtly, that Saying of the Lacedemonian, if I am not 
miſtaken, Pueros efſe fallendos talis, viros jurejurando. 
They deny that the Talus is found in any Animal that is worw- 

y, that is, that has a ſolid Hoof, except the Indian Aſs 
— has but one Horn; or that is Toxwguds, that has its 
Foot divided into many Toes or Claws ; of which fort are the 
Lion, the Panther, the Dog, the Ape, a Man, a Bird, and 


a great many others: But thoſe Animals that are iu, 


that have a Hoof divided into two, many of them have the 


Talus, and that, as you ſaid very rightly, in their hinder 


Legs. Man only has not the Talus for two Reaſons : Firſt, 
becauſe he is two-footed ; and ſecondly, becauſe his Foot is 


divided into five Toes. Qu. That I have heard often; but 


I ſhould be glad to hear where the Talus was fituated, and 
what Form it has deſcribed : for that fort of Play is quite 
out of doors with Boys now-a-days, and they rather affect 
Dice, Cards, and other maſculine. Plays. Ch. That is not to 
be wonder'd at, when they affect Divinity it ſelf: But if I 
were a Mathematician, or a Painter, or a Founder, I could 
not repreſent it more clearly to you, than by ſhewing you the 
Talus itſelf ; unleſs you would have me deſcribe it algebrai- 
cally, as they do. Qu. Have you got e'er a Talus? Ch. 

Here's one out of the right Leg of a Sheep; you ſee it has 
but four ſides, when a Cube and a Dice has fix, four on the 
ſides, one at the top, and one at the botrom. ©. It is fo: 
Ch. And foraſmuch as the upper and lower part of the Talus 
is crooked, it has but four fides, one of which, you ſce, riſes 


like a Ridge. Qu. I ſee it. Ch. On the oppoſite fide there 


is a hollow; this Ariſtotle calls æarie, that is, prone; and 


this v71:ov, that is, ſpine: as when in the Act of Copula- 
tion, for the ſake of Procreation, the Woman is ſupine, and 


the Man is prone : And the Hand, if the Palm of it be held 


towards the Ground, is prone ; if you turn it up it is ſupine; 
tho Orators and Poets do ſametimes confound the uſe of theſs 
Words, but that is nothing to the matter in hand. Qu. You 
have demonſtrated this very plainly to my ſight; but what's 
the difference between the two other fides? Ch. One of 
them is hollowed a little, To:make it anſwerable to the Bone 
to which ir is joined; the other has no hollow at all to ſpeak 
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on, and is not ſo much defended with a cartilaginous Coat, 


but is only cover'd with a Nerve and a Skin. Qu. I ſee it 
very plain. Ch. The prone fide has no Nerves at all; but 
to the Concavity of the ſupine part a Nerve adheres, to the 
top of the right ſide and the bottom of the left. Qu. You 
make it out very plain; but how muſt I know the right fide 
from the left? Ch. That's very well minded ; for I had in- 
ſtructed you very illy, except you ſuppoſe me to mean the 
Talus of the right Leg; I will tell you, and at the ſame 


time I'll ſhew you the Situation of it, which you deſired to 
know. The Talus is in that Bending of the Leg beneath the 


Hip. Qu. A great many are of opinion it is near the Foot. 
Ch. They are under a miſtake: That which is properly 
call'd the Talus, is in the Bendings of the Joints, which the 
Greeks call xeprs ; but thoſe of the hinder Legs, as I ſaid 
before, between your Foot and your Knee, is the Tibia. 
Dn. Why, ſo I think. Ch. Behind the Knee, x.. Du.. 
I allow it. Ch. For thoſe Bendings which Men have in their 
Arms, four-footed Beaſts have in their hinder Legs ; but I 
except the Ape, which is but half Man : and fo that 
which is the Knee in the Leg, is the Elbow in the Arm. 
Qu. I take it in. Ch. And ſo one Bending anſwers to ano- 
ther. Ry. You mean of theFore-Legs and the hinder Legs. 
Ch. You have it : So that in that Bending which anſwers to 
the Bending which is behind the Knee, the Talus ſtands, 
when a four-footed Beaſt ſtands upright, the upper and lower 


part of which is a little bended, but not altogether after the 


ame manner; for the upper part is folded back into a' ſort 
of Horns, as it were, which Ariſtotle calls neaias; T heodorus 
tranſlates the Word Antennas ; near to which the prone fide 
gives way; the bottom has no ſuch thing. Gy. I perceive 
it very plainly. Ch. Therefore Axiſtotle calls that fide which 
is towards the Fore-Legs, ſupine ; and that which is' con- 
trary. to it, prone. Again, there are two fides, one of which 
inwardly, is towards = hinder Leg, either the right or left, 
ſuppoſe which yau will; the other looks outwards : that 
Ghich looks inwards Ariſtotle calls x6, and that which 
looks outwards, xiv. Qu. I fee it plainly with my Eyes: 
but Kill here's this to be done, to inform me what was the 
antient manner of playing with theſe Tali; for the Play, as 
it is us'd now-a-days, is quite different from what we find 
in antient Authors concerning this fort of Play. Ch. And 


truly that's very likely, as we in like manner now pervert. 


the uſe of Cards and Dice from the antient manner of play- 
ing with them. 2%. What you fay is very probable. Ch. 
Theodorus Gaaa, or as others rather chuſe to call him, of 
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Ane in tranſlating Ariſtotle's ſecond Book of his 
Hiſtory of Animals, ſays, That the fide of the Talus that 


looks outwardly tranſverſe, was call'd Canis; and that which 
looks inwardly to the other Leg, Venus: and then he adds 


to it this of his own, for Ariſtorle ſaid no more; Ta g- 


Tears iS 78 Ss dio el., nal Ta wy nant ivr9s ig g meds 


NAU, TE Is ig xanepers Tfw Kat TI; ueenias dvw, But 


fince it is certain that the Throw is call'd Venus's by other 
Perſons, as often as in four Dice the uppermoſt fides of them 


all are different one from another; I wonder by what Exam- 


ple Theodorus calls one fide Venus. Our Eraſmus, who 
19 our common Friend, who is no negligent Obſerver of theſe 
things, in ſome of his Proverbs upon the Authority of the 


Antients, intimates ſome things of the Play of the 24%/i; as 
in the Proverb, Non Chins ſed Cous ; he ſays, that the Cous 


and the Size were the ſame that the Greeks call'd Fürm. 
He relates the ſame in the Proverb Chius ad Cons, (adding, 


that Chius was the ſame with Canis, the Ace.) That the 


Caſt of the Cous was a lucky Caſt, but of the Canis an un- 
lucky one, according to the Teſtimony of Perſius. 


47 1 ee Quid dexter Senio ferret 
Fcire erat in votis, damnoſa canicula quantum 
And likewiſe Propertius; | | 
Semper damnaſi ſubſiluere Canes. | oil 
And Ovid, in his ſecond Book 4e Triſtibus, calls them, 
danmoſes Canes. A yrs 
And Martial adds, that the Size by it ſelf is a lucky Caſt; 


but if an Ace comes up with it, unlucky; for ſo he ſpeaks, 


Soenio nec noftrum cum Cane quaſſat Ebur. 


very ſeldom, ſo it is a very lucky Throw: As Martial writes 
in his Apophoreta; 4 TN | 


And now as to Venus's Caſt, as it is what happens but 


921 „ 15-8 YIIGE? 3 herd 
Cum ſteterit vultu nullus tibi gratus eodem. 
NMunera me dices magna me dediſſe tibi. 

For they play with ſo. many Tal: as eyery one had Sides: 
for as to Dice, they uſed to play but with three. But that 
Which Suetonius writes of Odtavius Auguſtus comes nearer 
Ian 5 P . : edt Re | CT, ach” 5 62» to 
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Kas [4728] _— 
to the Method of Play, reciting out of a certain Epiſtle of 
his to Tiberius; At Supper we play'd, both Teſterday and to 
Day, like old, grave Men, at Tali: And as any one threw 


an Ace, or a Size, he laid down a Piece of Money for every 


Talus; and he that threw Venus took up all. Ou. You told 
me before, that it was a very fortunate Throw when any one 
threw four different Sides, as at Dice-Play the moſt fortu- 
nate Caſt is Midas; but you did not tell me that this Caſt 
was call'd Venus. Ch. Lucian will make that Matter plain 
to you: Thus ſpeaking concerning Cupi ds, x= Barov wi bm 
oerl, fuel Nε,i 5 anTe TW d e e goNH k.: Medivds aro afaas 
mov & iow wuen, ef N imyuulas eU ve ο He 
there ſpeaks of Venus. Qu. If Theogorns is miſtaken, his 
Words only make mention of two Sides. Ch. It may be, 
he follow'd the Authority of ſome Author that is out of my 
Memory; but I have quoted what I find in Authors: For. 
there are ſome that ſpeak of the Sre/7chgrian Number, as to 
the Tali, which they take to be the Number Eight; and 
alſo of the Euripidian, which contain'd 40. But it remains, 
that you lay down the Rules of the Play. Ch. I am not of 
the Opinion, that Boys made uſe of the ſame Rule that 
Octavius writes he obſerv'd. Nor is it probable, that this 
Game which he ſpeaks of was a common one ; if that had 
been ſo, it had been enough for him to have ſaid, after Sup- 
per we play'd at the Tali. But he ſeems by this to hint, 
that it was a new Method that they had invented among 
themſelves, as one that was fit for Perſons of Age, not puz- 
ling to their Minds by a careful Thoughtfulneſs, as a great 
many of our modern Games do; ſo that it is much leſs Fa- 
tigue to the Mind to ſtudy hard, than to play. WV Prithee, 
pull out the reſt of the 2205 that we may try an Experiment 
with them. Ch. But we have no Turret, nor Box to throw 
them in. Ou. Why, this Table will do well enough to try 
any Experiment with them; or, this Cup, or Cap, will ſup- 
ply the Place of a Turret. Ch. Nay, huſfling them in the 
Palm of one's Hand may do well enough. A Throw oftner 
turns up the Supine Face, than the Prone Face; and the Prone 
Face, oftner than a Size, or an Ace. Qu. So it ſeems. Ch. 
Now, if there be one Ace turn'd up in the four Tali, you 


ſhall lay down one Piece of Money; if there are two, two 


Vieces ; if three, three Pieces; if four, four Pieces: and as 


often as you throw a Size, you ſhall take « — / ow 1 
J if you wil, 


But what if I ſhall throw Size Ace? Ch. 
both of us ſhall lay down, and neither of us take up; and 


he that throws four different Spots ſhall take up all.” u. 


Whar if we throw upper, or under, Blank : Ch. That Lhe 3-4 
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hall go for nothing, and either you ſhall throw again, or I'll 


take it. Qu. I had rather the other ſhould take the Caſt. 
Ch. Now down with your Money. Qu. Let's Play for no- 
thing. Ch. Would you learn ſuch an Art as this for nothing 2 
Qui. But it is an unequal Match, for one that knows nothing 


of the Game to play with a Gameſter. Ch. Well, but the 


Hope of Winning, and the Fear of Loſing, will make you 
mind your Game the better. Qu. How much ſhall we pla 
for? Ch. If you have a mind to get an Eftate quickly, let's 
lay for 100 Crowns. Qu. I wiſh I had them to lay down. 
Bus tis the ſafer way to grow rich gradually. See here's a 


whole Halfpenny. Ch. Well, come on, we'll add a little to 


a little, as Haſiod adviſes, and this will in time make a large 
Heap. Shake them, and throw away. A good Beginning: 
You have thrown an Ace; lay down your Money, and a6 
knowledge you're on the loſing fide. Give me the ali. Ou. 
That's ones Beginning, there's three Aces; lay down. Ch. 
Fortune is laying a Trap for you; throw away, but huſſle 
them firſt. O good Man ! You have got nothing at all, there 
is an upper Blank and an under one. It's my Throw, give 


me the Tali. 2. Well done again, I ſee three Aces. Ch. 


Well, don't reckon your Chickens before they be hatch'd. 


Well, Fortune has a mind to make a Gameſter of you; but 
mind, this is my way of learning. But I am of the Opini- 
on, that Offavius play d after a different manner. Qu. How 
was it ? Ch, He that-threw an Ace laid down a Penny; as 
we ſaid; he that threw a Size, took up nothing, but the other 
laid down. Qu. But what if he threw Doublets ? Ch. Then 

the other laid down ſo many Pieces; and when there was a 
good Heap of Money down, he that threw Venus took up 
all; and you may add this, if you will, That he that throws 
neither Size nor Ace, ſhall only loſe his Throw. ©. L agree 
to it. Ch. But 1 look upon this to be better, That he chat 


7 holds the Dice ſhall throw thrice, and then give the Throw 


to the other. Qu. I like that well enough. But how many 
Venus will you make up? Ch. Why three, if you will; 
and after that you may make a new Bargain, or play who 
ſhall take all: For a Size comes up but ſeldom, and but 
to very few neither. Now let us make a lucky Beginning. 
Qu. Well, let it be ſo; but we had beſt have the Doors 


mut, leſt our Queen of the Kitchen ſhould 1 to ſee 


us playing at Children's Play. Ch. Nay, we rather play at 
old Men's Play. But have you got a Blab of a Servant then? 
Lu. So great a Goſſip, that if ſhe can't ſind any body elſs 
to tell what's done at home, ſhe Il hold a long Diſcourſe _ 
2 75 mY 
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che Hens, or Cats, about it. Ca. Soho Boy! ſhut the Door 
and lock it, that no body come and ſurprize us; that we 
may play our Belly-full. A | ro * 


| TN AIK OTN EAPION . 


The Aſembly or Parliament of Women. © 
h M 
The ARGUMENT. 


This Senate of Women, or Twainoowidew, very handſomely 
- expoſes ſome of the Faults of Woman-kind : They have a 
mind to ſet up a Common wealth, and a Parliament, as 
tbe Men have. They ſay they could order Matters better 
than the greateſt Princes have done. A Woman that di ſ- 
. graces her Husband, diſgraces her ſelf. The Condition of 
Women is ſafer than that of Men. They treat of Dreſs 
and Attire ; and that there be a Difference. between the 
Commonalty and Genter. el et 


CORNELIA, MARGARET, PER O T- 
TA, JULIA and CATHERINE. 
Corn. SIN CE ſo many of you are aſſembled here to day, 
PF and in ſo good humour, for the Good and Happi- 
neſs. of this Convention, and the whole Common-wealth of 
Women, it gives.me the greateſt Hope, that every one's 
ood Genius will ſuggeſt to her thoſe things that concern 
e Dignity and Advantage of the whole Sex. I believe, | 
vou all know what a Prejudice it has been to our Affairs, 
that while the Men have had their daily Meetings for tranſ- 
acting their Affairs, we have been ſitting at our Spinning- 
Wheels, and neglected the Management of our own Cauſe. 
Whence things are now come to that paſs, that there are 
not the leaſt Footſteps of Diſcipline and Government left 
amongſt us; and the Men make à mere Jeſt of us, and ſcarce 
allow us the Title of rational Creatures. So that if we go 
on as we have done, you may eaſily foreſee what will come 
on it in a ſhort time; and indeed, I am afraid to utter it: 
and if we ſhould take no care at all of our Dignity, yet a N 
R a os 55 ought 2 
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ought to have ſome Regard to our Safety. And the wiſeſt 
of Kings has left it upon Record, that in the Multitude of 
E Counſellors there is Safety. The Biſhops have their Sy- 
nods, and the Flocks of Monks their Conventicles; the Soldi- 
ers their Councils of War, and Thieves and Pick-Pockets 
their Clubs ; and even the Piſmires themſelves have their 
Meetings: and we Women, of all living Creatures, are the on- 
ly, ones that have had no Meeting of Members at all. Mar. 
Oftner than is becoming. Corn. Don't interrupt there; let me 

_ conclude my Speech, and you ſhall all have time to ſpeak in 
your turns. That which we zo do is no new thing; we only 
wiᷓevive an old Cuſtom: For, if I am not miſtaken, about 1300 
| | Years ago, that moſt: praiſe-worthy Emperor Heliogabalus — 
Der. Moſt -praiſe-worthy ? when it is certain he was dragg'd 


nn 


y about with a Hook, and thrown into a Houſe-of- Office. Corn: 
a Here I am interrupted again. If we approve, or diſapprove 
9 of any Perſon, by this way of arguing, we muſt allow Chriſt 
* was an ill Perſon becauſe he was cruciſied; and Domitian 
4 a good Man, becauſe he died in his Bed. The worſt thing 
f that was laid to the charge of Heliogabalus, was his flinging 
7 | down to the Ground the ſacred Fire that was kept by the 
15 Veſtal Virgins; and that he had the Pictures of Moſes: and 
Je Chriſt hanging up in his private Chappel, whom, by way of 


Contempt, they called Chreſtus. This Heliogabalus publiſh- 
ed a Proclamation, that as he, being Emperor, had à Parlia- 
— ment of Men to conſult of their common Affairs; ſo his Mo- 

ther Auguſta ſhould have her Parliament of Women to tranſ- 


Yo way of Drollery, or Diſtinction, call'd the Little Senate. 
i- This Precedent, which has been omitted for ſo many Years, 
of the preſent Poſture of our Affairs obliges us to revive. Nei- 
>” ther leb any one be ſcrupulous, becauſe the Apoſtle Paul for- 
rn bids a Woman leh in the Aſſembly, that he calls a 
e, Church; for he ſpeaks of an Aſſembly of Men, and this is 
rs, an Aſſembly of Women. Otherwiſe, if Women muſt al- 


appear more womaniſh than the Aſſem- 
in. p e ſee Monarchs have done 
e | 


| nothing 
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nothing but fight, for theſe I don't know how many Years. 
The Students of Divinity, Prieſts, Biſhops, and People, are 
at Daggers-drawing ; and there are as many Opinions as there 
are Men in the World, and they are more inconfiſtent in them 
than we Women our ſelves are. One City does not agree 
with another, nor one Neighbour with another. If the ſu- 
preme Adminiſtration were entruſted in our Hands, I am 
miſtaken if the World would not be managed at a better 
rate than now it is. Perhaps it may not become our female 
Modeſty, to charge ſuch noble Perſonages with Folly ; but, 
I ſuppole, I may be allow'd to recite what Solomon has writ- 
ten in the 137) Chapter of his Proverbs, There is always 
contention among the Proud ; but they that do every thing 
by Counſel are govern'd by Wiſdom. But that I may not de- 
tain you any longer with a tedious Preamble; to the end 
that all things may be carried on decently and without Con- 
fuſion, in the firſt place it will be neceſſary to conſider who 


ſhall be allow'd as Members, and who ſhall be excluded. 


For too great a Company w2ll make it look more like a Mob 
and a Riot than a grave Aſſembly; and if we take in too 
few, it will ſeem to be ſomething tyrannical: Therefore I 


humbly conceive, that no Virgin is to be admitted as a Mem- 


ber; becauſe many things may happen to be debated, that 
are not proper for them to hear. Jul. But how ſhall we be 
able to know who are Virgins and who are not? Will you 
allow all thoſe to be Virgins that paſs for ſuch? Corn. No; 
but my meaning is, that none but married Women be ad- 


mitted among us. Jul. But there are Virgins among thoſe 


that are married; ſuch as have Fumblers for their Husbands. 
Corn. Well, but this Honour ſhall be allow'd to a married 
State, that all that have been married ſhall be allow'd to be 
Women. Jul. Under you favour, if we exclude none but 
Virgins, we ſhall ſtill have too great a Number. Corn. Well 
then, thoſe ſhall be excluded that have been more than 
thrice married. Jul. For what Reaſon? Corn. Becauſe 
they ought to have their quietus eſt, as being ſuperannuated. 
And I am of opinion, that we ought to do the ſame by thoſe 
that are upwards of 70 Years of Age. [think alſo, that it 
ought to be reſolved, Nemine. contradicente, that no Woman 
be allow d particularly to mention her own Husband by Name 
too freely: It may be allow'd to ſpeak in the general; but 
that too ought to be done with Moderation and Decency. 
Ca. But why may it not be allow'd us to talk freely of the 
Men here, when they are always talking about us every 
where? My Titius, whenever he has a mind to divert his 
Company, tells them what he did with me in the N ight; 
| Qt, | A : waat 
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what 1 ſaid to him, and oftentimes affirms what is falſe. 
Corn. If we would ſpeak the Truth, our Reputation de- 
nds wholly upon that of the Men; ſo that if we expoſe 
them, what elſe do we do but diſgrace our ſelves? And al- 
tho indeed, we have a great many juſt Complaints againſt 
them; yet, all things being duly conſidered, our Condition 
is much preferable to theirs: For they, endea vouring to get 
a. Maintenance for their Families, ſcamper thro all the Parts 
of the Earth by Land and Sea. In Times of War they are 
calbd up by the Sound of the Trumpet, ſtand in Armour in 
the Front of the Battle; while we ſit at home in Safety. If 
they tranſgreſs the Law, they are puniſh'd ſeverely; but our 
Sex is ſpared. And in the laſt place, for the moſt part it is 
in our own Power to make our Husbands ſuch as we would 
have them. But it remains, that we come to ſome Reſo- 


lutions about Precedency in taking Places; leſt it ſhould 


be with us as it often happens among the Plenipotentiaries 
of Kings, Princes, and Popes, who, in their Congreſſes, ſquab- 
ble away three Months at leaſt in Punctilio's and Ceremony, 
before they can ſit down to Buſineſs. Therefore it is m 
Opinion, that none but Peereſſes ſit in the firſt Bench; and 
theſe ſhall take their Places according to the Degrees of their 
Nobility: Firſt, thoſe that have four; next, thoſe that have 
three; after them, thoſe that have two; then, thoſe who 
have but one; and laſt of all, thoſe who have but half 
a one : and in every Rank, regard ſhall be had to Antiqui- 
ty. Baſtards of every Rank ſhall fit in the loweſt Place of 
it. The next Bench ſhall be that of the Commons; and of 
thoſe, they ſhall fit in the foremoſt Places who have had the 
moſt Children; and between thoſe who have had the ſame 
Number, Age ſhall decide the Difference. The third Bench 
ſhall be for thoſe that never had any Children. Ca. Where 
do you intend to place the Widows ?. Corn. Well remem- 
bend. They ſhall have their Seats in the middle of the 
Mothers, if they have Children, or ever had any; thoſe that 


have been barren, ſhall fit at the lower end of them. ul. 


Well, but what Place do you deſign for the Wives of Priefts 
and Monks? Corn. We will confider of that matter at our 
next Meeting. Jul. What do you determine about thoſe Wo- 


men who get their Living by their bodily Labour? Corn. 


We will not ſuffer this Aſſembly to be polluted by the Mix- 
ture of ſuch Cattle. Ful. What will you do concerning kept 


Niſtreſſes? Corn. They are of ſeveral Ranks; we'll confi- | 


der that when we are more at leiſure. There's another Mat- 
ter to be conſidered of, How we ſhall give our Votes; whe- 
ther by Scratching or Balloting, or by Word of Mouth, or 
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Holding up our Hands, or by Dividing. Ca. There are 


Tricks in Balloting, and ſo there are in Scratching; and if 


we give our Vote by Dividing, as we wear long Petticoats, 


we ſhall raiſe too much Duſt; ſo that I am of opinion, it will 
be the beſt way for every one to give her Vote viva voce. 
Corn. But it will be a difficult matter to number the Votes. 
And then too, great Care ought to be taken, that it be not 
rather a Billing gate than a Senate, [a Place of Scolding, ra- 
ther than a Place of Pleading.] Ca. It will be impoſſible to do 
any thing without Clerks, 20 zake care that nothing be omit- 
ted. Corn. Well then, we have taken care about numbring ; 
in the next place, how ſhall we exchude Scolding ? Ca. That 
no body 3 but when ſhe is asked, and in her turn too. 
She that does otherwiſe, ſhall be expel'd the Houſe. - And 
if any one ſhall be found to blab out what is tranſacted here, 
ſhe ſhall incur the Penalty of a three Days Silence. Corn. 
Well, Ladies, fo far we have ſettled Matters, as to the Method 
of Proceeding; now let us confider what we ſhall debate 
about. In the firſt place, we ought to take care of our Ho- 


nour; and that conſiſts chiefly in Dreſs, which Matter has 


been ſo neglected, that now-a-days you can ſcarce know a 
Dutcheſs from a Shopkeeper's Wife ; a 'married Woman from 
a Maid; or a Widow, or a Matron, from a Whore. Modeſty 
is remov'd at that diſtance, that every one weats what Ap- 
pare! ſhe pleaſes. You may ſee thole, that are ſcarce one 

egree on this fide Beggars, and of a baſe and ſordid Ex- 
traction, dreſs'd in their Velvets, Silks, and watered 'Tab- 
bies, Garden Sattins, ſprigg'd Callicbes and Chintzes; in Gold 
and Silver, Sable Tippets, Sc. whoſe Husbands in the mean 
time it at home cobbling Shoes. Their Fingers are load- 
ed with Emerald and Diamond Rings; for Pearls are now 
made no account of; not to mention their Amber and Coral 
Necklaces, their lac'd Shoes. It was formerly thought e- 
nough for your ordinary Women, to be allow'd the Privilege 
to wear a Silk Girdle, and to border their Petticoats with a 
Ribbon, in Honour of the Sex: But now we labour under a 
double Inconveniency ; the Family is beggared, and Diſtinc- 


the Wives of the Commonalty miſt be dragg'd about in gil- 
ded Chariots, adorned with Ivory Seats, and Coffoe Linings 
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tion, which is the Soul and Life of Quality, is quite loſt. If f 


and Coach. Seats, what ſhall Ducheſſes and Counteſſes do? 


And, if a Squire's ei be allow'd to drag a Train 
after het Ells long, what muſt a Ducheſs or a Coun- 
teſs do? But there is one thing that is worſe than all this, 
that by an unaccountable Fickleneſs we are always altering | 
the Faſhion, Formerly our Head-Drefles were mounted up- 


after her of 15 Ells 
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of Quality had their Gentlemen-Uſhers, and Pages; and out 


of theſe they choſe ſome pretty ſmock-fac'd Fellow, to take. 


them by the Hand, when they aroſe from their Chairs, or 
to ſu port, their left Arm with his right, when they walk d; 
but this Honour was. granted to none but Gentlemen. But 
now, Women in common following this Faſhion, admit any 
mean Perſons to this Office, and alſo to bear up their Train 
too. And whereas formerly, in primitive Times, none but 
Perſons of high Extraction ſaluted one another with a Kiſs, 
and did not permit every one to kiſs them, no not ſo much 
as their Hand; now-a-days a Tanner eq Currier, that ſtinks 
of the Leather, ſhall preſume to kiſs a Lady of the higheſt 


Quality. Nay, even in Marriages, there is no regard had 
to Honour: Noblemens Daughters are married to Tradeſ- 


mens Sons, and Tradeſmens Daughters to Noblemen; ſo 
that a ſort of Mungrels are brought into the World. Nor is 
there a Wench of Ser Ja mean a Birth, but would preſume 
to uſe the fame "Paints and Waſhes that the Quality uſe; 
when ordinary Peopl e ought to be ſatisfied with a little Ale 
Yeaſt, or the freſh Juice ofa Tree that has been barked, or 
any ſuch thing that coſts but little: They ought to leave the 
fine Paints, Waſhes, and Coſmeticks, to Women of Quality. 
To come now to publick Entertainments and the Park, what 
Confuſion and Diſorder is there] A Merchant's Wife ſhall 
oftentimes refuſe to give place to a Lady of noble Deſcent 


both by Father and Mother: So that the preſent Poſture of 


Affairs calls upon us to come to ſome Reſolution as to theſe 
Matters: and theſe things may be eaſily ſettled among us, 
becauſe they belong to none but our own Sex. But there 
are alſo ſome Affairs that we have to ſettle with the Men 
too, who exclude us from all honourable Employments, and 
only make us their Landreſſes, and their Cooks; while they 
themſelves manage every thing according to their own Plea- 
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ſure, We will allow them the Management of publick Of, 

fices, and mil tary Concerns : But is it a ſufferable thing 
that the Wife's Coat of Arms ſhould be painted on the lefe 
fide of the Eſcutcheon, altho her Family is twice as honour- 
able as that of her Husband's? And in the laſt place, it is 
but juit, that a Mother's Conſent ſhould be had in putting 
out the Children. And, it may be, we ſhall gain the Aſcen- 
dant fo far, as to take our Turns in the Adminiſtration of 
the publick Ofices; but, I mean, only thoſe that can be 
manag'd at home, and without Arms. Theſe are the chief 
Heads of the Matters, which, in my Opinion, deſerve our 
Deliberation. Let every one here deliberate with her ſelf 


upon theſe Matters, that an Act may be paſſed concerning 


every one of them'; and if any one ſhall think of any thing 
elſe, hat is neceſſary to be debated, let her communicate it 
to morrow : For we will fit Je die in diem till we have con- 
cluded the Seffion. Let us have four Clerks, that may take 
down our Speeches; and two Chair-Women, who ſhall 
have the Power of giving Liberty to ſpeak, and of enjoin- 
ing Silence : And let this Meeting be a n. of what may 


be expected hercafter. | 
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Diluculum, or the Early Riſen g. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colbquy is a very learned Chaſtiſement of Sloth, and 


an Incitement to honeſt Studies. A Joke of Naſica, to 
whom Ennius's Maid-Servant, by her Maſter's Order, 
told that he was not at hune. Philypnus was faſt aſleep 
after Eight a Clock in the Morning, having ſat up till 
Midnight, feaſting, gaming, and talking merrily. Ne- 


pPhalius perſuades him to riſe ſooner in a Morning. The 
Morning is the golden Part of the Day. The Sun does 


not ſhine for Men. to ſleep by it. The Soul is rather to be 


taten care of than the Body. The Life of Man is a Time 


of watching. It is in our own Power to lengthen out our 
Lives. It is not wholeſom to ſtudy preſently after Din- 
ner. We muſt leave off an evil Habit. 


NEPHALIUS and PHILYPNUS.. 


Ne. ] Wou'd have been glad to have met with you to day, 

*. Philypnus; but your Servants deny'd that you were 
at home. Ph. They did not tell you altogether falſe; I was 
not at home, indeed, to you; but I was never more at home 
to my ſelf. Ne. What Riddle is this? Ph. You know the 
old Proverb, I don't ſleep. to all: Nor can you forget that 
pleaſant. Joke of Naſica; to whom, when he would have 


_ viſited, his old Friend Eunius, the Maid, by her Maſter's 


Command, deny'd him to be. at home: Naſ7ca'perceiv'd 


how matters went, and departed. Afterwards Eunius, in 
his turn, entering the Houſe of Naſica, asks the Boy whe- 


ther his Maſter was within or not: Naſica cries aloud from 


an inner Room, ſaying, I am not at home. Ennius, know- 
ing his Voice, cries, Art not thou an impudent Fellow? Daſt 
think I don't know thee when thou ſpeak'ſt ? Rather you, 
ſays Naſica, are the more impugdent, who won't give credit 


ro me my ſelf, when T believ'd your Servant. Ne. Per- 
haps you were very buſy. Ph. No, in troth, I was: moſt 
pleaſantly at leiſure, Ne. Again you perplex me with Rid - 


dle. 
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dles. Ph, Why then, I'll ſpeak plainly, and not call any thing 


out of its Name. Ne, Say on. T. In ſhort, I was fait aſleep. 
Ne. What ſay'ſt thou? what at paſt 8? when the Sun riſes 


this Month before 4. Ph. The Sun is very welcome to riſe 
at Midnight, for all me; truly, I love to ſleep my belly-full. 
Ne. But was this by Accident, or is it your common Cuſtom ? 
Ph. Why, truly, I'm pretty much us'd to it. Ne. But the 
Habit of Evil is moſt pernicious. - h. There is no Sleep ſo 
pleaſant as after Sun riſing. Ne. Prithee, at what Hour do 


vou ule to leave your Bed? Ph. Why, ſome time betwixt 


Four and Nine. Ne. A very pretty Space of Time, truly; 
a Woman of Quality is ſcarce ſo long a dreſſing. But bow 
came you into this agreeable Method? Ph. Becauſe we 
us'd to ſpend moſt part of the Night in good Eating and 


Drinking, Play, Merriment, and what not; and this Ex- 


ence we repair by a good ſound Sleep in the Morning. Ne. 
122 ever ſaw a Prodigal more undone than thee. Ph. 


It ſeems to me rather Parſimony than Profuſeneſs; for in the 


mean time, I neither burn my Candles, nor wear out my 
Clothes. Ne. Ridiculous Parſimony! to deſtroy Jewels that 
thou may ſt preſerve Glaſs. The Philoſopher was of quite 


another Opinion, who, being ask'd what was the moſt preci- 


ous Thing, reply'd, Time. Moreover, when it plainly ap- 


pears that the Morning is the beſt part of the Whole Day, 


you delight to deſtroy the preciouſeſt part of the moſt preci- 
ous TEing. Ph, Is that deſtroy d which 


beſt afſected, molt luſty and ſtrong, when tis refreſnid by 
timely and moderate Sleep; and corroborated by early Riſing. 
Ph. But tis a pure, pleaſant thing to ſleep. Ne. What can 
be pleaſant to him who has no Senſe of any thing? Ph. 
Why, that alone is pleafing, to have no Senſe of Trouble. 
Ne. At this rate, thoſe are moſt happy who ſleep in their 
Graves; for they are never diſturb'd with troubleſome 
Dreams. Ph. They ſay, the Body is fed very much by 
Sleep. Ne. This is the Food of Dormice, and not of Men. 
The Beaſts, who are made only to eat, are cramm'd very fit- 
ly; but how does it relate to Man to heap up Fat, unleſs that 
— arg trudge on under the greater Burden ? Tell me now, 
if you 

or gay and ſprightly, 15 for any Employment? Ph, 

am no Servant. Ne. No matter; tis enough for me, that 
you had rather have one alert, and fit for Buſineſs, than a 


Fellow floutly cramm'd. Ph, Certainly I wou'd. Ne. Now, 


Plato ſays, The Mind of a Man is the Man; the Body no- 


ing more than the Manſion, or Inſtrument. You'll cers 


tainly 


is given to the Body? 
Ne. "Tis rather taking away from the Body; which is then 


ad a Servant, wou'd you have him fat and 1 wr 
But 1 
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M r * for thy Servant, but rather one brisk and agile 


Ta] 


tainly confeſs, I ſuppoſe, the Soul to be the principal Part 


of a Man; the Body, only the Attendant of the Mind. Ph. 
Be it ſo, if you will. Ne. Since then thou wou'dit not have 
why then doſt thou provide for thy Mind, a Miniſter fat and 
unweildy? Ph. I yield, to Truth. Ne. Now ſee another 
Misfortune. As the Mind far excells the Body; fo youll 
confeſs, that the Riches of the Mind far exceed the Goods 
of the Body. Ph. What you fay is very probable, * Ne, 
But amongſt all the Goods of the Mind, Wi'dom holds the 
chief Place. Ph. I confeſs it. Ne: For obtaining this, no 
Time Is more fit than the Morning, when the new-rifing 


Sun gives freſh Vigour and Life to all things, and diſpels 


thoſe” Fumes which are exhaled from the Stomach ; which 
are wont to cloud the Manſion of the Mind. ©. I don't 
deny it. Ne. Now, do but confider what a Share of Learn- 
ing you might obtain in thoſe four Hours which you conſume 


in unſeaſonable Sleep. Ph., Truly, a great Share]! Ne. I 


have experienc'd that more may de done ar Study jn one 
Hour in the Morning, than in three after Noon; and that 
without any Detriment to the Body, PV. I have heard as 
much. Ne. Confider this further: If you ſhou'd bring. into 
r 4 IR, + Cha TH IF I Nr ; F a SEL 

a groſs Sum the Loſs of each particular Day, what a vaſt 
deal wou'd it amount to! Ph. A great deal indeed! Ne. 
He who heedlefly confounds Money and, Jewels, is deem'd 


a Prodigal, and has a Guardian appointed, him: Now, he 


who dettroys: theſe ſo much more precious Goods, is not he 
a Prodigal of a far deeper dye? Ph. Certainly 'tis ſo, if 
we rightly weigh the matter. Ne. Confider further what 
Plato writes, That there is nothing fairer, nothing more 
amiable than Mom; which, if it cou'd be ſeen by,corpo-. 
real Eyes, wwou'd raiſe to it ſelf an incredible Number of Ad. 
mirers. © Ph. But ſhe is not capable of being ſeen. ' M. 1 
own ſhe is not with corporeal Eyes; but ſhe is to be ſeen 
with the Eyes of the Mind, which is the better part of Man, 
And where the Love is incredible, there muſt neceſſarily be 
the higheſt Pleaſure, as often as the Mind enjoys ſo pleaſing 
a Miſtreſs. Ph. What you ſay is very probable. Ne. Go 
how, if you think good, and barter this Enjoyment for Sleep, 
that Image of Death. h. But in the mean time I loſe my 
dear nocturnal Sports. Ne. Thoſe things are well loſt, whick 

being worſt are chang'd for the beſt, ſhameful for honoura- 


ble, moſt vile for the moſt precious. He has happily loſt 


his Lead, who has chang'd it into Gold, Nature 


4s. AP- 
pointed the Night for Sleep; the Sun ariſing recalls all mo. 


animal Species, and eſpecially Men, to their ſeveral Offices. 
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T hey. who. ſleep, (ſaith St. Paul, 1 The, 5.) ſteeß in the 
Night ; and they who are drunken, are drunken in the 
Night. Therefore, what can be more unſeemly, than, 
when all Animals rouze with the Sun, nay, ſome even before 
his Appearance, and as it were with a Song ſalute his com- 
ing; when the Elephant adores the riſing Sun; Man only 
ſhou'd lie ſnoring long, after his Riſing. As often as his 
golden Rays enlighten thy Chamber, =: he not ſeem thus 
to upbraid thee, as thou lieſt ſleeping ? Fool! auh daſt thou 
delight to deſtroy the beſt part of thy Life? I ſhine not for 
this purpoſe, that ye may hide your ſelves and ſleep ; but 
that you may attend your N No Man 
lights a Lamp to ſlcep by, but that he may purſue ſome 
ſort of Labour; and by this Lamp, the faireſt, the moſt re- 
fulgent of all Lamps, wretched Thou doſt nothing but ſnore. 
PH. You declaim ſmartly. Ne. Not ſmartly, but truly. Come 
on, you have often heard that of Hæſſod, Tis too late to ſpare 
zu hen all is ſpent. Ph. Very frequently. For in the middle 
of the Pipe the Wine is beſt. Ne. But in Life the firſt part, 
that is to ſay, Youth is beſt. Y. Verily, ſo it is. Ne. And 
the Morning is the ſame to the Day, as Youth is to Life. 
Do not they then act fooliſhly, who ſpend their Youth in 
Trifles, and their Morning Hours in Sleep? Y). So it ap- 
pears. Ne. Is there any Poſſeſſion which may be com par'd 
with a Man's Life? Ph, No, not the whole Perſian Trea- 
ſure. Ne. Wou'dit not thou vehemently. hate the Man, that 
by evil Arts cou'd, and wou'd curtail ty Years, and ſhorten 
thy Thread of Life? ©h. I'd rather do my endeavour to 
deſtroy his Life. Ne. But I deem thoſe far worle, and more 
uilty, who voluntarily render their own Lives ſhorter. Ph. 
If confeſs it, if any ſuch are to be found. Ne. To be 
found ! Tis what all, who are like thee, do. Ph. Good 
Words, Man. Ne. The beſt. Thus confider with your own 
felf; whether Pliny has ſpoken jullly or not, when he ſays, 
All Life is one continued Watching, and he lives moſt, who 
employs the greateſt part of his Time in Study ? For Sleep 
is a kind of Death; therefore, the Poets feign it to come 
from the infernal Shades; and it is called by Homer, the 
Coꝛgſin- German of Death; and; ſo, thoſe who ſleep can 
ſcarce be number 'd either amongſt the dead or living; 


but of the two, they ſeem moſt properly nam d amongſt 


the dead. Ph. I am intirely of your Opinion. Ne. Now 
tell me fairly, how much of Life do they cut off, who every 
Day deſtroy three or four Hours in Sleep? Ph. Truly 
a vaſt deal. Ne. Wou'd not you eſteem him as a God, if 
there were an Alchymiſt who cou'd find a way math ies 
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Years to the Length of your Life, and when you are advanc'd 
in Years, reduce you to Youth and Vigour? h. Ay, why 
ſhould I not? Ne. And this ſo divine Bleſſing, thou may'{t 
obtain from thy own ſelf. Ph. Which-way? Ne. Becauſe 
the Morning is the vigorous Youth of the Day; this Youth 


| flouriſhes till Noon; the Evening ſucceeds by the Name of 


Old-Age; and call Sun-ſet the Article of Death. Frigulity 
25 a handſome Income, and never more neceſſary than in this 


Caſe. Now, has not he been a great Gainer, who has avoid- 
ed loſing the greateſt and beſt part of Life? Ph, All theſe 


things are too true. Ne. How intolerably impudent then 
mult they ſeem, who accuſe Nature, and complain that the 
Life of Man is ſhort and little, when they themſelves volun- 
tarily cut off ſo great a part of that little which Nature gave? 
Life is long enough, if Men wou'd but uſe it prudently. Nor 
has he made a ſmall Progreſs, who knows how to do every 
thing in Seaſon. After Dinner, we are ſcarce half Men, when 
the Body loaded with Meats, burdens and oppreſſes the Mind; 


nor, is it ſafe to excite, or draw up the Spirits from Nature's 
Kitchen, the Stomach, where they are employ'd in the Bu- 
ſineſs of Concoction: After Supper, much leſs. But in the 
Morning, a Man is effectually, and all a Man, when his Bo- 


25 apt and fit for every Employment; when the Soul is 
active, and in full Force; and all the Organs of the Mind 
ſerene, and in Tranquillity; whilſt it breathes a part of that 
divine Flatus, (as one ſays,) has a Reliſh of its great Origi- 
nal, and is rapt, or hurry'd on to commendable Actions. 
Ph. Truly, you harangue very elegantly. Ne. Agamemnon, 
in Homer, tells us, Tis unbecoming a Man of Counſel to fleef 
the whole Night. How much greater then the Fault, to 
ſpend ſo much of the Day in Sleep? Ph. True. Burt this has 
reſpect to a Man of Counſel: I am no General of an Army. 
Ne. If there is any thing more dear to you than your ſelf, 
don't be mov'd, or affected by this Opinion of Homer, A 
Brafier will riſe before tis light, only in hopes of ſome poor 
Advantage, And has not the Love of Wiſdom power to 


rouze and flir us up, that we may at leaſt hear the ap- 


proaching Sun calling us forth to Profit ineſtimable? Phyſici- 
ans rarely give Phyſick but in the Morning. They know the 
golden Hours, in which they may aſſiſt the Body; and ſhall 
we be ignorant of thoſe precious Hours, in which we may 
heal and enrich the Mind? Now, if theſe things are of ſmall 
weight with you, hear what Solomon ſays, Prov. 8. v. 17. 
Wiſdom, heavenly Wiſdom herſelf ſpeaks, They wwho ſeek me 
early ſhall find me. So in the holy Pſalms 58, and 8) What 
Praiſe and Commenda:ion is there of the Morning Seaſons ! 
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In the Morning the Prophet extols the Mercy of the Lord; 
in the Morning his Voice is heard; his Prayers come before 
Cod in the Morning. And, according to Luxe the Evange- 
lit, Chap. 6. The People, ſeeking from the Lord Cure and 
Inſtruction, flock'd. together to him early in the Morning. 
Why doſt thou ſigh, Philypnus? Ph. 1 can ſcarce refrain 
weeping, when I conſider what a. waſte I have made of Life. 
Ne. Tis all in vain to torment your ſelf about thoſe things 
which cannot be recall'd, but may nevertheleſs be repair'd 
in Time to come. Apply your ſelf to this; rather than in 
vainly deploring what is paſt, loſe alſo ſome part of the fu- 
ture. Ph. You adviſe well. But long Habit has intirely 
overcome me. Ne. Phy ! One Nail drives out another; and 
Cuſtom is overcome by Cuſtom. Ph. But *tis difficult to 
forego thoſe things to which we have been long accuſtom'd. 
Ne. In the — 1 grant; but a different Habit firſt 
teflens the Uneaſineſs,. anon changes it into the higheſt Plea- 

ire; ſo that it won't repent, you to have undergone a ſhort 
Diſcipline. Ph. I am afraid *twill never ſucceed. Ne, Why, 
truly, if you were ſeventy Years of Age, I wou'd not attempt 
to draw you from your wonted Courſe; but, if J gueſs right, 

ou are ſcarce ſeventeen ; and what is there that that Age 
is not able to overcome, if there be but a willing Mind? Ph. 
1 will attempt it, and endeavour of a Philypnus to be made 
a Philologus, of a Lover of AFN a Lover of Learning. Ne. 
If you do this, my Philypnus, 1 am very well ſatisfied, after 
4 few Days, you will congratulate. your elf, and give me 
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The Sober Feaſt. 


381 ab S The ARGUMENT. Spe. 
The ſober Feaſt produces Symbols (Morto's, Devices) learn 


ed Arguments, and other curious things. The Pa- 
tience of Phocion. The Juſtice of Ariſtides, who 
was forced away (from his own Country) by the Oftraciſm - 
His great Patience. Socrates, a very patient Man, The 
way of overcoming Injuries. The Patience of Cato. 
How Diogenes avenged himſelf upon an Enemy. The 
Saying of Phocion, when he had defended a wicked 
Man by his Patrociny. Demochares, the Nephew of 
Demoſthenes, zreats Philip of Macedon wunhandſomly. 
The way of getting a good Name. The witty Anſwer of 
a certain Laconian Damſel, when ſhe was ſelling in an 
Auction. The Moderation of Philip of Macedon, 
. . when three great Felicities befel him upon one and the ſame 
Day. Tae Fa. F ES y 


ALBERT, BARTHOLINE, CHARLES, 
_ DENNIS, EMYLIUS, FRANCIS, - GY- 
RALD US, JEROM, -JAMES, . LAU- 

RENE... ile te ans Pine 


AJ)! D. you ever, in your Life, ſee any thing more plea- 
_ +2: ſant than this Garden? Ya. I ſcarce think that there 
is a pleaſanter Spot of Ground in all the fortunate. Iſlands. 
Ch. I can't but fancy my ſelf viewing that Paradiſe that God 
plac'd Adam in. Den. Even a Neſtor or a Priamus might 
grow young again, if they were here. Fr. Nay, if a Man 
was dead, it would fetch him to life again. Gy. If it was 
oſſible I would add to your Hyperbole. Fe. Upon my 
Word, all things look — pleaſant. a. In ſhort, this 
Garden ought to be dedicated with a drinking Match. La. 
Our James ſpeaks much to the purpoſe. Al. This 3 
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has been formerly initiated with ſuch Ceremonies. Bur 1 
would have you obſerve by the way, that I have nothing 
here to make you a Dinner, except you'll be content with a 


Collation without Wine. I'll treat you with Lettices with- 


out either Salt, Vinegar, or Oil; here is not a Drop of Wine, 
but what flows out of this Fountain. I have here neither 
Bread (to eat with the Sallad) nor Cup (ro drink out of) 
And the Seaſon of the Year is ſuch, that it is more proper 
for feeding the Eyes than the Belly. Sa. But I ſuppoſe you 
have gotten playing Tables, or Bowls ; we'll dedicate the 
Garden with Playing, if we can't with Feaſting. Al. Since 
there is ſuch a let of jolly Fellows of us met together, I 
have ſomething to propoſe, as to the Codlecrarion of the 
Garden, that I am of opinion you'll confeſs is far before 
either gaming or banquetting. Ch. What's that? Al. Let 
every one furniſh his — and I dare engage we ſhall have 


a noble and delicate Feaſt. Æm. What can we furniſh, 


that are come hither unprovided ? Al. Unprovided, who 
have your Intellectuals ſo well furniſhed ! Fr. We long to 
bear what you'd be at. Al. Let every one produce the 
neateſt Obſervation, that his Week's Reading has furniſh'd 
him with. Gy. Very well propoſed ; nothing can be more 
agreeable to ſuch Gueſts, ſuch an Entertainer, and ſuch a 
Place. Do you begin, we'll all follow you. Al. If you a- 

ree to it, I won't ſtick out. I was mightily pleaſed to day 
to find ſo Chriſtian-like a Sentence in a Man who was no 
Chriſtian ; it was that of Phocion, a Man, than whom there 
was not a more divine one, nor more regardful of the pub- 
lick Utility, in all Athens. When he had been invidiouſly 
ſentenc'd to death, and was about to drink his Poiſon, being 


ask'd by his Friends, what Meflage he had to ſend to his 


Children; he anſwer'd, he only requir'd of them, that they 
would ever baniſh this Injury out of their Memories. Ba. 
Jou will ſcarce find an ä of ſuch notable Patience 
amongſt either the Dominicans, or Franciſcans. And Fll 
preſent you with one Inſtance that is ſomething like this, 
tho it does not come up to it. Ariſtides was very like 
Phecion for Integrity, ſo that the common People gave him 
the Sirname of the Fuſt ; which Appellation raiſed him fo 

much Envy, that this good Man, that deſerv'd ſo well of 
- the Common-Wealth, was baniſh'd for ten Years' from his 


native Country. When he underſtood that the People was 


offended at nothing, but-that Appellation, tho that had al- 
ways been to their Advantage, he patiently ſubmitted. Be- 


ing in Baniſhment, his Friends aſking him what Puniſhment 


bewiſh'd to the ungrateful City, he reply'd, Ii __ no- 
thing, 


C 


|. Fo 
thing, but ſo much Proſperity, that they may never once 
remember Ariſtides. Ch. I wonder that Chriſtians are not 
aſham'd of themſelves, that are in a rage upon the occa- 
ſion of every trifling Aﬀeront, and will have revenge, colt it 
what it will. The whole Life of Socrates, in my Opinion, 
is but one continued Example of Temperance and Patience, 
And that I may not be ſcot-free, I'll mention one Inſtance 
that pleaſes me above the reſt. As he was going along the 
King's Highway, a ſaucy Fellow hit him a Slap on the Face 
Socrates ſaid nothing to him, but his Friends that were with 
him, advis'd him to be reveng'd on him: To which he re- 
ply'd, What would you have me do to him? They reply'd, 
Arreſt him in an Action of Aſſault and Battery. A fooliſh 
Story indeed, ſays he; What, ſays he, er an Aſs had 
given mea Kick, muft I ſue him upon the ſame Action, and 
ſubpena you for Evidences of the Injury offered ; intima- 
ting that that ſaucy Fellow was no better than an Aſs ; and 
that it was the part of a mean Soul, not to be able to bear 
ſuch an Affront from a Numb'd-Skull, as he would from a 


brute Animal. The Roman oy is not ſo well ftor'd 


with Inftances of Moderation, nor ſo remarkable; for in 
my Opinion, he does not deſerve the Praiſe of Moderation, 
that ſtrenuouſly. labours to bring haughty Perſons under Sub- 
jection, and then ſpares them when they are in his Power: 
But yet I think it deſerves to be related, what Cato-the El- 
der ſaid, when Lentulus ſpit in his Face, and threw Snot in 
it. He ſaid nothing to him but this, Hereafter I ſhall have 


an Anſwer ready for them that ſhall ſay, you are a Man 
that have no Mouth (Os) for the Latins us'd to ſay, that he 


that has no Shame in him, has no Os ; fo that the Joke de- 
dends upon the double Meaning of Os (which fignifies the 
outh and the Countenance.) Ax. One Man is pleas'd 
with one thing, and another with another. But among 
Diegenes's Sayings, which are all excellent ones, none 
charms me more, than the ' Anſwer he made to one that 
aſk'd him, What was the beſt way to be reveng'd on an 
Enemy. Says he, By. approving your ſelf an honeſt goo 
Man, I can't but admire how fo divine a Thought could 
ever come into his Mind. And methinks the Saving of 
Ariſtotle is agreeable to St. Paul's Notion ; who being aſk d 
by a certain Perſon, What Advantage his Philoſophy afforded 
him, anſwer'd him, That by reaſon of it, he did thoſe 
things voluntarily, which other Perſons did by conſtraint; 


and for fear of the Law: for St. Paul teaches, that thoſe 


who are endu'd with the Love of Chriſt, are not under the 
Subjection of the Law, in that they do more of their ow! 
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| good Name is not to be obtain d by wiſhing 


1 | 
accord, than the Law can influence them to do for fear of 


Puniſhment. Fr. Our Saviour, when the eus murmured 
againſt him becauſe he had Communion at the Table with 


' Publicans and Sin ers, anſwer'd them, The whole have not 


need of a Phyſician, but thoſe that are ſick. That which 
Phocion in Plutarch wittily anſwer'd, when he was repre- 
hended becauſe he had patroniz'd a Perſon infamous, and 
of an ill Character, is not very different from this: Why 
ſhould I nor, ſays he, when no good Man ſtands in need of 
ſuch a Patronage ? Gy. That is a Pattern of Chriſtian Good- 
meſs, and according to the Example of God himſelf, to do 
good both to Good and Bad, as much as may be; For he 
cauſes his Sum to ſhine upon the juſt and unjuſt. And per- 
haps an Example of Moderation in a King will be more ad- 
mirable. When Demochares, the Nephew of Demoſthenes, 
was ſent Ambaſſador to Philip King of Macedon ; and 


having obtain'd of him what he deſir'd, bong about to have 


his Audience of Leave, was courteouſly aſk'd by the King, 
if there was any thing elſe he requeſted of him; he an- 
ſwer'd, Yes, that he would hang himſelf. This unhandſom 
Anſwer was an Argument of Hatred: He to whom this Af, 
front was offer'd was a King, and a worthy one too ; but for 
all that he did not fall in:o a Paſſion, but only turning to the 
Ambaſſador's Retinue, ſaid, Do you report this to the Peo- 
ple of Athens, and then let them judge, which, has the 
greater Soul of the two, I who heard this + or he 
who ſpoke it ſaucily. Where are now our _ s, who 
think themſelves equal to the Gods themſelves ; and for a 
ſingle Word, ſpoken over a Glaſs of Wine, will imme- 
diately wage a War? The Thirſt of Glory is very impe- 
tuous, and many are carry'd away by the Violence of it. One 


of that number put the Queſtion to Socrates, Which was 


the ſhorteſt way to get a good Reputation. To whom he 
anſwer' d, If you ſhall behave your ſelf like ſuch a one, as 
ou would be accounted to be. 74. In truth I don't know 


— 


' what could be ſaid more conciſely, and to the purpole. - A 


| | or, but is a 

ncomitant of , Virtue, as Intamy is of Improbity. You 
have been admiring of Men; but the Laconian Maid 
charm'd me ; who being to be ſold at a Sale, the Perſon 
who was to buy her came to her, and aſk'd her, If I buy 
yo 1, will you be honeſt? She anfwer'd, Yes I will, whe- 
ther you buy me or not; intimating, that ſhe retain'd an 


Affection to Honeſty, not upon the account of any other 


Perſon, but was honeſt of her own Inclination, and upon 


chis Notion, that Virtue was its own Reward. La. A very 


126 manly 


FR BB Ss rs 


& = 
manly Saying, indeed, for a Maid! But after all, this, in 
my Opinion, is an Example of Conſtancy againſt Fortune, 


flattering to the utmoſt degree; That when three extraor- 
dinary Felicities were related to Philip of Macedon on the 


ſame Day, That he had won the Prize in the Olympick 
Games, that his General Parmeno had overcome the Dar- 
dans in a Battle, and that his Wife Olyinßia was brought to 
bed of a Son; lifting his Hands up to Heaven, he pray d 
that God would be Ta that ſo mighty a Proſperity might 
be expiated by a ſmall Adverſity. Al. Now-a-days there is 
no Proſperity ſo great, that any one fears the Invidiouſneſs 
of Fortune; but is ſo puff d up, if any good Luck happens 
to him, as if [I] Nemeſis were either dead, or at leaſt deaf. 


Well, if you like this Dinner, this Garden ſhall entertain 
| you as often as you will, fince you have conſecrated it with 


this Converſation, that is no leſs pleaſant, than profitable. 
Ba. In ſhort, Apitius himſelf could not have furnifh'd a 


more dainty Entertainment; ſo that if you like what we 


have brought, you may depend upon our Company often, 
which things indeed are not worth your hearing, but are 


ſuch as came into our Minds without any Premeditation: 


But when we have time to think before-hand, we'll afford 


you ſomething more exquiſite. A. You ſhall be ſo much 
the more welcome. | | | 


es 
— 


[2] Nemeſis, the Goddeſs of Revenge. 
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The NOTABLE ART. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Ars notoria derides the vain Boaſtingneſs of a bold Pre- 
gence of a certain Book, promiſing the Knowledg of Lan- 
guages and Science in fourteen Days time. A good Appre- 
henfion and Method is the moſt compendious way to attain 

Arts. (I.) To love Studies. (2.) To admire them. 

(3.) To take notice when Honour is done to Men of Leurn- 

ing. Thoſe that have not a rvetentive Memory, muſt fol- 
low their Studies the more cloſely. (1,) Let it be your 
firſt Care throughly to apprehend the Matter. (2.) To re- 
peat it over with your ſelf. (3.) To render the Mind 

tame, that it may dwell upon thought ; for a fickle Mind is 
unfit for Literature. (4.) To keep Company with learned 
Men. In a word, Care, Love, and Aſſiduity are the 
_ beſt Arts of helping the Memory. | 5 


DESIDERIUS, ER ASMUS. 


De. N OW do you ſucceed in your Studies, Eraſmus? 
Er. But very flowly ; but I ſhould make a better 
Proficiency, if I could obtain one thing of you. De. You 
may obtain any thing of me, provided it be for your good; 
do but tell me what it is. Er. I believe there is nothing of 
the moſt hidden Arts, but what you are acquainted with. 
De. I wiſh I were. Er. I am told there is a certain com- 
pendious Art, that will help a Man to accompliſh himſelf 
with all the liberal Sciences by a very little Labour. De. 
What is that you talk of? Did you ever ſee the Book ? 
Er. I did ſee it, and that was all, having no body to inſtruct 
me in the Uſe of it. De. What was the Subject of the Book? 
Er. It treated of various Forms of Dragons, Lions, Leo- 
N and various Circles, and Words written in them, 
ſome in Greek, ſome in Latin, and ſome in Hebrew, and 
other barbarous Languages. De. Pray, in how many Days 
time did the Title-page promiſe you the Knowledg of 57 
ä rts 
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Arts and Sciences? Er. In fourteen. De. In truth a very 


noble Promiſe. But did you ever know any body that has 
become learned by that notable Art? Er. No. De. No, 
nor no body ever did, or ever will, till we can fee an 
Alchymiſt grow rich. Er. Why, is there no ſuch Art then? 
I wiſh with all my heart there was. De. Perhaps you do, 


becauſe you would not be at the Pains which is requir'd to 


become learned. Er. You are right. De. It ſeem'd meet to 
the divine Being, that the common Riches, Gold, Jewels, 
Silver, Palaces, and Kingdoms, ſhould be beſtow'd on the 


ſlothful and undeſerving; but the true Riches, and ſuch 
as are properly our own, muſt be gotten by Labour. Nor 


ought we to think that Labour troubleſom, by which ſo va- 
luable a thing is procured ; when we ſee a great many Men 
run thro dreadful Dangers, and work their way thro un- 
imaginable Labours, to get temporary things, and ſuch as 


are really vile too, if compar'd to Learning; and do not al- 


ways attain what they firive for neither. But indeed the 


Pains that Studies colt, are mingled with a great deal of 
Sweetneſs, if you make but a little Proficiency in em. And 


again, it is for the moſt part in your own power to. cut off 


the greateſt part of the Tireſomneſs of attaining them. Er. 
How is that to be done? De. In the firſt place, by bring- 
ing your Mind to the Love of Studies. And ſecondly, to = 
mire em. Er. How muſt that be done? De. Confider 


how many Learning has enrich'd, how many it has promoted 
to the higheſt Honours : Then again, confider with your 
ſelf, how great the difference is between a Man and a Beaſt, 
Er. You give very good Advice. De. Then you: ought to 
tame, and bring your Mind to be conſiſtent with it ſelf; and 
to take pleaſure in thoſe things, that bring Profit rather than 
Pleaſure. For thoſe things that are honourable in themſelves, 
altho they are ſomething troubleſom in the beginning, yet 
they grow pleaſant by uſe ; and by that means you will give 
the Maſter leſs trouble, and you will more eafily make a 
Progreſs; according to the Saying of Tſocrates, which de- 
ſerves to be written in Gold Letters on the Cover of your 
Book; Ey is 01a0pa9h; fon Toavuadns, I thou be deſirous to 
learn, thou ſhalt learn many things well. Er. I am quick 
enough at Apprehenſion, but I preſently . what I have 
learned. De. Then you tell me your Veſſel is leaky. Er. 


You're much about the matter; but what Remedy is there 


for it? De. Why, you muſt ſtop the Chinks that it don't 
run out. Er. What muſt I flop em with? De. Not with 
Moſs, nor Mortar, but with Diligence. He that learns 
Words, and docs not underſtand the meaning of em, ſoon 
INT | Kita forgets 
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forgets em; For Words, as Homer ſays, have Wings, and 
eaſily fly away, unleſs they be kept down by the weight of 


the Meaning. Therefore let it be your firſt Care thorowly 
to underſtand the Meaning of them, and then frequently 
revolve them in your Mind, and repeat them; and then, as 
I have ſaid, you ought to break your Mind, that it may be 
able to uſe Application as often as is neceſſary ; for that 
Mind that is ſo wild, that it can't be brought to this, is not 
fit for Learning. Er. I know too well how hard a matter 
that is. De. Whoſoe ver has ſo voluble a Mind, that it can- 
not fix it ſelf upon any Thought, he neither can attend long 
on the Perſon teaching, nor fir what he has learn'd in the 
Memory. An Impreſſion may be made even upon Lead, 
becauſe it is fixed; but no Impreſſion can be ſet u 

on Water or Quickſilver, becauſe they are fluid. But if 
you can but bring your Mind to this, if you converſe con- 
ſtantly with Men of Learning, whoſe Diſcourſes do daily 
produce ſo many things worthy notice, you may learn a great 
deal with but little Pains. Er. That is very right. De. 


For befides the Table-talk, their daily Converſation after 


Dinner, you hear eight fine. Sentences, collected out of the 


moſt approved Authors ; and after Supper as many. Now 


do but reckon up what a Sum this will amount to in a Month, 
and how. many more in a Year. Er. A very large Sum. if 
I could but remember them all. De. And then again, 
when you hear nothing but true Latin ſpoken, what hinders 
you, but that you may learn Latin in a very few Months, when 
Lads who have no Learning, do learn the French or Spani/h 


Tongue in a very little time? Er. I will take your Courſe, 


and try whether I can bring this Mind of mine to ſubmit 
to the Yoke of rhe Muſes. De. I know no other notable 


Art, but Induſtry, Delight and Afſiduity. 
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The SERMON, or MERDARDUS. 


The ARC UNT. 


Here Eraſmus'inveighs againſt a certain Franciſcan, whom he 


calls (Merdardus) a ſhitten Divine, that had carp'd at his 
Jer ſion of the Virgin Mary's Song calld Magnificat. He 


deſcribes the Man's Perſon who had call d Eraſmus Devil, 
and cavill d at his tranſlating it, quia reſpexit Dominus 
ad humilitatem ancillæ ſuæ, when the Virgin Mary was 
B gher in Dignity than the Angels, Whether or not vilitas 
anſwers to n ue Reſpicere ad and aſpicere, 


wherein they differ. Reſpicere aliquem and Reſpicere 


ad aliquem. Humilitas is 20d by the Latins, as well 
in reſpect to the Mind, as the Condition. The Place in 
Col. 2. 18. is explain d, as alſo James 1.' 9, 10. The 
difference between Tameivwos and ramewwpegn'vn, The Tenor 
of the Song it ſelf ſhews that the Virgin ſpeaks of her 
own Unworthineſs, which Eraſmus elegantly explains. The 
' ſtupid Ignorance of the Monks, who ſay Veltimenta for 
Veſtes: A Crew of ſaucy Knaves, that make even Kings 
ſtand in awe of them. | ! © Rp 1155 


HILARY ad LEVINUS. 


Hi. OO D God! what Monſters there are in the 


World! What, Men in holy Orders to be aſham'd 


of nothing! why certainly they think they are talking to 
Muſhrooms, and not to Men. Lev. What's that which 


Hilary mutters to himſelf ? I fancy he's making Verſes. 
Hil. What would I give, had I but the ſtopping of that 
Babbler's naſty Mouth with a Turd? Lev. I'll ſpeak to 
him. How now ? what, Hilary not merry! Hil. You're 
come in very good time, Levinus, for me to diſcharge my 


ſelf of this Uneafineſs too. Zev. If you diſcharge your 


Stomach, I had rather you ſhould do it into a Baſon than 
upon me. But prithee, what's the matter, and where have 


you been? Hil. Been! I have been hearing a Sermon. Lev. 
But what ſhould a Poet concern himſelf with Sermons for? 
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Hil. T have no Averſion to holy Duties, but I have happen'd 
to drop into this Performance, which is to be call'd ſo in 
the Senſe that Virgil calls Avarice ſo : Bur it is ſuch ſort of 
Hillingſgate Parſons as theſe, that are the occaſion that 1 
ſeldom go to Church. Lev. But where was this Sermon 
preach'd? Hi. In the Cathedral. Lev. What, in the Af- 
ternoon ? Men commonly take a Nap after Dinner. H1. I 


wiſh all that were hearing that Babbler had been aſleep, 


for he was ſcarce fit to preach to a Flock of Geeſe. Lev. A 


Gooſe is a noiſy Creature. But they ſay St. Francis once 


preach'd to a Siſterhood of little Birds, who heard him with 
a great deal of Attention, But prithee tell me, do they uſe 
to preach on Saturdays? Hil. Yes, they do in Honour of 
the Virgin Many; for Chriſt's Day is on Sunday, and it is 
meet the Mother ſhould be ſerv'd firſt, Lev. What was the 
Text ? Hil. He went thro the Song of the Virgin Mary. 
Lev. That's a very common Argument. Hil. The fitter for 


him that preach'd upon it, for I believe he never learn'd 


any Argument but this; as they ſay there are ſome 
Prieſts who can {iy no part of the Common Prayer, but the 
Service for the Dead. Lev. Well then, let him be call'd 
the Magnificat Preacher, or if you will, the Magnificata- 
rian. But what ſort of a Fellow is he? what Habit does 
he wear? Hil. He's a Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. Lev. 
What Houſe did he come out of? Hil. The Franciſcans. 
Lev. How ſay you, a Franciſcan ? what, one of that holy 
Order? It may be he is one of thoſe that are call'd Gauden- 
zes, that wear Garments of a brown Colour, whole Shoes, a 
white Girdle ; and make no Scruple (I tremble to ſpeak it) 
to touch Money with their bare Fingers. Hil. Nay, none 
of them, I'll aflure you; but of thoſe, that call themſelves 


Obſervants, that wear Aſh-colour'd Garments, Hempen Gir- 
dles, cut and {laſh'd Shoes, and would rather commit Mur- 
der than touch Money without Gloves. Lev. It is noſtrange 


thing for a Nettle to grow in a Roſe-bed ; but who brought 
this Fool upon the Stage? A. You'd ſay fo the rather, if 
you were but to ſee the Buffoon. He was a ſwindging great 
Fellow, with a red Face, a paunch Gut, and a hopper Arſe : 
You would take him to be a Maſter of the Science, and one 
that I verily believe drinks more than one Pint of Wine at 
a Mcal. Lev. But how can one come by ſo much Wine, 
that has no Money to buy it ? Hi. King Ferdinand allows 
them four Pints a Day out of his Cellar. Lev. A Bounty 
indeed very ill beſtow'd: But it may be he was a Man of 


Learning. Hil. Nothing in the World but ng Aran: and 


Noiſe. Lev. But how came Ferdinand to be ſo much out 
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of the way, as to beſtow his Bounty upon a Blockhead ? 


Hil, Why, to tell you in brief, his pious Inclination and 
bounteous Diſpoſition ted him aſide; h was recommended 


to him, and he was one of them that carried his Head upon 


his right Shoulder. Lev. So Chriſt hung upon the Croſs. 
But was there a great Aud:tory ? Hil. How could it be other- 


wiſe at Ausburg, in the great Church there, where there 
was ſo great a Concourſe of Sovereign Princes, whom the 
Emperor Charles had drawn together from all parts of Ger- 


many, Italy, Spain and England ? And beſides, there were 


a great many Men of Learning preſent at the Sermon, eſpe- 


cially of the Courtiers. Lev. I ſhould wonder if ſuch a Swine 
ſhould produce any thing worthy of ſuch an Auditory. Hul. 
I'll aſſure you he did produce a great many things worthy of 
himſelf. Lev. What were they, prithee ? but firſt, pray tell 
me his Name. Hil. That is not convenient. Lev. Why ſo, 
Hilary? Hil. I don't love to gratify ſuch Fellows. Lev. 
Prithee hold thy tongue: Is that a gratifying of them to 
expoſe 'em? Hil. It is the greateſt Gratification in the 


World to them to become noted, be it by what means it will. 


Zev. Well, do but tell me the Name, I won't mention it again. 
Hil. He is call'd Merdardus. Lev. Merdardus ! phoo, I know 
him very well ; he's the very ſame Man that lately at an En- 
tertainment call'd our Fraſmus a Devil. Hil. He did fo : but 
however, he was taken up for it; for thoſe that were the moſt 


favourable to him, took it to be the effect of his Wine, and 


look'd upon it accordingly. Lev. But what Excuſe had he 
when he was reprov'd for it? Hil. He ſaid he did not ſpeak 
it ſeriouſly. Lev. Seriouſly ! how ſhould he, when he had 


neither Seriouſneſs nor Senſe in him? Hz. But it is, in m 


Opinion, and alſo of all learned Men, an unſufferable thing, 
that this naſty Fellow ſhould ſet forth his naſty Ware ſo = 
lickly, in fo venerable a Place, before ſuch an Auditory, 
and in the hearing of ſo many great Princes. Lev. I am 
with child to hear what it was he ſaid. Hil. He fooliſhly 
raved againſt our Eraſinus, ſaying a great many ſcurvy 
2 of him, the ſubſtance of which was as follows: There 
is, ſays he, in our Days a new up- ſtart Doctor call'd Eraſ- 
mus: My Tongue fail'd me, I would have ſaid Aſinus. 
Then he inform'd the People what Aſinus fignified in the 


German Tongue. Lev. A very comical Fancy! Hil. Was 


it ſo very comical, do you think? I think it was rather very 
fooliſh, Lev. Was it not very comical that ſuch an Aſs as 
he ſhould call any body Aſs, and much leſs Eraſinus? I am 
confident, had Eraſinus been there, he would not have for- 
born laughing. Hil. In * reſembles an Aſs as much 
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T3 RA [ 504]. 
by his Stupidity, as he does by the colour of his Clothes. 
Lev. I believe all Arcadia does not produce an Aſs that 
is ſo much of an Aſs, or better deſerves to be fed with 
Hay than he does. Hl. In ſhort, he is Apuleius turn'd in- 
fide out; for Apuleius hid a Man under the Form of an Aſs, 
but this Fellow hides an Aſs under the Shape of a Man. 
Lev. In ſhort, we make ſo many of theſe Aſſes pamper d 
with Wine and Dainties, that it's no wonder if they bite and 
kick all that come near them. Hil. This Doctor Af, ſays 
he, preſumes to correct the Magnificat, notwithſtanding it is 
a Song of the holy Spirit's own inditing, pronounced by the 
Mouth of the moſt holy Virgin her ſelf. Lev. I know the 
Proverb of the Brothers. Hil. And then he ſets it out in 
Words, as tho it was the utmoſt pitch of Blaſphemy. Lev. 
Now my Heart aches for fear of the Crime committed. 
Hil. Why, he ſaid Eraſinus had tranſlated that which the 
Church uſes in the Litany in theſe: Words: Quia reſpewit 
Dominus humilitatem ancille ſie, thus, Qui reſpexit vili- 
tatem ancille ſug—Becauſe the Lord hath regarded the low- 
lineß of his Hand-maid ; he has tranſlated it, The Lord 
hath regarded the vileneſs of his Hand-maid. And'that 
Word ſounds worſe in High- Dureh, than it does in Latin. 
Tov. Who will not own that it were a horrid Blaſphemy for 
any one to call the moſt holy Mother of Chriſt (who was 
higher in Dignity than the Angels themſelves) a vile Hand- 
maid? Hil. Why, ſuppoſe any one ſhould call the Apoſtles 
themſelves N Servants? Lev. I would find Fag- 
gots to burn ſuch a Blaſphemer. Hil. What if any one 
ſhould ſay that famous Apoſtle Paul was unworthy the 
Name of an Apoſtle? Lev. I would have him burnt for a 
Heretick. Hil. And yet Chriſt himſelf, that Teacher who 
cannot be refuted, taught his Apoſtles to ſpeak after this 
manner : When you have done whatſoever is commanded 
, ſay, We are unprofitable Servants, And St. Paul, 
not unmindful of this Command, ſays of himſelf, I am the 
leaſt of all the Apaſtles, and not worthy the Name of an A. 
Poſtle. Lev. Ay, but when godly Men ſay ſuch things of 
themſelves, it is their Modeſty, than which nothing is more 
well- pleaſing to God: But if any body elſe ſhould ſay fuch things 
of them, eſpecially ſuch as are gone to Heaven, it would be 
Blaſphemy. Hl. You have made out the Matter finely : 
then if Eraſinus has ſaid that the adorable Virgin Was a vile 
Handmaid of the Lord's, there is no body but would ſay 
this was impiouſly ſpoken. But inaſmuch as ſhe ſpeaks 
of her ſelf after that manner, it is for her Glory, and fur- 
niſhes' us with an Example of Modeſty ; becauſe as what- 
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any Perſon is, the more 


| Js 
ſeever we are, we are e Grace of God; ſo the greater 
umbly he ought to behave himſelf. 
Lev. J agree with you ſo far. But thoſe Perſons when 
they ſay they correct, intend to corrupt or falfify. But then 
we ought to ſee, whether the Word vilitas anſwers to the 
Greek Word that Luke made uſe of. Hil. For that very pur- 
poſe I made haſte from the Sermon, to conſult the Text. 
Lev. Pray let me hear what you gather'd thence. Hil. The 
Words which Luke, by the Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, 
writ with his holy Fingers, are thus, dn n im Thy n- 
rei qu xn avs; our Eraſinus has tranſlated, Quia re- 
Pewit ad humilitatem ancille ſug. He only adds the Pre- 
poſition, which Luke himſelf did not leave out; which is 
no inelegant Latin, nor is ſuperfluous as to the Senſe. Te- 
rence in Phormio ſpeaks in the ſame form, Reſpice ad me. 
But in the Annotations we find, Luke rather ſaid, aſpice a4 
me, than reſpice ad me. Lev. Why then, is there any Dif- 
ference between reſpicere and aſpicere? Hil. Not very 
much, but there is ſome: He reſpicit, who, turning his 
Head, looks at thoſe things that are behind him; He af 
picit, who fimply looks upon. As in Terence, Phædra looks 
upon Thais coming out of Doors, ſaying, Totus, Parmeno, 
zremo horreoque poſtquam aſpexi hanc. But the Brother 
Cherea ſpeaks thus, Cum huc reſpicio ad Virginem ; for he 
had turned himſelf toward the old Man, and when he had 
done, turned his Body back again to the Maid. But yet 


ſometimes reſþicere is uſed, for to have regard to, or care 


of any thing, either coming on us, or that is preſent : So the 


| Saryrift ules ie 


Reſpicere extreme juſſut ſpatia ultima vite. 


For Death follows us as preſſing upon our Backs, at which 
we look back as often as we think of ir. And Terence lays, 
Reſpice ſenectutem ſuam : Therefore he, that being intent 
upon any thing elſe, does not take care of his Children, is 


ſaid on reſpicere illos: And on the other hand, he that 


throwing off other Cares, turns his Thoughts this way, is 
very elegantly ſaid reſpicere. But God, at one View, fees 
all things paſt, preſent, and to come; but yer in the holy 
Scripture he ſpeaks to us after the manner of Men. He is 
ſaid averſari thoſe whom he rejects, reſpicere thoſe whom 


he beſtows his favour upon, aiter having ſeemed to neglect 


them for ſome time. But Luke had expreſſed this more 
fully, if he had ſaid 27Gazfw; now we read it inifacler*: 
but read which you: will, the Senſe is much the tame; bv. 
„ Ag 1143444 Pur 
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But then the Prepoſition repeated ſeems to be ſuperfluous. 


#1. It is certain the Latius ſpeak in this manner; Acceſſit ad 


me, appulit animum ad ſcribendum. I don't think the Prepo- 
fition is ſuperfluous in this Sentence : For, he may be ſaid reſpi- 
cere, who happens to look back, directing his Sight to no par- 
ticular Object; but when it is expreſſed reſpexir ad me, there 
15 a peculiar Favour of the Perſon's being willing to ſuccour 


this or that Perfon expreſſed. So aſpicimns, things ſometimes 


that come in the way by chance, that we have no certain 
care of, nay, even thoſe things that we have no mind to ſee ; 
But whofoever ad aliquem aſpicit, is in a peculiar manner 
attent to that which he beholds. And then again, aſpicimus, 
we behold many things at once; but not aſpicimus, we have 
regard to many things at once. Therefore, the Holy Spirit 
deſigning to ſignify to us a ſingular Favour toward the Holy 
Virgen, thus expreſſes it by her own Mouth, Quia reſpevit 
ad humilitatem ancille ſug. He turns away his Eyes from 
thoſe that are lifted up, and great in their own Opinions, 
and fixes them upon her who is very low in her own Eyes. 
Nor is it to be doubted, but there were a great many learn- 
ed, mighty, rich, and noble Perſons, who hoped for the 
Meſſiah to come of their Stock: But, God defpifing them, 
turn'd the Eyes of his moſt merciful Favour upon a Virgin 


of an obſcure Character, mean in the World, marry'd to a 


Carpenter, and not enrich'd with any Off-ſpring. Lev. But, 


| I hear nothing all this while of vilitas | vileneſs. } Hil. 


That was the Sycophant's own Word, and none of Eraſinus's. 
Lev. But, perhaps, he uſes the Word vilitas in the Annota- 
tions. Hil. No, not at all. Indeed, upon the Word u, 
he very modeſtly obſerves thus, I intelligas parvitatem, non 


animi virtutem ; ſitque ſenſus, etſi ſim infima ancilla, tamen 


aon eft averſatus me Dominus: That thou mayſt underſtand 
it of Meanneſs, not of the Virtue of the Mind; and the 
Aeaning muſt be, altho I be a very mean Handmaid, yet 
the Lord hath not diſdained me. Lev. If this is true, and ſo 


pious, what is it that theſe wild Aſſes bray at? Hil. Why, 


it is Ignorance of the Latin Tongue that makes them cauſe 
this Diſturbance. Humility, with the Antients, who ſpoke 
molt correctly, did not fignify that Virtue of the Mind that 
is oppoſite to Arrogance, and is call'd Modeſty, but a 
meaner ſort of Condition ; in that ſenſe that we call ignoble 

poor, private, and deſpiſed Perſons, humiles, as if we ſhould 
* humi repentes. And, as when ſpeaking to great Perſo- 
nages, we ſay, We entreat your Highneſs to do me the Fa- 
vour; ſo they, who ſpeaking of themſelves, would extenu- 
ate their own Circumſtances, uſe to ſay, We pray, that 5 
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of your Humanity, you would aſſiſt our humilitatem ¶ low 
eſtate.] For, the A yore Pronouns Primitive carries in 


it oftentimes a fort of Arrogancy: As, I ſay, I will cauſe. 
So that the Maiden two ways very modeſtly both extenuates 


her own Condition, and extols the Munificence of the divine 


Being; not being content to ſtyle her ſelf a Handmaid, but 
alſo a humile one, one of the meaneſt Circumſtances. Ac- 


cording to the old Proverb, There is Difference in Servants ; 


ſo in Maid-Servants, one 'is better than another, as to the 
Dignity of their Office: A Waiting-Gentlewoman is more 


honourable than a Laundry-Maid. Lev. But I wonder that 


Merdardus ſhould not be acquainted with that form of Ex- 
preſſion, ſeeing I my ſelf have often heard the Franciſcans 
thus ſpeaking, mea parvitas [my Meanneſs] gives you 
'Thanks for this noble Entertainment. Hil, Some of them 
would not be out of the way if they ſaid mea pravitas [my 
Naughtineſs.] But, becauſe the Greek Word " TUT«VE@EITU vis 
ſeems to expreſs ſomething more than the Latin Word Mo- 
deſtia, Chriſtians have choſe rather to uſe the Ward Humi- 
litas [Humility,] than Modeſtia [Modeſty,] that is, they 
had rather ſpeak fignificantly than elegantly : For, he is faid 
to be model that thinks moderately of himſelf; arrogating 
nothing to himſelf more than he deſerves. But the Com- 
mendation of mTevogegovrn, [humility,] belongs only to him 
that aſcribes leſs to himſelf than he hath. Lev. But then 
there is danger, while we affect to be modeſt, we happen to 
be vain. Hil. How ſo? Lev. Why, it Paul ſpoke Truth, 
in ſaying, I am not worthy to be called an Apoſtle ; and if 
Mary ſaid truly, that ſhe was a mean Handmaid, that is, one 
of the meaneſt Circumſtances ; then, they run the hazard of 
Lying, who ſet them out in ſo magnificent Titles, Hil, My 
ood Friend, here's no great Danger in that; for, when we 
et out good Men, or Women, with Praiſes, in that we ſpeak 
forth the Goodneſs of God to them ; but when they debaſe 
themſelves, they have an eye to what their own Strength 
and Merits axe, if it were not for the Grace of God. Nor 
is it of neceſſity a Lye, if any one does not lay claim to what 
he has; if he ſpeaks as he thinks, it can at moſt be but a 


ö Miſtake, it can't be called a downright Lye: And God is 
7} pleaſed when we are in this Error. Lev. Paul, who denies 


that he was worthy to be called an Apoſtle, in another place 
ſpeaks very magnificently of himſelf, recounting his Perfor- 
mances ; I have, faith he, laboured more than all, and theſe 
who ſeem to be ſomething have added nothing to me: Where- 
as we don't read the holy Virgin ſaid any thing of this na- 
ture. Hil. But Paul calls theſe Per ſormances his Infirmities, 
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by which the Power of God was manifeſted; and likewiſe, 
calls the mention of them Folly, to which he was compelled 
by the Wickedneſs of ſome falſe Apoſtles, who had render'd 
3 it neceſſary for him to lay claim to his Apoſtolical Authority; 
1 not that he delighted in human Glory, but becauſe it was 
1185 expedient for the Goſpel, the Diſpenſation of which was com- 
x, mitted to him. 'The Virgin had not the ſame reaſon ; ſhe 
had not the Office of preaching the Goſpel committed to 
ber. Beſides, the utmoſt Decency and Modeſty became her, 
as a Woman, as a Virgin, and as the Mother of Feſus. Now 
I come to the Original of this Error. They that do not un- 
derſtand Latin, think Humility ſignifies nothing but a nota- 
ble Modeſty ; when it is often made uſe of as to Place or 
Condition, and not as to any Virtue of the Mind; and ſome- 
times it is ſo apply d to the Mind, as to ſignify that which is 
 blame-worthy. - Lev. What, in the holy Scriptures * Hil. 
Yes, Here's a Place for you in the Epiſtle of Paul to the Co- 
laſſians, Chap. 2. Ver. 18. Let no Man ſeduce you in a vo- 
luntary Humility aud Morſhipping of Angels. Nor is it in 
this place e Taxon, Which is the Word that is in the YVir- 
gin's Song, but e mmuvopegoyvn. The place, I confeſs, has 
ſomething of difficulty in it; but I take that to be the ge- 
nuine Senſe of it, that learned Men have accurately given it: 
Be ye nit of ſo low and abject a Mind, as having once de- 
aicated your ſelves to Chriſt, the only Author of Salvation, 
ro ſnffer your ſelves to be perſuaded to hope for Salvation 
fjrem Angels, whom ſome pretend to have appeared to them. 
Be ye of ſo high a Mind, as that if any Angel who really 
came from Heaven, ſhould preach any other Goſpel than 
that Chriſt hath delivered, let him be accurſed, as a wicked 
Ange), and an Enemy to Chriſt : Much leſs is it fit, that 
you ſhould be of ſuch abject Minds, as to ſuffer your ſelves 
to be led away from Chriſt by their feigned Apparitions. To 
hope for Salvation from Chriſt alone, is Religion; to expect 
ir from Angels, or Saints, is Superitition. Paul therefore 
means, that it is the part of an abject Mind, and not that 
exalted Mind of Chriſt, to ſwerve aſide to the fictitious Ap- 
pal itions of Angels; and it is the part of a mean Mind to be 
led about by every body's Perſuaſion. Here you fee, that 
czTuvqceou.n is uicd in a bad Senſe. Lev. 1 ſee it. Hil. 
Again, in the ſame Chapter, After the Commandments and 
Dettrines of Men, which things have indeed a Shew of Miß 
aom in Will-Worfhip and Humility. Here again, Tan*yoogogvrn 
is uſed in a bad Senſe. Lev. It is plain. Hil. Again, in 
1 Pet. 5. it is uſed for that Virtue which is contrary to 
Pride, 2% T@&T4i0ppoovrny ty ufo mods, for which we read, be 
r | as earns Rae vs clothed 
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L 509 | 
clothed with Humility, And again, in the 24 of Philip pi- 
ans, Ti TemuvogpogUvy dAniAss 1 wo Unmpigorras Eaurav, In 
lowlineſs of Mind let every one efteem another better 
than himfelf. Lev. You have made it out, that ram 
gun is uſed both ways, when the Romans uſe modeſtia only 
by way of Commendation 5 but can you prove that Tamivons 


is uſed for Modeſty? Hil. There is no Abſurdity in ufing of 


it ſo. There is nothing hinders but that we may attribute 


Submiſſion and Lowlineſs, to the Mind: But whether or no 
it be ſo uſed in the holy Scriptures, I cannot tell. Lev. Con- 
fider if St. James uſes it in that Senſe or not, Zames 1. 9, 


10. Let the Brother of low degree rejoice in that he is ex- 


alted, but the rich in that he is made low. Hil. In that 


place it is, & Tamura, not T&muvogpoourn. And if you will 


needs have it that here Humility is taken for Modeſty, it 
follows of conſequence, that we muſt take Exaltation for 
Pride; and then ariſes a twofold Abſurdity. For, as he 
is no modeſt Man that boaſts of his Modeſty, and brags of 
himſelf; ſo alſo he is doubly arrogant that glories in his 
Pride. Lev. What then does the Apoſtle mean? Hi. He 
commands Equality among Chriſtians. The poor Man is ſaid 
to be low, in that he is of a meaner Fortune ; the rich Man 


is faid to be high in the eye of the World, becauſe of the 


Splendor of his Fortune. This rich Man debaſes himſelf 
to the condition of a poor Man, and the poor Man is rai- 
ſed to be equal with the rich Man. They have both of 
them ſomething to glory in ; the one rejoices in his helping 
the Neceſſity of the poor with his Riches ; the other glories 


in the Name of Chriſt, that he has inſpired ſuch a Spirit in- 
to the rich. Lev. But all this while the rich Man enjoys 
the Commendation of his Modeſty too. Hil. Perhaps he 


may; but it does not thence follow, that Tamiven ſignifies 
Modeſty. For, there are ſome Perſons who beſtow a great 
deal upon the poor, that they may gain a good Name a- 
mong Men. But indeed, both of them may be modeſt, if 
they are truly pious : the rich Man, when it is not burden- 


ſome to him, for Chriſt's fake, to be made equal with the 


poor; and the poor Man, that he does not become puffed up 
with the Honour conferred upon him, but, giving Thanks to 
Chriſt, glories in him. It is beyond diſpute, that raising is 
frequently uſed in the holy Scriptures, to fignify that Lowli- 
neſs of MI 8 


all change our vile Bodies, rummu cos. In like manner in 
Pſalms 9. 13. Confider my Trouble, which T ſuffer of thei 
that hate me; Temivear. And again, in Pſalm 1. 18. This 
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p nd, or Dejection, which proceeds from Affliction, or 
 Infirmity. ''Thus Paul, in the 34 to the Philippians, Who - 
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hath comforted me in mine Humility, io ramdoet, that is to 
fay, in Affliction. There are a great many Texts of the like 
kind, too many to be 3 here. Therefore, as 74mw- 
e may be metaphorically expreſſed ramuviggeoroy, that is, of a 
mode{t mind, and not puffed up; ſo it will be no ſtrange 
thing for any one to uſe Tamtivens for Temevogroourn, if we 
ſpeak according to the Scripture Phraſe. But, as for thoſe 
who will have it that Temziv@o; fignifies Modeſty of Mind in 
the Song of the Virgin Mary, and at the ſame time do in 
like manner interpret what we read, Gen. 29. The Lord hath 
locked ufo my Afiliftion, Temeivwnv; Leah does not boaſt 
of her Modeſty; but in that, by reaſon of her Deformity, 
ſhe was leſs pleafing to her Husband, ſhe calls her AMic- 
tion. After the ſame manner in Deuteron. 26. And looked 
on our Afiiftion, aud our Labour, and our Oppreſſi- 
on. Does he not call remeiorr Affliction? Lev. What 
is in their Minds then, who, in the Song of the Virgin, in- 
terpret Teo; Modeſty of Mind. Hil. I can give no Rea- 
ſon for it; but that our Divines negle& the Knowledg of 
Language, and the Study of the Latin Tongue, and the an- 
tient Fathers, who cannot be throughly 22, 147 without 


| theſe Helps: And add to this, tis a hard matter to remove 
Prejudice, when once tis fixed in the Mind. And beſides, 
vou ſee ſome Perſons attribute ſo much to the Maxims of 


Schools, that they will rather reduce the Scripture to them, 
than correct their human Notions by it. Lev. But that is 
more abſurd than what we read of the Lesbian Rule. Hil. 
Bede, the Monk, no very grave Author, whenſoever he de- 
parts from the received Opinions, in relation to the Word 
rameiiowis, makes mention of Pride. But T heophylatt, a Greek 
Writer, who form'd his Notions chiefly from the moſt appro- 
ved Greck Writers, denies that Temzivons is here to be taken 
for a Virtue. But what need is there to have recourſe to Au- 
thority, when the common Opinion of Men rejects that Inter- 
pretation? Hil. You ſay very well; for inaſmuch as Modeſty 
is, as it were, the Perfection and Defendreſs of all Virtues, it 
would be Immodeſty in any one to praiſe himſelf for it. I will 
allow that this Virtue was moſt perfect, and incomparable in 
the holy Virgin (I mean, Chriſt excepted ; ) but in this very 


thing ſhe is the more commendable for Modeſty, in that ſhe 


does not praiſe her ſelf, but acknowledging her own Meanneſs, 
aſcribes the greatneſs of the Myſtery to Divine Mercy. Mary, 
iy they, fer her Modeſty deſerv d to be the Mother of God. 
I will allow this to be true in a ſenſe : but * what Mo- 
deſty is it for the Virgin to ſay this of her ſelf? - Lev. Nay, 
more than that, the very Tenor of the Song declares, _ 
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ſhe ſpeaks of her own Unworthineſs, and therefore thus be- 


: gins: My Soul doth magnify the Lord. But ſhe that ſhall 
1 fi, T deſerve to be the Mother of God for my Modeſty, mag- 
A nifies her ſelf, and not the Lord ; and therefors anon ſhe 
e adds, For behold, from henceforth all Generations all call 
2 me ee Behold ſignifies the thing was ſudden and unex- 
e pected. He does not expect to have the higheſt of Honours, 
n. that does not judge himſelf worthy of any Honour at all. 
n She does not ſay, He hath done to me great things becauſe 
h he judg'd me worthy ; but becauſe he is mighry, and doth 
ſt Hat ſoever he will, and maketh them meet for his Favour 
;, © who are unworthy. Nor is that faid to be a 1 that 
— is obtain'd by Merit; for Horace denies that himſelf was 
d to be call'd happy, in that he was adopted into the number 
3 of Mecenas's Friends. Hil. Why ſo? Lev. Becauſe it was 
t the Effect of Judgment, and not mere Favour : Mæcenas ren- 
* der'd this to him, becauſe he adjudg'd it due to his Merit. 
5 Hil. And to the ſame purpoſe is that which follows: Fur 
f he that is mighty hath done to me great things, and holy is 
2 his Name : She has ſaid Holy inſtead of glorious. By how 
t much we arrogate to our own Merits, by ſo much we detract 


2 from the Glory of the Divine Being: For as St. Paul ſays, His 
Power is made perfect in our Weakneſs, And immediately, 
f£ in the ſame Verſe, He hath depoſed the mighty from their 
Seats, and exalted the Men of low degree: Not memôgesras, 


5 but uss, 7. e. that he may oppoſe the deſpiſed in the 
. Eye of the World to Men of Power. The Sequel explains 
* this Verſe after the manner of the Prophet's ſpeaking. The 


4 hungry hath he filled with good things, but the rich hath he 
2 ſent empty away, Thoſe who juſt now were call'd Men of 
N low degree, here are call'd hungry, that is, poor; theſe who 
a in one place are called zz/ghry, are here called rich Men. 


4 In the next Verſe there is' mention made of Mercy, diffuſing 
— it ſelf thro all the Nations of the World. In the laſt Verſe 
y | ſhe makes mention of her Confidence in God's Promiſes, 4s 
t he hath ſpoken, &c. Throughout the whole Song there is a 
l ſetting forth the Glory, that is, the Power, the Goodneſs 
n and Truth of God: There is no mention at all made of 
y Merits. Lev. But as Pride commonly accompanies Power 
2 and Riches, ſo Poverty teaches Modeſty. Hil. I don't deny 
>, that it ſometimes ſo falls out; but you may oftentimes ſee 


3 3 that are very proud: If you deny that, I ſhall in- 
tance to you the many Merdards that there are in the World. 


But for once, ſuppoſe I allow it, tho it is not always fo. 
„ be Queſtion is not here, what fort of Perſon the moſt holy 
t 1 Mother of Chriſt was, but what ſhe ſays of her ſelf in this 


Song. 
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Song. Lev. I admire at the Obſtinacy of thoſe Perſons, 
who have been ſo often refuted, and laugh'd at for their 
Folly ; and that they are not brought to a Recantation: 
Hil. How often have they been told, that Declamation is the 

treating on a fictitious Theme, wont to be made uſe of to 
| þ & 1 7 the Faculty of ſpeaking? and yet their Sermons are 
nothing elſe but Declamations. How often have they been 
told, that he is a Batchelor that has no Wife, tho he. keep 
fix hundred Concubines? and yet they will have it, that Ce- 
libacy is only Continency and Chaſtity. , It is the ſame as to 
Humility, and a great many other things. Lev. Whence 


rcceeds this obſtinate Stupidity ? - Hil. I anſwer you, I fay, 


it proceeds from the Merdards that ane in the World : They 
never would be at the pains to learn when they were young; 
nor have they any Books nor Opportunity to learn; and if 
they have wherewithal to furniſh themſelves with LEAD, 


they had rather lay it out upon their Bellies. They think 


the Sanctity of their Garment is ehough in conſcience, to 
gain them a Reputation for Piety and Learning. And, in 
the laſt place, they think it is ſome part of Religion to 
know as little Latin as St. Francis did himſelf Lev. In 
truth, I know a great many that are like their Patron in 
that, who ſay capero for Galerus, and as I think Veſtimenta 
for Veſtes. But St. Francis always refus'd the Honour of a 
Presbyter ; and fo I think St. Benedift and Dominic did 
likewiſe. But now-a-days they, with their Veſtimenta at 
their Arſe, won't refuſe a Cardinal's Hat, if it be offer'd 
them. Hi]. A Cardinal's Hat, ſay you? no, nor a tripple 
Crown neither. And thoſe humble Sons of poor St. Francis, 
will put forth their Slippers to be kiſs'd by the greateſt 
Monarchs in the World. Lev. And then if you ſhould uſe 
the Term Vilitas to em, it would be an unpardonable Crime. 
Hil. Unpardonable indeed, if by Vile you mean that which 
is of ſmall account among Men, or ſeems contemptible to it 
ſelf. But what need is there to make an excuſe for that 
which was not ſaid? Lev. But was not Merdardus aſham'd 
to tell that Lye, and at Church too, and in one of the moſt 
famous ones, and in the hearing of a great Aſſembly of 
Monarchs, a great many learned Men, that had read over 
Eraſmus's Writings? Hil. Aſham'd, ſay you? no, the Buf- 
foon thought he deſerv'd the Laurel for it; for this is the 
fourth Vow of the Merdardians, that they obſerve more 
reiigioully than the other three, Not to be aſham'd of any 


thing. Lev. There are indeed a great many that are very. 


ſtudious of that. IIil. But this was not a fingle Lye neither; 
for in the firſt place, the Song of Mary, as Luke wrote it, 
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rem ains untouch d. How can he be ſaid to correct any thing, 


that makes no alteration in it? And then the Word Humi- 
litas is not alter'd, nor is there any mention made of Ylitas: 


And in the laſt place, he does not correct the Song, who 


tranſlates faithfully what Luke wrote, but only explains it. 


Lev. I perceive a threefold Lye, very like ſuch a Buffoon. 


Hil. But hold, you have not heard the greateſt Piece of Im- 
E yet. Lev. What, have you any more then? Hii. 

e exclaimed againſt that Aſs as the Head, Author, and 
Ringleader of all the Tumults that are in the Chriſtian 
World. Lev. Say you ſo? Hil. And that it is to be 


charged upon him, that the Church is torn in pieces by ſo 


many Sectaries, that the Clergy are deſpoil'd of their Tithes, 
thar the Biſhops are ſet light by, and the ſacred Authority 
of the Pope himſelf is every where diſregarded ; that Plow- 
men play the part of the old gigantic Race. Lev. Does he 
ſay theſe things publickly ? Hi. Publickly ? ay, and makes 


a mighty clamouring too. Lev. But they are quite of ano- 


ther mind, that have attentively read over the Writings of 


Eraſmus. A great many of them will acknowledg, that 


they have from his Performances collected the Seeds of true 
Piety. And this Fire that has been kindled by the Monks, 
is gotten to that height, that all the Endeavours they uſe 
to put it out, are but juſt as if you ſhould pour Oil into a 
Fire. Hil. You ſee ed an evil Beaſt the Belly is. Lev. 
You have hit the nail on the head. It is indeed for the 
Intereſt of ſuch Fellows, that there be a great deal of Su- 


E in the Chriſtian World, and but a very little true 


eligion. But what ſaid the Auditory? could they bear to 
hear ſuch an Aſs bray in the Pulpit ? Hil. Some wonder d 
what was come to the Man. Thoſe that were of a cholerick 
Temper, went out of the Church murmuring, laying, We 
came to hear the Praiſes of the holy Virgin ſet forth, and 
this drunken Pellow is. vomiting out his mere Calumnies 
upon us. And there were a great many Women preſent. 


Lev. This Sex us'd to be mighty Admirers of this Order 


of Men. Hil. You ſay right: But the Women perceiv'd 
what ſort of a Fellow he was, And ſome that were Women 
of reading were uneaſy, and ſome hifſed him. Lev. But 


an Aſs does not mind hiſſing ; ſuch a railing Fellow ought to 


have been pelted out of his Pulpit with rotten Eggs and 
Brick-bats, Hil. There were ſome that thought he deſerv'd 


it, and would have done it, had it not been for reſpect to 


the place. Lev. The Reverence of a place ought not to 
prote& ſuch as profane it by their Impiety : As he that 
within the Verge of the Church murders a Man, it is not 

EE meet 
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meet the Church ſhould be a Sanctuary to him; ſo in like 
manner, he that in ſacred Diſcourſes abuſes, not only Peo- 
ples Patience, but alſo the Sanctity of the Place, ought not 
to be ſkreen'd by the Place, that he has by his Temerity 
profaned. He was commended by the Antients, that would 
not permit any Perſon to be Conſul, who had not been a 
Senator : So it is not meet that he ſhould be a Clergyman, 

that knows not how to preach a Sermon. Hil. Folks are 
afraid of the Biſhops Thunder-bolts, & quis inſtigante 
Diabolo, &c. You know the Law. Lev. The Biſhops 
ought rather to level their 'Thunder-bolts at ſuch Railers. 

Hil. They themſelves are afraid of theſe Fellows. Lev. 
Who are they afraid of? Hil. Why, of theſe bawling Fel- 
lows. Lev. Why ſo? Hil. Becauſe they are bawling Fel- 

lows. Lev. The Apoſtles were not afraid of the Menaces 

of Kings and Rulers; and are they afraid of a fingle Beg- | 
1 Hol. For that very reaſon they are the more to be 
fear d, becauſe they are Beggars; they have nothing to | 
Joſe, but they have Tongues to hurt: Go but to a Waſps | 
or a Hornets Neſt, and do but touch one of them with your 
Finger ; and if you come off well, come to me again, and 
then call the Biſhops Drones, that are afraid of irritating 
one of theſe Beggars. Do not the moſt powerful Monarchs 
of the Chriſtian World revere the Pope ; nay, and perhaps - 

are afraid of him too? Lev. That's no wonder, inaſmuch as 
he is the Vicar of Chriſt. Hil. Well; but it is reported of 
Pope Alexander the fixth, who was no Fool, nor Blockhead 
neither, that he us'd to ſay, He had rather offend one of the 
greateſt Monarchs, than the leaſt Brother of the Order of 

Mendicants. Lev. Well, let's not meddle with Popes : But 

when the Princes that were at Ausburg heard it, aid they not 
puni ſh him for it? Hil. They vereplhighty provok d at him, 

but eſpecially King Ferdinand, and his Siſter Mary, the Orna- 
ment of her Sex in this Age, and Bernard Cardinal of Trent, 
and Balthafar Biſhop of Conſtance ; and this Preacher was. 
ſeverely chid, but by no body more feverely, than by John 

Faber Biſhop of Vienna. Lev. What ſignifies chiding ? an 

Aſs minds nothing but a Cudgel. #11. Eſpecially if you give 

- him Belly-timber. But what ſhould Princes trouble their 
heads about ſuch a filly Fellow as he for? they had things 
of far greater conſequence to mind. Lev. They ſhould at 
leaſt have filenced him from preaching, and taken away his 
Penſion. Hil. But the cunning Rogue had put off the ſpitting 
his Venom, till juſt at the breaking up of the Diet, and they 

were juſt going away. Lev. They by the Devil goes away 
fo, leaving a Stink behind him. Hi. He was 2 by 

OF | Ling 


profeſs the Goſpel. 
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King Ferdinand, but was in very good caſe, as to his Corps 3 
for the Chiding he met with did not make him abate of his 


Fleſh. It is reported of St. Francis, that he preach'd a 
Sermon to his Siſters the Birds; but he ſeems only fit to 
preach to his Brethren the Aﬀes, and Hogs. Lev. But 
whither went he, when he had done? Hl. Whither ſhould 
he 55 but to his Cell? where he was receiv'd with Applauſe 
by his Comrades, for having ated his part ſo bravely and 
ſucceſsfully ; and when they got over their Cups, inſtead of 
Jo triumphe, they ſung Te Deum. Lev. This Merdardus 
deſerves to wear his Rope about his Neck, rather than his 
Waiſt. But what can we wiſh bad enough to that fooliſh 
Society, that maintains ſuch Cattle as this is? A. You can 
ſcarce, think of any thing to wiſh them worſe, than what 
they bring upon themſelves ;- for by ſuch Doings as theſe 
eſpecially, they make themſelves odious to all good Men, and 
bring themſelves into Contempt more effectually than an E- 
nemy can do. But it is not a chriſtian Spirit to wiſh ill to 
any one; but we ought rather to wiſh, -that the moſt mer- 
ciful Creator and Reformer of all things, who made Nebu- 


chadneasar an Ox of a Man, and again turned him from an 


Ox to a Man; and gave the Tongue of a Man to Salaam's 


Aſs ; would amend all who are like this Merdardus, and 


give them Underſtanding and Utterance becoming Men that 
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The Lover of Glory. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Philodoxus ſhews the way to true Glory, and a good Name. 
(..) That a Man ſhould Iabour to be really ſuch a one as 
he would be accounted. (2.) That he ſhould endeavour to 
imitate famous Men, who nevertheleſs have been accuſed 
of various Crimes. Cato the Elder was accuſed forty 
times. (3.) That he ſhould take care not to overdo things. 
(4:) That he be of an eaſy bearing Temper in relation to 


\ other Perſons Manners, winking at ſmall Fuults. (F.) 


' Not obſtinate and fond of his 6wn Opinion. (6.) 
| That he ſhould be courteous, &c. It is impoſſible to pleaſe 
every one. (7-) That as much as in him lies, he ſhould 
deſerve well of all. This is to be effefted, partly by good 
Offices, and partly by Beneficence, Some Perſons have 
naturally this Felicity, that whatſoever they do pleaſes. 
(8.) Courteſy and engaging Carriage gains Reſpeft. (9.) 
Inconſtancy is to be avoided. ( 10.) We muſt deviate but 
little from Nature, but not at all from that which is honeſt. 
(II.) The Cuſtoms of Men and Nations are to be 0b- 


ervd. (12, If | we are under a neceſſity to do any | 
thing that will neceſſarily diſpleaſe, ler it appear that it was | 
our Wil to have done otherwiſe. (13.) Let us always | 
do that which is juſt and honeſt. (14.) The Tongue is | 
the Cauſe why many Perſons are envy'd. How we ought | 


to commend or diſcommend. '(15.) To write Books on an 


uncommon Subject, and to do it with Accuracy, is an Inlet 
to a good Reputation. (16.) Envy, when it begins firſt to 


riſe, muſt be overcome by good Offices. 
PHILODOXUS, SYMBULUS. 


Phi. Promiſe my ſelf Happineſs, that I have met with 
you, Symbulusm Sym. I wiſh, Philodoxns, it were 

in my power to make you happy in any thing. Phi. What 
can be more felicitous, than for God to meet a Man ? = : 

| Eo Indeed. | 
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Indeed I ſhould account that much more lucky than the Flight 
of a thouſand Night-Owls ; but what God is it you mean? 


Phi. Why, tis your ſelf I mean, Smbulus. Sym. What 


me! Phi. Even your ſelf. Sym. I always thought, that 
thoſe Gods that did their Buſineſs backwards, were not 
worth a ſtraw. Phi. If the Proverb be true, That he is a 
God that helps a Man, then you are a God to me. Sym. I 
leave the Proverb to be made out by other People; but as 
for me, I would do any Service I can to my Friend with all 

y heart. Phi, Well, Symbulus, don't be in pain, I an't 
about to borrow any Money of you: Counſel is a facred 
thing, only give me your Aſſiſtance with that. Sym. That 
is only demanding what is your own, fince this Office ought 
to be mutual among Friends, as indeed ſhould every thing 
elſe. But what is it you want my Counſel in? hi. I am 
weary of living in Obſcurity, I have a great mind to become 
famous ; prithee tell me how I may become ſo. Sym. O, 
here's a ſhort. way for you; imitate Eroſtratus, who ſer 
Diana's Temple on fire; or Zoilus, who carped at Ho- 
mer; or do ſome memorable Villany or other; and then 
you will be as famous as Cecrops or Nero. Phi. They 
that like it, may get themſelves a Name by Impiety ; 1 
am ambitious of a good Name. Sm. Then be ſuch a 
one in Fagt, as you would be in Name. Phi. But a great 
many Perſons have been virtuous, that were never fa- 
mous. Syzz, I queſtion that; but however, if it be as you 
fay, Virtue is a ſufficient Reward to it ſelf. Phi. You ſpeak 
very true, and much like a Philoſopher. But for all that, as 
Times go, in my Opinion, Glory is the chief Reward be- 
longing to Virtue, which delights to be known, as the Sun 
does to ſhine ; for this very Reaſon, that it may E 

t many, and draw them to an Imitation of it ſelf. An 


| then laſtly, I don't fee how Parents can leave a fairer Fortune 


to their Children, than the immortal Memory of a good 
Name. Sym. Then, as I underſtand you, you would wo 
Glory gotten by Virtue, Phz. That's the very thing. Sym. 
Then ſet before you, for Imitation, the Men that have been 
celebrated by the Pens of all Men, ſuch as Ari ſtidęs, Pho- 


cion, Socrates, Epaminondas, Sipio Africanus, Cato Se- 


nior and Cato of Utica, and Marcus Brutus, and the like; 
who both by War and Peace ſtudied to deſerye as well as 
poſſible of the Common: Wealth. This is the fertile Field 
of Glory. Phi. But among thoſe famous Men, Ariſtides 
ſuffer d Baniſhment for ten Years, Phocion and Socrates 
drank Poiſor, Epaminondas was accus d of Treaſon, and ſe 


l 3 plead 


Was Scipio; Cato the Elder being accus'd was oblig'd to a 
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lead forty times in his ewn Defence, Cato of Utica kill'd 
Pienſelf, and ſo did Brutus. But I would have Glory with- 
out Envy. Sym. Ay, but that is more than Jupiter granted 
even to Hercules himſelf ; for after he had tamed 4 many 
Monſters, laſt of all he had Hy4ra to engage with; and that 
was the longeſt Engagement of em all. Phi. I would ne- 
ver envy Hercules the Glories of his Labours, I only ac- 


count them happy Men that obtain a good Name, not ſul- 


lied with Envy. Sym. I perceive you'd have a pleaſant 
Life, and for that reaſon are afraid of Envy ; nor are you in 
the wrong, for that is one of the worſt of Monſters. Phi. 
It is ſo. Sm. Then live a private Life. Phi. But that is 
to be dead, and not to live. Sym. I underſtand what you 
would be at ; you would walk in the Sun, and have no Sha- 
dow. Phi, That's impoſſible. ' Sym. And fo it is equally 
impoſſible to obtain Glory, and be free from Envy ; Glory 


accompanies Well-doing, and ſo does Envy Glory. Phi. 
But the old Comedian tells us, that Glory may be without 


Envy, ſaying, Ea ut facillime ſine invidia laudem invenias 
et amicos fares. Sym. If you will be content with that 
Praiſe, which young Pamphilns gain'd by Obſequiouſneſs 
and Agreeableneſs of Humour, you may from the ſame 
place fetch the Method of obtaining what you deſire ſo 
earneſtly. Remember in every thing, Ne quid nimis, [not 
to overdo any thing] but 15 Mediocriter omnia, Tall things 
with Moderation] be eaſy in bearing with the manners of 
dther Perſons, taking no notice of ſmall Faults ; and do not 
be obſtinate and tenacious of your own Opinion, but be 
conformable to the Tempers of others ; don't contradi& any 
one, but be obliging to all. Phi. Many Perſons have a 
mighty Affection for Youth, and fo it is no hard matter to 
obtain ſuch Praiſe as that. That which I would have is a 
certain Gloriouſneſs of Name, that ſhould ring all the 
World over, that ſhould increaſe in Illuſtriouſneſs, as I do 
in Age, and be moſt renowned after my Death. Sym. I 
commend the Greatneſs of your Mind, Philodoxns ; but if 
you are ambitious of a Glory that proceeds from Virtue, it 
is the chiefeſt Virtue to be regardleſs of Glory, and the 
higheft Commendation not to aſpire after Praiſe, which 
follows them moſt that endeavour to ſhun it. Therefore 
you ought to take care, left the more firenuouſly you purſue 
it, the more you be fruſtrated of it. Phi. I am not an in- 
ſenſible Stoic, I am ſubject to human Affections. Sym. If 
you acknowledg your ſelf to be a Man, and don't refuſe to 
ſubmit to thofe things that are human, why do you purſue 
+ thoſe things which are denied, even to God himſelf 2 - you 
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know that Saying of Zheocrirus, that was as truly as it was 
wittily ſaid, Zovem nec pluvium, nec ſerenum, placere om- 
nibus ; That Jupiter does not pleaſe all Men, either when 
he ſends Rain or fair Weather. Phi. . Perhaps there is no 
Fire, but there is ſome Smoke; but yet there. are ſome 
things that are without Smoke. Altho it be impoſſible for 
a Man to obtain a Glory, that ſhall not be obſcured with 
ſome Cloud or other of Ill-will ; yet I believe there are 
ſome Methods to be taken, that there ſhall be but very lit- 
_ tle of Enmity mixed with it. Sym. Shall I tell you what 
thoſe Metheds are? Phi. I ſhould be very glad to know 
them. Sym. Shew your Virtue but ſparingly, and you ſhall 
be the leſs troubled with Envy. Phi. But Glory is no 
Glory, unleſs it be notable. Sm. Well, I'll tell you a ſure 
way : „Do ſome noble Exploit, and die; and then yeu ſhall 
be renowned without Envy, as the Codri, the Iphigenti, the 
Decii and Curtii were. | 5 


Paſcitur in vivis livor, poſt fata quieſcit. * 
Envy is maintain'd among the Living, but ceaſes 7 
after Death. : "ll 


Phi. Indeed, to confeſs ingenuouſly, I would leave the 
Inheritance of a good Name to my Children and Grandchil- 
dren ; but I would have ſome Enjoyment of it my ſelf while 
I am alive. Sm. Well, come, I won't keep you any lon- 
ger in ſuſpenſe. The ſureſt way to obtain an illuſtriou IE; 

Name, is to deſerve well, as well in a private Capacity, o "th 
every particular Perſon, as in a publick Capacity, af; the | 
whole Community ; and that is to be done partly by good 

Offices, and partly by Bounty : But Bounty is ſo to be mo- 
derated, as not to be obliged to take away torcibly from one, 
what you beſtow upon another ; for from ſuch Bounty as * 
this, there ariſes more ill Will from the good, than good | 
Will from the bad. And beſides, to be commended by the 
bad, is rather an Infamy than a Reputation. Moreover, 
the Fountain of Bounty will be drawn dry by frequent Do- 1 
nations: But that Bounty that conſiſts in good Offices has no 8 
Bottom ; the more it is drawn, the more it ſprings : But 9 

there are a great many things that mitigate Envy, and il- 8 

Ines Glory ; which no body can give to himſelf, but they - A 
happen purely from the Bounty of God himſelf. 8 
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But no Man can beſtow upon himſelf Comelineſs of Perſon. 
Nobility carries along with it much of Dignity, but this is the 
Gift of Fortune. The ſame Opinion we ought to have of 
Riches, which being juſtly gotten by Grandfathers or Great- 
Grandfathers, deſcend to us by Inheritance. Nor can any 
one beſtow this upon himſelf. - Of the ſame kind are quick- 
neſs of Wit, a Grace in Speaking, Pleaſantneſs and Cour- 
teouſneſs, that is not acquired, but in-bred ; and in the laſt 
place, a certain interna] Beauty and Felicity; the Effect of 
which we ſee daily in a great many, but can give no reaſon 
of it: ſo that we often ſee the ſame things to be ſaid and 
done by different Perſons, and he that ated and ſaid the 
worſt obtain'd Favour, when he who did and ſaid beſt, in- 
ſtead of Thanks, gain'd ill Will. The Antients indeed aſcri- 
bed this Effect to Mens Genius; for they ſaid that every one 
was fortunate in that which he was born to; and, on the o- 
ther hand, whatſoever any one attempted againſt the Grain, 
and the Conſent of his Genius, would never ſucceed. Phi. 
Then here is no room for Advice in this Caſe. Sym. Very 
little: But yet Perſons of Penetration do diſcover in Chil- 
dren and Youth ſome ſecret Marks, by which they can con- 
jecture what Studies, what ſort of Life, and what Actions 
they are fitted for. So alſo as to thoſe things that are good, 
there is a certain ſecret Inſtinct of Nature in us, that we 
have an Averſion for ſome things, without any apparent 
Cauſe, and are carried on with a wonderful Propenſity to 
others. Hence it is that one is an expert Soldier, another a 
ood Politician, and another, you would ſay, was born to be 
a Student. And in theſe things too, there is an admirable 
variety, as great as is the diverfity of Employments. Na- 
ture has framed one for a General, another for a good com- 
mon Soldier; and where Nature has been moſt bountiful, 
there the fame Perſon may be fit to command or obey, as 
Homer ſays. 80 likewiſe in civil A fairs, one is a good 
Counſellor ; another a good Barriſter ; another is made for 
an Ambaſſador, and performs that Office with great Succeſs. 
What need is there to mention the variety of Inclinations ? 
There are ſome who are ſo ſtrongly inclined to a monaſtick 
Life, and yet not every one — . 6] but to this or that par- 
ticular Order, that they take no pleaſure of their Lives if 
they do not attain it; when on the other hand, others have 
Jo ſtrong an Averfion for that ſort of Life, that they had ra- 
ther die than be made Monks: Nor is this becauſe they 
hate that way of living, or can give any reaſon for it, but by 
ſome ſecret inſtinct in Nature. Phi. As you ſay, I have of- 
ten found many ſuch Inſtances, and have admired at them. 
7 | | Sm. 
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Sym. In theſe Gifts that Nature liberally beſtows upon ys, 
a Perſon ſhall be much leſs liable to Envy, if a Man be not 
proud and oftentatious. Beauty, Nobility, Wealth, Elo- 
quence, appear the moſt lovely in thoſe Perſons that ſeem 
not to know they are endow'd with them. Courteſy and 
Modeſty do no way leflen theſe Advantages ; but as th 
add a Grace to them, ſo they drive away "A And this 
Courteſy and ſweetneſs of Temper ought to go along with 
all the Actions of our Lives, unleſs it be contrary to our Na- 
ture; for, in my Opinion, Xenocrates would have attempted 
in vain that which Socrates and Diogenes ſucceeded in; Cato 
the Cenſor would in vain have endeavour'd after that which 
gain d Lælius ſo much good Will. Yet Demea in Terence being 
alter'd ſo on a ſudden, is a ſufficient Inſtance of what Efficacy 
it is in gaining good Will, to ſuit our ſelves with Perſons In- 
clinations and Humours : but as often as Men deviate from 
Right, they degenerate from true Glory to the temporary 
Favour of Man ; but that Glory only is laſting, which is 
founded upon Honeſty, and comes from the Judgment of 
Reaſon : For the Affections make their temporary Efforts, 
and when they have once ſpent themſelves, we begin to hate 
what before we loved vehemently, and hiſs what before we 
| clapp'd, and condemn what we before commended : But tho 
the Diſpoſition can't be wholly alter'd, yet it may in part be 
corrected. Phi. I want to hear what you aim at. Sym. 
He that is of a complaiſant Temper, ought to be careful, leſt 
while he labours to ingratiate himſelf with all Perſons, he 
deviates from Honeſty : and leſt, while he endeavours to ac- 
commodate himſelf to all Company, he changes his Shape 
ſo often, that none can tell what to make of him. Phi. I 
know a great many ſuch ſlippery Blades, at whoſe Vanity 
one cannot forbear bluſhing. Sym. But then again, they 
who are of a rugged Temper ought to endeavour ſo to ace 
Courteſy, as that what they do may not ſeem to be coun- 
terfeit; or by ever and anon falling into their natural Pro- 
penſity, inſtead of Commendation get a double Diſgrace, 
firſt for acting rigidly, and then for being inconſiſtent with | 
themſelves. For,Conſtancy has fo great an Efficacy, that | 
they who are naturally of a bad Temper, are the eafier 'B 
borne with for this Reaſon, becauſe they always, a& like 9 
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2 things that have been well acted become diſpleaſing: And 

3 beſides, that which is done under a Colour, can't be kept in 
always conceal'd ; it will come out one time or other, and 3 
whenever it does, all the gay Appearance drops off, and be- 
comes a mere Jeſt. Phi, If I take in W —_— 
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would have one depart as little as may be from Nature, but 
not at all from Integrity; (that which is honeſt is honoura- 
ble.) Sym. You are right; and beſides, you know very 
well, that whatſoever grows famous on a ſudden, lies ex- 
pay to Envy. And thence comes the odious Name of an 
Ipſtart, call'd by the Greeks remdt⁰res; and by the Romans, 
Novus homo; and by both, Terre filiz, [Sons of the Earth] 
and Cælo 4elap/i [dropt out of the Clouds.] But that Re- 
utation that ſprings up gently, and grows gradually, as on 
We one fide it is leſs liable to Envy, ſo on the other it is 
commonly more durable; as the witty Poet Horace intimates, 
Jaying, Creſcit occulto velut arbor æ vo fama Marcelli, Marcel. 
tss's Fame grows inſenfibly like a Tree: ] So that if you would 
obtain Glory that is true, laſting, and as little as may be ob- 
noxious to Envy, mind what Socratesſays, that it > a hap- 
pens that they who make the moſt haſte at firſt ſetting out, 
come lateſt to their Fourney's end. Phi. But the Life of 
Man is very ſhort. Sym. For that reaſon we ſhould uſe Ex- 
edition towards good Deeds, and not Glory ; and that will 
llow neceſſarily of its own accord: For I 2 what you 
enquire after, is not how you may live long; for that is in 
the Breaſt of the Deſtinies, who draw out and cut off the 
Thread of Life at their pleaſure. Phi. I wiſh you could do 
that too. Sym. O Philodoxus ! God has never been ſo 
bountiful as to give all to one Man: what one wants in 
Years, is often made up in Honour, There are indeed 
ſome, but thoſe very few, to whom he is ſo bountiful, that 
while they are alive-and as it were in being, they enjoy the 
Fruits of Poſterity ; tho they are but few that the juſt God 
loves. Perhaps ſome of a diyine Deſcent have attain'd this; 
but this Felicity does not fall under our Conſideration. Phi. 
I have often admired whether it is by the malignity of 
Nature or Fortune, that no Conveniences happen to Man- 
kind, without being allay'd with ſome Inconvemence. Sym. 
My Friend, what then have we to do, but as we are of 
human Race; to endeavour to bear our human Condition 
with a contented Mind? And it will not a little conduce to 
moderate Envy, if you do but look thorowly into the Diſpo- 
fitions of Nations, of bodies of Men, and ſingle Perſons ; as 
they do who make it their bufineſs to tame and feed Beaſts ; 
for ſuch Perſons make it their chief Study to find out by 
what things the Animal is made fierce, or becomes tame, 
I don't. at preſent ſpeak of the difference between a Bird 
and a four-footed Beaſt, between a Serpent and a Fiſh; ot 
between the Eagle and the Vulture, between the Ele- 
phant and the Horſe, between the Dolphin and the Porpoiſe, 
W 


Lai) - 
between a Viper and an Aſp; but of the innumerable variety 
that is between all kinds of Animals. Phi. I would fain 
hear what you drive at. Sm. All Dogs are contain'd under 
one Species, but this Spectes is diverſify'd into innumerable 
Forms, ſo that you would ſay they were ſo many diſtin 
Genus's, rather than one Species : For in the ſame Species, 
what a great variety is there of Manners and Tempers ? 
Phi. A very great one indeed! Sm. That which is ſaid of 
Dogs, you may underſtand of all other living Creatures ; but 
it is not viſible in any other Creature ſo much as in Horſes. 
Phi. Tis true: But what do you mean by all this? Sym. 


Whatſoever variety there is in the different kinds pr forms 


of living Creatures, or in Individuals, ſuppoſe the ſame 
to be in Man: among them you will find Wolves of va- 
rious kinds, Dogs in an uſpeakable variety, Elephants, Ca- 
mels, Aſſes, Lions, Sheep, Vipers, Apes, Dragons, Eagles, 
Vultures, Oſtriches, Swallows; and what not? Phi. But 
what of all that? Sym. There is no living Creature ſo 
fierce, but, being manag'd by Art, it may be made uſeful, 
or at leaſt not hurtful. Phi. I can't for my life ſee what 


you drive at, Sym. There is a difference between a SY. 


niard, an Tralian, a German, a Frenchman, and an Engliſb- 
man. Phi. There is ſo. Sym. Beſides, there is in every 
ſingle Man of theſe ſeveral Nations, a certain Temper pecu- 


liar to himſelf. Phi. I confeſs it. Sym. If you ſhall nicely 


obſerve this variety, and accommodate your ſelf to each of 
their Manners, you will eafily bring it about, that they will 
either all be your Friends, or at leaſt that none of them will 
be your Enemies. Phi. What, would you have me to be 
a Polypus; where is Honeſty and Sincerity in the mean time? 
Sym. There is in all common Affairs a certain Obſequiouſ- 


neſs that does in no wiſe intrench upon Honeſty; as for in- 


ſtance: In Italy Men kiſs one another, which would be 


look'd upon very abſurd to do in Germany ; but inſtead of 
that, they give you their right Hand. Again, in England 


it is*the cuſtom for Men to kiſs the Women, even at Church: 
but if you ſhould do this in Faly, it would be accounted a 

high Crime. Again, it is accounted a piece of Civility to 
give the Cup to one that comes in when you are at Dinner; 
* in France it is look'd upon as an Affront. In theſe and 
the like Caſes Perſons may be complaiſant, without any de- 
triment to Honeſty, Phi. But it is a very hard matter to 
be acquainted with the Manners and Tempers of every Man 
of all Nations. Sym. Tis true, Philodowns : But if you 
would obtain a conſiderable Reputation, and that by Virtue, 
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Virtue is converſant in Difficulties, as old He/704 taught be- 


fore the Peripateticks ; and therefore if you have a mind to eat 


Hony, you muſt becontent to bear with the trouble of Bees. 
Phi. I know that, and remember it very well ; but that we 
are in queſt of, is, how to moderate Envy. Sym. 'Fhen 
do your endeavour that in the Camp you rather chuſe to be 
a common Soldier than a General, and in ſuch a War as is 
againſt Enemies who are Foreigners, rather than 'your Fel- 
low-Citizens and Countrymen. In Government rather chuſe 
thoſe Offices which are popular and ingratiating ; as to de- 


fend is more popular than to accuſe, to honour than to puniſh. 


But if any Caſe happen, as it ſometimes neceffarily will, that 
is troubleſom in its Nature, if you can't avoid acting in 


it, make it as eaſy as you can by Moderation. Phi. 


How muſt that be done? Sm. Suppoſe you are a Judge, 


or an Arbitrator, 4 muſt bear ſomething hard upon one 


Party or another; but be ſure to manage the Matter with fo 
much Equity, that, if it be poſſible, he that you give the 
Cauſe againſt, may give you thanks. Phi. How muſt that 
he manag'd? Sym. Suppoſe the Action be to be laid for 
Theft or Sacrilege ; if it be in your Power, mitigate it, and 
ler it be laid for a Treſpaſs ; — by this means you may eaſe 


the Defendant, and do no Injury to the Plaintiff. In ſhort, 


moderate every Cauſe ſo, that without injuring the Plaintiff, 


you may ſeem to act juſtly to the Defendant; and laſtly, make 


the condemn'd Perſon's Sentence as eaſy as may be. And all 
the while take care to avoid ſurly Looks, or ſour or moroſe 
Words; for they often are the Cauſe that ſome Perſons 


will owe you more ill Will for doing them a Courteſy, than 


others ſhall for denying them one. Sometimes you ought 
to admoniſh a Friend; but if there is no hopes of his being 
the better by it, it is better to be filent. If it be a weighty 
Caſe, and there be any hope of doing good, then it is of 
great moment what the Admonition is; Br jr often falls out 
that Admonition being either unhandſom or unſeaſonable, ew 


aſperates the Diſeaſe, and makes a Friend an Enemy. But 


this Dexterity is moſt neceſſary if you admoniſh a Prince, 
for ſometimes it falls out, that their Hymours muſt be con- 
tradicted; and if it be done pleaſantly and wittily, afterwards 
they that contradicted have greater Thanks given them, 
than they that ſoothed them: For that which is grateful to 
the Paſſion is of ſhort Continuance, but what is done with 
Reaſon, is approved always; for the far greater part of ill 
Will ariſes from the unrulineſs of the Tongue. How much 
Miſchief does ſometimes a fingle Word bring upon ſome Per- 
ſons ? how many has an ill-timed Jeſt brought to _ 
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Therefore when you commend any Perſon, let it be thoſe 
that are worthy, and ſparingly ; but be more ſparing in re- 
flecting on any one if you do reflect at all. And then again, 
you muſt avoid Talkativeneſs, for it is a very hard matter to 
talk much, and to the purpoſe. Phi. I agree to all theſe 
things ; but, in my opinion, the chief way of making one's 
Name famous, is to write Books, Sym. You ſay very right, 
it is, were it not that there are ſo many Authors: But if you 
are for doing it that way, take care you write with a great 
deal of Exactneſs, rather than much; and in the firſt place 
chuſe ſome Argument that is not common, that has — 
touch'd on by but very few, and ſuch a one that is not of an 
invidious Nature: and beſtow 2 it all the curious Obſer- 
vations that you have been collecting for many Years, and 
then treat on it in ſuch a manner that may be both profita- 
ble and pleaſant. Phi. You give me very prudent . 
and ſuch as would be to 1 Satisfaction, if you went one ſte 
farther; and told me how I might attain this Glory quickly 
too; for I ſee a great many that don't grow famous till they 
are going out of the World, and others not till they are gone 
out of it. Sym. As to that, I have no better Advice to give 
you than that which the Fidler gave his Fellow: See that 
vou approve your ſelf to thoſe that have already attain'd 
ſuch a Glory as has repell'd Envy: Let your ſelf into the 
Familiarity of ſuch Perſons whoſe good Word will gain you 
Efteem with the Populace. Phi. But if notwithſtanding 
all this I be attack'd with Envy, what Remedy do you pre- 
ſcribe? Sym. Then do as they do who boil Pitch; if it 
catch. Fire they pour Water upon it, and then it will rage 
and crackle more if you don't keep on doing ſo. Phi. What 
fort of Riddle is that? Sym. When you enn Envy ari- 
ſing, rather overcome it by Benefits than Revenge. Hercu- 
les was never the better for cutting off the Hydra's Heads; 
it was by the Greek Fire that he overcame the deſtroying 
Monſter. Phi. But what is that you call the Greek Fire? 
Sym. That which burns in the middle of the Water. He 
applies that who being provok'd by the Injuries of ill Men, 

nevertheleſs does not give over doing good to all that deſerve 
it. Phi, What's that you mean! is Beneficence ſometimes 
Water, and ſometimes Fire? Sm. Why not? when Chriſt | 
by way of Allegory is ſometimes a Sun, ſometimes a Fire, 
ſometimes a Stone. I ſaid ſo for the purpoſe ; if you know 
any thing better, make uſe of it, 4, don't follow my Ad- 
vice. | 
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OPULENTIA SORDIDA, or the Wealthy 
ISR 


The ARGUMENT. 


Opulentia Sordida relates the wreiched Miſerlineſs of a cer- 


tain rich Miſer ; by which is ſet forth how Miſers live. 
In Winter-time they make their Fires of green Roots of 
Trees, which produce ſcarce either Flame or Smoke. There 
is ſcarce any ſleeping for the Fleas and Bugs. They mix 
their Wine with Water. The Lees of Wine produce. the 
Gravel in the Kidneys. They buy damag d Corn, and mix 
it with a third part of Chalk. They eat no Breakfaſt, pus 
off their Dinner till Afternoon, and go to Supper near 
Midnight. The mean Provi ſion of the Table. They buy 
the worſt of Meat. Perſons of lean Bodies and weak: Con- 
ſtitutions ſhould not faſt. That Diet has a great Influ- 


ence for the preſervation of Health.. 
JAMES aud GILBERT. 


J. H OW comes it about that you are ſo lean and mea- 
 *= gre? you look as if you had liv'd upon Dew with 
the Graſhopper ; you ſeem to be nothing but a mere Skele- 
ton. Gil. In the Regions below, the Ghoſts feed upon Leeks 
and Mallows ; but I have been theſe ten Months where I 
could not come at ſo much as them. 74, Where is that, 

rithee ? what, have you been in the Galleys ? Gil. No, 1 
blo been at Synodium. Ja. What, ſtarv'd to death al- 
moſt in {o plentiful a Country? Gil. "Tis true as I tell you. 
Jam. What was the occaſion of it? what, had you no 
Money? Gil. I neither wanted Money nor Friends. Ja. 
What the miſchief was the matter then? Gil. Why, you 
muſt know I boarded with Antronius. Fa. What, with 
that rich old Cuff? Gil. Yes, with that ſordid Huncks. 
Fa. "Tis very ſtrange, methinks. Gil. Not firange at all; 
for by this ſordid way of living, they that have little or no- 
thing to begin the World with, ſcrape together ſo much 


Wealth. 74. But how came you to take a fancy to live ſo 
many Months with ſuch a Landlord ? Gil. There was a 


certain 
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certain Affair that oblig'd me to it, and I had a fancy ſo to 
do likewiſe. Ja. But prithee tell me after what manner he 
lives. Gil. I'll tell you, fince tis @ pleaſure to recount the 
Hardſhips one has ſuſtained. Fa. It will certainly be a 
pleaſure to me to hear it. Gil. Providence fo order'd it that 
the Wind fat full North for three Months together, only it 
did not blow from the ſame Point above eight Days toge- 
ther; but I can't tell the reaſon of it. Za. How then could 


it blow North for three Months together? Gil. Why, upon 


the eighth Day, as if by Agreement, it ſhifted its Station; 
where, after ir had continued ſome ſeven or eight Hours, 
then it veer'd to the old Point again. Ja. In ſuch a Place 
as that your Callicoe Body had need have a good Fire to 
keep it warm. Gil. We had had Fire enough, if we had 
but had Wood enough: But our Landlord Antronius, to 
ſave Charges, us'd to grub up old Stumps of Trees in the 
Common, that no body thought worth while to get but him- 
| ſelf; and would get them by Night: And of theſe, green as 

they were, our Fire was commonly made, which us'd to 


ſmoke plentifully, but would not flame out; fo that tho it 


did not warm us at all, yet we could not ſay there was no- 
Fire. One of theſe Fires would laſt us a whole Day, they 


burnt ſo deliberately. . Ja. This was a bad Place for a Man 


to paſs the Winter in. Gil. It was fo, but it was a great 
deal worſe to paſs a Summer in. ' Fa. Why ſo ? Gil. Be- 
cauſe: there was ſuch a multitude of Fleas and Bugs, that 


there was no being quiet in the Day-time, nor {leeping in 


the Night. 7a. What a wretched Wealth was here? Gil. 
Few were wealthier in this ſort of Cattle. a. Sure your 
Women were lazy Sluts. Gil. They were mew'd up in an 
1 by themſelves, and ſeldom came among the 
en; ſo that you have nothing of em but the Name of Wo- 
men: And the Men are forc'd to go without thoſe Services 
which properly belong to that Sex in other Families. J. 
But how ul Antromus away with all this Naſtineſs? Gil. 
Pſhaw, he was us'd to it from his Cradle, and minded no- 
thing in the world but getting of Money. He lov'd to be an 
where but at home, and traded in every thing you can thin 
of. Lou know that City is a great Town, of the greateſt Com- 
merce and Buſineſs: What's-his- Name the famous Painter 
thought that Day was loſt, wherein he did not employ his 
Pencil; and our Autronius look'd upon himſelf undone, if 
one ſingle Day paſs'd over his Head without ſome Profit. 
And if ſuch a Diſaſter happen'd to him, he did not fail one 
way or other to make it up at home. Ja. What did he 
do? Gil. Why, he had a Ciſtern of Water in the Houſe, as 
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moſt People in that City have, whence he us'd to draw fo 
many Buckets of Water, and put into his Hogſheads of 
Wine. 'This was a moſt certain profit. " 2 J ſuppoſe the 
Wine was ſomething of the ſtrongeſt then? Gil. Far from 
that, for it was as dead as Ditch-water ; for he never bought 
any but what was decay'd to his hand, that he might 7 it 
at an eaſier rate: And that he might not loſe a drop of this, 
he us d to mix and jumble the Grounds of at leaſt ten years 
ſanding, and ſet them a fermenting, that it mighr paſs for 
new Wine upon the Lees; and would not loſe a drop of the 
Dregs neither. 7a. If we may believe the Phyficians, ſuch 
Wine will certainly breed the Stone. Gil. There were no 
Doctors there, I'll aſſure you: and in the moſt healthful 
years, two or three at leaſt of the Family died of that Diſtem- 
per; but he never troubled his head Tn that, how many 
| Burials went out of the Houſe. 7a. No! Gil. He made a 
Penny even of the Dead. And there was no Gain he was 
aſhamed to take, tho it was ever ſo ſmall. 7a. Under 
your favour, this was down-right Theft tho. Gil. Your 
Merchants term it, turning an honeſt Penny, 7a. But 
what ſort of Liquor did Antronius drink all the while? 
Gil. Almoſt the very ſame Nectar that I told you of. Ja. 
Did he find no harm by it? Gil. He was as hard as a 
Flint, he could have liv'd upon chopt Hay; and as I told 
you before, he had been us'd to fare hard from his Infancy. 
And he look'd upon this 4a/hing and brewing to be a certain 
rofit to him. Ja. How fo, I beſeech you? Gil. If you 
175 his Wife, his Sons, his Daughters, his Son-in-Law, 
his Men- ſervants, and his Maid-ſervants, he had about 
thirty three Mouths in the Family to feed. Now the more 
he corrected his Wine with Water, the leſs of it was drunk, 
and the longer it was drawing off; ſo then if you compute 
a large Bucket of Water thrown in every Day, it will a- 
mount to no ſmall Sum, let me tell you, at the Year's end, 
Ja. A ſordid Fellow! Gil. This was not all, he made the 
ſame Advantage of his Bread too. 7a. How could he do | 
that ? Gil. He bought muſty Wheat, ſuch as no body elſe | 
would buy but himſelf. Now, in the firſt place, here was a 
| preſent Gain, becauſe he bought it ſo much cheaper; and 
then he had an Art to cure the Muſtineſs. Ja. But prithee 
ho did he do that? Gil. 'There is a ſort of Chalk, not al- 
together unlike to Corn, which you may ſee Horſes are de- | 
lighted with, when they gnaw it out of the Walls, and 
drink more freely out of that Pond-water where this Chalk is 
to be found. He mixed one third part at leaſt of this Earth 
with his Bread. Ja. And do you call this curing of it? 1 | 
8 This 
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This is certain, that it made the muſtineſs of the Corn be 
not altogether ſo perceivable ; and now, was not this a 
conſiderable Profit? He had another Stratagem beſides 
that, for he baked his own Bread at home, which, in the 
very midſt of Summer, he never did oftner than twice in a 
Month. Ja. Sure it mult be more like Stones than Bread 
for hardneſs. Gil. Nay, harder than a Stone, if poſſible z 
but we had a Remedy for that too. Fa. What was that? 
Gl. We us d to ſoke Slices of this Bread in Bowls of Wine. 
Za. The devil a Barrel the better Herring. But how did the 
Servants like this Treatment? Gil. I will firſt tell you how 
the top Folks of the Family were ſerved, and then you may 
eaſily gueſs how the Servants far d. Ja. I long to hear it. 
G11. There was not a Word to be mention'd about Break- 
faſt ; and as for Dinner, that was generally deferr'd till 
one of the Clock in the Afternoon. Za. Why fo? Gil. 
We waited for the Maſter of the Family's coming home, 
and then we ſeldom went to Supper before Ten. Fa. But 
how did you bear it ? you us'd to be very impatient for your 
Victuals. Gil. I call'd ever and anon upon Orthrogonus, our 
Landlord's Son- in- Law, who lay upon the ſame Floor with 
I my ſelf: Soho, Monfieur, ſaid I, 10 you make no dining to 
2 day at Synodium ? He anſwer'd, Antronius will be here in 
4 a Minute. Then finding not the leaſt Motion towards Din- 
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: ner, and my Guts very mutinous: Hark you, Orthrogonus, 
| ſaid I, do you deſign to ſtarve us to day? Then he would 
rſuade me it was not ſo late, or put me off with ſome ſuch 
— Then, not being able to bear the bawling my 
Bowels made, I interrupted him again: What do you 
mean, ſaid I, to ſtarve us to death? When he found he had 
no more Excuſes to make, he went down to the Servants, 
and order'd them to lay the Cloth. But at laſt, when no 
Antronins came, and Dinner ſeem'd to be as far off as ever, 
Orthregonus wearied with the Noiſe I made in his Ears, 
went to the Apartment where his Wife and Mother, and 
Children were, bidding them get Dinner ready. Ja. Well, 
now I expect to hear of the Dinner, Gil. Pray don't be ſo 
haſty. Then there came a lame Fellow, juſt ſuch anpther 
as Vulcun, who laid the Cloth, for that it ſeems was his 
Province; this was the firſt hope we had of Dinner; and at 
laſt, after I had bawl'd a long time, a Glaſs Bottle of fair 
Water is brought in. Fa. Well, now there's more hopes. 
Gil. But I tell you, don't be too haſty. Again, not without 
a great deal of knocking and calling, in comes a Bottle of 
the Wine I ſpoke of, as thick with Dregs as Puddle-water, 
Ja. That's well however. Gil. But not a bit of Bread 
Fa = | M m x; _ "cams 
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came along with it; tho there was no great danger we 
ſhould touch it, for ſcarce any body would, had they been 
ever ſo hungry. Then I fell to calling till I was hoarſe 
again; and at laſt the Bread comes, but ſuch asa Bear could 
ſcarce bite of. 7a. Well, now there was no danger of ſtar- 
ving. Gil. Late in the Afternoon home comes Antronius, 
and generally with this unlucky Pretence that his Belly 
ach'd. Ja. But what was that to you? Gil. Thus much, 
that we were to go ſupperleſs to Bed ; for what could yau 
expect when the Maſter of the Houſe is out of order? Ja. 
But was he fick in good earneſt ? Gil. So fick that he 


would have devour'd you three Capons to his own ſhare, if 


you would have treated him. Ja. I am impatient to hear 


your Bill of Fare. Gil. Firſt of all there is a Plate full of 
grey Peaſe brought in, ſuch as old Women cry about the 
Streets, and this was for our Landlord's own eating: He 
pretended that this was his Remedy againſt all Diſeaſes. 
Za. H6w many Gueſts were there of you at Table? Gil. 
Sometimes eight or nine; among whom was one Verpius, a 
learned Gentleman, to whoſe Character I ſuppoſe you are 


no Stranger, and our Landlord's eldeſt Son. 7a. What 


was their Meſs? Gil. Why, the ſame that Melchiſedek of- 
fer d to Abraham, after he had conquer'd the five Kings; 
and was not that enough for any reaſonable Man ? 5. Bus 
was there no Meat? Gil. There was Meat, but there was 
but a very little of it. 7a. What was it? Gil. I remem- 
ber we were once nine of us at Table, when there were no 
more than ſeven ſmall Lettice Leaves ſwimming in Vinegar, 


but not a drop of Oil to mae em flip down. Fa. But did your 


Landlord eat all his grey Peaſe himſelf? Gil. You muſt 
know there was ſcarce a re of them, however 


he did not abſolutely forbid thoſe that ſat next him to taſte 


them, but it look'd uncivil to rob a fick Man of his Victuals. 
Ja. But were not your Lettice Leaves ſplit, to make the 
greater Show ? Gil. Why, truly they were not; but when 
thoſe that ſat at the upper end of the Table had eaten 
up the Leaves, the reft ſop'd their Bread in the Vinegar. 

42. But what, I pray, came after theſe Lettice Leaves ? 
Gil. What? what ſhould come but Cheeſe, the laſt Diſh at 
Dinner? Ja. But was this your daily Fare? Gil. Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking it was ; but now and then, if the old Gen- 
tleman had had the good luck to get Money in the way of 
Trade that day, he would be a little more generous. Ju. 
How did you fare then? Gil. Why then he would ſend out 
to buy a Penniworth of freſh Grapes, at nine Bunches a Pen- 


ny z this made the whole Family bog O be joyful. Fa. Why | 
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not? Gil. But then you muſt underſtand too, that this was 
never but when Grapes were dog-cheap. Ja. What then, 
did he never lanch out but in Autumn? Gil, Yes, he 
will thus lanch out at ſome other times too; for you muſt 
know that there are Fellows that catch a ſmall ſort of Shell- 
fiſh, moſt commonly in the Shores, and cry 'em about the 
Streets, and he'd now and then buy a halfpennyworth of 
theſe ; then you'd ſwear there had been a Wedding-Dinner 
in the Family: there was a Fire made in the Kitchen, 2/0 
ot very much of it neither, for theſe don't aſk much boil- 
ing; and theſe Dainties come always after the Cheeſe, in- 
ſtead of a Deſert, 7a. A very fine Deſert indeed! But 
do you never uſe to have any Fleſh or Fiſh ? Gil. At laſt 
the old Gentleman being overcome ” my clamouring, be- 

gan to live a little more nobly ; and whenever he had a 
mind to ſhew his Generofity in good earneſt, this was our 
Bill of Fare. Ja. I long to hear what that is. Gil. Bnupri- 
mis, We had a Diſh of Soop which they call a Service, but 
I don't know why. Ja. A very rich one, I . Gil. 
Very high ſeaſon'd with the following Spices : They took 
you a large Kettle of Water, and ſet it over the Fire ; into 
this they fling a good quantity of skimm'd-milk Cheeſe, 
grown as hard as a Brick-bat, that you can ſcarce cut it 
with a Hatchet ; and when theſe Fragments of Cheeſe grow 
a little ſofter by ſoaking and ſeething, they alter the pro- 
perty of the Liquor, that it is not then fair Water : Now 
this Soop is ſerv'd in as a Preparative for the Stomach. Ja. 
This was a Soop for Sows. Gil. And the next Courle is a 
Piece of ſtale Tripe, that has been boil'd a Fortnight. 7a. 
Why then it muſt needs ſtink. Gil. It does ſtink, but they 
have a Remedy for that too. 7a. What is that, pray? 
Gil. I would tell you, but I'm afraid you'll put it into prac- 
tice. Ja. Ay, marry Sir! Gil. They would take an Egg 
and beat it up in warm Water, and daub the Tripe over 
with the Liquor; and ſo they put the Cheat upon the Eye 
indeed, but can't cheat the Noſe, for the Stink will force 
its way thro all. If it happen'd to be a Fiſh-day, we had 
ſometimes three Whitings, and but ſmall ones neither, altho. 
there were ſeven or eight of us at Table. Ja. What, nothing 
elſe? Gil. Nothing but that Cheeſe, as hard as a Stone. 
Fa. The oddeſt Epicure I ever heard of. But how could fo 
ſlender Proviſion be enough for ſo many Gueſts of you, and 
eſpecially not having eat any Breakfaſt? Gil. Well, to ſa- 
tisfy you, I tell you, that the Remaindgr fed the Mother- 
in-Law, the Daughter-in-Law, the youngeſt Son, a Servant- 
Maid, and a Litter of Children. 7a. Nay, now inſtead of 
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leſſening, you have heightened my Admiration. Gil. Tis 


ther to Nature than Cuſtom, - Ja. Now truly I don't wonder 
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ſcarce poſſible for me to explain this Difficulty to you, unleſs 
I firſt repreſent to you in what Order we fat at Table. Ja. 
Pray repreſent it then. Gil. Autronius, he fat at the upper 
end of the Table, and I fat at his right hand, as being 
principal Gueſt ; over-againſt Antronins fat Orthregonus ; 
next Orthrogonus, Verpins ; next to Verpius, Strategus a 
Grecian z Antronins's eldeſt Son fat at his left hand. If 
any Stranger came to dine with us, he was placed according 
to his Quality. As for the Soop, there was no great danger 
of its being eaten up, nor no great difference in the Meſſes, 
but only that in the Diſhes of the principal Gueſts there 
were ſome bits of this Cheeſe floating up and down. And 


beſides, there was a ſort of Barricado made betwixt this 


Soop by Bottles of Wine and Water, that none but three, 
before whom the Diſh food, could participate, unleſs he 
would be impudent indeed, and go beyond his Bounds. 


[Nor did this Diſh ſtay long there, but was ſoon taken away, 
that ſomething might be left for the family. 7a. What did 
the reſt eat all this while? Gil. They regal'd themſelves after 


their own faſhion. 7a. How was that? Gil. Why they 


ſopt the chalky Bread in that ſour dreggy Wine. Ja. Sure 


oe Dinner us'd to be over in a minute. Gil. It oftentimes 


held above an hour. Ja. How could it be? Gil. The 


Soop being taken away, which, as I told you before, might 
have flood without any great danger, Cheeſe was brought to 
Table; and that run no great riſque, for it was ſo hard it 
would bid defiance to a Carvingoulh Every Man's Por- 
tion of that dreggy Wine and Bread, flood before him Kill ; 
and over theſe Dainties they diverted themſelves with tel- 


ling Stories; and in the mean time the Women eat their 
Dinner. Ja. But how did the Servants fare in, the mean 


time? Gil. They had nothing in common wich us, but 


din'd and ſupp'd at their own Hours: but this I can tell 


you, they ſcarce ſpent half an Hour's time in a whole Day 
at Victuals. 7z. But what ſort of Proviſion had they? 
Gil. You may eaſily gueſs that. 7a. Your Germans think 


an Hour littie enough to breakfaſt in, and they commonly 


take as much time to their Beaver, an Hour and a half at 
their Dinner, and at leaſt two Hours at Supper: And unleſs 
their Bellies are well fill'd with good Wine, Fleſh and Fiſh, 
they run away from their Maſters, and go into the Army. 
Gil. Every Nation has its peculiar Cuſtoms ; the [alians 
lay out but very little upon their Bellies, they love Money 
better than Pleaſure ; and this 'Temperance they owe ra- 


you 


1 
ou are come home ſo lean, but rather that you are com: 
ome alive, eſpecially ſince you were ſo us'd to Capons, 
Partridges, Pigeons and Pheaſants. Gil. Why, in truth, I 
had very fairly troop'd off, unleſs I had found me out a Re- 
medy. Ja. It is but poor living where ſuch frequent re- 
courſe muſt be had to Remedies. Gil. I brought matters 
about ſo, that I had the fourth part of a boil'd Pullet allow'd 
to every Meal, to keep up my languiſhing Spirits. Za. Ay, 
marry, now you begin to live! Gil. Not altogether ſo well 
as you imagine ; for old Gripe bought the leaſt he could lay 
his hands on to ſave Expences, ſuch that fix of them would 
not ſerve a Polander of a tolerable Stomach for a Breakfaſt ; 
and when he had bought them, he would give them no 
Corn, becauſe he would not put himſelf to extraordinary 
Charges; ſo a Wing or a Leg of the Fowl, that was half 
ſtarv'd before it was put into the Pot, was boil'd for my 
Dinner, and the Liver always went to Orthregonus's little 
Son; and as for the Broth, the Women were perperua ty lap- 
| ping it up, and every now and then they put in freſh Water, 
| | A1o that by that time it came to me it was as dry as a Chip, 
and no more taſte in it than a Foot of a Joint-ſtool : And as 
for the Broth, it was nothing but a little Water bewitch'd, 
i Ja. And yet J hear that you have all forts of Fowl there in 
great plenty, very good, and very cheap. Gil. They are ſo, 
„but Money is hard to come by. Ja. You have done Pe- 
nance enough, one would think, if you had murder'd the 
: Pope, or piſs'd againſt St. Peter's Tomb-Stone. Gil. But 
hear the reſt of the Farce out. You know there are five Days 
in a Week that we may eat Fleſh on. Ja. What then? 
Gil. He only bought two Pullets for the whole Week: On 
Thurſday he would pretend he forgot to go to Market, leſt 
1 ſhould either have a whole Pullet on that Day, or any 
Mould be left. Fa. In ſhort, I think your Landlord was a 
greater Miſer than Euclio in Plautus. But what courſe did 
you take to keep your ſelf alive upon Fiſh-days ? Gil. I 
employ'd a certain Friend to buy me every Day three Eggs 
with my own Money, two for my Dinner and one for my 
Supper : But here alſo the Women put their tricks upon 
me ; for inſtead of my new-laid Eggs that I paid a good 
Price for, they would give me rotten ones, that I thought I 
came well off if one of my three Eggs prov'd eatable. I 
alſo at laſt got a ſmall Caſk of good Wine bought for my own 
drinking, but the Women broke open my Cellar-door, and in 
afew Days drank it all up, and my Landlord Antronius did 
not ſeem to be much diſpleas'd at the matter. Ja. But 
was therg no body in the Family that took pity on you? 
Gil. Take pity on me, ſay you? No, they thought me a 
. M m 3 | Glutton 
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Glutton and a Cormorant, who by my ſelf devoured ſo much 
Victuals : And upon that account Orthrogonus would ever 
and anon give me good Advice, that I ſhould confider the 
Climate where I lived, and therefore have regard to my 


ſelf; telling me of ſqveral of my Countrymen who had by 


their over-eating in that Country, either procured their 
own Deaths, or brought upon themſelves very dangerous 
Diſtempers. But when he found me ſupporting my out- 


ward Tabernacle, that was fatigued, ſtarved, and diſtem- 
per'd, with ſome Knick-knacks that were fold at the Con- 
fectioners; he ſets a Phyſician, a Friend and Acquaintance 
of mine, to perſuade me to live moderately. The Doctor 
took a great deal of pains with me: I ſoon perceiv'd he had 


been ſet on to do it, fo I made him not a word of anſwer : 


But when he was {till trging me very hard, and was always 
harping on the ſame firing ; I ſaid to him, Worthy Doctor, 

ray tell me, are you in jeſt or in earneſt? O, in earneſt, 
{aid he. Well then, reply'd I, what would you have me to 
do? Why, to leave off Suppers for good and all, and to mix 
at leaſt one half Water with your Wine. I could not forbear 
laughing at this excellent Advice, and ſaid to him, If you 
want to ſee me decently laid in a Church-yard, you pro- 
poſe a ready way for it ; for I am ſure it would be preſent 
Death to me, in the Circumſtances of this poor, lean, deſ- 
pirited Body, to leave off Suppers ; and I have try'd that fo 
often, that in ſhort I have no mind* to make the experiment 
again. What, pray, do you think would become of me, if, 
after ſuch Dinners as we have here, I ſhould go ſupperleſs 
to Bed? And then to bid me mingle Water with fuck weak 
infipid Wine! pray tell me, is it not much better to drink 
clear Water from the Spring, than to debauch it with this 


ſour dreggy Stuff? I don't doubt but Orthregonus put you 


upon giving me this Advice; At this the Doctor ſmiled 
and allow'd me better Terms: Moſt learned Gilbert, faid 
he, I did not ſay this to you that you ſhould totally leave off 
eating Suppers ; you may eat an Egg and drink a Glaſs of 
Wine, for this is my own manner of living. I have an Egg 
boil'd for my Supper, one half of the Yolk I eat my ſelf, and 
give the other half to my Son; then I drink half” a Glaſs of 
Wine, and by the help of this Refreſhment I ſtudy till late 
in the Night. 72. But did this Doctor ſpeak the truth? 
Eil. Yes, the very truth; for as I was once coming home from 
Church, a Gentleman that bore me company, told me the 
Doctor dwelt there: I had a mind to ſee his Quarters, ſo I 
knock'd at the Door, and in I went, I remember it was on 
a Sunday; I found the Doctor, his Son and Servant, at 
”” — bs Dinner; 
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Health and Underſtanding. 
that you could not content your ſelf with that way of living ? 
Gil. Be-auſe I had accuſtomed my ſelf to another manner, 
and it was too late to alter my way of living then. But be- 
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Dinner; the Bill of Fare was a couple of Eggs, and nothing 
at all elſe. 7a. Why fure they muſt be mere Skeletons. Gil. 
No * they were both plump and in good-liking, freſh-co- 
lour'd, their Eyes brisk and lively, Ja. I can ſcarce believe it. 
Gil. I tell you nothing but what I know to be true: Nay, 
he is not the only Man that lives after this manner, but 
many others, Men of Faſhion and Subſtance in the World, 


do the ſame. Take my word for it, much eating and drink- 


ing is rather am effect of Cuſtom, than of Nature. If a Per- 


ſon accuſtom himſelf by little and little, he may come in 

time to ido as much as Milo, to eat up an Ox in a Day's: 

time. Ja. Good God ! ff it be 12 for a Man to pre- 
1 


ſerve his Health with ſo little Suſtenance, what a great deal 
of unneceſſary Expence are the Germans, Engliſh, Danes, 
and Poles at upon their Bellies? Eil. A great deal with- 
out doubt, and that to the apparent Prejudice of their 

4, But what's the matter 


ſides, I did not ſo much diſlike the quantity of our Proviſion, as 
the quality of it. Two Eggs had been enough for a Meal for 
me, if they had been freſh-laid ; one Glaſs of Wine had 
been enough, if we had not had naſty Lees given us inſtead 
of Wine; half the Bread would have ſerv'd me, if it had 
not been mix'd with Chalk. Za. Lord! that Antronius 
ſhould be ſuch a ſordid Wretch amidſt ſo much Wealth! 
Gil. I believe verily he was worth 80000 Ducats ; and to 
ſpeak within compaſs, he never got leſs than 1000 Ducats a 
Year befides. 7a. But did thoſe young Sparks for whom 
he ſcrap'd all this together, live at the ſame ſparing rate ? 
Gil. Yes, at home they did, but it was only there ; for 
when they got abroad they would eat, drink, whore, and 
ame notably ; and while their old Father thought much to 
Pend Sixpence at home, to treat the beſt Friend he had, 
43 Sparks would make nothing to loſe ſixty Ducats in a 


N ight at gaming. Ja. This is the uſual Fate of Eſtates that 


are gotten by miſerly living; they are commonly thus ſpent. 
But now you are gotten ſafe out of theſe great Difficulties, 
whither are you ſteering your courſe? Gil. J am going to 
an old Club of merry Cocks, to endeavour to fetch up what 
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The SERAPHICK FUNERAL. 0 LR 
The A RC UMEN T. 


The Seraphick Funeral Jays open the Order, Habit, Life, 
Vows, and horrid Blaſehemies of the Franciſcans. That 
the Franciſcan Habit will male one that lives to the Devil 
die to Chriſt, and is of more efficacy than Baptiſm. The 
Secrets of the Franciſcan Order. That the Diſciples 
of St. Francis have greater Privileges than the Diſciples 
of Chriſt. That a Francilcan Habit will drive auay the 
Devil, and not ſuffer the Nr ms to prey upon the dead 
Corps. That this Dreſs makes Men happy without Faith. 
That it would ſave a Turk, nay, the Devil himſelf, if 
they did but put it on. That St. Francis has added tv 
the Goſpel of Chriſt. That the Franciſcans are forbid 
ſo much as to touch Money. 


PHILACOUS aid THE OTIMUS. 


Ph, W HY, where have you been, Theotimus, with that 
ne- faſhion d religious Look? Th. Why ſo? Ph. 
You lookſo ſter n, methinks, with your Eyes fixed upon the 
Ground, your Head lying upon your left Shoulder, and your 
Beads in your Hand. Zh. Why, my Friend, if you muſt 
needs be made acquainted with that which don't concern 
you, I have been at a Show. Ph. What have you been 
ſeeing, the Rope-dancers, or High German Artiſt, or ſome- 
thing of that nature? Th. Something pretty-like them. 
Ph. In ſhort, you are the firſt Man I ever ſaw come from a 
Show with ſuch a Countenance. Th. But let me tell you, 
this was ſuch a Spectacle, that if your ſelf had been a Spec- 
tator, perhaps you had been more melancholy than I am. 
Ph. But prithee tell me what has made you fo religious all 
on a ſudden? Th. I come from the Funeral of a Seraphim. 
Ph. What ſay you! why, do the Angels die? Th. No, but 
Angels Fellows do. But not to keep you any longer in ſuſpenſe, 
J ſuppoſe you know that famous, learned Man Euſebins of Pe- 
Amn. Ph. What, do you mean he that was degraded of 
his Authority from a Prince to the itate of a private my 
| an 
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and of a private Man made an Exile, and of an Exile made 
little better than a Beggar; I had like to have ſaid ſome- 
thing worſe. 7h. You have hit very right, that's the Man. 
h. Why, what's come to him? Th. He was buried to 
day, and I am juſt come from his Funeral. Ph. Sure it 
muſt have been a very doleful fight indeed, to put you into 
this diſmal mood. T' 5 I'm afraid I ſhall never be able to 
tell you what I have ſeen without weeping. Ph. And I am 
afraid I ſhan't be able to hear it without laughing: but how- 
ever, let's have it. Th. You know that Euſehius has been 
in a very weak conditiona long time. Ph. Yes, yes, I know 
that his Body has been worn our for this many a Year. Th. 
In this ſort of ſlow and conſumptive Diſeaſes, Phyſicians fre- 
quently foretel the time of a Man's death to a Day. h. 
They do ſo. T. They told the Patient, that all the Art 
of Man could do towards his Preſervation, had been done 


for him already: That God indeed could do what was be- 


yond the power of Phyſick to effect, but according to human 
Conjecture, he had not above three Days to live. Ph. Well, 


what did he do then? Th. The excellent Euſebius imme- 


diately ſtripping himſelf ftark-naked, puts on the Habit of 
the moſt holy Francis, has his Head ſhaved, is dreſt in an 
aſh-colour'd Cowl and Gown, a hempen knotted Girdle, 


and cut and ſlaſh'd Shoes. Ph. What, when he was de- 


parting this life? Th. Even fo ; and with a dying Voice 
prong, that if it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him to the 


ealth that the Phyſicians deſpair'd of, he would ſerve un- | 


der Chriſt according to the Rule of St. Francis; and there 
were ſeveral holy Men call'd in to be Witneſſes to this Pro- 
feſſion. In that Habit dies the famous Man, at the very 
time that the Phyſicians had foretold he would. There 
came a great many of the Fraternity to aſſiſt at his Funeral 


Solemnity. Ph. I wiſh I had been preſent at this Sight. 


Th. It would have fetch'd- Tears from your Eyes, to have 


ſeen with what tenderneſs. the Seraphick Fraternity waſh'd 


the Body, fitted the holy Habit to it, laid his Hands one 
over another in the form of a Croſs, uncover'd and kiſs'd his 
naked Feet, and according to the Precept of the Goſpel, 
chear'd up his Countenance with Ointment. Ph. What a 
prodigious Humility was this, for the Seraphick Brethren to 
take upon them the Office of Waſhers and Bearers ? Th. 
When this was done, they laid it upon the Bier, and accord- 


ing to the Doctrine of St. Paul, Bear ye one anothers Bur- 


deus, the Brethren took the Brother upon their Shoulders, 
and carry'd him along the High-way to the Monaftery, and 
there they interr d him with the uſual Songs and Ceremonies. 
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As this venerable Pomp was paſling along the way, I ob- 
ſerv'd a great many People that could not forbear weeping to 
ſee a Man that us'd to go in Silk and Scarlet, now wrapt in 
a Franciſcan's Habit, girded about with a Rope's end, and 
the whole body diſpoſed in ſuch a poſture as muit needs move 
devotion; for as I ſaid, his head was laid upon his ſhoulder, 


and his arms a-croſs, and every thing elſe carried a wonder- 


ful appearance of Holineſs. And then the March of the 
Seraphic Brethren themſelves with their heads hanging down, 


their eyes fixt upon the ground, and their mournful Looks, 


ſo mournful, that I can ſcarce think that in Hell it ſelf there 
can be any thing beyond it ; drew Sighs and Tears in abun- 
dance from the Beholders. Ph. But had he the five Wounds 
of St. Francis too? Th. I dare not affirm that for a cer- 
tainty, but I ſaw ſome bluiſh Scars in his hands and feet ; 
and there was a hole in the left fide of his Gown ; but I did 
not dare too look too narrowly ; for they ſay many People 
have been undone by being too curious in theſe matters. 
Ph. But did you not ſee ſome that laught too? Th. Yes, 
I did take notice of ſome, but I believe they were Here- 


ticks ; there are too many of them in the World now-a-days. 


Ph. Well, my Theotimus, to deal honeſtly with you, if I had 
been there, in my conſcience, I believe I ſhould ſcarce have 
been able to forbear laughing too for Company. Th. Pray God 
you han't got a Spice of that Leaven too! Ph. Good 
Theotimus, there's no danger of that, for I have had a great 
Veneration ſor St. Francis from a Child, who, according to 
the World, was neither wiſe nor learned, but very accepta- 
ble to God and Man, for the ſtrict Mortification of his 


worldly Affections; and not only for him, but for all, who 


following his Footſteps, endeavour from their Hearts to be 
dead to the World, and to live to Chriſt. But as to the Ha- 
bit it ſelf, I value it not, and I would fain know of you, 
what a dead Man is the better for a Garment ? . Th. You 
know ir is the Lord's Precept, Not to caſt Pearls before 
Swine, nor to give holy things to Dogs. Beſides, if you 
aſk Queſtions to make your ſelf merry with them, I'II tell 
you nothing at all; but if you do it with an honeſt Deſire 
of being inform'd, I'll very freely communicate to you what 
I have learned from them. ©. I profeſs my ſelf wing 
to learn, and promiſe to be an attentive, teachable, an 
thankful Scholar. Th. In the firſt place, you know that 
there are ſome Perſons that are ſo ambitious, that it is not 
enough for them to have lived proudly and inſolently, but 
they muſt be buried pompouſly too, when they are dead; 
net that the Dead are ſenſible, but yet while they are ans. 
ey 
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they take ſome pleaſure by the force of Imagination, to think 
of the Pomp of their Funerals. Now I ſuppvſe you will 
not deny, but it is ſome degree of Piety to renounce this 
vain Affectation. Ph. I will own it, if there be no other 
way to avoid the Vanity of pompous Funerals : But in my 
Opinion it is more modeſt for a Prince, when he is dead, to 
be wrapt in a coarſe Winding-ſheet, and to be carried by 
the common Bearers, and interr'd in the common Burying- 
place among the common ſort of People ; for they that were 
carried, as Euſebius was carried, do rather ſeem to have 
chang'd their Pride than avoided it. Th. It is the Intention 
of the Mind that God accepts, and it is his Province only to 
judg of Mens Hearts. But what I have told you is but a 
{mall matter, there are greater things behind. Ph. What 
are they? Th. They profeſs themſelves of the Order of 
St. Francis's Rule before their Death. Ph. What, that 
they'll obſerve it in the Eyyſian Fields? Th. No, but in 
this World, if they happen to recover, and it oftentimes _ 


has happen'd that they that have been given over by the 


Phyficians, have, by God's Bleſſing, recover'd as ſoon as ever 
they have put on this holy Robe. Ph. Ay, and it often 
happens ſo to thoſe that never pur it it on at all. Th. We 
ought to walk with Simplicity in the way of Faith. If 


there were no extraordinary advantage in this caſe, certainly 


ſo many learned and eminent Perſons, even among the Ta- 
lians themſelves, would not be ſo defirous of being buried 
in this holy Habit. But leſt you ſhould object againſt the 
Examples of Strangers, I'll tell you that one whom you very 
deſervedly had a hi h Eſteem for, was thus buried ; Ru- 
dolphus Agricola, and ſo was Chriſtopher Longolius too. Ph. 
I don't regard what Men do, being delirious at the point 
of death: I would fain have you tell me what good pro- 
feſſing, or being clothed, does a Man, when he comes to be 

. Fears of Death, and diſcompoſed with 
Deſpair of Life. Vows are of no force, unleſs they be 
made in ſound Senſe and Sobriety, with mature Delibera- 


tion, without either Force, Fear, or Guilt. Nay, if nothing 
of all this were requir'd, ſuch a Vow is not binding till after 


the Expiration of the Year of Probation, at which time 


they are commanded to wear the Coat and Hood. This is 


what St. Francis himſelf ſays; ſo that if they recover, they 
are at liberty in two Reſpeds, becauſe a Vow is not binding 
that is made by a Man under an aſtoniſhment, betwixt the 
Hope of Life and the Fear of Death ; and becauſe Pro- 
feſſion does not oblige a Man before the wearing of the 
Hood, Th, Whether it be an Obligation or no, it is cer- 

| | tain 
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tain they think it one; and the Reſignation of the whole 
Mind is acceptable to God. And this is the reaſon that the 
good Works of Monks, if we allow them to be but equal 
with other Perſons, are more acceptable to God, than thoſe 
of other Men are, becauſe they ſpring from the beſt Root. 
Pb. I ſhall not here enter into the examination of the me- 
rit of a man's dedicating himſelf wholly to God, when 
he is no longer in his own power. I take it, that every Chriſ- 
tian delivers himſelf ' up wholly to God in his Baptiſm, 
when he renounces all the Pomps and Vanities of Satan, and 
lifts himſelf a Soldier to fight under Chriſt's Banner all his 
Life after. And St. Paul, ſpeaking of thoſe that die with 
Chriſt, hat they may live no longer to themſelves, but to him 
that died for them ; does not mean this of Monks only, 
but of Chriſtians univerſally. Th. You have very ſeaſonably 
E me in mind of Baptiſm, for in times paſt, if they were 

u 


t dipped or _ at the laſt Gaſp, there was hope given 


them of eternal Life. Ph. It is no great matter what the Bi- 
ſhops promiſe; but it is a matter of great Uncertainty what God 
will do; for if it were certain that ſuch Men were preſently 
made Citizens of Heaven, by having a little Water Prinkled 
in their Faces, what greater Gap could be laid open, that 
worldly Men might all their Life long ſerve their filthy Luſts 
and Appetites, and then get two or three Drops of Water 
ſprinkled upon them, when they were not able to ſin any lon- 
ger? Now if the ſame Rule holds in your Profeſſion, and this 
Baptiſm, it is very well provided for the wicked, that they 


may not be damn'd ; that is, that they may live to the De- 
vil, and die to Chriſt. %. If it be lawful to divulge the 
Seraphic Myſteries, the Profeſſion of a Franciſcan is more 


efficacious than Baptiſm. Ph. What's that you ſay? Th. 
In Baptiſm our Sins are w_ waſh'd away, and the Soul, 
tho it be purg'd, is left naked ; but he that is inveſted with 
this Profeſſion, is preſently enrich'd with the egregious Merits 
of the whole Order, by being grafted into the Body of the 
moſt holy Fraternity. Ph. Well, and pray is he that is in- 
grafted into the Body of Chriſt never the better neither for the 
Head nor the Body? Th. He is never the better for the 
Seraphic Body unleſs he deſerves it by ſome ſpecial Bounty 

or Favour. Ph. Pray from what Angel had they this Re- 
velation. Th. Let me tell you, not from any Angel, but 
Chriſt himſelf with his own Mouth revealed this, and a 
great deal more to St. Francis, face to face. Ph. I intreat 


me what the Diſcourſes were. Th. Theſe are deep pro- 
found Myſteries, nor is it meet to commit them to profane 


you, if you have any kindneſs for me, and I adjure you, tell 


| Ears, 
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Ears. Ph. Why profane, my Friend? I never wiſh'd better 
to any Order than to the Seraphic. 2%. But you give them 
ſhreud Wipes ſometimes. Ph. This is a fign of love, 
Theotimus. The greateſt Enemies of the Order are thoſe 
Profeſſors of it, that by their ill Lives bring a Scandal upon 
it. And whoſoever wiſhes well to the Order, can't but be 
offended with the Corrupters of it. Th. But I am afraid 
St. Francis will be angry with me, if I blab any of his Se- 
crets. Ph. What can you be afraid of from ſo harmleſs a 


| Perſon? Th. What? why leſt he ſhould ſtrike me blind, 


or cauſe me to run mad, as I am told he has done to many, 
who have denied the Print of the five Wounds. Ph. Why 
then the Saints are- worſe in Heaven than they were upon 
Earth. I have heard that St. Francis was of ſo meek. a 
Diſpoſition, that when Boys out of Roguery would be 
throwing Cheeſe, Milk, Dirt, and Stones into his homely 
Cowl, as it hung down at his Back, he was not at all moved 


at it, but walk d on his way chearful and pleaſant ; and 


what, is he now become ſo angry and revenge ful? And at 


another time, when one of his Companions call'd him Thief, 


ſacrilegious Murderer, inceſtuous Sot, and all the Rogues 
he could think on, he thank'd him, confeffing himſelf 
guilty. But one of the Company wondering at ſuch an 
Acknowledgment, I had done worſe. than all this, ſays 
he, unleſs God's Grace had reſtrain d me. How then 


comes St. Francis now to be ſo vindictive? Th. It is fo : 


The Saints, now they are in Heaven, will take no Affront. 
Was ever any Man gentler than Cornelius, milder than An- 


| thony, or more patient than ohn the Bapriſt, while they 
lived upon Earth? but now they are in Heaven, what dread- 


ful Diſeaſes do they ſend among us, if we do not worſhip 
them as we ſhould do? Ph. I am of opinion, that they 
rather cure our Diſeaſes, than cauſe them. But however, 


aſſure your ſelf, that what you ſay to me you ſay to a Man 


that is neither profane, nor a Blab. 7h. Well, come on 
then, depending upon your Secreſy, III tell. you ſomething 
relating to this Matter: Good St. Francis, I intreat thee 


and the Society, that I may have your Leave to relate what 


I have heard. St. Paul, you know, was endowed with 4 


hidden Wiſdom, which he did not communicate openly, but 
in private, to ſuch as were perfect. So have the Seraphicks 
alſo certain Myſteries, which they do not mak ecommon, but 


only communicate them in private to certain blefſed Widows, 


and other choice and godly People, that are Well-wiſhers to 
the Seraphick Society. Ph. I am impatient to hear this tri- 
ple, holy Revelation. Th, In the firſt place, the Lord _ 
NY ee ee "917 ol 
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told the Seraphick Patriarch, that the more the Seraphick 
Society increaſed, the more abundantly he would make Pro- 
viſion for them. Ph. So then, at firſt daſh here are thoſe 
Peoples Mouths ſtopp'd, who complain that thoſe People 
grow more numerous every day, are a Burden to the Pub- 
ick. Th. And ſecondly, he diſcovered this, that annu- 
ally upon St. Francis's Day, all the Souls not only of the 
Brotherhood, who wear the holy Habit, but alſo of thoſe 
who wiſh well to that Order, and are Benefactors to the Bro- 
therhood, ſhould be diſcharged from the Fire of Purgatory. 
Ph. Why, did Chriſt talk ſo familiarly with him? Th 
Why not? Yes he did, as familiarly as one Friend or Com- 
panion would do with another. God the Father converſed 
with Moſes; and 1 communicated the Law ſo deli- 


— ® 


vered to him, to the People : Chriſt JO the Evan- 


elical Law, and St. Francis delivered two Copies of his 
The. that had been written by the Hands of an Angel, to 
the Seraphick Fraternity. Ph. I want to hear the third Re- 
velation. Th. The worthy Patriarch was in fear, leſt the evil 
one ſhould corrupt, by Night, the good Seed which had been 
ſown, and the Wheat ſhould he rooted up with the Tares. 
The Lord likewiſe freed him from this Scruple, promiſing 
him, that he would take it into his Care, that none of the 
half-ſhod, wget > peo Tribe, ſhould ever miſcarry, even 
till the Day o ' ment. Ph. Oh the Kindneſs of God ! 
if it were not ſo, the Church of God would be undone. But 
go on. Th. And then fourthly, he diſcovered to him, that 
none that lived impiouſly ſhould long perſevere in that Or- 
der. Ph. Why, does not he that lives wickedly fall from 
the Order? Th. No more than he that lives wickedly de- 
nies Chriſt ; altho in a Senſe they may be ſaid to deny God, 
who profeſs him in Words, but in Works deny him. But 
whoſoever has caſt off the holy Habit, he irreparably falls 
from the Order. Ph. What ſhall we ſay then of ſo many 
Monaſteries of Conventuals who have Money, drink, game, 
whore, and keep Concubines publickly ; not to mention any 
thing elſe. ' Th. St. Francis never wore a Garment of that 
Colour, I mean a grey, nor a Girdle of white Linen; and 
therefore, when they come to knock at Heaven Gates, it 
will be {aid to them, I never knee you, for that they have 
not on the Wedding-Garment. Ph. Well, what, have you 
any more? Th. You have heard nothing yet to what is be- 
hind, In the fifth place he made known to him, that thoſe 
who were Enemies to the Seraphick Order, ſuch as there are 
but too many, the more is the pity, ſhould never live half 
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with themſelves; and that unleſs they anticipated their Fate, 
they ſhould ſuddenly come to a miſerable end. Ph, We 


have, among abundance of other Inſtances, ſeen that made 


good in Matthew, Cardinal of Sedunum, who had a very ill 
Opinion, and ſpoke ill of the half-ſhod Fraternity; for he 
died, I think, before he was full 50 Years of Age. Th. You 
fay very right ; but then he had done injury. to the Chernbick 
Order likewiſe : For, they ſay, it was brought about chiefly 
by his Management, that the four Dominicans were burnt 
at Bern, when otherwiſe they would have overcome the 
Pope's Reſentment by Money. Ph. But they ſay they had 
begun to act a piece of moſt monſtrous Impiety. They at- 


tempted, by falſe Viſions and Miracles, to perſuade People, 


that the Virgin Mary was polluted with original Sin, and 
that St. Francis had not the genuine Marks of Chriſt's 
Wounds, and that Catharina Senenſis had them more au- 
thentickly; but had promiſed the moſt eee, of them all 
to the Lay- man they had converted, and ſuborned to act this 
Farce, and had abuſed the Body of the Lord to carry on the 
Impoſture, and afterwards with Clubs and Poiſons. And in 
the laſt place they ſay, that this Project was not carriedon by 
one Univerſity only, but by all the Heads of the whole Or- 
der. Th. Let that be as it will, it was not without reaſon 
that God ſaid, Touch not mine anointed. Ph. I want to 
hear what is to come. Th. The ſixth Revelation is behind, 
in which the Lord ſware to him, that thoſe that were Fa- 


vourers of the Seraphick Order, how wickedly ſoever they 


lived, ſhould one time or other obtain Mercy from the Lord, 
and end their wicked Life with a bleſſed Death. Ph. What 


=: they ſhould be caught and kill'd in the very Act of Adul- 


tery? Th. What God has promiſed cannot fail of being 
performed. Ph. But what-is it that they interpret Favour 
and .Good-Will by? 7h. Oh! do you doubt of that? He 
that gives them Preſents, that clothes them, furniſhes their 
Kitchen, he loves em long ago. Ph, But does he not love 


| thoſe that give them Admonitions and Inſtructions? Th. 


They have enough of thoſe things at home; and it is their 
Profeſſion to beſtow theſe Benefits on othes Perſons: and not 
to receive them from them. Ph. Then the Lord has pro- 
miſed more to the Diſciples of St. Francis, than he has to 
his own. He indeed ſuffers it to be imputed to him, if any 
thing be done for his ſake to a Chriſtian, but he never pro- 
miſed Salvation to ſuch as live wickedly. Th. That's no 
Wonder, my Friend; for the tranſcendent Power of the Goſ- 
el is reſerved for this Order. But you ſhall now hear the 
ſeventh and laſt Revelation. Ph, I am ready to ane”, + 


Ay 
Th. The Lord fware to him, that none ſhould make an ill 
End who dy'd in a Franciſcan's Habit. Ph. But what is it 
that you call an ill End? Th. Why, he makes an ill End, that 
when his Soul leaves the Body, it goes down directly into Hell, 
without any Redemption. Ph. But what then, does not the 
Habit deliver from the Fire of Purgatory? Th. No, unleſs 


a Perſon dies in it upon St. Fraucis's Day. But don't you 


think it is a great thing to be freed from Hell? Ph. Yes, 
I think it is the greateſt of all. But what muſt we think 
of thoſe Perſons, who are put into the Habit after they are 
dead, and don't actually die in it? Th. If they deſire it in 
their Life-time, the Will is taken for the Deed. h. When 
I was at Antwerp, I was preſent in the Company of the Re- 
lations of a Woman. that was juſt giving up the ghoſt. 
There was a Franciſcan by, a very reverend Man, who ob- 
ſerving the Woman to yawn, put one of her, Arms into 
the Sleeve of his Garment, ſo that it covered that Arm, and 
Part of the Shoulder; and there was a Diſpute raiſed upon 
it, whether the whole Woman ſhould be ſafs from the Gates 
of Hell, or that Part only which had been covered. Th. 
Why, the whole Woman was ſecured; as it is in Baptiſm, 
but Part of the Perſon is dipped in the Water, but the whole 
Perſon is made a Chriſtian. Y). It is wonderful, what a 
dread the Devils have of this Habit. Th. They dread it 
more than they do the Croſs of Chrift. When Euſebhius was 
carried to the Grave, I ſaw, and ſo did many others befides 
me, Swarms of black Devils, like Flies, buzzing about the 
Body, and ſtriking at it; but not one of them durſt to touch 
it. Ph. But in the mean time his Face, his Hands, and his 
Feet were in danger, becauſe they were bare. 7h. As a 
Snake will not come near the Shadow of an Aſh, let it fpread 
ever ſo far; ſo the Devils are ſenſible of the Venom of the 
holy Garment at a great diſtance. Ph. Why then, I be- 
| heve, ſuch Bodies do not putrify ; if they do, the Worms 

have more Courage than : Devils. Th. What you ſay is 
very probable. P/. How happy are the Lice, who always 
live in that holy Garment! 5. But when the Garment is 
going to the Gra ve, what becomes of the Soul. T. Why 
the Soul carries away with it the influence of the Garment, 
and renders it ſecure; ſo that a great many will not allow, 
that any of that Order do go at all to Purgatory. Ph. In 
truth, if this Revelation were true, I would eſteem it at a 
higher rate than that of St. Zohn ; for this ſhows us an 
eaſy and a ready way, without Labour, 'Trouble or Repen- 
tance, to eſcape eternal Miſery, and yet to live all our Life 
long merrily. 7h. It is ſo. Ph. From henceforth I ſhall 
in | | leave 
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leave off ann at the great Deference that ſo many pay 
to the Seraphic Fraternity : But I ſtand in great admiration - 
that any Man ſhould dare to open his Mouth againſt them, 
Th. You may obſerve wherever you ſee them, that they are 
Perſons given over to a reprobate Mind, and blinded in their 
Wickedneſs. Ph. I will for the future be more cautious than 
I have been, and take care to die in a Franciſtan Habit. But 
there are ſome riſen up in our Age who will have it, that 
a Man is juſtified only by Faith, without the help of good 
Works ; but it is the greateſt Privilege in the World to be 
ſaved by a Garment without Faith. 7h. Don't miſtake me, 
Philacous ; I don't ſay fimply without Faith, but with this 
Faith of believing, that the things I have told you were pro- 
miſed by our Saviour to the Patriarch St. Francis. Ph. But 
will this Garment ſave a Turk? Th. It would: ſave the 
Devil himſelf, if he would but ſuffer it to be put on- him, 
and could but believe this Revelation. Ph. Well, thou haſt 


won me for ever; but I have a Scruple or two more that I 


would defire you to clear up for me. Th. Let me hear 
them. Ph. I have heard that St. Francis has ſaid his Or- 
der was of evangelical Inſtitution, Th. True. Ph, Now I 
thought that all Chriſtians had profeſs'd the Rule of the 


| Goſpel ; but if the Franciſcan's Order be a Goſpel one, 


then all Chriſtians ought to be Frauciſcaus, and Chriſt him- 
ſelf, his Apoſtles, and the Virgin-Mother at the head- of 
them. Th. It would be ſo indeed, unleſs St. Francis had 


added ſome things to the Goſpel of Chriſt. Ph. What 


things are they? Th. An Aſh-colour'd Garment, an Hem- 
pen Girdle, and naked Feet. h. Well then, by theſe 
marks we may know an evangelical Chriſtian from a Fran- 
ciſcan, may we? Th. But they differ too in the point of 
touching Money, Ph. But as I am inform'd St. Frances 
forbids the receiving of it, not the touching of it; but the 
Owner, or the Proctor, the Creditor, - the Heir, or the 
Proxy does commonly receive it; and tho he draws it over 
with his Glove on, and does not touch it, nevertheleſs he is 
ſaid to receive it. Whence then came this new Interpreta- 
tion, that not to receive it, is not to touch it? Th, This 


was the” Interpretation of Pope Benedict. Ph. But not as 


a Pope, but only as a Franciſcan. And then again, do not 
the moſt ſtrict of the Order take Money in a Clout, when 
it is given them in their Pilgrimages? Th. They do in a 
Caſe of Neceſſity. Ph. But a Man ſhould rather die than 
violate ſo ſuper-evangelical a Rule. And then, do they not 
receive Money every where by their Officers? Th. Why 
ſhould they not, and that 2 and thouſands ay as 
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they do frequently? ©h. But the Rule ſays, not by them- 
ſelves, nor by any body elſe. Th. Well, but they don't 


touch it. Ph. O ridiculous ! if the touch be impious, they 


touch it by others. 7%. But that is the Act and Deed of 
the Proctors, not their own. Ph. Is it not ſo? Let him 
try it that has a mind to it. 7h. We never read that Chriſt 
touch'd Money. /. Suppoſe it; tho it is very probable 
that, when he was a Youth, he might buy Oil, and Vine- 
gar, and Salads for his Father: But Peter and Paul, with- 
out all controverſy, touch'd it. The Virrue conſiſts in the 
Contempt of Money, and not in the not touching of it. Ir 
is much more dangerous to touch Wine, than to touch Money; 
why are they not afraid of that? Zh. Becauſe St. Francis 
did not forbid it. Ph. Do they not readily enough offer their 
Hands, which they keep ſoft with Idleneſs, and white with 
Waſhes, to pretty Wenches ? but, bleſs me ! if you offer 
them a piece of Money to look upon, and ſec if it be good, 
how do they ſtart bagk and croſs themſelves! Is not this an 


_ evangelical Nicety ? In truth, I believe St. Francis, as illi- 


terate as he was, was never fo filly as to have abſolutely for- 
bid all touching of Money, And if that were his Opinion, 
to how great a danger did he expoſe his Followers, in com- 
manding them to go barefoot ? for it is ſcarce poſſible, but 
that one time or another, they might unawares tread upon 
Money lying on the ground. 7%. Well, but then they don't 
touch it with their Hands. h. Why, pray is not the Senſe 
of touching common to the whole Body? Th. But in caſe 
any ſuch thing ſhould fall out, they 40 not officiate after it 
till they have been at Confeſſion. Ph. Tis conſcientiouſly 
done. Th. But without cavilling, I'll tell you how it is; 
Money ever was, and, ever will be, the occaſion of very great 
evils to many Perſons. y. Tallow it: But then, on the other 


hand, it is an Inſtrument of as much good to others. I find 


the inordinate Love of Money to be condemn'd ; but I no 
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where find Money it ſelf to beſo. Th. You ſay very well; but 
that we may be kept at greater diſtance from the Diſeaſe of 
Covetouſneſs, we are forbid to touch Money, as we are forbid | 
by the Goſpel to ſwear at all, that we may be kept from Per- 


Jury. Ph. Why then is not the fight of Money forbidden | 
too? Th. Becauſe it is eafier to govern our Hands than Eyes. 
Ph. And yet Death it ſelf entred into the World at thoſe 
Windows. Zh. And therefore your true Franciſcans pull | 
their Cowls over their Eye-brows, and walk with their Eyes 


cover'd and fixt upon the ground, that they may ſee nothing 


but their Way, juſt like Carricrs Horſes, that have Winkers | 
e of their Head-geer, that they may ſee 2 
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but what is before them, and at their Feet. Ph. But tell 
me, is it true as I hear, that they are forbidden by their 
Order to receive any Indulgences from the Pope? Th. They 
are ſo. Ph. But as I am inform'd, there are no Men in the 
World that have more of them than they have; ſo that they 
are allow'd either to poiſon, or bury alive, thoſe that they 
themſelves have condemn'd, without any danger of being 
called to account for it. 7h. What you have heard is no 
Fiction; for I was told once by a Polander, and a Man of 
Credit too, that he, having gotten drunk, fell faſt aſleep in 
the Franciſcans Church, in one of the Corners where the 
Women fit to make their Confeſſions thro a Lattice; and 
being awak'd by the ſinging of their Nctfurus, according to 
Cuſtom, he did not dare to diſcover himſelf: and when the 
Office was over, the whole Fraternity went down into the 
Vault, where there was a large deep Grave ready made; 
and there ſtood two young Men with their Hands tied behind 


them: There was a Sermon, preacf' d in praiſe of Obe- 


dience, and a Promiſe of God's Pardon for all their Sins, 
and ſome; hope given them that God would incline the Minds 
of the Brotherhood to Mercy, if they would voluntarily go 
down into the Grave, and lay themſelves upon their Backs 
there. They did ſo, and as ſoon as they were down, the 
Ladders were drawn up, and the Brethren all together flung 


the Dirt upon them. Ph. Well, but did the Polanger tay 


nothing all the while? Th. No, not a word; he was afraid, 
if he had diſcover'd himſelf, he ſhould have made the third 
Perſon. Ph. But can they juſtify this? Th. Yes, they may 
as often as the Honour of the Order is called in queſtion; 
for he, as ſoon as he had made his eſcape, told what he had 
ſeen in all the Companies he came into, to the great Scan- 
dal of the whole Seraphic Order. And had it not been bet- 
ter now that this Man had been buried alive? Ph. It may 
be it had : But omitting theſe Niceties, how comes it that 
when their Patriarch has order'd them to go barefoot, they 
now go commonly haif-ſhod ? - 7h. This Injunction was 
moderated for two Reaſons, the one for fear they ſhould 
tread upon Money unawares, the other leſt Cold, or Thorns, 
or Snakes, or Flint, or any ſuch thing ſhould hurt them, 
ſince they are oblig'd to travel barefoot all the World over: 
But however that that might be, and the Dignity of the 
Rule preſerved inviolable, the Slaſhes in the Shoes ſhew 
the naked Foot, and ſo fulfil the Rule by Synecdoche. 
Ph. They value themſelves much upon their profefling 
evangelical Perfection, which, they ſay, conſiſts in evange- 
lical a 5 but about thoſe Precepts the Learned them- 
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ſelves have hot Diſputes. And in every State of Life there 


is room for evangelical Perfection. But now which do you 


reckon the molt perfect of the Goſpel Precepts? Th. I be- 
lieve that you End in the fifth of Matthew which ends 
thus, Love your Enemies, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for thoſe that perſecute you and revile you, that 
you may be the Children of your Father who is in Heaven, 
oho maketh his Sun to ſhine upon the good and the evil, and 

ſendeth Rain upon the juſt and the unjuſt : therefore be ye 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. Ph. You have 
anſwer'd very 1 z but then our Father is rich and 
munificent to all People, asking nothing of any Man. Th. 
And ſo are they bountiful too, but it is of ſpiritual things, of 
Prayers and good Works, in which they are very rich. Ph. 
I would there were among them more Examples of that 
evangelical Charity, that returns Bleſſings for Curſings, and 
Good for Evil. What is the meaning of that celebrated 
Saying of Pope Alexander, Tis ſafer to affront the moſt 
powerful Prince, than any one fingle Franciſcan or Domi- 
nican? Th, It is lawful to avenge an Injury offer'd to the 


is done to the whole Order. h. But why not rather the 
good that is done to one, is done to the whole Order ? And 
why ſhall not an Injury done to one Chriſtian engage all 
Chriſtendom in revenge? Why did not St. Paul, when 
he was beaten and ſtoned, call for Succour againſt the Ene- 
mies of his apoſtolical Character? Now, if according to 
the Saying of our Saviour, it be more bleſſed to give than 
receive, certainly he that lives and teaches well, and gives 
of his own to thoſe that are in want, is much perfecter than 
he that is only on the receiving hand ; or otherwiſe St. Paul's 
Boaſt of preaching the Goſpel gratis is vain and idle. It 
ſeems to me to be the beſt proof of an evangelical Diſpo- 
fition, that Perſons are not angry when reproached, and have 
a Chriſtian Charity for chaſe that ill deſerve it. What 
great matter is it for a Man to relinquiſh ſomething of his 
own, to live better upon that which is another Body's, and 
to reſerve to himſelf a Defire of Revenge? The World is 


full every where of this half-ſhod, rope-girt ſort of People ; | 
but there is ſcarce one of them to be found that preſſes after 
that which Chriſt calls Perfection, and the Apoſtles con- 


ſtantly practiſed. T. I am no Stranger to the Stories that 


wicked Perſons tell of them; but for my own part, where- | 
ever I ſee the ſacred Habit, I think the Angels of God are 
by, and count that a happy Houſe whoſe Threſhold is moſt 


Dignity of the Order; and what is done to the leaſt of them, 
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worn by their Feet. . And Iam of opinion, that Women | 
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are no where more fruitful than where theſe Men are moſt 
familiar. But I beg St. Francis's Pardon, T heotimns, for 
being ſo much out of the way. I really took their Habit to 
be no more than a Garment, nor one jot better than a Sailor's 
Jacket, or a Shoemaker's Coat, ſetting aſide the Holineſs of 
the Perſon that wears it. As the Touch of our Saviour's 
Garment cured the Woman with the bloody Iflue ; or elſe I 
could not ſatisfy my ſelf whether I was to thank the Wea- 
ver, or the Taylor for the Virtue of it. 7h. Without doubt 
he that gives the Form gives the Virtue. Ph. Well then, 
for time to come I'll live more * and not torment my 


ſelf with the Fear of Hell, the Tediouſneſs of Confeſſion, 


or the Torment of Repentance. 
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AMICITIA, or Friendſhip.” : 


The ARGUMENT. 


Amicitia treats of the Sympathy and Antipathy of things. 4 
Serpent is an Enemy to Mankind and Lizards He loves 
Milk, hates the ſmell of Garlick, A Crocodile is a mortal 
Enemy to Mankind. A Dolphin is a greater Lover of 
them. Every kind of Animal by mere inftinf# fears its 
Enemy. A Horſe mortally hates a Bear. An Elephant 
loves a Man wonderfully, but hates a Dragon, a Mouſe, 
and a Swallow. A Dog is a very friendly Creature to 
Man, and a Wolf as great an Enemy, fo that the very 
fight of him ſtrikes a Man dumb. A Spider is a great 

Enemy to a Serpent and a Toad. A Toad is cured imme- 
diately by eating of Plantane. The Hiſtory of a Monk that 
was reſcued by a Toad. An Ape is very fearful of a Tor- 
toiſe; an Acanthis of an Aſs ; a Beetle of an Eagle; a 
Dove of a Hawk. A Lion is flruch with fear by the 
growing of a Cock. A Monkey admires Coneys. The Box- 
tree chaſes away Serpents, Moths are turned into Butter- 
flies, and being dead are ſenſible of the touch of a Spider, 
Even a dead Body detects a Murderer, An Oak has an 
Enmity to an Olive-tree, and a Malnut-tree; a Vine to a 
Colewort. Garlick is very friendly to Lillies. Rivers have 
their Antipathy: Winds, Stars, and Genii, are ſome of 
them friendly, others noxious. Oxen love one Companion, 
but hate another. Men have a ſecret Antipathy againſt 
ſome Perſons. Boys themſelves love one Playfellow, but 
ſhun the Company of another. Eraſmus at eight years of 
age had a mortal Averſion to a Lyar, by ſome ſecret 
Guidance of Nature. Every one ought to avoid that 
way of Livelyhood, that he has a natural Averſion to, 
We ought to have charity for all, but familiarity with 
very few. | 
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EPHORINUS and JOHN. 
Ep. 1 Often admire with my ſelf what God Nature conſulted 


when it intermixt certain ſecret Amities and Enmi- 
ties in all things, for which there is no probable reaſon to be 
given, unleſs 2 her own Entertainment, as we ſet Cocks 
and Quails a fighting to make us Diverfion. oh. 1 don't 
very well take in what you aim at. Eph. Well then, Fll 
tell you in familiar Inſtances : You know that Serpents ge- 
nerally are Enemies to Mankind. Fob. I know there is an 
old Enmity betwixt them and us, and an irreconcileable 
one; which will be ſo as long as we remember that unluck 
Apple: Eph. Do you know the Lizard? Joh. Why not 
Eph. There are very large green ones in Taly. This Crea- 


ture is by Nature very friendly to Mankind, and an utter 


Enemy to Serpents. 70%. How does this appear? Eph. 


Which way ſoever a Man turns his Face, they will gather 


about him, turn their Heads toward him, look ſtedfaſtly in 


his Face, and view him a long time: If he ſpits they will 


lick up his Spittle ; nay, I have ſeen em drink up a Boy's 
Piſs. They ſuffer themſelves to be handled by Boys, and 
will ſuffer themſelves to be hurt by them, without doing 
them any harm; and if you put em to your Mouth, they 
love to lick your Spittle : but if you catch them, and ſet 
them a fighting together, it is wonderful to ſee how fierce 
they are, and will not at all meddle with him that ſet them 
a fighting. If any one is walking in the Fields in a hollow 
Way, by ruſtling the Buſhes ſometimes in one place, and 
ſometimes in another, they will make him take notice of them: 
One that is not acquainted with ir, would think they were 
Serpents ; when you look at them they turn their Heads to 
look at you till you ſtand ſtill; if you go on they follow you ; 


and if a Man be doing any thing, they will make him take 


notice of them. You would think they were ſporting, and 
mightily delighted with the fight of a Man. Fob. "Tis 
very admirable, Eph. I ſaw once a very large and charm- 
ing green Lizard fighting with a Serpent, at the entrance of 
a Hole; I wondred at firſt what was the meaning of it, for 
I could not ſee the Serpent; an Talian told me that the 
Serpent was within; by and by the Lizard comes to us, as 
it were ſhewing us her Wounds, and begging a Remedy, and 
did not only ſuffer her ſelf to be touch'd, but as often as we 
ſtood ſtill ſhe flood ſtill, viewing us very earneſtly. The 
Serpent had almoſt gnawed away one of her Sides, and of 
green had made it red. Fol. Had I been there, I ſhould | 
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have had a mind to avenge the Lizard's Quarrel. Eph. 
But her Enemy had hid her ſelf in the bottom of the Hole: 
But ſome Days after we had the pleaſure to ſee her revenge 
her ſelf, 70h. I am glad at my Heart; but prithee how 
was it? Ep. We happened to be walking near the ſame 
lace, and the Serpent had been drinking at a Spring hard 
y, for it was ſo vislent hot Weather, that we were like to 
riſh with thirſt. A Boy of about thirteen Years old, the 
Mans Son where we lodg'd, having fled from Bononia for 
fear of the Peſtilence, happen'd very luckily to come by, 
with a Hay-rake upon his Shoulder ; as ſoon as he ſaw the 
Serpent he crys out. oh. Perhaps for fear. Ep. No, for 
Joy, rejoicing that he had found the Enemy. The Boy 
ſtrikes him with the Rake, the Serpent rolls himſelf up; 
but he laid on, till, having broke his Head, the Serpent 
ſtretch'd himſelf out, which they never do, but when they 

are dying; that's the reaſon that you have heard the A 
logiſt, concerning a Crab-fiſn, who killing a Serpent that 
was his Enemy, when he ſaw him ſtretched out, ſays thus, 
You ought to have hows ſo when you were alive. oh. That 
Was bravely done; but how then? Ep. The Boy takes him 
upon his Rake, and hangs him upon a Shrub over the Cave, 
and in a few Days time we ſaw the Leaves tinctur'd with the 
Blood of the Serpent. 'The Husbandmen of that place related 
to us a wonderful ſtrange thing for a certain truth; that the 
Countrymen, being weary ſometimes, ſleep in that Field, and 
have ſometimes with them a Pitcher of Milk, which ſerves 
both for Victuals and Drink; that Serpents are great Lovers of 
Milk, and fo it often happens, that they come in their way : 
But they have a Remedy for that. ors Pray what is it ? 
Ep. They dawb the Brims of the Pitcher with Garlick, and 
the Smell of that drives away the Serpents. oh. What 
does Horace mean then, when he ſays Garlick is a Poiſon 
more hurtful than Henbane, when you fay it is an Antidote 
againſt Poiſon ? Ey. But hear a little, I have ſomething to 
tell you that is worſe than that: They often creep lily into 
the Mouth of a Man, that lies ſleeping with his Mouth open, 
and ſo wind themſelves into his Stomach. Joh. And, does 
not a Man die immediately, that has entertain'd ſuch a 
Gueſt? Fp. No, but lives moſt miſerably ; nor is there 
any Remedy, but to feed the Man with Milk, and other 
things that the Serpent loves. 70h. What, no Remedy 
_ againſt ſuch a Calamity? Ep. Yes, to eat abundance of 
Garlick. Joh. No wonder then, Mowers love Garlick. 
Ep. But thoſe that are tired with Heat and Labour, 
have their Remedy another way ; for, when they are 
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in danger of this Misfortune, very often a Lizard, th 

but a little Creature, ſaves a Man. Joh. How can he ſave 
him? Ep. When he perceives a Serpent lying perdue, in 
wait for the Man, he runs about upon the Man's Neck and 
Face, and never _ over, till he has waked the Man by 
tickling him, and clawing him gently with his Nails; and 
aſſoon as the Man wakes, and ſees the Lizard near him, he 
knows the Enemy is ſomewhere not far off in Ambuſcade; 
and looking about, ſeizes him. Job. The wonderful Power 
of Nature! Ep. Now, there is no living Creature that is ſo 
great an 3 to a Man as a Crocodile, who oftentimes 
de vours Men whole, and aſſiſts his Malice by an Artifice; 
having ſucked in Water, he makes the Paths ſlippery where 
they go to the Nile to draw Water, and when they fall down, 
there ſwallows em up. Nor can you be ignorant, that Dol- 
phins, that live in a quite different Element, are great Lovers 


of Men. Joh. I have heard a very famous Story of a Boy 


who was beloved by one ; and a more famous one than that 
about Arion. Ep. Beſides that, in catching Mullets the 
Fiſhermen make uſe of the Aſſiſtance of Dolphins inſtead of 
Dogs; and when they have caught their Prey, give them 
Part for their pains. Nay, more than that, they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be chaſtiſed, if they commit any Fault in their 
hunting them. They frequently appear to Mariners at Sea, 
rejoicing and playing _ the top of the Waves ; ſometimes 
ſwimming to the Ship fades, and leaping over the ſpread Sails, 
they are ſo delighted with the Converſation of Men. But 
again, as a Dolphin is ſo very great a Lover of Men; fo he 
is a mortal Enemy to the Crocodile. He goes out of the 

Sea, and dares to venture into the River Nile, where the 
Crocodile domineers, and attacks the monſtrous Animal that 
is defended with Teeth, Claws, and Scales more impenetra- 
ble than Iron; when he himſelf is not very well framed for 
biting neither, his Mouth inclining to his Breaſt: Yer, for 
all that, he runs violently upon his Enemy, and coming near 
him, diveth down on a ſudden, gets under his Belly, and 
ſetting up his Fins, pricks him in the ſoft Part of his Belly ; 
which is the only Place he can be wounded in. 70h. It is a 
wonderful thing, that an Animal ſhould know his Enemy, 
tho he never ſaw him before in his Life ; and to know, both 


why he ſhould be attack'd, and where he can be hurt, and 


how to defend himſelf, when a Man has not that Faculty z 
who would not have Senſe enough to be afraid of a Baſilisk, 
unleſs he were warned before-hand, and taught by having 
received Harm. Ep. A Horſe, you know, is a Creature de- 


yoted to the Service of Man; and there is a capital A 
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between him and a Bear, that is an Enemy to Man: He 
knows his Enemy, tho he has never ſeen him before, and pre- 
ſently prepares himſelf to engage him. oh. What Arms does 
he fight with? Ep. Rather with Art than Strength: He leaps 
over the Enemy, and ſtrikes his hind Legs on his Head. 
The Bear, on the other hand, claws at the ſoft Part of the 
Horſe's Belly. The Poiſon of an Aſp is incurable to a Man; 
and the Ichneumon makes war with the Aſp, and is likewiſe 
a mortal Enemy to the Crocodile. An Elephant is alſo very 
well affected toward Mankind; for they very kindly ſhew 
the Way to a Traveller that has happened to loſe it ; and 
they know and love their Teacher. 'There are likewiſe Ex- 
amples of an extraordinary Love toward Mankind: For, one 
of them fell in love with an Zgyprian Maid that fold Gar- 
lands; and another lov'd Menander of Syracuſe fo affectio- 
nately, that he would not eat his Victuals when he was out 


ture, tho there is abundance related: When King PBocchrus 
had a mind to exerciſe his Cruelty toward 30 Perſons, he 
determined to expoſe them, bound to Stakes, to ſo many 
Elephants ; but they that were ſent out among the Ele- 
phants, to provoke them, could never bring them to be Exe- 
cutioners of the King's Cruelty. There is likewiſe a very 
deſtructi ve Antipathy between this Creature, ſo friendly to 
Mankind, and the Indian Dragons, which are reported to be 


the Engagement. There is the like Diſagreement between 
the Eagle and the leſſer Dragon, altho it is harmleſs towards 
Men; as it has been reported to have borne amorous Affecti- 
ons towards certain Maidens. There is likewiſe a deadly 
Enmity between the Eagle and the Cymindis, or Night- 
Hawk. And alſo an Elephant hates a Mouſe, a troubleſom 
Creature to Mankind, and won't touch a Bit of Provender 
that it ſees a Mouſe in; nor is there any manifeſt Cauſe 


Horſe-leech ; becauſe if it happens to ſup it up in its Drink, 
it torments him miſerably. There is ſcarce any Animal that 
is more friendly to Man than a Dog is, nor a greater Enemy 
to him than a Wolf, ſo that a Man loſes his Speech if he 
ſees him; and between theſe two there is the utmoſt Diſcord ; 
as a Wolf is the moſt bitter Enemy to Sheep, which have their 
dependance merely upon the Providence of Mankind, whoſe 
Care it is to defend this harmleſs Creature made for the Nou- 
riſhment of Man. They are all in Arms againſt the Wolf, as 
againſt the common Enemy of Mankind, eſpecially the whole 
Army of Dogs; fo that ig is grown into a Proverb, II grve 
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his ſight. But not to mention any more of this na- 


the largeſt that are; ſo that they oftentimes both periſh in 


why it hates him ſo: It is with good Reaſon it hates the 
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von 50 more quarter than a Dog does to a Wolf. The Sea- 


Hare is an incurable Poifon to Mankind, if any body taſte ir 


unawates ; again, on the other hand, the Touch of a Man is 
Death to that Hare. A Panther is a very fierce Beaſt to- 
wards a Man; and yet is fo afraid of a Hyæna, that it does 
not dare to engage him; and hence they ſay, that if any 
body carry a Piece of a Hyzna Skin about him, a Panther 
won't ſet upon him, there is ſuch a Sagacity in their natural 
Senſe : and they add alſo, that if you hang their two Skins 
one over 40 10 the other, the Panther's Hair will fall off. 
A Spider is an Animal that is one of a Man's own Family, 
but is very deſtructive to a Serpent; ſo that if he happen to 
ſee a Serpent ſunning himſelf under a Tree, it will ſpin down 
and fix his Sting ſo ſharply in his Forehead, that the Serpent 
will roll himſelf up, ans Ha at laſt, I have heard it rold by 
thoſe that have Pen it, that there is the like Enmity be- 


tween a Toad and a Spider; but that the Toad cures him- 


ſelf, when he is wounded, by biting of a Plantane Leaf. I'll 
tell you an Engliſh 5 I ſuppoſe you know tis the Cuſ- 
tout there to ſtrew the Floor with green Ruſhes; a certain 
Monk had carried ſome Bundles of theſe Ruſhes into his 
Chamber, to ſtrew them at his leiſure; and happening to 
take a nap after Dinner, a great Toad creeps out and gets 
upon his Mouch while he lay afleep, fixing his Feet, two up- 


on his upper and two upon his under Lip. To draw off the 


Toad was certain Death; to let him be there was worſe than 
Death it ſelf. Some perſuaded that the Monk ſhould be 
carried and laid upon his Back in the Window where a great 


Spider had his Web. It was done: The Spfder preſently 


ſeeing her Enemy, ſpins down, darts her Sting into the Toad, 


and runs up again to her Web; the Toad ſwelled, but was 


not gotten off. The Spider ſpins down a ſecond time, and 
gives him another Wound; it {wells more, but ſtill is alive: 
The Spider repeats it a third time; then the Toad takes off 
his Feet and drops off dead. This . of Service the Spi- 
der did her Landlord. 70%. You tell me a wonderful ſtrange 
Story. Ep. I'll tell you now not what I have heard, but 
what I have ſeen with my own Eyes. An Ape has an un- 
meaſurable Averfion to a Tortoiſe; a certain Perſon gave 
me a'Specimen of this when I was at Rome: He ſet a Tor- 
toiſe upon the Head of his Servant, and pur his Hat upon it, 
and then brought him to the Monkey; the Ape preſently, 
with much Alacrity, leaps upon the Lad's Shoulders to catch 
Lice in his Head, and taking off his Hat ſpies the Tortoiſe, 
It was amazing to ſee with what Horror he leap'd away, 
how frighted he was, and with what Fearfulneſs he look'd 
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back to ſee whether the Tortoiſe follow'd him or not. There 
was likewiſe another Specimen : The Tortoiſe was tied to 
the Monkey's Chain, that he could not avoid ſeeing him. It 
is incredible how much he was tormented ; he was almoſt 
dead with Fear: ſometimes turning his Back, he would en- 
deavour to beat off the Tortoiſe with his hinder Feet; at 
laſt, he piſs'd and ſhit towards him all that was in his Belly, 
and with the Fright fell into ſuch a Fever, that we were 
forced to let him looſe, and put him into a Bath made of 
Wine and Water. Joh. There was no reaſon that the Mon- 
key ſhould be afraid of the Tortoiſe. Ep. There may per- 
haps be ſomething natural in it, that we are not acquainted 
with. Why a Linnet ſhould hate an Aſs is eafily accounted 
for ; becauſe he rubs himſelf againſt the Thorns, and eats off 
the Flowers of the Hedge where ſhe makes her Neſt ; 
and ſhe is ſo affrighted at the Sight of an Aſs, that if ſhe 
hear him bray, tho it be a great way off, ſhe throws down 
her Eggs, and her young ones fall out of the Neſt for fear. 


But however, ſhe does not ſuffer him to paſs unrevenged. 


Job. How can a Linnet do any hurt to an Aſs? Ep. She 

ks his ſore Back, that is gall'd with Blows and Burdens, 
and. the ſoft part of his Noſe. We may alſo gueſs at the 
Cauſe, why there is a mutual Grudge between the Fox and 
the Kite, becauſe the ravenous Fowl is always laying wait 


to catch the Foxes Whelps ; and very likely, on the other 


hand, that the Fox does the ſame by her young ones, which 
is the Cauſe of the Diſſenſion between the Rat and the He- 
ron. And the ſame. reaſon may be given for the Enmity be- 
tween the little Bird call'd a Merlin and the Fox; the Mer- 
lin breaks the Crows Eggs; the Foxes perſecute them, and 
they the Foxes, porking their Whelps, which the Crows ſee- 
ing, join their Aſſiſtance, as againſt a common Enemy. But I 
can't find out any Reaſon, why the Swan and the Eagle, the 
Raven and the Green-bird, the Rook and the Owl, the Eagle 
and the Wren, ſhould hate one another; unleſs it be, that 
the latter hates the Eagle becauſe he is called the King of 
Birds. Why ſhould an Owl be an Enemy to ſmall Birds, a 
Weeſel to a Crow, a Turtle-Dove to a Candle-Fly, the Ich- 
neumon (:4:an Rats) 5 to the Spiders call'd Phalangiæ, 
Ducks to Sea-Gulls, the to the Buzzard-Hawk, the 
Wolf to the Lion? And befides, why ſhould Rats have an 
Averſion to a Tree where Ants are? Why is there ſo irrecon- 
cileable an Enmity between a Beetle and an Eagle ? For the 
Fable was framed from the Nature of that Animal. Hence 
it is, that near to Olynthus, in a certain Place, Beetles will 


not live if they are brought into it, And then again, be- 


tween 
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tween Creatures that live in the Water; what reaſon is there 
why the Mullet and the Pike mutually hate one another, as 
the Conger and W that gnaw one another's Tails? The 
Lobſter has ſuch an Hatred'to the Polypus, that if it chance 
to ſee it near him, he dies with Fear. On the contrary, a 
certain hidden Affection of Good-will has united other Crea- 
tures, as Peacocks and Doves, Turtles and Parrots, Black- 
birds and Thruſhes, Crows and Herns, who mutually aſſiſt 
one another againſt the Fox; the Harpe and Kite againſt 
the Tyiorche, which is a kind of Hawk, and a common Ene- 
my to 'em. 'The Muſculus, a little Fiſh ſwimming before 
the Whale, is a Guide to him; nor does it appear why he 
is thug ſerviceable ro him. For, that the Crocodile opens his 
Jaws for the little Wren, is not to be attributed to Friend- 
ſhip, when either Creature is led by its own Advantage. The 
Crocodile loves to have his Teeth cleanſed, and therefore 
embraces the Pleaſure of having them pick'd ; and the 
Wren ſeeks her Food, feeding upon the Fragments of Fiſh 
that tick in the other's Teeth : And for the ſame reaſon, a 
Crow rides upon a Sow's Back. 'There is ſuch a ſtubborn 
ries between the Anthus and Zgythus, that it is affirmed 
their Blood will not mingle one with the other: Juſt as it is 
related of other Birds, that their Feathers will conſume a- 
way if they be mingled with thoſe of the Eagle. A Hawk 
is a deadly Enemy to the Dove-kind, but the little Bird the 
Keftrel defends them ; for a Hawk is wonderfully afraid ei- 
ther to ſee or hear that Bird. Nor are the Pigeons ignorant 
of this; whereſoever the Keſtrel has her Neſt, they'll never 
leave that Place, —_— upon their Defenders. Who can 
give a reaſon why a Keſtrel ſhould be ſo friendly to Pigeons, 
or why a Hawk ſhould be ſo afraid of a Keſtrel? And as a 
very little Animal is ſometimes a Safeguard to a great Beaſt; 
ſo on the contrary, a very little one is often a Deſtruction to 
a great one. There is a little Fiſh in the form of a Scorpi- 
on, and of the Size of the Fiſh Quaquiner ; he ſometimes 
Kicks his Sting into the Fin of Tunnies, that ſometimes are 
bigger than a-Dolphin, and puts them to that Torture, that 
they ſometimes leap into Ships; and the ſame he does to the 
Mullet. What ſhould be the reaſon that a Lion, that is ter- 
rible to all Animals, ſhould be ſtruck with Fear at hearing a 
Cock crow? Foh. That I may not be altogether ſhot-free 
in this Entertainment, I'll tell you what I ſaw with my own 
Eyes, in the Houſe of that famous Engliſhman Sir Thomas 
Moor : He kept in his Houſe a large Monkey, who, that he 
might the ſooner get well of a Wound he had received, was 
ſuffered to go looſe, At the end of the Garden there * 
* 2 Ra 
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Rabbets kept in Hutches, and a Weeſel uſed to watch them 
very narrowly. The Monkey fitting a-loof off, quietly, as 
tho unconcern'd, obſerv'd all his Motions, till he ſaw. the 
Rabbets were in no danger from him. But perceiving the 
Weeſel had looſened a Board in the back part of the Hutch, 
and that now they were in danger to be attack'd in the 
Rear, and ſo be made a Prey to their Enemy, the Ape runs, 


Jumps up on the Plank, and put it into its former place, with 


as much Dexterity as any Man could have done. From 
whence tis plain, that Apes are great Lovers of this Ani- 
mal. So the Coneys, not knowing their own Danger, that 
uſed to kiſs their Enemy through the Grate, were preſerved 
by the Monkey. Apes are mightily.delighted with all young 


Whelps, and love to hug them, and carry them about in 


their Arms: But that good-natur'd Monkey did really de- 
ſerve to be made amends for his Kindneſs. Fob. And he 
was too. Ep. How? ob. He found there a Piece of Bread 
that had, I ſuppoſe, been thrown there by the Children, 
which he took up and eat. Ep. But it ſeems moſt admira- 
ble to me, that this kind of Sympathy and Antipathy, as 
the Greeks call a natural Aﬀection of Friendſhip and Enmity, 
ſhould be found even in things that have neither Life nor 


Senſe. 1 omit to mention the Aſh-Tree, the very Shadow 


of which a Serpent can't endure; ſo that how far. ſoever it 
ſpreads, if you make a Circle of Fire of the lame Bigneſs, 
xg Serpent will ſooner go into the Fire than into the Shadow 
of the Tree. For there are Examples innumerable of this 
kind. Moths included in Parchment, are transformed into 
Butterflies, by ſome ſecret Workmanſhip of Nature, tho they 
ſeem as if they were dead, and {tir not if you touch them, 
unleſs a Spider creep near them; then only they appear to 


be alive: They can't feel the Touch of a Man's Finger; but 


they feel the Feet of a very ſmall Animal crawling. Job. 
An Inſect, before it is alive, can be ſenſible of his capital 
Enemy. That which is related concerning Perſons murdered 


is very like this ; to whom if other Perſons approach, there 


is no Alteration; but if he that killed them comes nigh, 
preſently Blood flows freſh out of the Wound; and, they ſay, 
that by this Token the Author of a Murder has been often 
diſcovered. Ey. What you have heard, as to that matter, is 
no Fiction. But, not to mention Democritical Stories, do 
we not find by Experience, that there is a mighty Difagree- 
ment between an Oak and an Olive-Tree, that they will 
both die if they be planted into the Ground of each other? 
And that an Oak is ſo oppoſite to a Walnut- Tree, that it will 
die tho it be ſet at a good diſtance from it? and N A 
| Allnut- 
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Wallnut-Tree is hurtful to moſt ſorts of Plants and Trees. 
Again, tho a Vine will twine its Sprigs round all other things 
elſe, yer it ſhuns a Colewort ; and, as tho it were ſenſible of 
it, turns it {elf another way, as if ſome Perſon gave the Vine 
notice that his Enemy was near at hand. The Juice of 
Coleworts is a thing contrary to Wine, and they are uſed to 
be eaten againſt Drunkenneſs : But the Colewort has its 
Enemy too; for, if it be ſet near the Herb called Sow-bread, 
or wild Marjoram, it will wither preſently. There is the like 
Diſpoſition 3 Hemlock and Wine; as Hemlock is. Poi- 
ſon to a Man, ſo is Wine to Hemlock. What ſecret Com- 
merce is there between the Lily and the Garlick, that 


growing near to one another, they ſeem, as it were, mutually 


to congratulate one another? The Garlick is the ſtronger, 


but the Lily-flower ſmells the ſweeter. Why ſhould I ſpeak 


of the Marriage of 'Trees one with another? the Females be- 
ing barren unleſs. the Male grows near them. Oil will only 
mix with Chalk ; and both of them have an Antipathy to 
Water. Pitch attraQts Oil, tho they are both fat things. All 
things but Gold ſwim in Quickſilver, and that only draws it 
to itſelf and embraces it. - What Senſe of Nature is that 
which ſeems to be in a Diamond, that will reſiſt every thing 
that is hard, but youu ſoft in a Goat's Blood ? Nay, you 
may ſee an Antipathy even in Poiſons themſelves. A Scor- 
pion, if it chance to creep thro Henbane, grows pale and be- 
numbed. And the Herb Ceraſtis is fo noxious to a Scorpion, 
that he that handles the Seed of it, may take a Scorpion 
into his Hand. There are abundance of things of this kind, 


but the Confideration of them more properly belongs to 


Phyficians. What a mighty power of either Sympathy or 
Antipathy is there between the Steel and the Loadſtone, 
that a Matter heavy by Nature ſhould run to, and cleave to 
a Stone, as tho it kiſſed it; and without touching it, ſhould 
Ay backward ? And as'to Water, which readily mingles 
with all things, but moſt of all with it ſelf; yet there are 
ſome Waters which, as tho they hated one another, will not 
mix; as for inſtance, the River flowing into the Lake, 
Fucinns runs over it; as Aadua does to Larius, as Ticinus to 
Perbanus, Mincius to Benaons, Ollins to Sevinus, Rho- 
dans to Lemanus; ſome of which for many Miles only car- 


ry their hoſpitable Streams thro em, and go out juſt as much 


and no more than they came in. The River Tygris flows 


into the Lake Arethuſa, and is carried thro it like a Paſ- 


ſenger, that neither the Colour, the Fiſh, nor the Na- 


ture of the Water intermixes one with the other. And be- 
tides, whereas other Rivers generally ſeem as it were in 


haſte 
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haſte to flow into the Sea ; yet ſome Rivers, as tho they had 
an Averſion to it before they come at it, hide themſelves in 
the Earth. There is ſomething of a like Nature to be ob- 
ſerved concerning the Winds ; the South Wind is peſtilential 
to Mankind ; the North Wind, on the contrary, healthful ; 
one collects the Clouds, the other ſcatters them. And if we 
may believe Aſtrologers, there is a certain Sympathy and 
Anti pathy in the very Stars themſelves, ſome are Fiendliy to 
Mankind, and others hurtful; and ſome are helpful to a 


Man againſt the Influences of the noxious ones: So that 


there is nothing in Nature, but by theſe Sympathies and An- 


tipathies, brings a Man Injuries and Remedies. Foh. And 


perhaps you may find ſomething above the Skies too ; for if 
we believe the Magi, there are two Genins's, a good and a 
bad, that attend every Man. Ep. I think it's very well, 
and enough for us that we are got ſo far as Heaven, without 
paſſing over the Limits of it. But let us return to Oxen 
and Horſes. oh. In truth you make a very fine Tranſi- 
tion. Ep. It is the more admirable to us, that in the 
ſame Species of Animals we find manifeſt Footſteps 
of Sympathy and Antipathy, no cauſe of it appearing : 


For ſo your Horſe-Courſers and Herdſmen endeavour to 


rſuade us, that in the ſame Paſtures, and the ſame Sta- 
ble, one Horſe ſhall defire to have one Horſe nigh him, and 


won't endure another. Indeed, I am of opinion, that there 


is the like Affection in all kind of living Creatures, beſides 
the Favour of Sex; but is in no Kind fo evident, as it is in 
Man. For what Catullus expreſſes of his Voluſtus, concern- 
ing his Affection of Mind, is manifeſt in a great many others: 


I love thee not, Voluſius; and if thou askeſt why? 
I love thee not, Voluſius, is all I can reply. 


But in adult Perſons, a Perſon may conjecture another Cauſe: 
In Children that are only led by the Senſe of Nature, what 


can it be that makes a Child love one ſo dearly, and have 


ſuch an Averſion to another ? I my ſelf, when 1 was a Boy 
not eight Years of Age, happen'd to fall into the Acquain- 
tance of one of my own Age, or perhaps a Year older, of ſo 
vain a Humour, that upon every occaſion he would invent, 
without ſtudy, moſt monſtrous Lyes. If he met a Woman, 
he would ſay to me, do you ſee that Woman? I anſwered 
Yes, I ſee her. Why, ſays he, I have lain with her 10 times. 
It we went over a narrow Bridge, nigh a Mill, when he per- 
ceivd me ſhock'd at the fight of the Water looking black 
by reaſon of the Depth, he'd ſay, I fell into this Place 2 
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what ſay you to that? And there I found the dead Body of 4 


Man, with a Purſe tyed about him; and three Rings in it- 
And thus he would do continually. And tho it is common 
for others to be delighted with ſuch Romances as theſe, 1 
abhorr'd him more than a Viper, and knew no reaſon for it, 
but only a certain hidden Initin& in Nature. Nor was this 


only temporary; but to this very. Day I fo naturally hate 


thoſe vain lying Perſons, that at the very fight of them I 
perceive my whole Conſtitution to be ſhock'd. Homer takes 
notice of ſomething of the like nature in Achilles, when he 
ſays he hated Lyes as much as the Gates of Hell. But tho 


I was born with this natural Diſpoſition ; yet, contrary to it, 
I ſeem to have been born to have to do with Lyars and Im- 


poſtors thro the whole Courſe of my Life. 70h. But I don't 
take in what this tends to. Ep. I'll tell you in a few words: 


There are ſome that fetch their Felicity from Magical Arts, 


others from the Stars; I think there is no ſurer way of com- 
ing at it, than if every one would abſtain from that ſort of 
Life that he has a natural Averſion to, and betake him- 
ſelf to that he has a natural Inclination to, always ex- 
cluding thoſe things that are diſhoneſt ; and that he would 
withdraw himſelf from the Converſation of thoſe, whoſe Diſ- 
2 he perceives does not agree with his own; and join 

imſelf with ſuch as he finds he has a natural Propenſity to. 
Fob. If that were done, there would be Friendſhip. between 
ſome few. Ep. Chriſtian Charity extends itſelf to all; but 
Familiarity is to be contracted with but few: And he that 
does no hurt to any body, tho he be bad, and would rejoice 
if he would grow better, in my Opinion, ioves all as-becomes 
a Chriſtian to do, ; 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Problema treats of what is heavy and light. That the Earth 
is the Centre of heavy Bodies: What Earth is heavieſt, 
and what is lighteſt. N Lead is heavier than a Sone; 
Gold heavier than Lead. Nothing is more liquid than 
Honey and Oil. A lean Man is heavier than a fat one; 
a Man that's faſting, than one that has eat his Dinner : 
But Sin is the heavieſt thing of all. | 


CURIO and ALPHIUS. 


Cu. 1 Should be glad to learn ſomething of you who are 
well skill'd in many things, if it would not be trou- 
bleſom to you to inform me. Al. Well, Curio, go on 
then, guys what Queſtions you have a mind to, and be 
in Fact what you are in Name. Cu. I ſhan't take it amiſs to 
be call'd Curio, ſo you don't put that monoſyllable ſus [a 
Sow] to it, that is hateful both to Venus and Minerva, and 
makes it Curioſus. Al. Speak out then. Cu. I have a 
mighty mind to know what we call Heavy and Light. Al. 1 
may as well ask you what Hot and Cold is too : you ſhould 
rather ry that Queſtion to a Porter than to me; or rather 
to an 
hanging his Ears. Cu. I expect a Solution, not ſuch a one 
as an Aſs can give, but ſuch as becomes a Philoſopher, an 
Alphens himſelf. Al. Heavy is that which naturally tends 
downwards, and light that which mounts upwards. Cz. How 
comes it about then that the Antipodes, who are under us, 


- 


don't fall into the Sky that is under them? Al. They may | 


as well wonder why you don't fall into the Heaven that is 
not under you but over you ; for the Heaven is above all that 
are comprehended within it: nor are the Antipodes under 
you any more than you aboye them. Nay, you might rather 


wonder why the Rocks, that the Earth of the pes 1 
ſuſtains, don't break and fall into Heaven. Ch. What then is 
the natural Centre of heavy Bodies? and on the other hand, 
of light Bodies? Al. All heavy things are by a natural Mo- 
f | _ 


ſs, who will tell you when the Burden is heavy by | 
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tion carried toward the Earth, and light things toward Heas 
ven: I do not ſpeak of a violent or animal Motion. Cu. Why, 
is there then a Motion that is called an animal one? Al. Yes 
there is. Cu. What is it? Al. It is that which is carried 
according to the four Situations of the Body, forward, back- 
ward, to the right and left, and in a Circle; and in the be- 

inning and jm, is {wifter, and ſloweſt. in the middle; for in 
the beginning, Vigour adds Alacrity, and near the end the 
Hope of coming to what the Animal aims at. Cz. I can't 


tell how it is with other Animals; but I have got a Maid- 


ſervant who is weary before ſhe begins, and tired before ſhe 


5 ends. But return to what you begun. Al. I ſay, heavy 
things are carried downward by a natural Motion; and by 


how much the heavier any thing is, by ſo much a ſwifter 
Motion it is carried towards the Earth; and by how much the 
lighter it is, by ſo much the ſwifter Motion it is carried to- 
ward Heaven. It is quite otherwiſe in a violent Motion, which 


being ſwift at firſt, grows ſlower by degrees; and contrary in 


a natural Motion; as an Arrow ſhot into the Air, and a Stone 
falling from on high. Cz. I uſed to think that Men ran about 
upon the Globe of the Earth, like little Ants on a great 
Ball; they ſtick upon it every where, and none fall off. Al. 
That is to be attributed to the Ruggedneſs of the Globe, 


and a certain Roughneſs in the Feet of the Ants, which, 
indeed, is common to all Inſects in a manner; and laſtly, to 
the Lightneſs of their Bodies. If you don't belieye me, 


make a glaſs Globe very ſmooth and ſleek; you will ſee that 


only thoſe Ants don't fall that are at the upper part of it. 


Cu. If any God ſhould bore thro the Center of the Earth, 
quite down to the Antipodes, in a perpendicular Line, and 
as Coſmographers uſe to repreſent the ſituation of the Globe 
of the Earth, and a Stone were let fall into it; whither would 
it go? Al. To the Center of the Earth; there all heavy 
Bodies reſt. Cu. What if the Antipodes ſhould let fall a. 
Stone on their ſide? Al. Then one Stone would meet the 
ether about the Center, and ſtop there. Cu. But hark you, 


if what you ſaid juſt now be true, that a natural Motion ＋ 


its Progreſs grew more and more ſtrong, if nothing hinder 

a Stone or Lead caſt into the hole, by reaſon of the vehe- 
mence of its Motion it would paſs beyond the Center; and 
having got beyond the Center, the Motion would grow more 
violent. Al. Lead would never come to the Center unleſs. 


it were melted ; but a Stone, if it did paſs the Center with 


ſo violent a Motion, would go at firſt more heavily, and re- 
turn to the Center again, juſt as a Stone thrown up into the 


Air returns again to the Earth. Cu. Butreturning back * 
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by its natural Motion, and again recovering Force, it would 
gd beyond the Center, and ſo the Stone would never reſt. 


_ Ml. It would lie till at laſt by running beyond, and then 


running back again till it came to an Equilibrium. Cu. But 
if there be no Vacuum in Nature, then that Hole muſt be 
full of Air. Al. Suppoſe it to be ſo. Cu. Then a Body 


that is by Nature heavy will _ in the Air. Al. Why 


not? As Steel does, being born up by the Loadſtone; what 


wonder is it, that one Stone hang in the very middle of 


the Air, when the whole Earth, loaden with ſo many 
Rocks, hangs after the ſame manner? Cu. But where is 
the Center of the Earth? Al. Where is the Center of a 
Circle? Cz. That is a Point that is indiviſible; if the Cen- 
ter of the Earth be ſo ſmall, whoſoever bores thro the 
Center takes it away, and then heavy Bodies have no where 
to tend to. Al. Now you talk idly enough. Cu. Pray 


don't be angry; what I ſay is for the ſake of Information. 


If any one. ſhould bore thro the Globe of the Earth, and not 
thro the Center it ſelf; as ſuppoſe one hundred Furlongs 
aſide of it, where would a Stone fall then? Al. It would 


not paſs ſtrait thro the whole. It would indeed go ſtrait, but 


to the Center; and ſo when it came to the middle, it would 
reſt in the Earth on the left Hand, if the Center were at 
the left Hand. Cu. But what is it that makes a Body heavy 
or light? Al. That's a queſtion fit for God to anſwer, why 
he made Fire the lighteſt of all things, and Air next to 
that; the Earth the heavieſt, and Water next to that. 
Cu. Why then do watry Clouds hang in a lofty Air? Al. 
Becauſe by the Attraction of the Sun they conceive a fiery 
Nature, as Smoke being forc'd by a violent Motion out of 
green Wood. Cz. Why then do they ſometimes fall with 
ſuch a weight, that they level Mountains into a Plain ? Al. 
Concretion and Denſity add a Weight to them, and they 
may be imagin'd ſo to be borne up by the Air under them, as 
a thin Plate of Iron is borne up upon the Surface of the. Wa- 
ter. Cu. Do you think then, that whatſoever has moſt of 
a fiery Quality in it is lighteſt, and that which has moſt of 
an earthy Quality heavieit? Al. You are right. Cu. Bur 
Air is not all of a Lightneſs, nor Earth all of a Heavineſs; 
and it is the ſame as to Water. Al. Nor is that ſtrange, 
fince thoſe things you have mentioned are not pure Ele- 
ments, but tempered of various Elements; ſo that it is 
probable, that Earth is the lighteſt that has the moſt Fife 
or Air mixt with it, and that Water heavieſt, that has Earth 
which is heavieſt mixt with it; as, I think, Sea- Water is, 
and that whereof Salt is made: And, in like manner, that 
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Air that is neareſt to Water or Earth is the heavieſt; or; at 
leaſt, it is certainly not ſo light as that which is farther from 
the Earth. Cz. Which has moſt of an earthy Quality in 
it, a Stone or Lead? Al. A Stone. Cu. And yet Lead is 
heavier than a Stone in proportion. Al. (The Denſity is the 
Cauſe.) That proceeds from its Solidity: For, a Stone is 
more porous, and ſo contains more Air in it than Lead does. 
' Hence it is, that we ſee ſome ſort of dry Earth, which if you 
caſt into Water will ſwim, and not fink: So we ſee whole 
Fields floating; being borne up by hollow Roots of Reeds 
and other marſhy Herbs, interwoven one with another. Cu. 
Perhaps it is from this Cauſe that a Pumice-Stone is ſo light. 
Al. Becauſe it is full of Pores, and very much burnt in the 
Fire; they are thrown out of burning Places. Cu. Whence 
is it that Cork is ſo light? Al. That has been anſwer'd al- 
ready; the ſpungy Hollowneſs of it is the Cauſe, Cu. Which 
is heavieſt, Lead or Gold? Al. Gold, in my opinion. Cu. 
t But yet Gold feems to have more of a fiery Nature than 
S | Lead. Al. What, becauſe, as Pindar lays, it ſhines by 
d J Night like Fire? Cu. Yes. Al. But Gold has the greater 
it F Solidity. Cz, How is that found? Al. Goldſmiths will tell 
d | you, that neither Silver, Lead, nor Copper, nor any. ſuch 
at kind of Metal, can be hammer'd out ſo thin as Gold can. 
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FF wideſt, and be longeſt in drying, of any thing. Cu. But 
4. which is heavieſt, Oil or Water? Al. If you ſpeak of Lin- 
5 ; ſeed Oil, I take Oil to be rhe heavieſt, - Cy. Why then does 
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y | And, for the ſame reaſon, Philoſophers gather, that there is 
y | nothing more liquid than Honey and Oil; that if any one F 
0 [ſpread this, or dawb any thing with it, it will ſpread the [ 
t. Jap 


45 
of |þ Oil ſwim upon Water? Al. The Lightneſs is not the Cauſe, Wl 
th ; but the fiery Nature of Oil, and a peculiar Nature in all fat 6 
1. things that is contrary to Water; as it is in the Herb that is 1 
Y | called"afan]&-. Cu. Why then does not Iron ſwim when it by | 
as | is red hot? Al. Becauſe the Heat is not a natural one; and "il 
a- therefore the ſooner penetrates the Water, becauſe the In- 1 
of ſtenſeneſs of the Heat diſpels the reſiſting Water: So an Iron "my 
of | Wedge ſinks ſooner to the Bottom than a thin Plate. Cu. ſi 
ut Which is the moſt unbearable, hot Iron or cold? Al. Hot. | 
S3 | Cu. Then it is heavier. Al. It is, if it be better to carry j 
e, | burning Straw in your Hand than a cold Flint. Cu. What is 
le- the Cauſe that one Wood is heavier, or lighter, than ano- 


is | ther? Al. The Solidity, or Hollowneſs. Cu. But I knew 
; one of the King of Eugland's Houſhold, who, when we were 
th | at Table, ſhew'd us ſome Wood, which, he ſaid, was the 


ye 

my 

a6 
rang: 


is, J Wood of an Aloes-Tree, ſo ſolid, that it ſeemed: to be a 
_ 1 Stone; and ſo light, if rr it in your Hand, that it 
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Lo 

feem'd a Reed, being put into Wine, (for he was of opini- 
on, that ſo it would expel Poiſon) it preſently ſunk to the 
Bottom, as ſwiftly as Lead would. Al. Neither Solidity, 
nor Hollowneſs, is always the Cauſe, but a peculiar occult 
Agreement between things; which is the Cauſe that ſome 


things embrace or ſhun other things of a cognate or different 


Quality; as, a Loadſtone attracts Steel, and a Vine avoids a 
Colewort ; and Flame will reach toward Naphtha, ſet in a 
lower place, altho it be at ſome diſtance ; and yet Naphtha is 
naturally heavy, and Flame light. Cu. All forts of Money ſwim 
in Quickſilver, and Gold only finks, and is incloſed init; yet 
Quickfilver is very liquid. Al. ] can give no Solution to that, 
but a peculiar 'cognate Quality; and Quickſilver was made 
For the Refinement of Gold. Cr. Why does the River Are- 
thuſa run under the Sicanian Sea, and not rather ſwim upon 


it; when you ſay that Sea-Water is heavier than River- Water? 


Al. A natural Diſagreement is the cauſe, but it is a ſecret 
one. Cu. Why do Swans ſwim, when Men going into the 
ſame Water fink ? Al. The cauſe is not only the Follownel 
and lightneſs of their Feathers, but alſo a dryneſs that the 
Water ſhuns: And hence it comes to paſs, that if you put 
Water or Wine into a Cloth or Linen, that is very dry, it 
contracts it ſelf into a globular form; but put it into a wet 


one, it ſpreads it felf preſently. And in like manner, if you 


pour any liquid thing into a dry Cup, or whoſe Brims are 


greaſed with Fat, and pour a little more than the Cup will 
bald, the Liquor E it ſelf into a round be- 


fore it will run over the Brim. Cu. Why can't Ships carry 
ſo mueh in Rivers, as in the Sea? Al. Becauſe River- 


water Is of a thinner Confiſtence; and for the fame reaſon _ 


Birds poiſe themſelves with more eaſe in a thick Air, than 
in a thin one. CH. Why does not the Fiſh call'd Flora fink ? 
Al. Becauſe its Skin being dried in the Sun, is made lighter, 


and refifts Moiſture. Cu. Why does Iron drawn out into a 


large Plate ſwim, but being contracted in a narrow compaſs 
fink ? Al. It is dryneſs is the cauſe in part, and partly be- 


cauſe there gets in an Air between the Plate and the Water. 


Cu. Which is the heavieſt, Wine or Water? Al. I believe 


Wine won't give place to Water. Cu. How comes it about 


then, that they that buy Wine of the Vintners ſometimes find 


Water in the bottom of the 'Caſk ? Al. Becauſe there ts 
In Wine a certain fat ſubſtance like Oil, that reſiſts the Wa- 
ter; the reaſon is plain, by how much richer the Wine is, 

ſo much the more Atkeultly does it mingle with Water; and 


=o ſet on fire, it burns the fiercer. Cy. What is the rea- 
Jon that no living Creature will fink in the Lake Able 
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Al. I can't give a ſolution to all the Miracles in Nature; Na- 
ture has ſome Arcana, that ſhe will have us admire but not un- 
derſtand. Cu. Why is a lean Man heavier than a fat Man, 
ſuppoſing them both of an equalſize? Al. Becauſe Bones are 
more ſolid than Fleſh, and therefore the more weighty. Cu. 
Why is the ſame Man heavier when he is faſting, than after he 
has eat his Dinner, and ſo added a weight to his Body? A. 
Becauſe by Meat and Drink the Spirits are increaſed, and 
they add a lightneſs to the Body: And hence it is that a mer- 
ry Man is heavier than a ſorrowful one, and a dead Man than 
a living one. Cu. But how is it that the ſame Man can make 
| himſelf heavier or lighter when he pleaſes ? Al. By hold- 
ing in his Breath he makes himſelf lighter, and by breath- 
ing it out, heavier : So a Bladder when blown, and cloſe 
tied, ſwims; but when it is burſt, finks. But when will 
Curio have done aſking Queſtions? Cu. I'l] leave off if you 
will tell me but a few things more; Is the Heaven heavy or 
light? Al. I can't tell whether it be light or no, but I am 
| ſure it can't be heavy, it being of the nature of Fire. Cu. 
What then does the old Proverb mean, What if the Sky 
ſhould fall? Al. Becauſe the ignorant Antients, following 


Homer, believ'd the Heaven to be made of Iron; but Ho- 


mer call'd it Iron from the ſimilitude of Colour, not of 
Weight ; as we call that aſhy that is of the Colour of Aſhes. 
Cu. Is there any Colour in the Sky ? Al. There is not really 
any Colour in it; but it appears ſo to us, becauſe of the 
Air and Water that is berwixt us and it; as the Sun ſome- 
times appears to us to be red, fometimies yellow, ſometimes 
white, when of it ſelf it admits of no ſuch Mutations : 
In like manner the Colours of the Rainbow are not in the 
Sky, but in the moiſt Air. Cu. But to make an end; you 
confeſs there is nothing higher than the Heaven, which way 
ſoever it covers the Orb of the Earth. Al. I do confeſs ſo. 
Cu. And nothing deeper than the Center of the Earth. 
Al. No. Cu. Of all things in the World, what is the hea- 
vieſt? Al. Gold, in my opinion. Cu. I differ very much 
from you in this point. Al. Why, do you know of any thing 
that is heavier than Gold? Cu. Yes I do, and by many 


degrees too. Al. Then now do you take your turn, and 


teach me; for I profeſs I don't know any thing that is. Cu. 
Muſt not that needs be the heavieſt thing in the World, that 
forced down the fiery Spirits from the very Vortex of Hea- 
ven to the bottom of Hell? and that (you know) is plac'd 
in the Center of the Earth. Al. I confeſs it; but what is 
that? Cu. Sin, which plunges the Souls of Men, that 
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Virgil calls Sparks of purę Ather, to the ſame place. Al. 
If you have a mind to paſs to that ſort of Philoſophy, I con- 
feſs both Gold and Lead to be as light as Feathers com- 
pared to it. Cu. How then can they that are laden with 


this fort of Luggage mount up to Heaven? Al. In truth I 


can't tell. Cz. They that prepare themſelves for running or 
leaping, do not only lay aſide all heavy things, but make 
themſelves light by hoiding in their Breath ; when as to the 
Race and Leap that we take to Heaven, we don't endeavour 
to throw aſide that which is heavier than Stone or Lead. 
Al. Ay, but we ſhould do it if we had but one Grain of 
ſound Judgment, | DO DR é ES 1027 
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1 i The EPICUREAN. | 


The ARGUMENTs= 


The Epicurean, a divine Colloquy, reaſons learnedly and 
Piouſly concerning the true Good, a pure Conſcience, tempo- 
rary aud eternal Life. That there is Felicity where is true 
Pleaſure, and the leaſt Sorrow. That Chriſtians truly 
pious are true Epicureans, in that they have a clear Con- 
ſcience, and Peace with Cod; and that, altho they may be 
thought by the World to mourn, yet they do really live plea- 
| ſautly. That the chiefeſt Pleaſures proceed from the Mind. 
He that has God, what can he deſire more? Concerning 
a Prieſt who entertain'd his Gueſts with imaginary Dainties. 
Luſt, , Whoring, and Drunkenneſs have more Pain than 
Pleaſure in them. Tantalus's fooliſh Defire. Sin is the 
Tantalean Stone. The great Mercy of God towards re- 
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HEDONIUS and SPUD.EUS. 


He. WI AT is my Spudæus hunting after, he is ſo in- 
7 tent upon his Book, muttering I know not what to 
himſelf? - Sp. Hedonius, I was — hunting, but that 
was all, for I can catch nothing. He. What Book is that in 
your Boſom ? Sp. Tully's Dialogues of the Ends of good 
things. Hed. But is it not better to inquire after the Begin- 
ning of them, than the End? Sp. Mark Tully calls a per- 
fe& Good the End of good, ſuch as whoſoever obtains can 
defire nothing more. He. It is indeed a very eloquent and 
learned Piece; but have you done any thing to the purpoſe, as 
to the attainment of the Knowledg of the Truth? Sp. In- 
deed I ſeem to have gotten this good by it, that I am more 
in uncertainty, as to the Ends of Good, than I was before. 
$þ. It is commonly the Caſe of Farmers to be at uncertainty, 
as to the ends of Lands. He. I admire very much that 
there is ſo great a Diſagreement in the Opinions of ſo ma- 
ny great Men, concerning fo great a matter. Sy. No "_ 
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der at all, for Error is very fertile, but Truth fimple : An 
they being ignorant of the Head and Fountain of the whole 
air, they all make abſurd and doating Gueſſes. But 
which Opinion do you think comes neareſt to the Truth? 
He. When I meet with M. Tully oppoſing them, I like 
none of them. - Again, when I find him defending them, 
1 have not a word to ſay againſt it. But to me the Syoicks 
ſeem to be the leaſt out of the way, and next to them the 


Peripateticks. He. I like no SeR ſo well as the Epicureans. 
2 


demn'd by a univerſal Conſent. He. Let us ſet Prejudice 
afide, and let Eþ:curus be what he will, let us confider the 
thing in it ſelf. He places the Happineſs of Man in Plea- 
ſare, and judges that Life to be molt bleſſed, that has moſt 
Pleaſure, and leaſt Pain. Sy. He does ſo. He. What can 
be more divine than this Sentence? Sp, Every body crys 
out, this is the Saying of a Brute, rather than of a Man. 
He. I know they do; but they are miſtaken in the Names 
of things. If we will ſpeak the truth, none are greater Epi- 
cureans than thoſe Chriſtians that live a pious Life. Sp. 
They come nearer to it than the Cynicks ; for they make 
their Bodies lean with faſting, bewail their own Weak- 
nefſes ; either are poor, or elſe make themſelves ſo by their 
Liberality to the Poor; are oppreſſed by the Powerful, and 
derided 44 the Populace. And if Pleaſure be that which 
makes happy, I think this kind of Life is as diſtant from 


Pleaſure, as can well be. He. Will you admit of Plautus 


for an Author? Sh. Yes, if he ſays that which is right. 
He. Then I'll preſent you with one Sentence of a naughty 
Servant, that has more Wiſdom in it, than all the Paradoxes 
of the Stoicks. Sp. Let me hear it. He. Nihil eft miſe- 
Yius _ animus fibi mali conſtius: Nothing can be more 
wretched than a guilty Conſcience.. Sy. I approve the Say- 
ing z but what do you infer from ir? He. If nothing be 
more wretched than a guilty Conſcience, it follows of conſe- 

ence, that nothing is more happy than a clear Conſcience. 
Sp. A very good Inference; but in what part of the World 
will you find a Conſcience, that is clear from all that is evil? 
He. I call that evil, that breaks the Friendſhip between 
God and Man. Sy. But I believe there are very few that 
are clear of evil of this kind. He. And I take thoſe that 


are cleanſed to be pure; ſuch as by the Lather of Tears, 


and Soap of Repentance, and Fire of Charity have waſhed 
away their Pollutions. The Sins of ſuch Perſons are not only 
not hurtful to them, but oftentimes turn to a greater good, 
Sp. I know what Soap and Suds is; but 1 never bean that 

| Tollutions 


here is no Sect amongſt them all that is ſo much con- 
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TFollutions were purged away by Fire. He. But if you go to 
N 0 


the Refiners Shop, you'll ſee Gold pages by Fire ; and 
there is a certain ſort of Flax, which being put into the 
Fire, is not burnt, but ſhines brighter, and is as clear as 
Water; and therefore is called living Flax. Hy. In truth, 
thou bringeſt us a Paradox, that is more paradoxical than 
all the Paradoxes of the Stoicks. Don't they live a pleaſant 
Life, of whom Chriſt has ſaid, Bleſſed are they that mourn? 
He. They ſeem to mourn to Men of the World, but in reali- 
ty they live delicioufly, and, as the old Saying is, oy a- 
nointed with Honey, live ſaveetly ; fo that, compared to 
them, Sardanapalus, Philoxenus, Apicius, or the moſt 
noted Voluptuary, lived but a miſerable Life. Sy. What 
you ſay is new, but it is ſcarce credible. He. Do but once 
make a trial, and you'll ſay over and over, that what I ſay 
is true. I don't queſtion but I can make you ſenſible that it 


is not incredible. Sy. Go about it then. He. Twill, if you'll 


rant me ſome things by way of preliminary. So. 1 will, 
F what you require be juſt. . If grant em me, I'll 
return them with Intereſt. I ſuppoſe you will allow that 
there is a difference between the Soul and Body? Sy. There 
is fo, and as much as between Heaven and Earth, immortal 
and mortal. He. And apain, that falſe goods-are not to be 
taken for true goods? S. No more than Shadows are to be 
taken for the Bodies themſelves, orthe Delufions of Magicians, 
or the Fancies of Dreams, are to be accounted for truth. 


He. So far you have anſwer d me well; I ſuppoſe you'll 
likewiſe grant me this, that there can be no real Pleaſure, 


but in a ſound Mind. Sy. Why not? a Perſon can't take 


2 in the Sun, if his Eyes are fore; or reliſh Wine in a 
ever. He. Nor can I think Epicurus himſelf would em- 


brace a Pleaſure that has more Pain'in it, and of longer-con- 


tinuance than the Pleaſure it ſelf. S. In my opinion, neither 
he, nor any body elſe that has any Senfe, would. He. I preſume 
you'll grant me this, that God himſelf is the chiefeſt good, 
than which nothing is more glorious, more lovely, and more 
N Sp. No body would deny that, but one thatis more 

rutiſh than a Cyclops : But what then? He. Well then, 
now you have granted me, that no body lives more pleaſantly 


than they that live piouſly; and no body more miſerably, 
and aMfiictedly, than they that live wickedly, Sp. Then 1 
8 you more than I was aware of. 


2. But as Plata 
ys, that which has been fairly yo ought not to be 
deny'd. Sp. Well, go on, He. A little Puppy that is kept 


for Pleaſure, is fed daintily, lies foftly, plays and wantons 
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He. Would you wiſh for ſuch a Life then? Sy. No, by no 
means, unleſs I ſhould wiſh to be a Dog. He. Then you 
confeſs that true Pleaſures proceed from the Mind, as from a 
Fountain. Sp. It is plain they do. He. So great is the Force 
of the Mind, that it often takes away the Senſe of outward 
Pain; and ſometimes makes what of itſelf is bitter, to be 
ſweet. Sp. We ſee that daily in thoſe who are in love, 
who take a pleaſure in watching and waiting all a cold Win- 
ter's Night at their Miſtreſſes Door. He. Well then, con- 
fider with your ſelf, if human Love have ſuch a power, 
which Bulls and Dogs have as well as we, how much 
more prevalent will that heavenly .Love be, that proceeds 
from the Spirit of Chriſt, the power of which is ſo great, 
that it can render Death amiable, than which there is no- 
thing in the World more terrible? Sp. I can't tell what 
others feel within themſelves ; but I think that they want a 
reat many Pleaſures that adhere to true Piety. He. What 
Pleaſures do-they go without? SY. They don't get Riches, 
attain Honours, junket, dance, fing, perfume themſelves, 
laugh and play. He. You ſhould not have mention'd Riches 
and Honours in this Caſe ; for they don't make a Life plea- 
ſant, but rather full of Cares and Anxiety. Let us confider 
the other things, which are what they hunt after, that have 
a deſire to live a pleaſant Life. Do you not daily ſee Drun- 
kards, Fools and Madmen laughing and dancing? $p. I do 
ſo. He. Do you think that they live pleaſantly? Sp. I 
would wiſh that Pleaſure to thoſe I hate. He. Why ſo? Sy. 
Becauſe their Mind is out of order. He. Then had you 
rather faſt and ſtudy, than live after that manner? Spy. 
Nay, I had rather dig. He. There is no difference between 
a rich Man and a drunken Man, ſaving that Sleep will cure a 
drunken Man, but Doctors can't cure a covetous Man. A 
natural Fool differs from a Brute only in the ſorm of his 
Body; but they are leſs miſerable. whom Nature has made 
Brutes, than they that have made themſelves ſo by their 
beaſtly Luſts. SY. I: confeſs that. He. Do you think that 
| they are ſober or in their right Mind, who for the ſake | 
[ of Deluſions, and Shadows of pleaſure, negle& the true | 
Pleaſures of the Mind, and bring upon themſelves real Tor- 
ments? Sy. They do not ſeem to be ſo. He. Such Perſons | 
are not drunk with Wine, but with Love, with Anger, with | 
Avarice, with Ambition, and other filthy Luſts; which is 
a Drunkenneſs more dangerous than to be drunk with Wine. 
Cyrns, in the Comedy, after he had ſlept away his Debauch, 
1 ſpoke ſober things ; but a Mind drunk with vitious Luſt, | 
how hardly does that come to it ſelf? How many _ 1 
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does Love, Anger, Hatred, Luſt, Luxury and Ambition 


torment the Mind 2 How many do we ſee that never wake 
out of the Sleep of Drunkenneſs, Ambition, Avarice, Luſt, 
and Luxury ; and repent of them, even from their Youth ro 
a decrepitold Age? Sp. I know a great many ſuch as thoſe. 
He. You have granted likewiſe, that Perſons ſhould not take 
falſe Pleaſures for true ones. Sp. I have fo, and I ſhall not 
eat my Words. He. That is no true Pleaſure that does not 
ſpring from true Cauſes. S. I own that. He. Then they are 
no true Pleaſures that Mankind generally purſue right or wrong. 
2 I don't think they are. He. If they were true Pleaſures, 
the 


y would only happen to good Men, and render them 


happy whoſe Share they fall to. But as to Pleaſure, can 
that be thought to be true that proceeds not from true Good, 
but from the falſe Shadows of good? Sp. By no means. 
He. But Pleaſure is that which makes us live ſweetly. Sp. 
It does ſo. He. Well then, none lives truly pleaſantly, but 
he that lives piouſly, i. e. that enjoys true Good : It is only 
Piety that gains the favour of God, the Fountain of the 


chiefeſt Good, that makes a Man happy. Sp. I am almoſt 


convinced. He. Now do but mind how vaſtly wide they are 


from Pleaſure, who, as is commonly accounted, follow no- 


thing but Pleaſures. Firſt of all, their Minds are polluted 
and vitiated with the Leaven of Luſts, that if any thing 
that is pleaſant happens, it preſently grows bitter : for when 


a Fountain's muddy, the Stream will not run clear. Again, 


that Pleaſure is no true Pleaſure, that is received with a 
diſorder d Mind; for there is nothing more pleaſant to an 
angry Man than Revenge: but that Pleaſure is turn'd into 
Pain, as ſoon as the Diſeaſe has forſaken the Mind. S5. I 
don't deny that. He. But laſtly, theſe Pleaſures proceed 
from falſe Goods, whence it 4 ria that they are but 
Cheats; for what would you ſay if you ſaw a Man under a 
Deluſion by magical Arts, to drink, dance, clap his Hands, 
when there was nothing really there that he thought he 
ſaw ? Sh. I ſhould ſay he was both mad and miferable. 
He. I was once preſent at ſuch a Spectacle; there was a 
certain Prieſt ſkill'd in Magick. Sy. He did not learn that 
from the holy Scriptures. He. From the moſt unholy ones. 
Some Ladies of the. Court paid a Viſit to this Prieſt, in- 
viting themſelves to dine with him, and upbraiding him with 
Covetouſneſs and Niggardlineſs : At laſt he r ern and 
gave them an Invitation. They came without a Breakfaſt, 
that they might eat the heartier Dinner: The Table 


ſeem'd to be 1 furniſhed, and no Dainties N 3 


and they fed heartily, and returning their Hoſt thanks for 
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his Entertainment, went home. But immediately they per- 
ceiv'd themſelves very hungry, and admired that they ſhould 


be fo, when they had juſt. come from eating ſo 1 


At length the matter came out, and they were ſoundly 
laugh'd at. Sy. And they deſerv'd it too: they had better 


have ſtaid at home and fed upon ordinary Fare, than have 


gone abroad to be feaſted with imaginary Dainties. He. But 
in my opinion, it is far more ridiculous for Men in common to 


graſp at the mere empty Shadows of good, inſtead of the 
true and ſubſtantial Goods; and to take a pleaſure in thoſe 
Deceits that do not only end in a Jeſt, but in everlaſting 
Sorrows. Sy. The more I confider it, the more I am con- 
vinc'd I have ſpoken to the purpoſe. He. Well, let it be 


allow'd for the preſent, that things are call'd Pleaſures that 


really are not ſo : but would you call that Metheglin ſweet, 
that has more Aloes than Honey in it? Sp. No, I ſhould 
not, if there were a third part as much. He. Or would you 
wiſh to have the Itch, that you might have the pleaſure of 
ſcratching ? Sy. No, if I were in my Senſes. He. Well 
then, do but reckon with = ſelf how much bitterneſs is 
mix'd with thoſe Pleaſures falſly fo call'd, which a diſhoneſt 
Love, an unlawfut Luft, Gluttony and Drunkenneſs pro- 
duce. At the ſame time I take no notice of the Torment of 
Conſcience, Enmity with God himſelf, and the expectation 
of eternal Torment, which are the chiefeſt things of all : for 
ray do but confider, what is there in theſe Pleaſures, that 
3 not bring with it a whole Troop of external Evils 2 
Ip. What are they? He. Not to mention Covetouſneſs, 
Ambition, Wrath, Pride, Envy, which of themſelves are trou- 
bleſome enough, let us only compare thoſe things that are in 
a ſpecial manner accounted Pleaſures. When hard drinking 
throws a Man into a Fever, the Head-ach, the Gripes, Diz- 
zineſs, a bad Name, decay of Memory, Wang, loſs of 
Appetite, and the Palſy ; would Epicurus himſelf think this 
was a Pleaſure worth ſeeking after? Sy. He would ſay it 
were to be ſhunn'd rather. He. When young Men by 
Whoring, as it commonly falls out, get the Pox, which by 


way of Extenuation they call the Common-Garden Gout, by ö 


which they are ſo often brought to Death's door in their life- 
time, and carry about a dead Carcaſs; do they not epicu- 
rize gloriouſly? Sh. Yes, if coming often to the Poudering- 
tub be doing ſo. He. But now ſuppoſe the Pain and Plea- 
ſure to be equal, would you be willing to bear the pain of the 
Tooth-ach, as long as the pleaſure of Whoring or a drunken 
Bout laſted ? Sp. In truth I had rather go without both; 
for to buy Pleaſure with Pain, is Penance without Gain. In 
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this caſe, in my opinion, an utter eveaxyeria, which Cicero 


calls an Indolency, is much better. He. But befides thar, 
the Titillation of unlawful Pleaſure, as it is much leſs than 
the Pain it brings, fo it is of ſhorter continuance : But when 
a Man has once got the Pox, he's plagued with it all his 
life-time, and forced to ſuffer a fort of death a great many 
times over before his time comes to die. Sp. Epicurnus 
himſelf would not own fuch Perſons for his Diſciples. He. 
Poverty is commonly the Attendant of Luxury, and that is 
a miſerable and heavy burden to bear ; and a Pally, weak- 
neſs of the Nerves, fore Eyes, and the Pox, the Conſequents 
of immoderate Venery ; and this is not all neither : Ts it not 
a notable way of Merchandizing, to purchaſe a Pleaſure, nei- 
ther real, ſolid, nor of long continuance, with ſo many Evils, 
reater and longer-laſting ? Sy. If there were nothing of 
Pain in the matter, I ſhould think him a fooliſh Trader who 
ſhould barter Jewels for bits of Glaſs. He. And will you 
not ſay the ſame of them that loſe the real Enjoyments of 
the Mind, for the counterfeit Pleaſures of the Body? Sp. 
Indeed I think fo. He. But let us come cloſer to the mat- 
ter : Suppoſe that neither a Fever nor Poverty ſhould always. 
accompany Luxury, nor a Pox nor Palſy, Whoring ; yet a 


guilty Conſcience, that you allow to be by far more wretch- 1 


ed, is the inſeparable Companion of unlawful Pleafure. 2. | 
Nay, ſometimes it goes before it, and galls the Mind in the 
very Fruition of it, But there are ſome, perhaps, puu ſay, 
that have no feeling in their Conſcience. He. Such are the 
more miſerable ; Br who would not rather feel his Pain, 


than have his Body ſo ſtupify'd, as to have no ſenſe of 


feeling ? But as ſome Perſons in their Youth, by the exorbi- 
tancy of their Luſts, are as it were drunk, and — to 
them, and like a Callous grown inſenſible of their Calamity; 
= when they come to old Age, befides the innumerable 
vils they have treaſured up in the time of their paſt Life, 
Death, the inevitable Fate of Mankind, fares em in the 
Face with a terrible Aſpe& ; and then the Conſcience is ſo 
much the more tormenting, by how much the more ſtupi- 
ſy'd it has been all their Life before. Then the Soul is a- 
waken'd, whether it will or no; old Age, which of it ſelf 
is a melancholy thing, as being obnoxious to many Incom- 
modities of Nature ; how much more miſerable and wretch- 
ed is it, if a guilty Conſcience adds to its Infelicity ? Enter- 
tainments, Club-Feaſts, Balls, Amours, Conſorts of Muſick, 
and thoſe things that are delightful to them when young, 
will be burdenſom to them when old. Old Age has no- 
thing to ſupport it ſelf with, but the remembrance ” ; 0 
1 i 


. Þ 
Life innocently paſs'd; and the hope of a better to come: 
Theſe are the two Crutches upon which old Age is born up 
therefore if you take theſe away, and in the ſtead of them 
put a double Burden upon their Shoulders, the remembrance 
of a Life ill ſpent, and deſpair of Happineſs to come, pray 


what living Creature can be imagin'd more afflicted and 


more miſerable ? Sy. Indeed I cannot ſee what, unleſs it 
be the old Age of a Horſe. He. Then indeed is the Stable- 
door ſhut when the Steed is ſtolen ; and the old Saying is a 
true one, The end of Mirth is Heavineſi, and there is no 
delight equal to a glad Heart. And again, A merry Heart 
aoth good like a Medicine, but à broken Spirit drieth the 
Bones. And again, All the days of the Aﬀifted are evil, 


i. e. afflicted and wretched. A contented Mind is a conti- 


azal Feaſt. Sp. Then they act wiſely that get Wealth be- 
times, and provide a Viaticum for old Age againſt it comes, 
He. The holy Scripture has not ſo low a Senſe as to meaſure 
Man's Happineſs by outward Enjoyments : He is poor in- 
deed, that is diveſted of all Virtue, and owes both Soul and 
Body to the Devil. Sy. And he indeed is a very ſevere 
Creditor. He. He is truly rich who has God for his Friend; 
for what ſhould he fear that has ſuch a Protector? ſhould he 
be afraid of Men ? 'The united Power of all the Men in the 
World, is leſs to God than that of a Gnat againſt an Indian 
Elephant. Should he fear Death? To godly Men that is 
the way to eternal Happineſs. Should he fear, Hell? A 


odly Man ſays with confidence to God, Tho I walk in the 


gion of the Shadow of Death, T will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me : Why ſhould he be afraid of Devils, that car- 
ries Him in his Breaſt at whom the Devils tremble 2 The 
Scripture, which cannot be contradicted, in many places 
fays, That the Breaſt of a godly Man is the Temple where- 
in God dwells. Sy. Indeed I don't ſee how theſe ipings 
can be refuted, tho they ſeem contrary to common Senle. 
He. How ſo? Sy. For according to your way of reaſoning, 
any Franciſtan lives a Life more pleaſant than he that a- 
bounds with Honours, and in a word, all kinds of Delight. 
He. Nay, you may add the Sceptre of a King,. and the 


Pope's triple Crown too, and of a three-fold Crown make a 


hundred-fold one; and except only a good Conſcience, and 
Fl be bold to ſay, that this bare-footed Franciſcan girt a- 
bout with a Rope full of Knots, in a mean and ragged Coar, 
worn to a Skeleton with Failing, Watching, and Labours, 
and that is not worth a Penny in the World, if he has but a 
good Conſcience, lives more deliciouſly a thouſand times 
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that we commonly ſee poor Men look more melancholy than 


rich Men? He. Becauſe a great many are doubly poor. In- 
deed Diſeaſes, Want, Watching, Labour, and Nakedneſs, 
do weaken the Habit of the Body. But the Alacrity of the 


Mind does not exert it ſelf in theſe Cafes alone, but alſo in 
Death it ſelf : For the Mind, altho it is ty'd to a mortal 
Body, yet it being of a more powerful nature, does after a 
ſort transform the Body into it ſelf, eſpecially if the Efficacy 
of the Spirit be added to the Power offits Nature. Hence it 
comes to paſs that we frequently ſee Men that are truly 
pious, die with greater Chearfulneſs than others live. SY. I 
have often admired at that my ſelf. He. It is not at all to 
be wonder'd at, that there ſhould be an invincible. Joy, 


where God the Fountain of all Joy is. What new thing 


is it, that the Mind of a pious Man ſhould always be 
chearful in a mortal Body, when the ſame Man, if he 
ſhould be plung'd down to the loweſt part of Hell, would 
ſuffer nothing as to his Felicity? Whereſoever is a good 
Conſcience, there is God ; whereſoever God is, there is Pa- 
radiſe ; where Heaven is, there is Happineſs ; where Hap- 


| N is, there is true Joy and fincere Alacrity. Sp. But 


r all that, they would live a more pleaſant Life, if they 
were freed from ſome Incommodities, and enjoy d ſome Plea- 


ſures which they either ſet light by, or can't attain to. He. 


What Incommodities are thoſe you ſpeak of? do you mean 
thoſe things that are Concomitants of Humanity; as Hunger, 
Thirſt, Diſtempers, Wearineſs, old Age, Death, Thunder, 
Earthquakes, Inundations, and Wars? Sy. Theſe among 
the reſt. He. But now we are talking of immortal ones. 
And yet alſo, in theſe Calamities the Condition of the God- 
ly is much more tolerable than that of thoſe who hunt after 
bodily Pleaſures right or wrong. Sp. How ſo? He. Be- 
cauſe their Minds are inur'd to Temperance and Bearance, 
and therefore undergo thoſe things which are inevitable more 
moderately than other Perſons. And laſtly, in that they un- 
derſtand that all thoſe things are ſent by God, either for the 
purgation of their Faults, or the exerciſe of their Virtue : 
and therefore they take them not only patiently, but alſo 


willingly, as obedient Children from the Hand of a kind Fa- 


ther ; and are thankful either for his favourable CorreQion, 


or for the great Advantage got by them. S. But there are | 


a great many Perſons who bring bodily Afflictions upon 
themſelves. He. But more make uſe of phyſical Medicines, 
either to preſerve the health of the Body, or to recover it : 
but to bring Troubles upon themſelves, vis. Want, Sick- 


neſs, Perſecution, or Reproach, unleſs Chriſtian Charity ob- 
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lige to it, is not Piety, but Folly. But as often as they are 


inflicted for the ſake of Chriſt or Righteouſneſs, who is 
he that dares to call them miſerable, when the Lord himſelf 
calls them ee and bids them rejoice on account of 
them? Sy. But for all that, they carry ſomething of Tor- 
ment in them. He. They do ſo, but tis ſuch a one, that 
the fear of Hell on the one fide, and the hope of Heaven on 
the other, eafily overcomes. But prithee tell me if you did 
firmly believe that you ſhould never feel any Sickneſs or bodi- 
ly Pain all your Life long, if you would but once ſuffer your 


Skin to be prick'd with a Pin, would you not willingly and 


gladly ſuffer that little Pain? S5. If I were but ſure I 
ſhould never feel the Tooth-ach all my Life, I would ſuffer 
my Skin to be prick'd deeper, and both my Ears to be bor'd 
thro with an Awl. He. But whatfoever Aſſliction happens 
in this Life, is more light and ſhort in compariſon to eternal 


Torments, than the momentary Prick of a Needle to the 


Life of Man, the longeſt that ever any Man liv'd ; for there 
is no compariſon between that which is finite, and that 
which is infinite. Sy. You ſay very well. He. Now ſup- 

ofe, if you could be perſuaded that you ſhould live without 
Trouble all your Life long, if you did but divide the Flame 
with your Hand (which Pythagoras forbad to be done,) 
would you not readily do it? Sp. Yes, I would do it an 
hundred times, if he that promis'd me would be as good as 
his Word. He. God cannot be worſe than his Word; but 
that ſenſe of the Flame is of longer continuance, if com- 
par'd to the Life of Man, than all his Life is, compar'd to 
the happineſs of Heaven, tho the Life of that Man ſhould 
be three times as long as that of Neſtcr. For that put- 
ting the Hand into the Flame is ſome part of the Life of 
Man, let it be ever ſo ſmall a one ; but the whole Life of 
a Man is no part of Eternity. Sy. I have nothing to ſay 
againſt it. He. Befides, they that haſten forwards with 
all their Heart and a certain Hope, when the way is ſo 
ſhort ; do you believe they are tormented with the Trou- 
bles of this Life? Sy. I don't think they are, if they have 
a certain Belief and firm Hope of attaining it. He. I come 
now to thoſe Delights you took notice of: They abſtain 
from Balls, Banquets and Plays; they ſo deſpiſe them, 
that they enjoy thoſe that are much pleaſanter. They don't 
take leſs Pleaſure, but they take it after another manner. 


The Eye has not ſeen, nor the Ear heard, nor has it en- 


ter d into the Heart of Man, to conceive what Comforts God 
has prepared for thoſe that love him. Bleſſed Paul was ac- 


quainted with the Songs, Dances, Exultations, and Ban- 


quets 


|, CT 
quets of pious Minds in this Life. Sp. But there ate ſome 
lawful Pleaſures which they abridge themſelves of. He. 
The immoderate uſe of ſuch Pleaſures, as are in themſelves 
lawful, is unlawful ; if you except that they who ſeem to 
live this auſtere Life, exceed others in Enjoyment. What 
can be a more noble Spectacle than the Contemplation of 
this World ? Men that are in God's favour, take far more 
pleaſure in that Contemplation, than other Men ; for while 
they, out of Curioſity, contemplate this wonderful Fabrick, 
they are perplexed in their Minds, becauſe they cannot attain 


to the Knowledg of the Cauſes of many things. And in ſome - 


Caſes, like Momus's, fome murmur againit the Workman, 
often calling Nature, which is indeed a Mother, a Step- 
mother; which Reflection, tho in word it be levell'd againſt 
Nature, yet rebounds on him that is the Author of Nature, 
if indeed there is any ſuch thing as Nature. But a godly 
Man, with religious and pure Eyes, beholds the Works of 


God, his Father, with great Pleaſure of Mind, admiring 


every thing, finding fault with nothing ; but giving thanks for 
all things, when he conſiders that all theſe 2 were made 
for Man: And ſo in every thing adores the Omnipoten:e, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of the Creator, the Footſteps of 
which he perceives in the things created. Imagine for once 
that there were really ſuch a Palace as Apuleius feign'd for 
Pſyche, or ſomething more magnificent and fine, if it can be: 
And ſuppoſe two Spectators, one a Stranger who only came 
to ſee it, the other a Servant, or a Son of him that built it; 
which of them will take the greateſt pleaſure in the fight ? 
the Stranger who has nothing to do with the Houſe, or the 
Son who beholds the Genius, Wealth, and Magnificence of 
a dear Father, in that Building, with great pleaſure, eſpe- 
cially when he reflects, that all this Fabrick was made for 
his own fake? Sy. Your Queſtion needs no anſwer ; but 
the greateſt part, that are not religious, know not that Hea- 
ven, and what is contain'd therein, was made for the ſake of 
Man. He. They all know it, but they do not all confider 
it; and if it does come into their mind, yet he takes the 
molt pleaſure that loves the Workman beſt, as he looks molt 
chearfully upon Heaven, that breathes after eternal Life. 
. There eat to be a great deal of truth in what you 
ſay. He. Now as to Banquets, the ſweetneſs of them 
does not conſiſt ſo much in the having a dainty Palate, or 
in the ſeaſonings of the Cook, as the good ſtate of the 
Health of the Body, and the goodneſs of the Appetite. 
Therefore don't think that any Lucullus ſups more pleaſantly 
upon his Partridges, Pheaſants, Turtle-Doves, Hares, Gilt- 
vp 2 heads, 
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heads, Sturgeons, or Lampreys, than a godly Man does 


upon brown Bread, a Sallet, or Pulſe, and Water, or Small- 
Beer, or a little Wine mixed with a great deal of Water, 


becauſe he receives them as ſent from a kind Father. Prayer 
ſeaſons them all, and the preceding Thankſgiving ſanctifies, 


and being accompanied with the reading of the Word of 


God, retreſhes the Mind more than Meat does the Body. 


And having return'd thanks, at laſt he riſes from the Table, 
not ſtuffed, but recreated ; not loaded, but refreſhed in 


Mind, as well as Body, Do you think the Contriver of 


any of thoſe vulgar Delicacies can fare more deliciouſly ? 
Sb. But the higheſt pleaſure is in Venery, if we give credit 


to Ariſtotle, He. Well, in this particular too, the advantage 
is on the pious Man's fide, as well as in feaſting ; conſider it 


thus. By how much the more ardent his Love is toward 


his Wife, by ſo much the more pleaſurable are his conju- 


gal Embraces. And none love their Wives better, than 


| thoſe that love them as Chriſt loved his Church ; for they 


that love them for the ſake of Concupiſcence, do no: love 


them in reality. But befides, the ſeldomer is the Enjoy- 


ment, the pleaſanter it is: The profane Poet was not igno- 


rant of this, who ſaid, Holuptatein commendat rarior uſus. 
Altho, indeed, that is the leaſt part of the Pleaſure that 


conſiſts in Coition ; the far greater part of the Pleaſure 
is in their cohabiting and dieting together, which can- 
not be more pleaſant between any Perſons, than between 


thoſe who ſincerely love one another with a chriſtian Love. 
In other Perſons commonly Pleaſure growing old, ſo does 


Love too ; but chriſtian Love grows the more flouriſhing, 


by how much carnal Love decreaſes. Well, have I not 
convinced you yet, that no body lives more pleaſantly than 


' thoſe that live piouſly ? . $þ. I wiſh you had ſo much con- 


vinced all Perſons as you have me.. He. Well then, if they 
are Epicureans that live pleaſantly, none are more truly 
Epicureans, than thoſe that live holily and religiouſly. And 
if we are taken with Names, no body more deſerves the 


Name of an Eyicurean, than that adorable Prince of Chril- 
tian Philoſophy ; for eriwe® in Greek ſignifies as much as 
an Helfer. Therctore when the Law of Nature was almoſt 
_ eraſed by Vice; and the Law of Moſes rather incited than 


cured Luits, when the Tyrant Satan ruled without controul 


in the World, he alone afforded preſent help to periſhing 
Mankind. So that they are mightily miſtaken that fooliſhly 
 reprefent Chriſt, as by Nature, to be a rigid melancholick 


he alone ſhow'd the way to the moſt comfortable Life in 


* - 


Perſon, and that he invited us to an unpleaſant Life; when 
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the World, and fulleſt of Pleaſure, and fo vaſtly diſtant 
from that Tantalean Pleaſure. Sy. What is the meaning of 
that Riddle? He. You'll laugh at the Romance; but this 
Jeſt will lead us on to ſomething ſerious. S. Well then, I 
expect to hear a ſerious Jeſt. Ie. Thoſe who formerly made 
it their buſineſs to wrap up Precepts of Philoſophy in the 
Folds of Fables, tell us, that one Tantalus was once ad- 
mitted to the Table of the Deities, which they tell you is 
wonderfully ſtored with Delicacies: When Jupiter was about 
to diſmiſs his Gueſts, he thought it agreeable to his Gene- 


' roſity, to let none of them go away without ſome Boon; 


therefore he bid Tantalus ask what he pleaſed, and it ſhould 
be granted: And Tautalus being ſo Poliſh as to meaſure 
Man's Happineſs by the Pleaſures of Gluttony, wiſh'd that 
he might all his Lite time fit at a Table fo plentifully fur- 
ni ſned. Jupiter conſented, and granted him what he de- 
ſir d: Tautalus fits at a Table furniſhed with all forts of 
Dainties; Nectar is ſet before him; neither Roſes nor O- 
dours are wanting, ſuch as may delight the Noſes of the. 
Gods themſelves ; Ganymede ſtands by him to be his Cup- 
bearer, or ſome body like him: The Muſes ſtand about him 
ſinging ſweetly ; Silenus dances before him with ridiculous 
Geſtures ; and likewiſe there are good ſtore of Jeſters; and 
in ſhort, there is whatſoever may delight the Senſes of a 
Man: but in the midſt of all theſe he fits melancholy,, 
fighing and anxious, neither being moved by their Merri- 
ment, nor touching the Proviſion before him. Sy. What is 
the reaſon of that? He. Becauſe a great Stone hangs over 
his Head, as he fits at Supper, ready to fall upon him every 
moment. SH. I'd get away from ſuch a Table. He. But 
what he wiſhed for is made neceſſary to him. Nor is Jupi- 
ter ſo placable as our God is, who reſcinds the hurtful 
Wiſhes of Mortals, if they repent of them. But the ſame 
Stone that hinders Tantalus from feeding, frightens him 
from going away; for he is afraid if he offer to ſtir leſt the 
Stone ſhould fall upon him, and cruſh him to pieces. SV. 
A ridiculous Story! He. But now hear what you won't 
laugh at: The common People ſeek for a pleaſant Life from 
external things, when nothing will produce that, but a good. 
Conſcience ; : 
thoſe that have a guilty Conſcience, than hangs over the 
Head of Tantglus himſelf ; nay, it does not only hang over 
their Heads, but vexes and preſſes their Minds ; nor is their 
Mind tormented with a vain Fear, but expects every Hour, 
when they ſhall be caſt into Hell. Pray what can there 
be ſo pleaſant in earthly things, that can poſſibly chear a Mind 
£4 Pp 3 | that 
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that is preſt down with ſuch a Stone? Sh. Nay, nothing in 
the world, but Madneſs or Incredulity. He. If Youth did 
but conſider this, who being bewitched with Pleaſures like 
the Cup of Circe, embrace ſweetned Poiſons, inſtead of 
things truly pleaſant, how carefully would they beware 
leſt by incogitancy they ſhould do that which would perplex 
their Mind all their life time? What would they not do 
that they might provide this Viaticum againſt old Age, 
which is drawing on; a good Conſcience, and an untainted 
Reputation ? What can be more miſerable than that old 
Age, which, when it looks back, ſees with great Horror 
what beautiful things it has neglected, and what foul things 
it has embraced : and again, when it looks forward, ſees the 
laſt Day hanging over its Head, and immediatel 2 this 
the Torments of Hell? Sy. I think they are the happieſt 
Men, who have preſerved the firſt part of their Age unde- 
filed, and improving in the ſtudy of Piety, have arrived to 


the Goal of old Age. He. And the next place is due to 


thoſe who have carly repented of their juvenile Follys. 
Sp. But what advice will you give to that wretched old 
Man ? He. While there is Life there is Hope: I would bid 
him fly to the Arms of Mercy. Sy. But by how much the 
longer a Man has continued in an evil Courſe of Life, by fo 
much a greater Maſs of Iniquities is heaped up, that ex- 
ceeds even the Sands on the Sea-ſhore. We. But then the 
Mercies of God exceed them ; tho Man cannot number the 
Sand, yet the number of them is finite; but the Mercy of 
God knows neither bound, nor end. Sy. But there is but 
little time to one that is at the point of Death. He. The 
| leſs time he has, the more ardently he ought to call upon 
God. That time is long enough with God, that can reach 
from Earth to Heaven ; and a ſhort Prayer can penetrate 
Heaven, if it be but ſent with a ſtrong force of Spirit. Ma- 
ry Magdalen is recorded to have ſpent her whole Life in 
Repentance ; but the Thief got a grant of Paradiſe from 
our Saviour, even at the point of Death. If he ſhall but cry 
with his whole Heart, My God, have mercy on me, according 
to the multitude of thy Mercies ; the Lord will remove 
that Tantalean Stone, and make him hear: that Sound of 
Joy and Gladneſs; the Bones breken by Contrition ſhall re- 
Joice for the pardon of Sins. CY DE FE. 
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RASMUs wrote this Colloguy when he 
Las a very young Scholar at Daventer ; and 
being fo far inferior to the Performance of his 
ripen Tears, he would not permit it to ve printed 
with. the reſt, nor would he ſcarce own it to be 


his But it ſhows the Taſte he had of the purer 


Latinity, inveighing ſatyrically againſt the bar- 
barous Latin, that was in thoſe Days commonly 


allo d and approuvd, particularly in a great 
Schcol, or College at Zwoll, a Town twelve 
Miles from Daventer, where inſtead of pure 
Latin Authors, the Scholars were put to learn 


Books ſinff”d with Inelegancies and Barbariſms. 
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The Conflift between Thalia and Barbariſim. 

T HA LI A and her Companions, CAL LIO PE and 
MELPOMENE; BARBARISM and her 
Companions. 


2070 Good God ! what fort of Monſter is that which 


I ſee rifing out of the Ground yonder ? I be- 
feech you look upon it. Cal. O admirable ! what a vaſt 
Body it has, the top of its Head reaches almoſt up to the 


Stars. Tha. In truth, I can't tell what it is; but it's coming 


nearer to me. A new ſort of a Compoſition, do you ſee it? 
It has a Face like a Virgin; from the Breaſt downwards it 
is like an Aſs. Cal. It is ſa, as I hope to be ſav'd. But, 
Madam, do you obſerve what monſtrous Horns grow out of 


the Forehead of it? Tha. They are huge ones indeed. 


But do you take notice what Ears there are by the Horns? 
Cal. I do mind them, they are like Aſſes Ears, and they 


are whitiſh, and full of motion; and I perceive it approaches 


nearer and nearer, but I can't tell what is in the mind of it 


to do. Alas! I am in pain, leſt it has ſome miſchief in its 
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Head. Tho. May God our Father prevent it. Mel. If my 
Memory don't fail me, I have ſome knowledg of this Mon- 
ſter. Tha. Prithee tell us what it is. Mel. There is no 
danger in it. Tha. But I am cruelly afraid it is an Enemy 
to us; is it, or not? Mel. It is; this is our only and molt 
eruel Adverſary. Tha. God confound it. Mel. It never 
ceaſes envying and aſſaulting us: They fay it has its reſi- 
dence in the Weſtern Climates, there it brings all things un- 
der its Yoke, is worſhipp'd, lov'd and honour d. What need 
is there of a great many Words? in ſhort, it expects to be 
appeas'd with ſuppliant Preſents like a Goddeſs. Tha. If I 
miſtake not, I have heard ſo. But what's the name of the 
City where ſhe reigns? Mel. Why, 'tis Zoll, I think. 
Tha. Very right, that's it. Mel. Her Name is 'Barbariſm, 
Tha. It is ſhe, in truth, I know her very well; but ſee, ſhe 
is coming hither a great pace ; let us halt till ſhe comes up. 
Sar. Companions, is this Thalia her ſelf that I fee hard 
by ? why I thought ſhe had been dead long enough ago : Ir 
is certainly ſhe, I eſpy her Laurel; ſhe is come to life again, 
and has the Impudence preſumptuouſly to come into my pre- 
ſence, without any fear of me: I'll advance up to her, and 
make her know who I am. A miſchief take you, — im- 
pudent Jade. Tha. You ſalute me very roughly: Pray for- 
ſooth take that to your ſelf that you wiſh to me. Bar. Why, 
Thalia, are not you, that have been routed ſo long ago, 
aſham'd to come into my preſence ? Tha. Do you ask ine 
Such a Queſtion, you are not worthy to lay your yy upon 
me; and it is beneath me to caſt my Eyes upon ſuch a naſty 
Beaſt as you are. Bar. Hey day! What, a poor beggarly 
Wretch to dare to affront me]! What, don't you know me 
better than that comes to? take care you don't provoke me, 
Tha. A Fart for your Menaces, I don't mind em, nor no 
body elſe : Should I be afraid of you, you naſty Wretch ? 
Bar. Take care whom you throw your Reflections upon. 
Tha. You may thank your Companions there for your Gran- - 
deur. Bar. What, theſe? Tha. Yes, them, and none but 
them. Bar. What am I indebred to them for ? pray tell 
me. Tha. It is their Opinion of you, or rather their Error, 
that has rais'd you to the pitch of a Goddeſs, and not your 
noble Birth, Bar. But (if time would permit) I could au- 
thentically derive my Pedigree from the Divinity it ſelf, 
Tha. A rare Pedigree, I'll warrant you! Pray let's have it, 
there's time enough; and no doubt but the Sun will ſtand 
fill while you are telling ſuch {ſtrange Stories. Bar. You 
make a mighty bragging of your being Jupiter's Daughter, 
and triumph in Apollo's being your Conductor. My Father 
Was 


very Woods dance after his Muſick ; and as for 5 he 
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was one who would not knock under to him, either for Va- 


lour, Archery, or Mufick. When at any time he had a mind 
to divert himſelf with ſinging, like Orphers, he made the 


would outſtrip even the Eaſt-wind it ſel Tha. I have 
heard theſe Stories a thouſand times over. Bar. What have 
you to ſay to that? Do you take me in? Tha, When you 
firſt ſtarted up in the World, you pretended Chiron was half 
Man. Bar. fes like your Manners to break in upon me, 
before I've ſaid what I was about ; han't you patience to 
hold your tongue, till I have ſaid what I had to fay. Tha, 


J have, if you'll keep to the truth. But if I do hold my 
tongue, I ſhan't mind you much. Har. What, do you 
make a Lyar of me too? Tha. No; but if you take it 
*upon your ſelf, it really belongs to you. Har. Do you ſpeak 


the truth, when you ſay I was Chiron's Daughter? Tha. 
Why, here are Witneffes of it. Bar. Where are they, pray? 
Tha. Why this great Tail that hangs down to your Heels is 
one, and - theſe Briſtles on your Back, and theſe whitiſh 
Ears on your Head, all thele plainly ſhew you are one of 
Chiron's Offspring; he begat you upon an Als ; a very fine 
Pedigree to brag of! Bar. I ſee you ſet your ſelf to be as 
abuſive as you can. Lou make a mighty to do about Shape; 
but let us come to Virtue, argue about that, about Fame, 
and Glory, and Adorers : What ſignifies the Body? Tha. 
No great matter indeed, ſaving that a deformed Mind u- 
ſually accompanies a deformed Body. But come on, we'll 
come to 9 things. Bar. Take this in the firſt place; 
there are but few that adore you, the whole World adores 
me; you being hardly known by any body, lie i2cogniro ; 
1 have extended my Name all over the World, I am well 
known and famous every where. Tha. I own that. Dar. 
You would not own it, if you had any thing to ſay againſt it. 
Tha. Yes, I have ſomething to ſay againſt it: You knew 
Cacus ? Bar. Who does not know  Cacus? Tha. That 
Cacus whom Virgil ſpeaks of, Bar. I knew him. Tha. 1 
believe you did, for he was a famous Fellow ; and as he was 
famqus, juſt ſo are you. And then again, whereas you take 
it to your praiſe, that the World follows you, I interpret it 
rather to your Diſhonoux ; for every thing that is ſcarce, is 
valuable. There is nothing valuable that is common to the 
Vulgar, Altho my Admirers are but few, yet they are Per- 
ſons of Figure and Gravity. But pray 4: 43: reat Repu- 
tation is it to you, that you are admir'd by the ignorant 
Mobility? Sar. Silly Wench !, the thing is quite different; 
for I don't leaye thoſe Perſons unlearned, that I find fo ; bet 
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I rather improve them and inſtruct them, and make them 


| Perſons of Learning and Gravity. T7 ha. Ha, ha, ha, loaded 
with Books, but not with Science. Har. You're a poor 
Scrub, and I am as well able to make my Followers 
learned, as you are yours. Tha. Yes, like your ſelf; for 
being barbarous your ſelf, you make Barbarians of them 
too: What can you do elſe? Bar. Now I find by Expe- 


rience, the Character is true that I heard of you long ago, 


thar m1 are a prating, impertinent Baggage. Leave off, 
Simp 

if you knew but half I know, you would not have the Im- 
pudence to talk at this rate. In my Academy at Zwoll, 
what Glory, Diſcipline and Improvement is there! If I 
| ſhould but begin to enumerate, you'd burſt with Envy. 
Tha. Yes, forſooth ; and fo I believe you'd make the very 
Poſts and Pillars burſt with your braggadochia talking : Bur 


however, begin and burſt me if you can. Bar. Tis too 


long. Tha. Well, make ſhort on't then, you know how. 
Bar. Well then, I'Il ſpeak in brief as to what I was ſaying 
before : No body is able to number the great Confluence of 
Students that flock from all parts of the ſpacious World to 
that famous School. Ta. Phoo; what does that great Aſs 
at Zoll (I mean the great Bell of the Sehool) bray ſo loud, 
as to call them together in Crouds? Sar. Sillyron, for- 
bear railing, and hear what's ſaid to you. They are there 
inſtructed and render'd learned in a trice. Tha. Wonder- 
fully learned, indeed! Har. In the beſt Gloſſes, Voca- 


bularies, Arguments, and innumerable other notable mat- 
ters. Tha. That's rightly ſpoken. Har. What do you grin 


at? I improve them to that degree. that there — 
they are ignorant of. Tha. Ay, of nothing that's nove 


ty. Bar. As they grow in Stature, ſo they do in Expe- 


rience 3 and being become perfect Maſters, they are made 
Inſtructors of others: then I diſcharge them, that they may 
live happily and die blefſedly, Tha. Ha, ha, ha; 1 _ 
them 15 much, I can hardly forbear burſting my Sides wit 
laughing. Par. Fool, what do you laugh at? Do you 
think What I ſay deſerves to be laugh'd at? Tha. I can 
give you a better account of the matter. Par. What, you? 
Tha. Yes, I; and if you pleaſe you ſhall hear it roo, Har. 
Well, begin then. Tha. As to the number of your Fol- 
lowers I grant it; and if they have learnt any thing right in 
Schools before, they muſt be forc'd to unlearn it again : 
And then, as to thoſe op memes (of which you have 
reckon'd up a great many) they are not ſo much inſtructed, 
as undd by them, till at laſt they know nothing at all : 
1 


eton, you know nothing at all; this I am ſure of, that 
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You improve them till they don't know fo much as them- 
ſelves. Their Horns grow on their Foreheads, and then 
they Teem m_-_ cunning Fellows, and are more fit to rule, 
than be ruled. And at laſt you ſend them away in a Con- 
dition to live merrily, and die bleſſedly. Bar. I find you 
can't keep. your Tongue from railing 5; but have a care you 
don't raiſe my Indignation. If you don't forbear throwing 
your Squibs at me, I'Il throw them at you again; I have 


ſomething to hit you in the teeth of. Tha. And nothing 


but Slanders. Bay. Lou poor Wretch you, I ſay I fend 


them back ſuch (whether you know it, or no) that they 


won't ftrike Sail to your Poets for Verſification (that is the 
chief thing you have to boaſt of.) Tha. For number, I 


confeſs ; but w2 don't ſo much regard the number of Verſes, 


as the goodneſs of them. But you, on the contrary, only 


take notice of the number, and not the goodneſs ; you 


count the Pages, but paſs by the Barbariſms that are in 


them, So they do bur hang together, that's the only 
thing that you regard, it's no matter for the goodneſs of 
them: Bar. You ſenſleſs Creature, you make a mighty to 
do about goodneſs ; I don't think any thing is ſo empty of 
goodneſs as. four Poems; for what are they but gilded 
Lyes, full of old Womens Tales? Tha. You commend 
them ſufficiently. Bar. I commend ſuch ridiculous Stuff? 
Tha. You commend; and don't know you do it. Bar. 
What, fuch lying ones; I rather ridicule them than praiſe 
them. 7 ha. You praiſe: them __ your will. Bar. 
How ſo? Tha. While thou enviouſly raileſt at them; for - 
the way to diſpleaſe thoſe that are bad, is to commend 
them. Bay. Great and elaborate Lyes that any body may 
envy. Tha. You ſhew your Ignorance as plainly as the Sun 
at noon day. Unhappy Wretch, you are not ſenſible how 
much you commend the Induſtry of thoſe Poets by your 
fooliſh talking, who think it unfit to caſt Roſes before 
Swine in Mire and Dirt; and therefore they wrap up and 
hide the 'Truth in ambiguous Words, and enigmatical Ex- 
eſſions; that tho all may read them, yet all may not un- 
erſtand them. They read them, and go away as ignorant 
as if they never had ſeen them. A Man of Learning reads 


them; and ſearches into the meaning of the Words (for they 


are tranſparent) and finds, that under them is couch'd a 
vaſt Freaſure of wholeſom Truth, that the other paſs'd over 
unobſery'd. Par. Very fine, very fine; a comical piece of 
Roguery, to mingle Truth and Falſhood together! to corrupt 
'Truth with feigned Fables! Is this that you give ſuch 2 
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Encomiums of? Tha. Shall I give you an anſwer to this in 
a few Words? but firſt anſwer me this; pray, which do you 
look upon to be the beſt, to pick up Jewels out of Dung, 
or to admire them ſet in Gold. Bar. The laſt is the beſt. 
Tha. You mean to. your ſelf, and fo it is. As for you, if 
there is any Truth in a Poem, you obſcure it fo with trifling 
Words, that it rather makes it look dim, than gives it a 
Luſtre. On the contrary we (not as you reproachfully ſay) 
don't corrupt the Truth by an Elegancy of Words ; but we 
ut a Luſtre upon it, as when a Jewel is ſet in Gold. We 
* the Luſtre from it, but add to it; we don't make 
it more dark, but ſhine the brighter. And laſt of all, this 


we do, we labour that that Truth which is of its own Na- 


ture profitable, be made more grateful by Induſtry. As for 
your Partizans, they being ignorant of heb things, reproach, 
carp at, and are envious at them. If they were wiſe, how 
much more would they cry me up 1 have ſtopt your 
Mouth now; I'll break this filence. Bar. I might have 
ſaid that more juſtly of your Partizans. Tha. I have broken 
it. Bar. Thoſe that don't underſtand our Poetry, don't 
know how to do any thing, but to laugh and ſcof. Tha. 
They are ſuch, that if a Man underſtands them, he will be 
never the wiſer ; and if he does not, he will know never 
the leſs. Bar. There is no need of a great many Words, 
the thing proves it ſelf. Tha. The thing prove it ſelf! I 
ſhould be glad to ſee that. Bar. I mean thoſe Perſons, 
which the knowledg of things has render'd famous. Tha. Is 
there any one ſuch Perſon ? Har. Yes, without number. 
Tha. That's well ſaid, as if no body could number them; 
for no body can number that which is but one, and not that 
neither: However you may begin, tho you ſhould not be 
able to go thro with it. Bar. In the firſt, and chief place, 
Floriſta; that took his Name from Flowers. Tha. But not 
ſweet-ſmelling ones. Bar. Then here's Papias. Tha. A 
very learned Man, indeed ! you ought to have named him 
firſt. Bar. Then here's Huguitio. Tha. A very famous 
Man! Bar. And Michael Modiſta. Tha. An excellent 
one! Bar. Then here's James Gloſarius. Tha. A wonder- 
ful Man! Sar. And him that I eſteem above them all, 
John de Garlandia, who excels in ſuch an Elegancy of 
Words, and ſuch a Majeſty of Style, that there are but very 
few that can underſtand him. Tha. Nay, no body at all, 
unleſs they are Barbarians as well as he ; for how can any 
body eaſily underſtand him, who did not well underſtand 
himſelf? Bar. There's no end in talking with you; = | 
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ET me in Words, but I don't think Doug confilis in 


them. If you have a mind to it, let us each of us try 
what we can do. Do you make Verſes with me. Come, 


don't ſtand ſhivering and ſhaking, nor ſhilly ſhally ; I am 


ready for you ; then it will appear whether of us gets the 
better. 7/3. I like it very well. Come on, let us try: 


But, Miſtreſs Poeteſs, do you begin firſt. Har. Theſe are 


Verſes that I have often repeated in the preſence of very 
learned Men, and not without the great Admiration of all 
of them. Tha. I believe ſo ; now begin. 


Bar. Z:wollenſes tales, quod eorum Thentonicales 
Nomen per partes ubicunqne probantur & artes, 
Et quaſi per mundum totum ſunt nota rotundum, 
Zwollenſique ſolo proferre latinica ſolo ; 
Diſcunt clericuli nimium bene verba novelli. 


Theſe Verſes are a Demonſtration how elegant a Poet I 
am. Tha. Ha, ha, ha ; they contain as many Barbariſms, 
as Words: This to be ſure is certainly your Father's Speech, 
I mean Chiron's; a Poem excellently compos'd ; I won't 


defer giving it its juſt due. 


Tale ſonant inſulſa mihi tua carmina, vates, 

Quale ſonat ſylvis vox irrudentis onagri; 

Quale boat torvus pecora inter agreſtia taurus; 
aadle teſticulis gallus genitalibus orbus 

Concinit haud vocem humanam, ſed dico ferinam. 

Hanc celebres laudate viri, & doctiſſime florum 

Autor ades; gratos in ſerta nitentia fiores 

Colligito, meritæque coronam nectito Dive : 

Urticæ viridi graveolentem junge cicutam; 

Talia nam tali debentur premia vati. 

Aunue, Barbaries, tuque hanc ſine cornua circum 

Later candidulas laurum tibi nectier aures. 


Bar. This makes me ready to ſpew ; I can't bear to hear 


ſuch filly Stuff. Do I loiter away my time here, and don't 


go to Zo to ſee what my Friends are doing there? Tha. 
Make haſte, and let a Blockhead viſit the Blockheads ; 
your coming to them will be very acceptable: 1 ſee I 
ſpend my Breath upon you in vain; You will never be 
a Changeling. I very aptly apply'd to you that Verſe of 
Virgil, | | 
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Nom illum noſtri poſſunt mutare Iabores. 
We do but endeavour to waſh a Black-moor white. 


Mel. At the beginning of this Contention, as ſoon as ever 

we eſpy'd this Monſter, we all grew fick at the Stomach. 
Tha. I believe ſo, truly. Cal. Miſtreſs, let us leave this 
beaſtly Creature, and betake our ſelves to the airy top of 
ak 6 Hill, and the Heliconian Fountain. Tha. Let 
us do 10. 


Des. 
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Dzks. ExasMus of Rotterdam 
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Concerning the 


Profitableneſs of Colloquies. 


WWGF A LICIOUS Detraction, attended with the 
Furies, does at this Day ſo 77 5 — the 
801 whole World, that it is unſafe to publiſh any 

Book, except it be defended by a Guard. Al- 

e tho, what indeed can be ſecure enough from the 

Sting of a falſe Accuſer, who like the Adder at the Voice of 

the Charmer, ſtops his Ear from hearing any one clearing 

himſelf, tho it be ever ſo juſtly? The firſt part of this 

Work, which is mine and not mine, was publiſh'd by reaſon 

of the Raſhneſs of a cerrain Man : Which when I perceiv'd 

it was receiv'd by the Studenrs with great Applauſe, I made 
uſe of the Affection of the common People, for the fur- 
therance of Studies. And ſo Phyſicians themſelves don't 
always adminiſter the moſt wholeſom things to their Pa- 
tients, but permit them to take ſome things, becauſe they 
have a very ſtrong deſire for them. So in like manner, 


0 } 1 


I thought meet to allure tender Youth with Inticements 


of this fort, who are more eaſily attracted with thoſe things 
that are pleaſant, than thoſe that are ſerious, or the 
moſt exact. Therefore I have again corrected that which 


| was publiſh'd, and beſides have added ſuch things as may 


conduce to the forming of good Manners, as it were inſinua- 
ting into the Minds of young Perſqns, whom Ariſtotle ac- 
counted not to bè fit Auditors af Moral Philoſophy, viz. ſuch 
i | ws 
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as is deliver d in ſerious Precepts. And if any one ſhall cry 
out, that it is an unſeemly thing for an old Man to ſport him- 
{elf thus childiſhly; I care not how childiſhly it be, fo it be 
but profitably. And if the antient Teachers of Children are 
commended, who allur'd them with Waters, that they might 
be willing to learn their firſt Rudiments ; I think it ought not 
to be charg'd as a Fault upon me, that by the like regard I 
allure Youths either to the Elegancy of the Latin Tongue, 
or to Piety, And befides, it is a good part of Prudence to 


know the fooliſh Affections of the Common-pcople, and 


their abſurd Opinions. I judge it to be much better to in- 
ſtruct thoſe out of this little Book, than by Experience, the 
Miſtreſs of Fools. The Rules of Grammar are crabbed 
things to many Perſons. Ariſtotle's Moral Philoſophy is not 
fit for Children. Scotus's Divinity is leſs fit, nor is it indeed 
of any great uſe to Men, to procure them Underſtanding. 
And it is a matter of great moment early to difſeminate a 
Taſte of the beſt things into the tender Minds of Children; 
and I cannot tell that any thing is learn'd with better Succeſs 
than what is learn'd by playing : And this is in truth a very 
harmleſs ſort of Fraud, to trick a Perſon into his own Profit. 
Phyficians are. commended for cheating their Patients after 
this manner; and yet if I had done nothing elſe in this mat- 
ter but trifled, they might ſeem to have borne with me, be- 
cauſe, beſides the Elegancy of the Language, I have inſerted 
ſome things that may prepare the Mind for Religion. They 
accuſe me falſly, and as tho the Principles of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion were here ſeriouſly ſet down, they examine every Syl- 


lable exactly. How unjultly they do this, will appear more 


evidently when I ſhall have ſhewn the great Profitableneſs 
of ſome Colloquies: To omit ſo many Sentences, intermix'd 
with Jeſts ; ſo many pleaſant Stories, and the natures of ſo 
many things worthy to be taken notice of ; 

In the Colloquy concerning viſiting of holy Places, the ſu- 
perſtitious and immoderate Affection of ſome is reſtrain'd, 
who think it to be the chiefeſt Piety to have vifited Jeru- 
ſalem; and thither do old Biſhops run over fo great Tracts 
of Land and Seca, leaving their Charge, which they ſhould 


rather have taken care of. Thither alſo do Princes run, lea- 


ving their Families and their Dominions. Thither do Huſ- 
bands run, leaving their Wives and Children at home, 
whoſe Manners and Chaſtity it were neceſſary to have been 


guarded by them. Thither do young Men and Women run, 


with the hazard of their Manners and Integrity. And ſome 


go the ſecond time, ay, do nothing elſe all their life-long ; 
and in the mean time the Pretence of Religion is _— t 5 
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| trine of St. Paul, bears away the Bell for Sanctimony, and 
thinks himſelf completely religious. Paul, 1 Tim. 5. 8. 


of many, and not fo long ago but that the Grand- children are 


B Feruſalem before he died, with a religious Intent indeed, 


| Poſſeflions, he committed the Care and Cuſtody. of his 
| Lady, who was big with Child, of his Towns and Caſtles, 


| riv'd that the Man was dead in his Pilgrimage, the Arch- 


| Robber, ſeiz'd all the Teſt ieg 
a ſtrong well-defended Caſtle, into which the Lady, great 


any one ſhould ſurvive whe might revenge the heinous Fact, 
| the Lady great with Child, together with her Infant, was 


| are to be found, I leave others to judge. In the mean time, 
to ſay nothing of the Charges, which tho I grant they be not 


ſhall we ſay of thoſe who go to Feruſalem thro: lo many 
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Excuſe for their Su erſtition, Inconſtancy, Folly, and Raſh- 
neſs; and he that deſerts his Family contrary to the Doc- 


boldly ſays, But if any provide not for his own, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of his own Houſe; he hath denied the Faith, aud 
ig worſe than an Tnjfiael. And yet Paul in this Place ſeems 
to ſpeak of Widows that negle& their Children and Grand- 
children, and that under pretence of Religion, while they 
give themſelves up to the Service of the Church. What 
would he ſay of Husbands, who leave their tender Children 
and young Wives, and that in a poor Condition, to take a 
Journey to Feruſalen ? I will produce but one Example out 


fill mon whom the great Damage they ſuſtain'd does not 
ſuffer to forget what was done. = 
A certain great Man took a Reſolution to pay a Viſit to 


but not well advis'd. Having ſet in order the Affairs of his 


to an Archbiſhop, as to a Father. As ſoon as the News ar- 


biſhop, inſtead of acting the part of a Father, play'd the 
dead Man's Poſſeſſions, and beſieg' d 


with Child, had fled; and having taken it by Storm, leſt 


run thro and died. Would it not have been a pious Deed, 
to have diſſuaded this Man from ſo. dangerous and unneceſ- 
ſary a Journey? How many Examples of this kind there 


intirely loſt, yet there is no wiſe Man but will confeſs, that 
they might have been laid out to far better purpoſe: but 
then as to the Religion of making ſuch Viſits, St. Jerome 
commends Hilarion in that, tho he was a Native of Paleſ- 
tine, and dwelt in Paleſtine, yet he never went to ſee Zeruſa- 
lem, tho it was ſo near, but once, left he might ſeem: to de- 
ſpiſe holy Places, If Hilarion was deſervedly commended, 
becauſe being ſo near, he forbore going to viſit Zeruſalem, 
left he ſhould ſeem to ſhut up God in a narrow compaſs, 
and went thither but once, and that by reaſon of the _near- 

neſs. of the Place, leſt he might give offence to any; what 
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Dangers, and at ſo great Expence, out of England and Scot- 


land, and eſpecially leaving their neareſt and deareſt Rela- 
tions at home, of whom, according to the Doctrine of the 
Apoſtle, they ought to have a continual care ? St. Ferome 
roclaims aloud, hat it is no great matter to have been at 
Feruſalem, but it is a great thing to have liv'd well. And 
yet it is probable, that in Jerome's time there were more 
evident Footſteps. of antient Monuments to be ſeen, than 
now. As to the Diſpute concerning Vows, I leave that to 
others, This Colloquy only treats, that none ſhould rafhly 
take ſuch Vows upon them: that this is true, theſe Words of 
mine plainly ſhew ; "Eſpecially I having a Wife at home, as 
yet in the flower of her Age, Children, and a Family which 
depended upon me, and were maintain'd by my daily La- 
hour ; and other Words that follow, Therefore I will ſay 
nothing of Vows that are made, only this, that if I were 
Pope, I would not unwillingly diſcharge thoſe that had bound 
themſelves trom them. In undertaking them, as I grant 


that it is poſſible for ſome one to go to Feruſalem with an 


advantage to Piety ; ſo I ſhould make no ſcruple from many 
circumſtances of things, to adviſe, that they would lay out 
the Expences, Time, and Pains, to other Prices, which 
would. more immediately conduce to true Piety. I judg 
theſe ta be pious things, and for that reaſon conſidering ei- 
ther the Inconſtancy or Ignorance, or Superſtition of many, I 
have thought it proper to give Youth warning of that thing; 
and I do not ſee whom this Admonition ought to offend, un- 
leſs perhaps ſuch Perſons to whom Gain is preferable to God- 
linels. Nor do I there condemn the Pope's Indulgences or 
Pardons ;, but that moſt vain Trifler who put all his hope in 
Mens Pardons, without the leaſt thought of amending his 
Life. If any one ſhall ſeriouſly confider with me how great a 
deſtruction of Piety ariſes among Men, partly by their Vice, 
who proſtitute the Pope's Indulgences, and partly by the Fault 
of them who take them otherwiſe than they qught to do, 
he will confeſs that it is worth the while to admoniſh yaung 
Men of this matter. But ſome may ſay, by this means the 
Commiſſioners loſe their Gain: Hear me, O honeſt Man; 
if they are good Men, they will rejoice that the fimple are 
thus admoniſh'd ; but if they are ſuch as prefer Gain before 
Godlineſs, fare them well. - ESRI iow: 
In the Colloquy concerning Bunting after Benefices, I 
blame thoſe who frequently run to Roms and hunt after Be- 
nefices, oftentimes with the corrupting their Manners, and loſs 
of their Roy ; and for that reaſon I carry on my Diſcourſe, 
that a Prieſt ſhould delight himſelf in reading good Authors, 
inſtead ot a Concubine, . In 
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In he Soldier's Confeſſion, I tax the Villanies of Soldiers, 
and their wicked Confeſſions; that young Men may deteſt 
ſuch Manners. „„ 
In the Schoolmaſter's Admonitions I teach a Boy Shame- 
facedneſs, and Manners becoming his Age. | 
In the Child's Piety, do I not furniſh a childiſh Mind with 
godly 3 for the ſtudy of Piety? As for that which 
ome have ſnarl'd at concerning Con -ſhon, it is a mere Ca- 
lumny, to which I have anſwer'd long ago. I teach that 
Confeſſion is to be perform'd, juſt as it was ordain'd for us 
by Chriſt : But whether it be ſo done, I have neither a mind 
to diſprove nor affirm, becauſe I am not thorowly ſatisfied of 
it my ſelf; nor am I able to prove it to others. And where- 
as I adviſe to deliberate about chuſing a kind of Life, and 
to make choice of a Prieſt to whom you may commit your 
Secrets, I judg'd it to be neceſſary for young Men; nor do I 
ſee any reaſon why I ſhould repent of it. But if fo, there 
will be fewer Monks and Prieſts: It may beſo; but then per- 
haps they will be better, and whoſoever is a Monk indeed, 
will prove it ſo. And beſides, they who endeavour to make 
Men to be of their own Perſuaſion, either for the ſake of 
their own Gain or Superſtition, do very well deſerve to be 
defam'd by the Writings of all Men, that they may be 
brought to Repentance. 1 3 
In he Profane Feaſt, J condemn not the Ordinances of 
the Church concerning Faſts and choice of Meats; but I 
point out the Superſtition of ſome Men, who lay more ſtreſs 
on theſe things than they ought to do, and neglect thoſe 
things that are more conducive to Piety, And I condemn 
the Cruelty of them, who require ſtrictly theſe things of 
thoſe Perſons from whom the meaning 5 the Church does 
not exact them; and alſo the prepoſterous Holineſs of thofe 
Perſons who condemn their Neighbour for ſuch things. 
Here, if any one ſhall conſider how great a miſchief among 


: 


Men accrues hence to Godlineſs, he will confeſs that ſcarce 
any other Admonition is more, neceſſary. But in another 
Place I ſhall give a fuller Anſwer to this Matter 


In the Religious. Feaſt, altho I make them all Lay-men, 
and all married Men, yet I ſufficiently ſhew what ſort of 
Feaſt that of all Chriſtians ought to be, With which Pat- 


tern, if ſome Monks and Prieſts compare their Feaſts, they 


will perceive how far ſhort they fall of that Perfection, in 

which they ought to exceed Lay-men. 7 
In he Canonization I ſhew what Honour is due to Men of 

Excellency, who have well deſerv'd by their Studies of the 
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They are fooliſh who think that the Colloquy between the 
Aaid and her Sweetheart is laſcivious, whereas nothing can 
be imagin'd more chaſte, . if Wedlock be an honeſt thing, 
and it be honeſt to be a Woer. And I could wiſh that all 
Woers were ſuch as I ſuppoſe one in this Colloquy to be, and 
that Marriages were contracted with no other Diſcourſes; 
What can you do with thoſe of a ſour Diſpoſition and averſe 
to all plea 
merry, is unchaſte ? This young Maid refuſes to give her 
Sweetheart a Kiſs at his departure, that ſhe may preſerve 
her Virginity for him intire. But what do not Maids now- 
a-days grant to their Sweethearts ? Befides, they don't per- 
ceive how many Philoſophical Sayings are intermix'd with 
Jeſts, concerning Marriages ſo haſtily made up; concerning 
the choice of Bodies, but much more of Minds; concerning 
the firmneſs of Matrimony ; concerning not contracting Mar- 
riages without the conſent of Parents, and of keeping them 
chaſtly ; of the religious Education of Children: And in 
the laſt place, the young Maid prays, that Chriſt by his Fa- 
- your would make their Marriage happy. ls it not fit that 
| young Men and Maids ſhould know thoſe things ? And Per- 
ſons who think that this Leſſon is hurtful to Children, by 
reaſon of the wantonneſs of it, ſuffer Plautus and the Jeſts 
of Poggius to be read to them. O excellent Judgment! 
In the Virgin that is averſe to Marriage, J abhor thoſe 
that by their Allurements draw young Men and Maids into 
Monaſteries, contrary to the Minds of their Parents; making 
à handle either of their Simplicity or Superſtition, perſua- 
ding them there is no hope of Salvation out of a Monaſtery. 
1 ſhould not have given this Counſel, if the World were not 
full of ſuch Fiſhermen, and a great many excellent Wits 
were not unhappily ſmother'd and buried alive by theſe Fel- 
lows, which otherwiſe, if they had judiciouſly taken upon 
them a courſe of life ſuitable to their Inclinations, might 
| have been choice Veſſels of the Lord. But if at any time 
1 ſhall be conftrain'd to ſpeak my Mind upon this Subject, 
I will both ſo paint out theſe Kidnappers, and the heinoul- 
. neſs of the Evil it ſelf, that every one ſhall own that I have 
not given this Advice without a Cauſe ; altho I have done 
it civilly too, left I ſhould give occaſion of offence to ill Men. 
In the next Colloquy, I don't bring in a Virgin that has 
changed her courſe of Life after ſhe has profeſs'd her ſelf; 
but before ſhe has compleatly enter'd upon the Profeſſion, 
ſhe returns to her Parents, who are very loving to her. 
In the Colloquy blaming Marriage, how may Philoſo- 


. phical Sayings are there relating to concealing 
n 3 ; 


ant Diſcourſe, who think all that is friendly and 
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of Husbands ; relating to the hearty Good-will of married 


Perſons, not to be broken off; relating to the making up 
Breaches, and reforming the Manners of Husbands ; of the 
pliable Manners of Wives towards their Husbands ? What 


elſe do Plutarch, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon teach ? but that 


here the Perſons add a kind of Life to the Diſcourſe. | 
In the Colloquy of the Soldier and Carthuſian, I at once 
do lively deſcribe both the madneſs of young Men who run 
into the Army; and the Life of a pious Carthn/7an, which, 
without delight in his Studies, cannot but be melancholy and 

unpleaſant. _ | | f 
| fo the Notable Lyar I lively ſet forth the Diſpoſitions of 
ſome Perfons who are born to lying, than which kind of Per- 


ſons there is nothing more abominable : 1 wiſh they were 


more rare. | 5 | | 
In the Colloquy of the Young Man and the Harlot, do 1 
not make Bawdy-houſes chaſte ? And what could be ima- 
gin'd more effectual, either to implant the Care of Chaſtity 
in the Minds of young Men; or to reclaim young Maids who 
are ſet to ſale for Gain, from a courfe of Life that is as 
wretched as it is beaſtly? There is one Word only that has 
offended ſome Perſons, becauſe the immodeſt Girl, ſoothing 
the young Man, calls him her Cocky ; whereas this is a very 
common Expreſſion among us, with honeſt Matrons. He 
that can't away with this, inſtead of Y Cocky, let him read 
my Delight, or any thing elſe as he pleaſes. ' 88 
In the Poetical Feaſt I ſhew what kind of Feaſts Students 
ought to keep, vis. a frugal, but a jocoſe and merry one, 
ſeaſon'd with learned Stories, without Contentions, Back- 
biting, and obſcene Diſcourſe. _ Si | 
In the Inquiry concerning Faith, I ſet forth the Sum of 
the Catholick Religion, and that too ſomething more lively 
and clearly than it is taught by ſome Divines of great Fame; 
among which I reckon Geiſon, whom, in the mean time, 1 
mention by Name for Honour's fake. And beſides, I bring 
in the Perſon of a Z17theran, that there may be a more eaſy 
Agreement betwixt them; in that they agree in the chief 
Articles of the Orthodox Religion ; altho I have not added 
the remaining part of the Inquiry, becauſe of the Malice of 
ee. Tunes. 1 _ 
In the Old Mens Diſcourſe, how many things are there that 
are ſhewn as it were in a Looking-glaſs, which either ſhould - 
be avoided in Life, or may render it comfortable. It is better 
for young Perſons to learn theſe things by —— Collo- 
quies, than by Experience. Socrates brought P loony down 
even from Heaven to Earth, and I have made it a Diverſion, 


Qq 3 brought 


e 
brought it into familiar Converſation, and to the Table: for 
2 05 Divertiſements of Chriſtians ought to ſavour of Phi- 
loſophy. | 

Ade Rich Beggars, how many things are there by which 
Country Parſons that are ignorant and illiterate, and no way 
deſerving the Name of Paſtors, may be enabled to amend 
their Lives? and beſides, to take away the glorying in 
Garments, and to reſtrain the madneſs of thoſe who hate a 
Monk's Attire, as if a Garment were evil of it ſelf? And by 
the way, there is a Pattern ſet down, what ſort of Perſons 
thoſe Monks ought to be, who walk to and fro thro 
8 for there are not many ſuch as I here de- 
cribe. 3 

In the Learned Woman I refreſh the Memory of the old 
Example of Paula, Euſtochius, and Marcella, who added 
the Study of Learning to the Integrity of Manners : And I 
' Incite Monks and Abbots, who are Haters of ſacred Studies, 
and give themſelyes up to Luxury, Idleneſs, Hunting, and 
Gaming, to other kind of Studies more becoming them, by 
the Example of a young married Woman. es 
In the Apparition I detect the Wiles of Impoſtors, who 
are wont to. impoſe upon well-meaning credulous People, 
by feigning Apparitiens of Devils, and Souls, and Voices 
from Heaven: And what a great deal of Miſchief have theſe 
Juggling Tricks done to chriſtian Piety ? And becauſe an 
ignorant and ac, Age is in an eſpecial manner liable to 
be impos'd upon by theſe Deceptions, I thought it proper to 
ſet forth the manner of the Impoſture to the life by a face- 
tious Example. Pope Celeſtine himſelf was impos'd upon by 
ſuch Tricks; and a young Man of Berne deluded by Monks; 
and even at this very Day, many are thus impos'd upon by 
deviſed Oracles. 7h 1 

Nor are the leaſt part of human Miſeries owing to Alchy- 
_- my, by which even learned and wiſe Men are impos'd upon; 
it being ſo pleaſing a Diſeaſe, if once any one be ſeiz'd with 
it. To this Magick is alſo a-kin, being the ſame in Name, 
but flattering them with the Sirname of Natural. I charge 
Horſe-Courſers with the ſame cheating Tricks, and in > of 
Beggars Dialegue, and again in the Fabulous Feaſt. If 
Boys ſhould, from theſe. Colloquies, learn nothing. elſe but 
to ſpeak Zatin; of how much greater Commendations are 
my Labours worthy, who by that way of Play and Diver- 
tiſement effect that, than theirs who inforc'd upon Youth 
the Mammothrepti, Brachylegi, Catholicontæ, and the Me- 
theds of ſignifying. 
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In the Zying-in Woman, befides the knowledg of natural 
things, there are a great many good Morals concetning the 
Care of Mothers towards their Children; firſt while they are 
Infants, and again after they are grown up. ; 
In the religious Pilgrimage, I reprehend thoſe who have 
tumultuouſly caſt all Images out of Churches, and alſo thoſe 


that are mad upon going on Pilgrimage under ptetence of 


Religion, from whence alſo now-a-days Societies are formed. 


They who have been at Jeruſalem arrogate to themſelves 


the Title of Knights, and call themſelves Brothers; and 
on Palm. Sunday devoutly perform a ridiculous Action, and 


drag an Aſs by a Rope, making themſelves almoſt as mere 
 Aﬀes, as the wooden Aſs they drag along, They alſo, that 


have gone on —_ to Compoſtella, have imitated them 
in this: Let theſe 


thing, that they ſhould make it a part of Piety. Thoſe 


Perſons alſo are remark'd upon, who ſhew uncertain Reliques 
for certain ones, and attribute more to them than ought to be, 


and baſely make a gain of them. 5 TT 
In the Ichthyophagia, or Fifh-eating, I treat of human 


Conſtitutions, which ſome wholly reject, deviating much from 
right Reaſon: And on the other hand, ſome in a manner pre- 


fer them before divine Laws: And ſome again abuſe Inſtitu- 
tions both human and divine, to Gain and Tyranny. I therefore 
endeavour to temper both Parties to Moderation, by enquiring 


from whence human Conſtitutions have had their Original; 


and by what Steps they have advanc'd till this time; on 
what Perſons, and how far they are obligatory $ to what 
ends they ate uſeful, how far they differ from divine ; ſhew- 


ing by the way the prepoſterous 6 of Men, of 
r 


which the World is now full, and from whence this Uptoar 


in the World proceeded. And I have treated of theſe things 


more at large for this Reaſon, that I might give occaſion to 
the Learned, to write more accurately of them; for thoſe 


| that have written of them hitherto have not given ſatisfac- 


tion to the Curious, It was not ſo much to the purpoſe to 
write againſt Whoring, Drunkenneſs and Adultery, becauſe 
none are deceiv'd by thefe things ; but true Piety is endan- 
ger'd by the other, which either are not perceiv'd, or do 
allure by a deceitful ſhow of Sanctity. $4 

In the Funeral, inaſmuch as Death commonly trys the 
Hope of a Chriſtian, I have repreſented a different kind of 
Death in two private Perſons, as it were by a lively Image, 
repreſenting the” different Departure of thoſe that put their 
truſt in Fictions, and of thoſe who have plac'd the Hope of 

| ; Qq4 | their 


Practices be allow'd, let them be allow!d 
to gratify the Humours of Men; but it is an unſufferable 
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their Salvation in the Lord's Mercy; by the way reproving 
the fooliſh Ambition of rich Men, who extend their Pride 
and Luxury even beyond their Death, which Death at leaſt 
ought to take away: Alſo reprehending the Error of thoſe 
who abuſe the Folly of thoſe. Men to their own profit, when 
it is their Buſineſs in an eſpecial manner to correct it. For 
who is that ſhall preſume to admoniſh, with Freedom, Men 
of Power and Wealth, if Monks, who profeſs themſelves 
dead to the World, ſooth their Vices? If there are not 
any ſuch as I have deſcrib'd, yet I have produc'd an Exam- 
ple that ought to be avoided ; but if more accurſed things 
than I have ſet forth, are reported to be commonly practis'd, 
then thoſe that are juſt, ought to acknowledg my Civility, 
and amend that in which they are to blame ; and if they 
are blameleſs themſelves, let them either reform, or reſtrain 
"thoſe who do offend. I have reviled no Order, unleſs he 
ſhall be accounted to defame all Chriſtendom, that by way 
of admonition ſhall ſay any thing againſt the corrupt Man- 
ners of Chriſtians, Thoſe that are fo concern'd for the Ho- 
nour of the Order, ought to be hinder'd from finding fault 
with me, eſpecially by thoſe who by their Actions do openly 
diſgrace the Order. And ſince they own, cheriſh and de- 
fend ſuch as are Brother-Companions, with what Face can 
- they pretend, that the Honour of the Order is leflen'd by 
one that faithfully admoniſhes ? Altho, what Reaſon is there 
which dictates, that this or that Fraternity ſhould be ſo re- 
ſpected, that the common Profit of Chriſtians ſhould be | 
nepleted? | pet Val; al Fram | 
In the Colloquy of the Difference of Names and Things, | 
I find fault with the prepoſterous Judgment of ſome. 
» the Unequal Feaſt I ſhew what is agreeable to Ci- | 
vility. wa +. y 
In Charon I ſhew my Abhorrence of War among Chriſ- 
tians. nl | 
In the Aſſembly of Grammarians I deride the Study of a 1 
certain Carthuſ{an, very learned in his own Opinion, who, : 
whereas it was his Cuſtom fooliſhly to rail againſt the Greek 
Tongue, hath now put a Greek Title to his Book; but ri- | 
diculouſly calling them Anticomaritæ, whom he ſhould have 
call'd Antemarians, or Antifdicomarians, rk +; 
In the Cyclops I reprove ſuch as have the Goſpel in their - 
E oP, when nothing like the Goſpel appears in their | 
Lives. ä 5 . 1 
In the Unequal Marriage J ſet forth the Folly of People 
in common, when in matching their Daughters they have 
regard to the Wealth, but diſregard the Pox of the: Bride- 
—_— | groom, 
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room, which is worſe than any Leproſy. And that now-a- 
44 s lis ſo common a practice, that no body wonders at it; 
altho nothing can be more cruel againſt their Children. | 
In the Feigned Nobility J deſcribe a ſort of Men, who 
under the Cloak of Nobility, think they may do any thing; 


which is a very great Plague to Germany. 


In, the Parliament of Women I was about to reprehend 
ſome of the Vices of Women; but civilly, that no body 
might expect any thing like what is in Z:22a/. But while 
I was about this, the Knight without a Horſe preſented it 
ſelf, according to the old Saying, Tull of the Deu uud he 
appears. The reſt are in a manner all compos'd fe: Diver- 


fon, and that not diſhoneſt ; which is not to defame the 


Orders, but to inſtruct them. Wherefore it would be mare 
to the advantage of all the Orders, both privately and pub- 
lickly, if they all would lay aſide the Rage of Reviling, 
and would with Candour of Mind embrace whatſoever is 
offer'd with an honeſt Intention for the publick good. One 
has one Gift, and another has another ; ſome are taken 
with one gay and ſome with another; and there are a 
thouſand ways by which Men are attracted to Piety. The 
Study of Zuvencus is commended, who publiſh'd the 
Hiſtory of the ſacred Goſpels in Verſe. And Arator is not 
without his Praiſes, who did the ſame by the Acts of the 
Apoſtles. Hilary blew the Trumpet againſt Hereticks. 
Auſtin argues ſharply. Ferom argues by way of Dialogue. 
Prugentius maintains the Combat in a various Lind of 
Verſe. Thomas and Scotus fight with the Auxiliaries of 
Logick and Philoſophy. Their Studies have the ſame Ten- 
dency, but the Method of each is different. 'That Diver- 
fity is not to be blamed that tends to the ſame end. Peter 
the Spaniard is read to Boys, that they may be the better 

repar'd to read Ariſtotle ; for he hath ſet them a good ſtep 


— 5 that hath given them a reliſh. But this Book, if 


it be firſt read by Youth, will introduce them to many uſe- 
ful parts of Science, to Poetry, Rhetorick, Phyſicks,, and 
Ethicks ; and laſtly, to thoſe things that appertain to Chriſ- 
tian Piety. I have taken upon me to ſuſtain the Perſon of a 
Fcol, in ee my own Merit; but I have been induc'd 
to it, partly by the Malice of ſome who reproach every 
thing, and partly for the advantage of Chriſtian Youth, 


the Benefit of whom all ought with their utmoſt endea- / 


. your to further. WORK: LI 8 
Tho Matters ſtand thus, and are manifeſtly ſo to all Per- 
ſons of Underſtanding, yet there is a ſtupid Generation of 
Men, whom the French call Deputati; and for this reaſon, 
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as I ſuppoſe, becauſe they are but diminutively polite, who 
fpeak thus of my Colloquies, 'They are a — ſhun'd, 
eſpecially by Monks, whom they term the Religions, and: by 
young Men, becauſe the Faſts and Abſtinences of the Church 
are therein ſet light by, and the Interceſſion of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary droll'd upon; and that Virginity is not com- 

arable to a marriage State, and becauſe all are diſſuaded 
om entring upon Religion, and becauſe in it the hard and 

_ difficult Queſtions of Divinity are 45 png to weak Gram- 
marians, contrary to the Orders ſworn to by the Maſters of 
Arts. Candid Reader, you are not unacquainted with the 
Athenian —— T ſhall firſt give an anſwer to the laſt 
of theſe Objettions. As to what the Maſters of Art pro- 

nd to their Pupils, I know not: The Matters treated of 
in my Colloquies concerning the Creed, the Maſs, Faſting, 
Vows, and Confeſſion, contain nothing of theological Difficul- 
ty; but they are of that kind, that every one ought” to be ac- 
quainted with. And beſides, ſeeing the Epiſtles of St. Paul 
are read to Boys, what Danger is there in giving them a Taſte 
of theological Diſputations? And further, whereas they know, 
that the intricate Queſtions of greateſt Difficulty (I do not ſay 
of vain Subtilty) concerning the divine Perſons, are very ear- 
Iy propounded to young Students in Sophiſtry, why are they 
not willing that Boys ſhould learn that which concerns com- 
mon Life? And now if this be their Opinion, it is no mat- 
ter what is ſaid in the Perſon of ſuch or ſuch a one; then 
they muſt ſuppoſe, that there are many things in the Writings 
of the Evangeliſts, and of the Apoſtles, which, according to 
this Rule, are downright Blaſphemy. In many places 1 
approve of Faſting, and no where condemn it. He that 
all aſſert the contrary, I will declare him to be an impu- 
dent Lyar. But, ſay they, in the chilaiſh Piety there are 
theſe Words ¶I have nothing to do with Faſting.) Suppoſe 
theſe Words were ſpoken in the Perſon of a Soldier, or a 

Drunkard; does Eraſmus of neceſſity condemn Paſting-? 1 

think not. Now they are ſpoken by a Youth, nor yet ar- 

| riv'd at that Age, from which the Law requires the Obſer- 
| vation of Faſts; and yet that Yourh prepares himſelf for 
| faſting rightly ; for he proceeds thus, Bur yet if I find occa- 
Sion, I dine and ſnp ſparingly, that I may be more lively for 

| Miri tua Exerciſes on Holydays. And how I condemn Ab- 
ſtinency, theſe Words in the profane Feaſt declare; I» 4 
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| - great many Circumſtances, it is not the thing, but the Mind, 
| That diſtinguiſhes us from Fews ; they bela their Hands from 
| certain Meats, as unclean things, that wonld pollure the 
Mind; but we underſtanding, thai to the Pure all things 
. are 
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are pure, yet take away Food from the wanton Fleſh, at u, 
do Hay from a pamper d Horſe, that it may be more ready 
to hearken to the Spirit, We ſometimes chaftiſe the immo 
derate uſe of pleaſant things, by the Pain of Abſtinence, 
And a. little after he gives a reaſon why the Church has for- 
bidden the eating of certain Meats ; to the Queſtion, 70 
whom does the Injunction do good? fays he, To all; for poor 
Folks may eat Cockles or Frogs, or gnuaw upon - Onions or 
Leeks. The middle fort of People will make ſome abate-' 


ment in their uſual Proviſion : And tho the Rich do make it 


an occaſion of their living deliciouſiy, they ought to impute 
that to their Gluttony, aud not blame the Conſtitution of the 
Church. And again I ſpeak thus, I know Doctors do very 
much find fault with the eating of Fiſh ; but our Anceſtors 
thought otherwiſe, and it is our Duty to obey them. And 
preſently, in the ſame place, I teach, But the offence of the 
weak onght to be avoided. - © F 

It is as falſe, that the Favour of the bleſſed Virgin, and 
other Saints, are droll'd upon in my Colloquies; but I de- 


ride thoſe who beg thoſe things of the Saints, which they 


dare not ask of a good Man; or pray to certain Saints wit 

this Notion, as if this or chat Saint either could, or would 
ſooner grant this or that thing, than another Saint, or Chriſt 
himſelf would do. Yea, and in the Childs Piety the Lad 
ſpeaks thus, F ſalute Feſtus again in three Pords, and all 


the Saints, either Men or Women ; but the Virem Mary by 


Name, and eſpecially that J account moſt peculiarly my own. 
And afterwards he mentions by Name, what Saint he ſa- 


lutes daily. And is it ar thing, that a Suitor to a 


young Maid, ſhould commend a married Life, and ſays, 


That chaſte Wedlock daes not come far ort 4 Virginity ? eſ. 
Polygamy of the 


E when St. Auſtin himſelf prefers the 


As to what' they object concerning the entring into a reli- 

Words declare how palpably vain it is, in 
the Virgin hating Marriage; for the Maid ſpeaks thus, 
Are you then inthe main againſt the Inſtitution 92 mona ſtick 
Life > The young Man anſwers, No, by no means; but as 
T will not perſuade any body againſt it, that is already en- 


> 


gag d in this. ſort of Life, to endeavour to get ont of it; ſo 1 
world moſt undoubtedly caution all young Women, eſpecially 


thoſe of generous Tempers, not to 3 themſelves un- 
adviſedly into that State, from whence there is no getting 
o afterwards. This is the Conclufion of that Colloquy, 
however they had diſputed before. Pray, does this diſſuade 
from entring upon a religious Life? The entring into it is 
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not. condemn'd, but the unadviſed Raſhneſs of it: There- 
fore they maliciouſly wreſt my Words, in order to reproach 
me. But, at the ſame time, they do not animadvert, how 
many things young Students thence learn, that oppugn the 
inions of the Lutheruns. ieee 
In the childiſß Piety, the way of hearing the Maſs well 
and profitably is taught, and the true and effectual way of 
Confeſſion is ſhown. Young Students are there inſtructed, 
that thoſe things that are us'd by Chriſtians, tho they are 
not found in the Scriptures, muſt nevertheleſs. be obſerv'd, 
leſt we give occaſion of offence to any Perſon, _. | 


In the Profane Feaſt they are inſtruted, that they ought 


rather to obey the Inſtitutions of Popes, than the Preſcrip- 
tions of Phyſicians ; only they are given to underſtand, that 
in caſe of Neceſſity the force of a human Law ceaſes, and 
the Intention of the Law-giver. _ There a certain Perſon 
approves of Liberality towards the Colleges of Monks, if 
Men give for real uſe, and not to ſupport Luxury; and eſpe- | 

cially if given to thoſe that obſerve the Diſcipline of Reli- 
10n. IT. 3 1 

In the Colloquy concerning Eating of Fiſh, this is ſaid 

concerning human Inſtitutions ; Well, let them fight that love 
fighting ; I think we ought with Reverence to receive the 
Laws of our Superiors, and religiouſly obſerve them, as 
coming from God; nor is it either ſafe or religions, either to 
conceive in Ming, or : ſow among others any {ſiniſter Suf- 
picion concerning them; and if there is any Superſtition in 
them, that does not compel us to Tmpiety, it is better to bear 
it, than ſeditiouſly toreſiſk,  — 5 
_ Young Students may learn many ſuch things out of my Col- 
joquies, againſt which theſe Men make ſuch a murmuring : 
But, ſay they, it does not become a Divine to jeſt ; but let 
them grant me to do this, at leaſt among Boys, which they 
themſelves take the liberty to do among Men, in their Y 
Periæ, as they call them, a fooliſh thing by a fooliſh Name. 
As for thoſe fooliſh Calumnies that ſome Span7ards have 
caſt upon me, I have ſhown. that they are mere Dreams of 
Men, that are neither ſober, nor well underſtanding the 
Latin Tongue; nor has that leſs of Learning in. it, where 
one has ſaid, that it is an heretical Expreſſion, that in the 
Creed the Father is call'd ſimply, the Author of all things; 
for he being deceiv'd by his Ignorance of the Latin Tongue, 
thinks that Author fignifies nothing elſe but Creator or Fra- 
mer. But if he ſhall conſult thoſe that are well skill'd in 
the Latin Tongue, if he ſhall read Hilary, and other an- 
tient Authors, he will find that Authority is taken for mt 
| Pts 37 h n 
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which the School-Men call the moſt perfect Cauſe of the Begin- 
ning; and therefore they attribute it peculiarly to the Father; 
and by the Name of Author often mean the Father, when 
they compare the Perſons among themſelves. Whether the 
Father can rightly be call'd the Cauſe of the Son, does not 
concern me, ſeeing I have never us'd the Word Son; unleſs 
that this is moſt true, that we can't ſpeak of God, but in 


| improper Words; nor are the Fountain, or Beginning, or 


Original, more proper Words than the Cauſe. 

Now, Reader, confider with me, what ſort of Perſons 
ſometimes they are, who by their Notions bring Men to 
the Stake. There is nothing more baſe, than to find fault 


with that thou doſt not underſtand. But that Vice of 


iy every thing, what does it produce but Bitterneſs 
and Diſcord ? Therefore let us rather candidly interpret other 
Mens Works, and not eſteem our own as Oracles, nor look 
upon the 1 of thoſe Men as Oracles, who don't 
underſtand what they read. Where there is Hatred in judg- 
ing, Judgment is blind. May that Spirit, which is the Pa- 
cifier of all, who uſes his Inſtruments various ways, make us 
all agree and conſent in ſound Doctrine, and holy Manners, 
that we may all come to the Fellowſhip of the new 7eru- 
falem, that knows no Diſcords, Amen. | 

Ky 


In the Year 1 526. 
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METHOD of STvupy, 


-CHRISTIANUS of LUBECK. 
ah Special Friend Chriſtian, | 


A KING no doubt but that you have an ardent 
I N > Deſire of Literature, I thought you ſtood in no 
. need of Exhortation ; but only a guide to direct 
Y pou in the Journey you have already enter'd upon: 
And that I look'd upon as my Duty to be, to you, 
the moſt nearly ally'd to me, and engaging ; that is to ſay, 
to acquaint you with the Steps that I my ſelf took, even 
from a Child : Which if you ſhall accept as heartily as I 
communicate, I truſt I ſhall neither repent me of giving 
Directions, nor you of obſerving them. Let it be your fir 
Care to chuſe you a Maſter, who is a Man of Learning; for 
it cannot be, that one that is unlearned himſelf can render 
another learned. As ſoon as you have gotten ſuch an one, 
endeavour all you can to engage him to treat you with the 
Affection of a Father, and your ſelf to act towards him with 
the Affection of a Son. And indeed, Reaſon ought to in- 
duce us to conſider, that we owe more to thoſe, from whom 
we receive the way of living well, than ro thoſe to whom 
we owe our firſt living in . > World; and that a mutual 


« 
» 


Affection is of ſo great moment to Learning, that it will 
be to no purpole to have a Teacher, if he be not your 
OO Friend 
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Friend too. In the next place, hear him attentively and aſ- 
Gduouſly. The Genius of Learners is often ſpoil'd by too 
much Contention. Aſſiduity holds out the longer, being 
moderate, and by daily Augmentations grows to a Heap 
larger than can. be N There is nothing more per- 
nicious than to be glutted with any thing ; and ſo likewiſe 
with Learning. And therefore an immaderate. preſſing on 


to Learning is ſometimes to be relax d; and Divertiſements 


are to be intermix d: but then they ſhould be ſuch as are 
becoming a Gentleman, and Student, and not much diffe+ 


rent from the Studies themſelves, Nay, there ought to be 
a continual Pleaſure in the very midit of Studies, that it 


may appear to us rather a Paſtime than a Labour ; for 
nothing will be of long Duration, that does not affect the 
Mind of the Doer with ſome ſort of Pleaſure. It is the ut; 


moſt Madneſs to learn that which muſt be unlearned again. 


Think that you ought to do the ſame by your Genius, that 
Phyficians are wont to do in preſerving the Stomach. Take 


care that you don't oppreſs your Genius by Food, that is 


either noxious, or too much of it ; both of them are equally 


offenfive. Let alone Ebrardus, Catholicon, Brachylogus, 


and the reſt of theſe. ſort of Authors, all whoſe Nameg 
I neither can mention, nor is it worth while ſo to do, to 
others who take a pleaſure to learn Barbariſm with an im- 
menſe Labour. At the firſt it is no great matter how much 
you learn; but how well you learn it. And now take a 
Direction how you may not only learn well, but eaſily too; 
for the right Method of Art qualifies the Artiſt to perform 


his Work not only well and expeditiouſly, but ea ly too. 
e 


Divide the Day into Tasks, as we read Pliny the ſecond, 


and Pope Pius the great did, Men worthy to be remember d 


by all Men. In the firſt part of it, which is the chief thing 
of all, hear the Maſter interpret, not only attentively, but 
with a ſort of greedineſs, not being content to follow him in 
his Diſſertations with a ſlow pace, but ſtriving to out- ſtrip him 
a little. Fix all his Sayings in your Memory, and commit 
the mot material of 3 to Writing, the faithful Keeper 
of Words. And be ſure to take care not to reſy upon them, 
> as that ridiculous rich Man that Seneca ſpeaks of did, who 


had form'd a Notion, that whatſoever of Literature any of 


his Servants had, was his own, By no means have your 
Study furni ſh'd with learned Books, and be unlearned your 
ſelf. Don't ſuffer what you hear to ſlip out of your Memo- 
ry, but recite it either with your ſelf, or to other Per- 
ſons. Nor let this ſuffice you, but ſet apart ſome certain 


time for Meditation; which one thing as St. Aurelius writes 
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does moſt notably cotiduce to affiſt boch Wit and Memory. 


An engagement and combating of Wits does in an extraor- 
dinary manner both ſhew the ſtrength of Genius's, rouzes 


them, and augments them. If you are in doubt of any 


thing, don't be aſham'd to aſk ; or if you have committed 
an. Error, to be corrected. Avoid late and unſeaſonable 
Studies, for they murder Wit, and are very prejudicial to 
Health. 'The Muſes love the Morning, and that is a fit 
time for ſtudy. After you have din'd, either divert your 
ſelf at ſome Exerciſe, or take a Walk, and diſcourſe merrily, 
and ſtudy between whiles. As for Diet, eat only as much 
as ſhall be ſufficient. to preſerve Health, and not as much or 
more. than the Appetite may crave. Before Supper take 4 


little Walk, and do the ſame after Supper. A little before 
you go to ſleep read ſomething that is exquiſite, and worth 


remembring ; and Og Ace” upon it till you fall aſleep 
and when you awake in t 

account for it. Always keep this Sentence of Pliny's in 
your Mind, All that time is loſt that you don't beſtow on 
Study. Think upon this, that there is nothing more fleeting 
than Youth, which, when once it is paſt, can never be re- 
calPd. But now I begin to be an Exhorter, when I pro- 


mis'd' to be a Director. My ſweet Chriſtian, follow this 


Method, or a better if you can; and fo farewel. 


$3 . 


e Morning, call your ſelf to an 
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JF ,"Amily Diſcourſe 
1 Of raſh Vows. 
f Benefice Hunters 
Of a Soldier's Life 
he Commands of a Maſter 
The Schoolmaſter's Admonitions \ 
Of various Plays 
The'Child's Piety 
The profane Feaſt 
The religious Feaſt 
Tze Apotheofis of Capuio . .. . 
The Lover and Maiden 
| The Virgin averſe to Matrimony 
The penitent Virgin 
The uneaſy Wife 
The Soldier and Carthuſian 
Philetymus and Pſeudocheus 
The Shipwreck _ 
Diverſoria or the Inus 
The young Man and Harlot 
The poetical Feaſs © 
An Inquiry concerning Faith , : 
The old Mens Dialogue 
The rich Beggars 3 
The Abbot and learned TOs 
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